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LONDONDERRY RIOTS INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 



REPORT. 



TO HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN POYNTZ, EAEL SPENCER, K.G., 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OP IRELAND. 

May it please your Excellency, 

On the 11th of August, 1869, your Excellency was pleased to issue your warrant to 
us, whereby, having recited that certain riots and disturbances, of a serious character, 
had on recent, occasions taken place in the city of Londonderry, and that your Excellency 
deemed it expedient that inquiry should be made in respect of the several matters set 
forth in your Excellency’s warrant, in order that such measures should be adopted as 
may be found necessary for securing the future tranquillity of the city, your Excellency 
authorizedand directed us “to hold a Court of Inquiry at Londonderry aforesaid, on Tuesday 
the 1 7th day of August, 1869, and following days, and to inquire into the circumstances of the 
said riots and disturbances ; the existing local arrangements for the preservation of the 
peace of the city of Londonderry ; the magisterial jurisdiction exercised within it ; and 
the amount, and constitution, and efficiency of the police force usually available there ; 
the proceedings taken by the magistrates and other local authorities towards the preven- 
tion or suppression of the said riots and disturbances ; and whether those authorities 
and the existing police force are adequate to the future maintenance of order within the 
city ; and whether any and what steps ought to be taken, and whether any and what 
changes ought to be made, in the local magisterial and police jurisdiction, arrangements, 
and establishment, with a view to the preservation of the public peace, and the prevention 
or prompt suppression of riot and disorder.” . 

In obedience to your Excellency’s warrant, we opened the Inquiry, so directed, in the Minutes of Evi- 
Record Court-house, Londonderry, on Tuesday the 17th of August last, at the hour of dence > P- - 5 - 
12 o’clock. The warrant under which we sat was read by the Secretary to the Commis- 
sion ; and the Senior Commissioner briefly stated the general scope and purport of the 
investigation to be entered on, intimating likewise the manner in which we proposed to 
carry it out. He invited the attendance and co-operation of all who could give evidence 
with respect to any of the matters stated in the warrant, at the. same time informing 
those present that no power was conferred by it of compelling anyone to attend 
or be examined ; but that means would be taken to procure the attendance and evidence 
of all persons under the control of the Executive, whose names should be given as 
persons likely to aid in elucidating the facts, from which correct conclusions, could be 
arrived at. It was our intention to adjourn the proceedings to the next morning, when 
these announcements had been made ; but, at the instance of professional gentlemen, 
representing different parties in Londonderry, who appeared before us, and requested a 
longer adjournment, we consented to fix the next day but one, at 11 o clock, A. M., .for 
the commencement of the Inquiry, an arrangement that seemed to satisfy all parties, 
and that, we have no doubt, was sufficient for all purposes connected with the legitimate 
objects of the investigation. , n 1 

Pursuant to the adjournment thus made, on Thursday the 19th of August, at 11 o clock, Ibid., P . 28 . 
we again sat, and, after some preliminary discussion, as to the mode of. proceeding, 
between the professional gentlemen, representing what they regarded as opposing interests, 
we declared the course we would pursue, and entered on the examination of the witnesses. 

That examination we continued daily, with the exception of Sunday the. 22nd of. August, 
till the conclusion of our Inquiry, on the 27th of the same month. During' the time thus 
occupied, we examined forty-six witnesses, with very few exceptions inhabitants of 
Londonderry, and representing the various classes and sections of the population; 
commercial and professional ; Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian. The 
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The Mayor’s evi- 
dence, 5o86. 

Sir E. lleid, 4213. 



Stat 31 & 32 Viet., 
cap. 49, s. 9. 



Census 1861. 



Mayor of the city, though labouring under indisposition, kindly attended to give 
evidence to which, especially when it is considered that it is the sixth occasion of his 
filling the post of Chief Magistrate, we attach no little importance. The gentleman 
who filled the same office, during the years 1667 and 1868, was likewise examined 
before us, as were several local magistrates and other gentlemen of position in the 
borough. Several traders and shopkeepers also, whose business brought them into 
close and intimate relation with the humbler classes of the population ; who were, on 
all hands, admitted to have the best means of knowing the sentiments and opinions of 
these classes ; and whose personal veracity was not only unimpeached, but was frankly 
and cheerfully attested, by those whose own views were least in harmony with theirs, 
gave us the full benefit of the information possessed by them, and supplied us with, 
perhaps, the most valuable evidence which we have had to consider. At the outset’ 
we had some apprehension that the witnesses produced, oT tendering themselves for 
examination, might come too exclusively from one political party; but, before our 
Inquiry closed, we found that any such idea was erroneous, and that Conservatives as 
well as Liberals, Tories as well as Whigs, were amply represented in the witness-chair. 
It gave us gi’eat satisfaction, too, having regard to some of the questions most urgently 
demanding to be considered, under the terms of your Excellency’s warrant, to have the 
voluntary and very frank evidence, as it certainly appeared to us, of the governor and 
other office-bearers of the Apprentice Boys, and of a gentleman holding the position of 
a Deputy Grand Master of the Orangemen of Ireland. Though, amongst such a body 
of witnesses, it was only natural to expect a good deal of diversity of opinion, on almost 
any question, and not the least on those that formed the subjects of our Inquiry, it o-ives 
us much gratification to say that the suggestions and recommendations which we & now 
feel it our duty to submit to your Excellency would, we are convinced, be approved of 
by the great majority of the inhabitants of Londonderry, whether Protestant or Catholic 
Conservative or Liberal. 

To one class of witnesses that appeared before us we have not yet referred, namely 
the officers and men of the Royal Irish Constabulary force, from time to time on duty 
m Londonderry. Their evidence, on the points as to which they were examined, was 
clear and satisfactory, and was of the greatest importance, in connexion with portions of 
the investigation intrusted to us. 

We shall now submit to your Excellency the results of our Inquiry, doing so, as far 
as possible, m the order in which each subject has been referred to us for consideration ; 
but, to avoid needless repetition, we shall group together the facts bearing on the 
“ existin g local . arrangements for the preservation of the peace of the city of London- 
dcrry ; the magisterial jurisdiction exercised within it ; and the amount and constitution 
and efficiency of the police force usually available there.” It would hardly be possible 
to take these subjects separately into consideration ; doing so would only cause incon- 
venience and confusion. 



The city of Londonderry stands mainly on the left or western bank of the River Foyle, 
which at this point is a broad and noble stream, being spanned by an iron bridge 1,200 
feet m length. The old walled-in city, of historic celebrity, stands entirely on the ’left 
bank, bunt on a hill crowned by the Protestant Cathedral, and is in circumference 
about an English mile ; the wall being pierced by six gateways, but without gates. This 
portion, with its adjacent sub-mural extensions, is connected by the bridge just mentioned 
with another portion, on the right bank, known as Waterside. The parliamentary and 
municipal boundaries of Londonderry are now the same, and extend, on both sides of the 
Foyle, to a considerable distance outside the districts as yet built on ; but of late years 
the streets and houses, within the boundary, seem to have been pretty steadily on the 
increase. The city contains several flour-mills, two distilleries, three breweries, two 
foundries, five tan-yards, and several extensive shirt factories, and shows decided indica- 
tions of commercial prosperity. The Coleraine and Derry Railway, running northward 
by the eastern shore of Lough Foyle, connects it with the north-eastern railway system ’ 
the Derry and Enniskillen line unites it with the central railways of Ireland. As the 
connexions thus formed have no unimportant bearing on matters which it became our duty 
to inquire into, we think it well to notice the fact, for your Excellency’s information. 

While touching on the topographical position of Londonderry, we think it important 
to direct your Excellency’s attention to a circumstance to which the evidence, given in 
our Appendix, in several places refers. The portion of the city and liberties comprising 
as we have pointed out, by far the principal part, on the left bank of the Foyle would 
seem properly to belong to the county of Donegal, the river being the natural boundary 
between that county and the county of Londonderry. Now, Donegal is, with the 
exception of Cavan, the most Catholic of the nine Ulster counties, while Londonderry is 
one oi the most Protestant ; the proportion of Catholics to Protestants in Donegal at 
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the Census of 1861, having been 3 to 1 (178,182 Catholics to 59,190 Protestants), while in 
Londonderry at the same date the Protestants were as 5 to 4 (100,782 Protestants to 
83,402 Catholics). In the city itself the relative numbers were 12,036 Catholics to C 
8,839 Protestants of all denominations, those of the Episcopalian Church being only £ 
3,657. It is painful to feel that questions of creed should here, as in so many other 5. 
instances, thus force themselves on the consideration of those whose duty it is to inves- 
tigate the causes of social disturbance in Ireland. But as, unhappily, such questions 
have necessarily engaged our attention, in connexion with the riots in Londonderry, we 
must give the facts connected with them in our Report to your Excellency. 

The total population of the city of Londonderry is now estimated at nearly 30,000. 1 

It is a corporate borough, the corporation consisting of a mayor, recorder, six aldermen, 
and eighteen town councillors. Its magisterial arrangements are distinct from those of 
the county, and the city magisterial bench consists of twelve gentlemen, with whom has 
been associated for a short time past a resident magistrate. 

The city is possessed of a local police force, embodied under the provisions of the 1 
Londonderry Improvement Act, 1848, with which was incorporated the Towns’ Police 
Clauses Act, 1847. The total number of this force is thirty-eight men, including 
officers. Besides these a portion of the Royal Irish Constabulary force, allocated to 1 
the county, is stationed in the borough, about twenty men in all, including four at 1 

The inefficiency of the local police for the suppression of riots was so clearly estab- j 
lished, by the evidence given before us, as to leave no doubt on our minds respecting it. j 
It was a point as to which witnesses of all classes, parties, and creeds, agreed. For years 1 
no second opinion has been entertained about it in Londonderry, and the extracts sup- 4 
plied to us by the town clerk, from a correspondence carried on by him, as the officer j 
of the corporation, which nominated and controlled the force, with the authorities in 
Dublin Castle — a correspondence commenced in 1851, and coming down to nearly 1 
the date of our Inquiry — shows that the municipal representatives of the city through- ® 
out the whole period felt the inadequacy of the police in question for the duties that 
such a body should properly discharge, and were anxious to substitute for it a more 
efficient force. In drill, organization, and equipments, the men were, on all hands, 
admitted to be entirely wanting. It is only due to them at the same time to 1 
state, that their attention to the ordinary duties of a watch and ward, street patrolling, 4 
and the like, was not called in question by any witness, and that the general testimony 
in their favour, as well-conducted and respectable, was very strong indeed. 

One charge — a very serious one certainly — was made by several witnesses, that of < 
political, or politico-religious partisanship, on those occasions on which anything occurred , 
likely to excite such a feeling. Moreover, persons of unquestionable veracity, with 
peculiar means of knowing the sentiments of the humbler ranks of the Catholic popula- 
tion, expressed the belief that amongst them this opinion as to the partisanship of the 
force was nearly universal. Having investigated the circumstances, we must, however, say 1 
that nothing was presented to us which we could regard as satisfactory proof of its justice. 1 
The recommendations which we shall have the honour to submit to your Excellency, at 
the close of our Report, make it unnecessary that we should say more on this subject. 

"We now pass to the next part of our Inquiry, namely, “ the proceedings taken by the 
magistrates and other local authorities towards the prevention or suppression of the said 
riots and disturbances,” which necessarily involves the “ circumstances ’’ of the riots 
themselves, and the consideration of these, though first alluded to in your Excellency’s 
warrant, we have, for greater convenience and perspicuity, consequently postponed till 



We have appended to our Report a map, prepared by the Ordnance Survey Department, A PP . P . 22. 
of the city of Londonderry and the adjoining district, with the aid of which we hope to 
make sufficiently clear to your Excellency the local circumstances connected with the 
riots, and thus to render their general character more intelligible. A reference to it will 
show that the Corporation Hall stands nearly in the centre of the old city — that is the 
portion within the walls. It is at a considerable elevation, being ninety feet above the 
river ; the hill on which the city is built rising still higher towards the cathedral, which, 
as we have already mentioned is its crowning point. Ship-quay street, leading in a 
south-westerly direction from the river to the Hall, is a steep acclivity, its prolongation, 
Bishop-street, having also a slight rise. Ascending the former, Butcher-street runs on the No. i on Ma P . 
right hand from the Diamond, in which the Corporation Hall stands, to Butcher s Gate, No. 3. 
which leads into the Cow-bog, or Bog-side quarter. In the opposite direction, from the 
left side of the Diamond, Eerry-quay-street leads through Ferry-quay Gate, towards No. 2. 
the bridge across the Foyle. We may observe that the Bog-side quarter, as its name 
would suggest, lies very low, the city wall overlooking it at a considerable elevation, from 
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Butcher s Gate to its highest point, viz., the bastion to the south-west of the Walker 
monument. 

The population of Londonderry, in all quarters, is, as regards religious profession, a 
mixed one, Protestants and Catholics alike inhabiting every district. Within the walls, 
however, the great majority of the inhabitants are of the former creed; while the Boo-- 
side, which is occupied by the humbler classes, may be regarded as peculiarly a Catholic 
quai’ter. 

Having stated so much as to local circumstances for your Excellency’s information, 
we now pass to the consideration of the riots which took place, as detailed to us in the 
evidence of the several witnesses. 

_ The first disturbance to which our attention was called — and nothing in the evidence 
given on the Inquiry led us to think that any advantage would have been derived from 
going further back in our investigation— took place on the 20th of July, 1868 ; and was 
generally dealt -with in the course of the proceedings as the Corporation Hall riot. The 
history of it is briefly this : — 

Parliament was on the eve of dissolution, and Lord Claude Hamilton, and Mr. (now 
Sergeant) Dowse were seeking the representation of Londonderry, in anticipation of the 
general election, the former in the Conservative, the latter in the Liberal interest. With 
a view to expounding his political principles, and securing support from the section of 
the electors who might sympathise with them, Mr. Dowse decided on delivering a lecture 
in the town, and with that object obtained the use of the Corporation Hall, winch it was 
customary to engage for similar purposes. The intention was not to allow the public 
indiscriminately to attend the lecture, but to regulate the admission by tickets, so as to 
prevent disturbance and to secure for the candidate a fair and uninterrupted hearing. 
The lecture was announced for the evening of the 20 th of July, and in the course of that 
day information reached Mr. Dowse’s friends which led them to apprehend that an 
attack would be made on the Hall, whereupon they communicated with the Mayor, and 
requested him to take the necessary steps for its protection. They, at the same time, 
made arrangements to introduce some fifty unarmed men of the working class into the 
lobby of the Hall, and the passages, as an additional security. In compliance with the 
request made to him, the Mayor caused a portion both of the local police and the con- 
stabulary to be in attendance about the hour named for the lecture, the local men, about 
eight in number, being posted close to the entrance, at either side, and the constabulary 
stationed through the Diamond and Bishop-street, to assist if required. The lecture was 
commenced at the appointed hour, but shortly before, about a quarter to 8 o’clock, 
P.M., a body of young men, about forty or fifty, left London-street, where the Apprentice 
Boys had their club-room, in procession, marched down towards the door of the Hall, 
and as they approached broke into a run and dashed forward. As they did so they 
drew from under their coats short sticks and bludgeons, with which to force an entrance. 
The few city police were powerless to resist them, and gave way ; but the gentleman 
taking tickets at the door, Mr. Hogg, a member of a leading linn in the city and a very 
powerful young man, stoutly opposed the entrance of the attacking party, endeavouring 
to close the door against them. In doing so he received a severe blow on the head 
from a bludgeon, ^ which cut open his face ; but the protective body of workmen stationed 
within the building, rushed to his aid, some of them having extemporised weapons by 
tearing down the banisters of the staircase, with which they struck at the intruders. 
The result was that they effectually repelled the attack. 

Simultaneously with this attempt to force an entrance into the Corporation Hall, it 
was attacked externally by a crowd flinging stones and brickbats at the windows. Mr. 
Bond, j.f., Chairman of the meeting, narrowly escaped being hurt; but the window- 
shutters being hastily closed, no injury, of any consequence at least, was sustained by any 
of the auditory. J 

n ,^^ en this attack on the Hall commenced, one of Mr. Dowse’s friends, Mr. John 
O Neill, j.p., a Homan Catholic gentleman, who was inside, at once left the Hall, and 
hastened to an ante-room (spoken of in the evidence, as the Round-room), the windows of 
which open on Bishop-street, over the entrance-door which it was attempted to force. 
Hurrying to the window, Mr. O’Neill was struck with a stone. Apprehending from 
what he saw, that serious rioting was likely to occur, he wrote on a slip of paper an order 
for lOO.soldiers, to the officer commanding the garrison; being, at the time, under the 
impression that the Mayor, who resided in the country, was out of town. His Worship 
however, was, in fact, present in the Diamond, where Mr. O’Neill met him shortly after! 
lire military soon appeared; Mr. O’Neill took them in charge, and proceeded with them 
to the Diamond, where their presence seemed to restore order, at least no further rioting 
took place that night. 

That this attempt to force the Corporation Hall was pre-arranged, and that those 
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-engaged in it were, to say the least, most culpably reckless of what might have 
proved very serious, if not fatal consequences, it is impossible to doubt. A number of the Mr. Hogg, 1089 - 
bludgeons carried by them, were not only seen in their hands, and described by witnesses ]094 - 
as desperate weapons, but were seized by the constabulary and identified before the 
magistrates as belonging to the party. One of these, we should hope about the worst 
specimen, was produced to us, and could hardly be characterized otherwise than as a 
murderous weapon. It was of about the dimensions of the ordinary police baton; but 
triangular instead of round, the angles notched or toothed like a saw. And beino- made 
of oak, a blow on the head from it, aimed with any force, could not fail to inflict a desperate 
wound. The men who would attempt to force their way, by means of such deadly 
weapons, into a peaceful meeting of their fellow-citizens cannot be too strongly censured, 
nor could any punishment, legally inflicted on them, be too severe. 

It was sought to throw the entire responsibility of this outrageous proceeding on the Mr. Hempton, 
society known as the Apprentice Boys — a well-known organization, the rules of which we 28 " 33 - 
have thought it well to give in the Appendix to our Report; and the presence, amongst the a pp . 12 P . 205 . 
rioters, of the governor of that body, together with the alleged fact, that members of it 
belonged to the party who made the attack, was stated by some of the witnesses, with 
this object. We could not, on the evidence given before us, attach such a stigma to the 
Apprentice Boys, as a body ; while as regards their governor, Mr. Ferguson, the facts, 
proved go to exonerate him from responsibility for it, and show that he sought to stop the 
rioters. It being summer, Mr. Ferguson usually passed the night at Moville, a watering- 
place on Lough Foyle, a few miles from the city, to which it was his habit to go 
-by a steamer that left Londonderry at 5 p.m. He was about doing so on the day in 
question; but Mr. Stafford, then the Sub-Inspector in charge of the constabulary in Inspector Stafford 
Londonderry, having received information that disturbance was likely to occur, requested 1648-1653. 

Inm not to go, but to remain in town, and, should the occasion require it, use his 
mfluence with the Apprentice Boys to preserve order. To this Mr. Ferguson assented, Constable Kennedy, 
and that he cud endeavour, though, as it would seem, with no great success, to deter 3043 - 
ins own party from violence was certainly proved. 

TT ^ r ‘ Ferguson s own _ account of the transaction, and his part in it, was as follows : — Mr. Ferguson, 
lie said that lie was m the room whence the rioters proceeded; which, though the siostosiso. 
P} a ° e m ! e i ?g . of t ^ e Apprentice Boys, was crowded at the time by many strangers also ; 
that they told him they were going to get into the Town Hall; that he tried to dissuade 
them, but without effect; that they then passed out before him, and he had no more to 
do with the affair. He chd not, he said, see any bludgeons with them, as they went out ; but 
they might have had them. He believed he saw two or three light sticks. Amongst 
them were some very prominent members of the Apprentice Boys’ Society,” but he 
tfiought at least two-thirds of them were parties unknown to him.” We should add 
That he disclaimed all knowledge of the making of the bludgeons, and, indeed, all partici- 
pation m the proceedings, save for the preservation of order 

This very serious disturbance of the peace, on the 20th of July, we may here observe, 

■does not seem to have originated in any cause of what we might designate a chronic 
character; save to the extent that standing religious or party animosities may be so 
called. I lie neat and excitement of a parliamentary election contest, taking place in 
circumstances involving more than common elements of local and political feeling, no 
•? lu l c k’. , not the chief part, of the violence exhibited; and it would be 
dithcuit to attribute it to any deep-laid scheme of party organization. As we shall have 
much to say on the evils resulting from this latter cause, we consider it only just to 
make this observation. 

The foregoing account of this riot, or disturbance, of the 20th of July, 1868, in itself 
■explains the steps taken by the magistrates or other local authorities towards the pre- 
vention or suppression ’ of it. Though some electioneering excitement had previously Mr. Stafford 1608 
pi e vaded m the city, no unusual importance was attached to it ; additional constabulary f ; Sir £. Reid, 
had not been brought in, and till the day of the lecture no one seems to have 4282 ' 
apprehended any disorder. When the Mayor was then informed that violence was 
appreliended he made arrangements to have such members of both the constabulary 
and the local police force as could be spared for such duty, posted in and about the 
lamond, so as to preserve the peace. He himself instead of going to the country, Supra, p. 8. 
where he used to sleep, remained in town, and was present in the neighbourhood of the 
Hall, wHen the turbulence began. We may presume that if Mr. O’Neill, happening to 
+ 1 ? m nr ' 8 wllen ^ le atta °k on it was made, had not, under the impression that 

the l layor had gone to the country, so promptly ordered the military to the spot, his 
worship would have done so ; and that step, which appears to have been quite an 
effectual one, was, in fact, the only precaution that anyone in authority could have 
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10 LONDONDERRY RIOTS INQUIRY COMMISSION. 1869. 

No -witness accused the members of the 
of any failure to do their duty; but those of the 

doorway , were alleged not to ft".- 7the aTatt™S resulting 

favourable character regarding their conduct on that occasion. . 

Tom tufStabanc! of tto 20th of July, which, however angry m its character, was 
fortunately unattended by any very serious consequences, but which several witnesses 
regarded as ^e cause of much bad feeling, and subsequent outrage we now pass to the 
consideration of the next event in the chain of circumstances which, unfortunately, led 

at Thh1*5S SotYlerlsdy on the riot described, being the celebration of the 
memorable o™Zg of the Sates of Derry, on the 12th of August; a historic commemo- 
ration state/ to have first taken place on the centenary anniversary of the day, and, 
since ’that period, we believe, regularly celebrated m the city, as has also been the 
smnivpr^arv of the closino- of the gates on the 18th of Decembei. . , 

The’ Si celebration 8 took pface on the 12th of August, 1868, « . procession of 
the Apprentice Boys, with banners, chiefly if not exclusively crmison— the city ' “, l0 ™ 
and the cannon belonging to the city clubs, accompanied by the Apprentice Boys , or as 
“ fst^Sy bid fhe Britannia Lnd, consisting of fifes and drums An portent 
part of the celebration consists m discharging a grand salvo of artillery from the ci y 
wall the point from which the salute is fired being a bastion close to the Walker 
Testimonial, overlooking the Bogside, which we have already intimated to your 
Excellency may be considered a peculiarly Catholic quarter of Londonderry. The 
celebration was ? not interfered with, and happily passed off without any unpleasant 

°°T™omination of candidates for the city representation took P la °° ™Jg e 
November, the polling on the 22nd, and the declaration of the poll on the 23id. In the 
earlier part of our Inquiry our attention was hardly called to anything connected with 
these days ; but County Inspector Stafford, of the Royal Irish Cton^bulary, when u^er 
mentioned that on the night, as well as he remembered, of Mr. Dowse s 
return he was informed that the Apprentice Boys had cannon m their gun-room, loaded, 
as he understood, with broken crockery, or some such material, which it was proposed 
to brine out, and place in position, with a view to fire on the opposite party. We 
need not tell you/ Excellency how shocked we were to hear such a statement, from a 
gentleman^ whole position at the time made it likely that he had good information, and 
who certainly acted on the belief of its truth. We had indeed, some misgivings as to 
the fact, especially as Mr. Stafford had not ascertained, for Driiaself , by ^ examination of 
them whether or not the guns were loaded. It gratifies us to be able to state that the 
idea was an erroneous one, and that no such murderous des^ ™ ente^ne^Y t^ 
Apprentice Boyparty. Weseeno reason to question the account of the matter, given by 
th/governor of that body when he appeared before us. His statement was that, on the 
evelng of the day in question (the polling day), at about 4 P.M., when 
Hamilton’s prospects of success had altogether vanished, he went, at his lordship s 
desire, to gethis supporters of the werking class, out of the town, to prev^ isteW 
Lord Claude’s committee-rooms were at the Imperial Hotel, m Bishop-street, and the 
gun-room, an old coach factory, was to the rere of the hotel. Mr. Ferguson g°* 

400 or 600 men, of the class alluded to, to accompany him to the place, where he dis- 
missed them, with special injunctions to return quietly to their homes. || the yway 
he met a crowd of the opposite party, with tar-barrels, and a stone, flung 
crowd, struck him. This, he said, much excited the men with him ; but he and some 
other gentlemen succeeded in getting them peaceably away, and he returned to Ins 
house/where he was sitting with lus family, when the panels of his hall-door 
were smashed, and a lighted tar-barrel was thrown into the hall He then went out 
and found on returning to the gun-room, that it had been attacked and a great of 
glass broken by stones, and also that much excitement prevailed there, m the belief 
that an attempt would be made to carry off the guns. He was himself excited 
and finding drunken men in the room, “some of the tag-rag that always follow 
in the wake of an election, wanting money and drink ; he was disgusted, and took 
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some of them by the neck, and flung them out of the room.” Some quiet people present 
said they apprehended a recurrence of the attack, and he represented to Captain Stafford 
that a force of police should be put on the place, and he would have it cleared out. 

This was done. He was quite prepared to say the guns were not loaded, for he him- 
self tested, with a ram-rod, those of them that were mounted — three or four there 

being fourteen or fifteen altogether in the room, for which there was barely space. He 
saw a number of brickbats, gathered up with a view to repel attack, in which they had 
more faith than in the guns. 

On the next (Saturday) night, Mr. Ferguson says that the gun-room was again Mr. Ferguson, 
attacked — it was the night of the day on which the poll was declared — and that he got 5221 10 5227 -’ 
some people of “moderation” and “intelligence” “to remain there and take what 
precautions were necessary for the defence of the place.” He added — “ As to whether they 5226. 
loaded the guns or not, I cannot say, but I say that there were seven or eight people of 
a quiet, determined disposition, that could be depended on, placed there in the posses- 
sion of the rooms, during the night, with instructions from me to allow no fellows in 
there who were drunk.” 

A third attack, according to this witness, was made on Sunday night, but there were Ibid, 
none of his party in the room at the time. The constabulary, under Mr. Stafford, re- 
sisted this attack, and seized the ringleader, who received two months’ imprisonment 
for it subsequently. 

The result of our inquiry into these transactions was to satisfy us that sufficient Vide ev. Sub- Const, 
precautions were taken by the authorities, that the g uns should not be carried off by M'Donndi, 3653-4. 
any attacking party and that no dangerous use should be made of them by those in 
whose possession they were. We must, however, express, in the most emphatic 
manner, to your Excellency, our sense of the grave impropriety and danger of permitting 
cannon, of whatever calibre, to be thus left in the custody of a body of civilians, 
associated too for a purpose Avhich, however legitimate, has a decided party character, 
in the heart of a populous city, liable to very sudden accessions of party feeling. 

Under the influence of such feeling, either their ordinary custodians, or those of the 
opposite political opinions, if they contrived to get possession of them, might commit 
fearful havoc, at any moment, with weapons of so formidable a character. Indeed, it 
is hard to imagine anything more likely to be a cause of public insecurity. 

A couple of days after this, on the 25th of November, Alderman Miller, the present Inspector Stafford, 
Mayor, was re-elected as Alderman, and one or two tar-barrels were burned, within the 1674 ~ 6 - 
walls, by the Conservative section of the people, to signalize his success. 

On the 1st of December, Dr. Babington (now deceased), a gentleman of strong Con- Mr. Hempton, 78- 
servative opinions, was nominated Mayor for 1869, and a similar demonstration was ® 0 5 r ^ I j! pector Staf ‘ 
made by his friends. Those carrying the tar-barrels, it was stated, groaned before the *° r ’ 78 ' 
houses of prominent members of the opposite party. 

The anniversary of the closing of the City Gates was celebrated on the 18th of Mr - Hempton, 102 
December, with the usual accompaniments of banners, music, and salvoes of artillery toll °- 
from the city Avail. At this time the constabulary force in Londonderry had been 
increased to about 100 men. 

The authorities did not in any Avay interfere Avith these different celebrations, which, 
however, passed off without any riotous consequences. 

The 26th of December, St. Stephen’s Day, appears to be celebrated, by the London- Inspector Stafford, 
derry people, by firing at butts, for amusement ; as a natural result, the disposition to 2009’ 1999 ~ 200a 
use fire-arms becoming general. As one of the witnesses said, “Every person who 
can muster arms on that day carries them.” On the day in question, the Catholic 
party, actuated perhaps by a desire to make a counter-demonstration to those in 
which their opponents had been indulging, got up a pi-ocession, with a band, carrying Constable Kennedy, 
a flag, about which a good deal was said during our inquiry, and which Avas pro- 3087 - 
duced in court, for our inspection. It was of white silk, Avith a deep blue fringe, 
and bore a harp Avithout a crown, with a wreath of shamrocks, and the inscription 
“ Hibernia Flute Band.” The processionists forcibly crossed the toll-bridge, to the 
Waterside, the toll-takers being unable to prevent them. Sub-Inspector Stafford then, Mr. Stafford, 1953- 
for the first time, heard from one of the city police of their doings, and followed them. 19G5, 

He found them at Waterside, and tried to get the flag from them, or to have it left at 
a public-house whei’e they had stopped. Some Avere disposed to give it, but others 
would not. They, however, at his request, furled the flag, recrossed the bridge, and, 
accompanied by Mr. Stafford, passed through Waterloo-place, and Shipquay-place, into 
William-street, and on to Abbey-street, where he saw it put up. Four or five shots 
—apparently pistol shots — were fired by some of the crowd on the bridge ; and one 
man Avas arrested Avith a pistol, in William-street, where he fired it, within- a very short 
distance of the Sub-Inspector. 

D B 2 
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12 LONDONDERRY RIOTS INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 

Tie Land —nmhg 

«on, . Mayor, acme of 

mmmmm 

oT the S force thus posted & 20 men, in charge of an officer, were stationed at Butchers 
magistrate, uapxam • , . n t they found a violent commotion. The 

Ptomlr Id n“t fear any order given to the constabulary to fire. He, however, saw 
tao of the tecfrfke theh carbifes to do so, and struck down the weapons to prevent 
The men received very rough usage ; one had his teeth broken and another had 
his eye knocked out. More were cut severely. Eventually the crowd broke through, 

“ in twos and threes,” and paraded the town with music. . , . j 

A number of persons appear likewise to have forced their way in at Bmhops-gate and 
the t™ opposing parties the Apprentice Boy party and the Bogside or Catholic party, 
golX collision! not only attacEfng each other with' stones 

Stafford firing on each other, with revolvers or pistols. This officer had to charge tne 

on & VSjZr Sfed L L constabulary, by the stone-throwing- 

^wZnow’Xt to the melancholy event of the 28th of April, which resulted in the 

^i e rZ r Bo e ;ifZgfnes e s S was to sojourn is but a few ^ XJ 

barrack, where they left ‘heir arms^d thi 

where he piaced th^n in , > we ntto the Imperial Hotel, where he 

proceedings m the Hall temmated toe Rmce & sal /te of twenty . one gu ns 

remained some time. Un his entering m , j ii „ rpaf i (j n ujg 

way StheXtl .ZZTwd! a B ccfmpZief fytfe’ Hibernia B»d, and ™^Sh. fla ? 

milled with theh band, from the wall! ‘round by Society-street, and the >and played 
“ God Save the Queen,” in front of the Imperial Hotel. Subsequent y|*e ^ Wg 
■'their own peculiar airs” — amongst them Deny Walls Away and Protestant 
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Boys.” There was a good deal of excitement in the street, but no violence. The 
Prince, after a while, drove out in a carriage somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Londonderry, and did not return till near 6 p.m. The Apprentice Boys had in the 
meanwhile, put up their guns, and no disturbance had taken place in the city. 

In the course of the day a good deal of anger seems to have been excited, and expressed Mr j w 
not only amongst the Apprentice Boys, but by several highly respectable citizens, at 4459, go ; Abb 
seeing the flag, with the uncrowned harp, borne after the Prince, and also, at some of ^ c £ rt f’ 4 -> 45 ; 
the tunes played by the accompanying band. The flag, it was stated by one witness ’ 

was “flaunted into his Royal Highness’s carriage, which was looked on as a decided 
insult to the Sovereign. 

About 8, p.m., Mr Ferguson, Governor of the Apprentice Boys, was in his office 
when, he states, the band alluded to passed, carrying the flag they had in the earlier part 
of the day. They proceeded, according to the witness, up Shipquay-street, and through Evidence 5233 
the Diamond, playing “ Patrick s day,” and as they went through the Diamond, which 
was then greatly crowded, there were shouts for the “ Irish Republic.” Mr. Ferguson 
left his office, and went out. The band went towards the Imperial Hotel, and thence 
towards the wall He was at the wall himself when he heard shots fired. “ On the 
return of the band, it went out of the town, through Butcher’s-gate, and the result it left 
after it (in the words of the witness) was excitement and rioting between that and half- ibid 
past nine o clock. 

Near this hour, 8 p.m., some violent proceedings took place in the neighbourhood of 
Society-street and Butcher-street, the particulars of which, as well as we could collect 
them seem to have been as follow :-The ramrod of a cannon belonging to the Appren- Constable Kennedy 
tice Loys was carried off, as it would appear, by one of the Bogside people. He was 3149 , etseq. 7 
seized by three of the Constabulary, who tried to wrest it from him, when another Sub-Constable 
constable, coming up, they took the man prisoner, and carried him off to their barrack 5 S ' 2845 ~ 
taking the ramrod from him. Having secured this man, they hastened back to the 
Diamond, by Ferryquay-street, the town being then in a very disturbed state. Another 
man of the Bogside party was arrested at this time for making some political harangue 
and likewise carried off, to the city police-station, outside Bishop’s-gate. The constat 
bulary who made the arrest, returning by Society-street, and down Meetinghouse-row 
found a number of people, over a hundred, on the wall, extending down as. far as Butcher's- 
gate, from which point stones were being flung up Butcher-street by an opposing 
crowd. Those- on the wall were of the Apprentice Boy, the others of the Bogside 
party. There were five of the constabulary then in Butcher-street. The men were 
ordered by the head-constable to “fix swords.” At this time Sub-Constable Sorao-han 
was severely wounded by a stone in the eye. Sub-Constable Michael Reilly °was Sub-Constable M. 
severely cut likewise by a similar missile, and had to go to barrack, from which his Eei %> 3482, 3514. 
officer did not permit him to return. Shots were also exchanged between the parties, Sub-Constable T.F. 
and one of the constabulary told us that he himself fired his revolver in self-defence Donnell, 3740-41. 
However, no loss of life or serious injury would seem fo lave resulted. The con- Sorr^inn 2S83 
stabuiary were between the combatants, and the stone-throwing came apparently from Kennedy, sisi. 
both parties. 



About the hour named Mr. Stafford, the Sub-Inspector, was informed by one of his Evid 1771 lo i 788 
men that “ there was some rowing going on in the town,” and at once hurried to the 
barrack for Ins men, but found they were in the streets. He met them near the Corpo- 
ration Hall, with the head-constable, when he was informed that the force had been 
violently attacked at Butcher-street. He asked the head-constable had he seen the 
Mayor (who was with the Prince at the hotel), and was told either that he had failed 
to see him, or was unwilling to disturb his worship. Mr. Stafford felt satisfied that 
something serious impended, and was, besides, urged to go to the Mayor, which he did, 
but found some difficulty in getting access to him. About a quarter to nine, however, he 
succeeded in getting an interview, when he told his worship the state of the town, savin a 
he “ would not be responsible for the safety of either life or property if the military 
were not sent for.” The remonstrances of the sub-inspector, however, were not attended 
to, and the Mayor declined to call the military out. 

Having left the Mayor, Mr. Stafford met one of the city magistrates, Mr. Thompson, Evidence 1793-4. 
who suggested that they should go back to the hotel, and seek another interview, as 
“ several parties had asked him to send for the military.” They, accordingly, did see 
his worship, and both urged on him the necessity for doing so ; but he stated that Ibid., i804. 

“ he did not like to disturb the Prince, and hoped matters would go on quietly ” and 
the troops were not called out. 

It was now near 10 o’clock, and there was a crowd of people at the lower end of Ibid 1799 to 1826; 
Bishop-street, and in the Diamond, apparently “a mixture of both parties.” Butcher- Constable Kennedy 
street was quite clear, but a number of persons had collected on the adjoining wall. 3153to3160 - 
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When Hr. Thompson and the constabulary 

Dimo^tgg toL /an&g ^ 

other parties off to wall ; for if we go down there we wdl he 3 ” u ™ d w \7^ Bo g. s ide 
and he went to get these men away and saw on to wah w J ker 

.street quickly, which was now foil of people, on whom he called to KJ 

.. 1,1 } )0 ohot • but they pelted him with stones, and he had to fly. 

perfectly still, and another “ writhmg backwards and forwards. Someo tyj 

were by him. The officer found his men drawn up on to Butchel -street side ol me 

D 0?nile Kennedy, having been with to party left in charge of Head-Constable 
Davis cave us the fullest particulars of the firing on the crowd, which we were 1* 
obtSm From his evidence it would seem that, besides to party which Mr. Stated 
and Mr Thompson tried to remove from to wall, another section of those o . 

teifcS feeling 8 occupied Bishop-street. When the Bog-side people expressed tom 
rimvillineiiess to risk going out by Butcher’s Gate, the constable uiged them g J 
Shin auay-street which would be a considerable round, but they objected, probably from 

**» 

through the constabulary, in the direction of Ship-quay-street, through which they had 
previouslY been urged, to get away, but refused. It was at this time that to firing from 
the constabulary took place, and that to three unfortunate men wereffatally wounded. 

Mr John Guy Ferguson (who had become separated m Society-street from Mr. Thomp- 
son anc i Mr Stafford), stated that he was following the crowd down Bishop-street towards 
to Diamond when at the corner there was a temporary halt, a,nd he saw some people near 
HanertVs comer. Those in front called, “ Put them out of it f and “ there was a little 
rush o J the party towards the comer.” He managed to get m front of to crowd to 
prevent coffiLn between the parties, but found no one m the Diamond. In th is Potion 
at least thirty feet in front of to crowd, which in his opimon never went into to 
Diamond proper, he was when to firing commenced. He saw no shots fired by the 

PI3 It would certainly be difficult to reconcile to accounts given of this part of to pro- 
ceetogs by Constable Kennedy and Mr. Ferguson We regret to i Jay thai 1 J® 
give your Excellency a more satisfactory narrative of what occurredthan : ‘ BpXTfrom 
fom statements so little consistent with each other. 

inauirino- fully into this very serious part of the transactions of the 28th ot _ April, y 
the factthat \ criminal charge was impending over the constabulary for their conduct 
on to occasion. It would have been impossible for us to pursue our investigation, m 
tost circumstances, without running to risk of prejudicing to oto f °f to^ tembgs 
of to force who are to stand their trial. Consequently we had to rest content with to 
very imperfect account just submitted to your Excellency. i 

The Mayor, Dr. Babington (now no more), no doubt exlnbited insufficient energy and 
vigilance In this unfortunate occasion. That he should have had great ce “ 

calling out the military with any menacmg obj ect, on an occasion like that of to > Pimce s 
visit, is quite intelligible and pardonable. Naturally he would be unwilling tc .have the 
reputation of to city over which he presided as chief magistrate damaged by such a 
proceeding during the stay tore of to Sovereigns son, if it could possibly be avoided , 
.and to general good conduct of the population would, of course make him the more 
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unwilling to admit its necessity. Called as he was from the presence of his Roval 
Highness, to sanction such a step, much allowance should be made for his hesitation to 
do so, a hesitation, doubtless, increased by the fact stated to us in evidence, that Mr Mr Bond 92* • 

U JNeiU had been much censured by a portion of the press, and of the inhabitants of Mr - Stafford, ife», 
Londonderry, for the promptitude with which he had the troops brought out on the 179a 
previous 20th of July. While, in addition, we had it in evidence that, at the time he 
was applied to, some respectable citizens of Londonderry, actuated also by a desire not to 
cause unpleasantness to the Prince expressed their opinion that the troops should not ibid, m,- 
be sent for. All that can now be said is, that it is much to be deplored that they were not. 1 833 -! ’ 

The great mistake of the day, however, does not seem to us to have been made at 
this time. It was committed at an earlier hour, in not taking the most ample precau- 
tions against the occurrence of disorder. It was well known that a great deal of 
smouldering irritation existed in Londonderry, from the time of the election petition 
trial only a few weeks concluded. The visit of the Prince was an event attended with 
peculiar risk, because, while both parties were likely to offer a welcome to him, each was 
likely, also, to attempt to turn the welcome, so given, into somewhat of a party demon- 
stration, from its own point of view. . If the Apprentice Boys were to fire a royal salute 
m his honour, and to parade their Britannia band, it was improbable that the Bog-side 
people, with the Hibernia band, would not attempt something of a counter-mo-ve. 

Imminent risk of mutual annoyance and offence was thus probable ; and great vigilance 
rv • F e P aration against dangerous consequences were required. The fact that the 
Chief Magistrate would, himself, be a good deal in attendance on the Prince should 
not have been lost sight of ; and arrangements should have been made specially to 
provide for such a contingency. 

Nothing of this sort seems to have been done. The history we have submitted to 
Excellency of the day’s proceedings, in our opinion, unquestionably exhibits a want 
of due precaution. And, sad as the results were, we can only express our surprise that 
they were not worse. The constabulary fired a volley in a crowded street ; conflicting 
mobs not only assailed each other violently with stones, but revolvers, it was stated, Constable Kennedy 
were freely used by each body against the other — a member of the constabulary who 3238,3241,3260. 
was present at the fatal riots of 1864, in Belfast, saying that the firing was “not so 
directed at particular parties there.” Surely it is matter for rejoicing that a riot of such 
a character caused the loss of only three human fives. 

We are happy to say that this closes the list of riots and disturbances; and we have 
no further information to give your Excellency, as to the proceedings taken towards their 
“ prevention or suppression.” 

There remains the last and most important branch of our Inquiry — one which has 
demanded our most anxious consideration, and which we approach now under a 
deep sense of responsibility— namely, “ whether any and what steps ought to be taken 
and whether any and what changes ought to be made, in the local magisterial and police 
jurisdiction, arrangement, and establishment, with a view to the better preservation of 
the public peace, and the prompt suppression of riot and disorder.” 

An examination of the evidence presented to us, at every stage of our investigation, 
would satisfy your Excellency that a very large subject indeed is opened up, under this 
final clause of your Excellency s warrant, and one of our chief difficulties, in dealing with 
it, is satisfactorily to do so without seeming to travel outside the proper boundaries of 
our Report. We shall, however, try to avoid anything not legitimately within its scope, 
m the observations and recommendations that we deem it our duty to lay before vour 
Excellency. J J J 

From whatever class in life; of whatever opinions, political or religious; official or Mr. O’Neill, 1409; 
non-official; native or stranger ; all the witnesses who came before us agreed in one W. Magcrr, 2511 - 
point, -namely, that the people of Londonderry— apart from special exciting causes— K r KS 
are an orderly, quiet, well-conducted, neighbourly population, and kindly and considerate M‘ Carter, 4845. 
towards each other. The municipal government of such a population, numbering under 4846 ; E - Lyndl ’ 
30,000 souls, would seem an easy problem ; and that of Londonderry, we were assured, Mr Young, 3029 . 
on all hands, would prove so, but for the causes so referred to. Unhappily these causes Dr - White, 3554 . 
are not easily modified in them mischievous force, consisting, as they do, in the presence, W ' Ga,la s her . 49 7 2 - 
side by side, of two sections of a community, inheriting traditions of animosity, which 
engaged their remoter ancestors in civil conflict, and placed those of a more recent time 
1 u ^ j® Nation to each other of a dominant and a subject caste ; while to heighten 

the difficulty of the case, the city of them common habitation is one, whose heroic defence, 
at the time of that civil conflict, is the proudest recollection of the one section, while its 
celebration, for the other, is identified with the memory of not only the reverses and the 
rum which befel their side in the struggle, but with that of long after-days of bitter 
humiliation. 
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As a noble exploit of humanity, as a fine example of fidelhy 
valour, of enduring resolution, no one should wish to see the histone defence of De nr 

at least, are not actuated mere y y J J ti it all rega rd it, and resent it because 

SnrobXr howevlr we may understand the sentiment in which they have originated. 
73 intelligent and educated witness, himself not of the Roman Catholic persum 
sion ami sympatSshig with the principles of the great Revolution m sustai inment of 
which the Senders of Derry so resolutely held its walls, pointedly and peculiarly 
b^ectedTo theceWbrations o7the 12th of August and 18th of December 1 - “nunemo- 
active of events occurring in a civil war. Were such a course taken in England, he said, 

“it would not have been civilized from the days of William the Conqueror The country 
would have been broken into factions, and never would have become an united nationality 
Sr is nS No community ever could in any part of the world. Neither Greeks nor 
Romans ever tolerated the celebration of a civil war victory, nor any other Government 
JhTl knS of ” This special objection, of course, exists to the Deny commemorations, 

and thesSesman, wh J duty it is to fase together the ““SSCSS belubtd 
runted societv cannot attach too great importance to it. But, it may well oe aouDiou 
whether the philosophic distinction between these and idl other partisan displays m not 
too refined for the sphere of practical politics. It would be hard to persuade the Derry 
Anprentice Boy whom the law prohibited from celebrating with flags and guns, or 
murnc the shutting or opening of the gates, that he was fairly dealt with, if he witnessed 
TSd cerfmoS on the p!rt of a^ different section of his fellow-countrymen, with 
similar^ accompaniments, in commemoration of an event, or 

perhaps not less objectionable to him. Laws, but especially laws which, m their 
practical enforcement, apply to the less instructed, and less reflecting part of the. 
population, must be framed with regard to something “”e “bmous than abstract 
ririnciules What is of paramount importance is that they should level all &eem g 
distinctions, and should, in the plain popular estimate, place > ^ e TmaJy 
Keeping' this principle in view, we confidently hope that the removal ol the primary 
cause of that ill-will that occasionally develops itself m Londonderry, and brings the 
members of an orderly and neighbourly population into anvry and violent collision, 
would not be found very difficult, if made the subject of legislative intervention. The 
Apprentice Boys are strongly attached to the celebrations connected with th 8 
sifie and woild feel deeply aggrieved at any legislation having for its object then 
elusive suppression ; while some few, rather than abandon their own anniversaries, 
profess a willingness to see aU kinds of public celebrations permitted by law. But, 
amongst the members of the party who approve of the 

believe the majority, including those of leading position m the Conservative ranks, 
would be satisfied that the law should forbid all ouhdoor processions and displays, with 
Cnnls “ and the like. On the other hand, the Catholics, and generally those 

to ®y r |ould P pm7e 0^^™’°^ 

legislation 1 would, be’ to° increase rather than diminish existing evils. In asking your 
Excellency's attention to these facts, we trust we do not, m any way, 5“ iw 

limits of our duty. We ourselves feel that we should very inadequately fulfil that duty 
if WP pi;,-] -not submit tbem for your consideration. _ . 

Before we pass from this part of our Report, we feel it necessary to say something on 
a topic in connexion with which statements of extreme gravity, and it seems to us, 
profoundly °d^erving ^the attention of your Excellency, were offered to us by trush 
woXrwtnesses We allude to the state of feehng now prevalent amongst the 
GaScTJfSadonderry and its neighbourhood, on the subject of the celebrations which 

we have been treating of. . . ., ,r . i, „ 

Without entering on a historical disqmsition, we may easily assume that, down to a 
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comparatively recent date, very little angry feeling was manifested against the cele- 
brations in question. When the city was very limited in extent and population, when 
its inhabitants were almost exclusively Protestant, and when such Catholics as had 
gathered under its walls were poor and few in number, it is easy to imagine that 
anniversaries, celebrated by those who virtually were the citizens, passed off without 
opposition. But, as Londonderry increased in extent and prosperity, it, almost of 
necessity, underwent other changes. Trade and commerce attracted population, much 
of it from the largely Roman Catholic county of Donegal. Of the immigrants of this 
class, some had wealth, perhaps ; others acquired it, in the pursuits of industry. Legisla- 
tive enactments concurrently altered the relations of the Catholic and the Protestant ; 
and, gradually, from being an almost exclusively Protestant community, with a few 
Cathmics amongst the humblest class, a large majority of the population is of the latter 
creed, some of them affluent in means and of good social station, several in comfortable 
circumstances, and nearly all acquainted, more or less, with the history of events that 
cause them to look on the local anniversaries as offensive to themselves. Here then we 
find one reason for the existence of increased discontent with the celebrations. 

Another reason we glanced at, in the commencement of our Report. The city of 
Londonderry, geographically cut off from the strictly Protestant districts of Ulster, has been 
for some time past brought into rapid communication with those portions of them in which 
the Orange organization is most general, by the railways to which we have already referred. 

As matter of private speculation, the railway companies, of late years, have taken to JIr _ Ferguson, 
running excursion trains to Derry, on the two historic anniversaries ; and this, by causing 5002 , 5584 ; 
a large influx of strangers to take part in the proceedings, naturally leads to a more 
angry feeling amongst the great body of the Catholics of that city, than would exist Mr. MacPherson, 
had they been, as of old, exclusively conducted by their fellow-townsmen. The character ^74-s ; Aid. 
of the demonstrations has certainly undergone a change, and, amongst the Catholic A arter ’ 4821 ‘ 
lower classes, at least, they are now regarded with the most hostile feelings. 

As an instance of the danger to the peace of Londonderry, resulting from this influx Mr. Hogg, 1 274 to 
of strangers, we may here notice a meeting of Protestants held on the 9th of June 1869, 2531 ’to asio^Mr 
to protest against the Irish Church Bill, then under the consideration of the Legislature. Doherty, 2086 - 
This meeting was very largely attended, and a considerable number of those attending 2090 . 
it marched in regular procession, through the town, displaying crimson banners, and 
having it was stated, one Orange flag, which, however, was not unfurled during the march. 

After leaving the city for the place of rendezvous, adjacent, the procession seems to have 
increased in number, one witness representing it as consisting' of over 2,000 persons, and 
stating that, at the time, he had seen estimates in the papers, of those who took part in 
the demonstration ranging from 15,000 to 4,000. A band accompanied the procession; but 
does not seem to have played any party-tunes. Here, indeed, we may interpose the remark ^ ec{or p lummer 
that it is difficult to say what is not aparty-tune in Derry ; for the most innocent airs, if played 2364 ; w. Magerr,’ 
by aparticularband, assume, at once, for another section of the people, a party character. The 2559 - 60 . 
fact, of importance, however, for which only we have brought this procession under your 
Excellency’s notice, is that the great number of persons assembled illustrates the danger- 
ous facility afforded by the railway excursion-trains, for concentrating in Londonderry 
bodies of partisans from considerable distances; a very material circumstance when pro- 
viding for the number of its police establishment, and also with respect to the payment 
of the necessary force to be maintained there for the future. 

We may, while on this subject, likewise observe that on the 12th of August last — 
the week before the opening of our Inquiry — the usual celebration of the opening of the 
gates (as to which we shall have to say more in a subsequent place) caused an unusually 
large influx of strangers into Derry. Mr. Ferguson said, in giving evidence respecting Evidence, 5144 . 
it, that “ there was no street in Derry, hardly, that could have held our procession ; we 
could not turn ; it assumed far more gigantic proportions than hitherto.” The excursion- 
trains, doubtless, were a principal cause of this great increase of celebrants on the See also Mr. 
occasion. We do not think it necessary to refer at more length to these two events, as ^‘Carter’s ev,d- 
fortunately neither led to any actual violence, and they only require notice for the 
purpose to which we have asked your Excellency’s attention to them. 

As evidence of the hostile feelings to which we have referred, several witnesses, who 
were admitted on all hands to have peculiar means of knowing the sentiments of the 
classes alluded to, stated, in the most unequivocal language, that if no steps were taken 
by the constituted authorities to put an end to the demonstrations of the 18th of 
December and 12th of August, bloodshed must be the result, for that the Catholics infra, 
had extensively armed themselves, and were determined to stop the processionists by 
force. 

We feel indeed imperatively called on to enter at some length, for your Excellency’s 
information, into the facts brought before us respecting the determination of this party 
d ' C 
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IS LONDONDERRY RIOTS INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 

thus to prevent the Apprentice Boys’ celebrations, and of the measures taken for 
that purpose. Naturally no circumstance which we had to consider seemed to us so 
grave in its character as this resolve on the part of a large body of people to take the 
law into their own hands, and to attempt to put down, by violence of the worst description, 
any proceedings distasteful to them — least of all, proceedings which may be conducted 
according to the existing law — instead of endeavouring to procure their suppression, if 
they should be suppressed, by the action of the Legislature and of the executive 
authority of the State. 

The first witness who referred to any particular date in connexion with the introduction 
of arms into Londonderry for a party purpose, was Mr. John Hempton, who fixed the 
month of November, 1868, as the period at which it was alleged that revolvers were 
bought by the friends of Mr. Dowse, as it was put, to enable them “ to defend themselves 
if necessary.” We need hardly say to your Excellency that a tittle of evidence was not 
given to connect the honorable and learned Sergeant, proximately or remotely, with the 
purchase or _ distribution of these or any other arms. Neither, indeed, did we obtain 
from this witness any clue to the quantity of the weapons said to have been introduced 
into the city, or their character, beyond a statement that they were revolvers of some 
sort. He, however, expressed his belief " that everyone who was able to buy a revolver 
of the working classes got one,” though adding that he “ had no knowledge of it.” He 
had “ often heard it reported that both parties were extensively armed,” but he had 
never seen arms with the Catholics till the night of the procession — namely, that of the 
9 th of February. 

One witness, however, the foreman printer of a local newspaper, entered into details on 
this subject of a truly startling character. According to his evidence, the armi ng of the 
Catholics commenced soon after the night of the 20th of July (that of the Corporation 
Hall riot). The arms were partly purchased by individuals, and partly by subscription, 
with a view to distribution, the total number being probably from 1,700 to 1,800 
revolvers, of which he thought 1,000 might be distributed in the city, and of these about 
.500 were purchased from a fund raised by subscription. Ammunition to the amount 
of twenty-five rounds for each revolver, was, he believed, bought by subscription also, 
and given away to each of the parties to whom one of the 500 revolvers was given. Of 
the revolvers some were four-barrelled, some six-barrelled ; there were twelve-barrelled 
revolvers also, but these were only bought by private parties for themselves. The 
position and character of this witness leave no doubt on our minds as to the general 
correctness of his statements. 

Several witnesses declared that it was the intention of those thus arming themselves 
to prevent forcibly the Apprentice Boys’ celebration of the last 12th of August ; and one 
witness, regarded as highly trustworthy, stated that 5,000 men, armed, were organized 
for the purpose, 2,000 of them from Buncrana and Innishowen, localities in the county 
of Donegal, at distances of from twelve to perhaps eighteen or twenty miles from 
Londonderry, and 1,000 from a place called Muff Glen, in the latter county, about six 
miles distant, in the direction of Coleraine, of which the population is peculiarly Catholic 
in religion. Residents of Londonderry constituted the remaining portion. 

Of these localities one, Muff Glen, was the subject of some highly important evidence 
on our Inquiry, to which we would ask your Excellency’s attention, as distinctly showing 
that the peace of Londonderry is menaced by other dangers than those from within. So 
far back as the 12th of July, 1867, this spot was the scene of an attack by the Catholics 
(who think it a point of honour not to allow the passage of any Orange procession 
through the Glen) on a small party of Orangemen, who attempted to cross a little bridge 
called Tanmaherin Bridge, which stands between the Protestant and Catholic districts, 
and of which the passage is j ealously watched. The attacking party beat the processionists 
and broke and spattered their lodge ornaments. It was expected by the Glen folk that 
on the next anniversary the Orangemen would again try to violate their territory perhaps 
in larger force, and it was resolved to prevent any such incursion. The 12th of July, 
1868, falling on a Sunday, the Orangemen seemed to have remained at home (through 
respect for the day ; but the next day, Monday, a large number of them assembled to 
march into the Muff Glen , territory. They mustered seven or eight hundred, chiefly 
strangers, not Derry people, and were said to have had from seventy to ninety guns, in 
addition to small arms. Something like seven hundred of the Catholic party were 
awaiting them in ambush — four or five hundred at the least — within a sort of natural 
breast-work ; and, like the others, with guns, pistols, revolvers, and other weapons, and 
it was alleged having field-pieces also. The constabulary, however, though they saw 
"some good-looking rifles” with them, and picked up some Eley’s cartridges on the 
spot, did not observe these. Sub-Inspector Stafford, not apprehending anything very 
serious, had gone to the spot early in the day with only fifteen of the latter force ; 
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but finding that the antagonistic parties were so strong in numbers and so well armed, 
he despatched a mounted man for military reinforcement to Derry. Aided by Mr. 

Fitzmaurice, R.M., he in the meanwhile contrived with his small force to prevent the 
Orangemen from proceeding, partly by persuasion, partly by breaking their ranks, and 
contesting the road with them, the Orangemen obstinately trying to go on. The arrival 
of about a company of infantry made matters safe, and no collision between the two 
parties occurred. 

On the last 12th of July (1869), apprehensions were entertained that an attempt would Mr. O’Donnell, r.m., 
again be made by the Orange party to pass through the Muff Glen, and Mr. O’Donnell, 57^ 6641 ’ 5 ' 57 
r.m., was sent there from Belfast on special duty, having with him a force of nine con- 
stabulary, and some fifty soldiers. He found about 800 of the Catholic party posted to 
prevent the passage, whom he knew to be armed, but with the force at his disposal, he 
thought it more prudent merely to watch the movements of the party, than to attempt 
their dispersion. None of the Orangemen however appeared, consequently no breach of 
the peace occurred. 

With such distinct evidence as to the extent to which arms were found amongst the 
people of the Muff Glen, and of the readiness to use them, it is not difficult to believe 
that the statements as to an armed organization of 5,000 men to put down the Derry 
processions (of which the Muff Glen was to supply a contingent of 1,000), have only too 
good foundation. Most certainly a number of highly respectable and trustworthy wit- Mr. O’Neill, isai, 
nesses have expressed their confidence that an organization of the kind, more or less l.’^Caffert^ 
extensive, and more or less supplied with arms, exists, and that but for their exertions, 1554-1500. 
and those of the Roman Catholic clergy, coupled with a belief that the Government 22«* 

would soon interpose to stop the celebration of the anniversaries, force would have been 2526I2530 : iJr. ’ 
resorted to on the last 12th of August to prevent the usual procession. These witnesses Browne, 5444 to 
also concur in declaring that both they themselves and the clergy will be powerless to 5457 ’ 
prevent the resort to violence on another occasion, and in fact, that they had pledged 
themselves not to interpose again for the purpose. 

As regards this celebration of the 12th of August last, which it was found so difficult Dr. Miller, 5594 ; 
to prevent the Catholic party from violently interfering with, we should observe that, ^ r 49 A l 1 5 Carter ’ 4889 
previously to its taking place, the mayor and other magistrates — local and resident — in Mr _ O’Donnell, r.m., 
Londonderry held a meeting, to consider what course it was their duty to take in 5644 to seso. ’ 
connexion with it. To this meeting a programme of the intended arrangements was 
submitted, by Mr. Ferguson, the Governor of the Apprentice Boys, who, however, said 
he could not be responsible for acts of individuals. The programme appearing to the 
meeting to be such as would render the proceedings strictly legal, was allowed to be 
carried out ; and the mayor and resident magistrates were authoi’ized to make such a dis- 
tribution of the constabulary and police, as would, in their opinion, enable the celebration 
to be proceeded with without improper interference from others. A cannon was fired on 
the city wall, and some party tunes were played by a band that accompanied the 
celebrants, towards the latter part of the day ; but Mr. Ferguson emphatically declared Evidence. 5146 to 
that these acts were done against his remonstrance, and that no breach of faith was f t 1 ! ^ 9 ment < of Mr. 
committed by the Apprentice Boys, with his knowledge or sanction. He stated that O’Donnell, r.m., i>. 
persons entirely unconnected with the Society were the culpable parties. This, how- ws, 4th par. 
ever, only shows the more clearly the risk attendant on celebrations, for the conduct of 
which managers with the best intentions cannot be responsible. 

We could not, of course, think of suggesting to your Excellency that menace, from 
any quarter, should be listened to as a reason for changes in the law, which should only 
be made from a clear conviction of their justice and expediency. In dwelling at such 
length on the evidence presented to us, in proof of the exasperation felt by the humbler 
order of the Catholics in Londonderry, we have had no such object ; it was, we thought, 
absolutely necessary that your Excellency should know the full extent of that exaspera- 
tion, and the dangers which it threatens, with a view to due preparation for maintaining 
public order in the locality, under the existing law. But, however little should be 
conceded to mere threats of violence, the fact that they are resorted to by the ignorant 
and unthinking part of the population of Londonderry, cannot, of course, detract from 
the value of testimony respecting the desirableness of putting down all out-door celebra- 
tions and displays, offered by the respectable and intelligent citizens of all ranks, creeds, 
and parties. 

The considerations which we have just brought under the notice of your Excellency, 

. we trust not at too much length, have necessarily had precedence of the last question 
Submitted to us, namely “ whether any and what changes ought to be made in the local 
magisterial and police jurisdiction, arrangement, and establishment, with a view to the 
better preservation of the public peace, and the prompt suppression of riot and disorder.” 

The present magisterial arrangements of Londonderry were the subject of comment 
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and animadversion on the part of a number of witnesses, and, as regards these, we now 
proceed to submit some observations to your Excellency. 

Amongst the reasons assigned for desiring changes in respect to these arrangements 
one, which we regretted to find put forward, was the existence of distrust in the impartial 
administration of justice, by the members of the local bench, in, at least, that class of 
cases in which political or politico-religious feelings might be supposed to exercise an 
influence. Distrust of this sort, unfortunately, is easily excited, in mixed communities, 
in which party spirit runs high, the grounds of it often being very unsubstantial, and 
we have no doubt such a feeling exists amongst, at least, the lower orders of Catholics in 
Londonderry, and some, too, of higher position. We felt it due to the magistrates 
themselves, and of great importance to the public, that full inquiry should be made into 
the supposed proof of alleged partiality. It seems to us unnecessary here to enter into 
detail on what occupies a very considerable part of our Appendix, on this subject. The 
result was to satisfy us that, in point of fact, there was no real foundation for the charges 
made, though, of course, anything that could reasonably be done to remove the suspi- 
cion of partiality, however unfounded, is desirable. If it were possible to add some 
Roman Catholic gentlemen to the Bench of local magistrates, now very exclusively 
Protestant in its constitution, we are sure doing so would produce good effect. 

It was suggested to us, by all those who complained of magisterial partiality, or 
alleged that others did, that a resident magistrate — some preferred two such function- 
aries— should be permanently stationed in Londonderry, who, either alone, or in con- 
junction with those now on the Bench, should administer justice in the class of cases in 
which partisanship is said to be exhibited. The presence on the Bench, and joint adju- 
dication, with the unpaid magistrates, of a resident magistrate, was objected to by no 
one, but generally regarded as desirable. Some witnesses were for the abolition of 
unpaid justices, and the appointment of a local stipendiary, with powers similar to those 
of the metropolitan divisional magistrates. 

We can find no reason for such exceptional arrangements for Londonderry as to feel 
justified in recommending to your Excellency this last-mentioned mode of providing 
for the administration of justice there. As a permanent arrangement, we think it quite 
necessary that there should be a resident magistrate, and we are of opinion that one 
would be found sufficient ; the city being small, and the general disposition of the 
people being quiet and orderly. In cases having anything of a party complexion, we 
feel that it would tend much to. increased confidence in the administration of justice, 
amongst a large portion of the inhabitants, if the adjudication of these cases was left to 
the resident magistrate for the time being. But we would trust to the good sense and 
good feeling of the gentlemen, holding Her Majesty’s Commission of the Peace in the 
city 011 this point, and we believe, that in a short time cases of the kind to which we 
refer would be of rare occurrence in Londonderry. 

From what we have previously said, we need hardly observe that the police arrange- 
ments of the borough need complete alteration. The existing body is, on all sides, con- 
demned, as wholly inadequate to the local necessities. The opinion, in Londonderry 
seems unanimous that the proper substitute for it would be a sufficient number of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, specially empowered, as in Belfast, to discharge the regular 
duties of a watch and ward. The only question as to which any difference of opinion 
existed, amongst witnesses, was what number of officers and men might be required to 
fulfil the necessary duties. A natural indisposition to having increased expense incurred 
for police purposes, by the rate-payers, was exhibited. But, with this, there seemed a 
general desire to secure adequate protection for life and property, at whatever cost. 

The existing local force, we should observe, is maintained, at an outlay of £1,500 a 
year, and evidence was given to show that this is the maximum amount which can be 
allocated from the rates now legally chargeable on the city. The present force, more- 
over, will have to be pensioned off by the Corporation, if discharged. 

We do not think we should be justified in recommending to your Excellency the 
stationing in the city of Londonderry of a police force, exceeding the ordinary require- 
ments of any city of similar extent and population, to be charged on the citizens, through 
an apprehension that its normal state demands peculiar vigilance, or more than common 
repressive agencies, on the part of those responsible for maintaining order and tran- 
quilhty It will be our duty to suggest that, in certain contingencies, such vigilance 
will be demanded, and such agencies must be set at the disposal of the authorities. 
But the body of police to be permanently stationed in Londonderry need not, we think 
exceed one hundred men of the Royal Irish Constabulary, with the proper proportion of 
officers. Of this number sixty should, in our opinion, be chargeable to the city, in the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as the additional force for the borough of Belfast 
(m excess of one hundred and thirty men) is made chargeable there, the city being taxed 
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for the payment of whatever extra remuneration should be fixed for their discharge of 
duties in the municipality, other than those ordinarily performed by the constabulary. 

The additional forty men, whom we think it desirable at present to station in London- 
derry, we do not consider that it would be fair to charge at all on the local rates. Their 
presence, for the preservation of order, we look on as called for less by danger to the peace 
from within the city, than from the peculiar circumstance of its topographical situation, in 
proximity to two classes of the surrounding population, very apt to come into collision 
with each other, and either capable of exciting disturbance in Londonderry itself, at 
very short notice. Whether such a distribution of the constabulary, now placed in the 
counties of Londonderry and Donegal, may be made, as would enable the city to have 
the protection of these forty men, in addition to its own proportion of sixty men, we 
are not in a position to say. But for the reasons we have given, we do not t h i nk the 
citizens of Londonderry should be charged anything for their maintenance. 

With the force thus recommended to your Excellency we feel confident that, on all 
ordinary occasions, the peace of Londonderry could be rendered perfectly secure. But 
we feel it incumbent on us to say that, in case of the continuance of the anniversary 
celebrations of the Apprentice Boys, we could not, with the evidence to which we have 
already requested, in so earnest a way, your Excellency’s attention, suggest that it 
would prove nearly enough to maintain order, or to prevent bloodshed. One of these 
anniversaries — that of the 18th of December — is now near at hand, and considering 
that some 5,000 men, formidably armed, are, as we believe, fully resolved to stop its 
celebration, however meant to be carried out, we need hardly say that the force we have 
suggested could not possibly suffice for such an occasion. As to the action of the 
Executive Government, in reference to such a contingency, however, we feel that we 
have no right to go further than record the facts laid before us, on our Inquiry, which 
we consider important in connexion with it, and to express emphatically our sense of 
the danger which they indicate. 

The duty imposed on us by your Excellency we have now, to the best of our ability, 
fulfilled, and we respectfully submit for your consideration the Report we have agreed 
on. The important topics which it has devolved on us to consider appeared to us to 
demand, and we have bestowed on them, our most anxious attention, our desire being to 
suggest to your Excellency every fact and every opinion, disclosed to us in the course of 
our Inquiry, a knowledge of which we thought likely to guide your Excellency, not only 
in preserving public order, but in promoting social peace and harmony, amongst a popu- 
lation whose disorders are not so much of their own creating as they are. the unhappy 
legacy of a by-gone time. 



We have the honour to remain, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 



WILLIAM A. EXHAM. 
JAMES MURPHY. 



Michael J. Barry, 

Secretary. 



November 30th, 1869. 
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LONDONDERRY RIOTS 



INQUIRY COMMISSION, 



1869 . 



MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 



FIRST DAT. 

Londonderry, Tuesday, August 17, 1869. 
The Commissioners sat at 11 o’clock. 



Michael Joseph Barry, Esq., the Secretary, read the 
Warrant of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, as 
follows : — 

“ By the Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor 
of Ireland. 

“ Spencer. 

“Whereas, certain riots and disturbances of a serious 
Character have on recent occasions taken place in the city 
of Londonderry, and we deem it expedient that inquiry 
should be made in respect of the several matters hereinafter 
set forth, in order that such measures should be adopted 
as may be found necessary for securing the future tranquillity 
of the city : We do hereby authorize and direct you, William 
Allen Exham and James Murphy, esquires, two of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law, to hold a Court of 
Inquiry at Londonderry aforesaid, on Tuesday, the 17th day 
of August, 1869, and following days, and to inquire into the 
circumstances of the said riots and disturbances ; the existing 
local arrangements for the preservation of the peace of the 
city of Londonderry; the magisterial jurisdiction exercised 
within it ; and the amount, and constitution, and efficiency 
of the police force usually available there ; the proceedings 
taken by the magistrates and other local authorities towards 
the prevention or suppression of the said riots and disturb- 
ances ; and whether these authorities and the existing police 
force are adequate to the future maintenance of order and 
tranquillity within the city ; and whether any and what steps 
ought to be taken, and whether any and what changes ought 
to be made in the local, magisterial, and police jurisdiction, 
arrangements, and establishment, with a view to the better 
preservation of the public peace, and the prevention, or 
prompt suppression of riot and disorder ; and for so doing 
this shall be your W arrant. 

“ Given at Her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 11th day 
of August, 1869. 

“By His Excellency’s Command, 

“(Signed), 

“T. II. Burke.” 

Mr. Commissioner Exham said: — My friend, Mr. 
Murphy, and I have been honoured by His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant with instructions to hold an in- 
quiry into the several matters that have been stated 
in His Excellency’s Warrant which has just been read 
by our Secretary. It is now matter of history that 
on a recent occasion, when this city was honoured with 
a visit by His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, riots and 
disturbances of a most serious and lamentable nature 
occurred, which resulted in the loss of, I believe, three 
lives, while other people were more or less injured ; 
and it is alleged that this loss of life, which took place, 
and those injuries, were caused by shots fired by some 
of the police force, then on duty in this city. Now, it 
will be no part of our duty to inquire into matters 
which, it is alleged, may have led to the disturbances 
that took place, as I have described ; but it will be our 
duty to inquire into, and investigate what did take 
place — their commencement, the extent to which they 
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proceeded, and the arrangements that were made by 
the Magistrates and others in authority to prevent 
those riots. It will be our duty to investigate these 
matters, not so much with respect to what took place on 
the occasion itself, as to afford us the opportunity of 
making a report to His Excellency as to the measures 
that in our opinion will be calculated to prevent 
any such occurrences for the future. It will be also 
our duty according to the terms of the warrant, to in- 
quire into the existing local arrangements for the pre- 
servation of the peace in this city — also to inquire in- 
to the magisterial jurisdiction that is exercised wit hin 
it, and the amount, the constitution and the efficiency, 
of the police force which is usually available here. It 
will be part of our duty to investigate the constitution 
of that force, its numbers, the area within which the 
duty of that force is carried on ; and whether in our 
opinion it will be desirable to report to His Excellency, 
according to the information and evidence given before 
us, that any, and if so, what alterations should be 
made in the nature of that force. It will be also our 
duty, as I said before, to inquire into the proceedings 
that were taken by the magistrates and other local 
authorities towards the prevention or suppression of 
the riots and disturbances that have taken place, and 
to consider also whether those authorities, and the 
existing police force as now constituted are adequate 
to the. future maintenance of order and tranquillity 
within this city, and from the information that will be 
given to us, to advise and report whether any and 
what steps ought, in our opinion, to be taken, and 
whether any and what changes should be made in the 
local magisterial, and police jurisdiction, arrangements, 
and establishment, with a view to the better preserva- 
tion of the public peace, and the prevention, or prompt 
suppression of riots and disturbances. Now, in this 
inquiry, we have no power to compel the attendance 
of any witness before us ; we have no power to 
administer an oath to any person, but my friend and 
I invite every person to come forward and give us 
evidence with respect to any of the matters that are 
stated in that warrant. There are several persons 
whose attendance we can, I may say, command — I 
mean those over whom the Government authorities 
have jurisdiction — and we will be very happy if 
persons will furnish us with the names of those of 
the class in question whom they wish to have examined 
before us, and we will request our Secretary to take the 
necessary steps to have those persons produced for ex- 
amination at this inquiry. W e invite the local authori- 
ties and the magistrates to come forward and give all 
the information in their power, and we also hope that 
the local police functionaries will attend, and give the 
fullest information in their power with respect to the 
constitution of the force, and the other matters set out 
in the warrant. As to the course to be adopted (I am 
happy to see professional gentlemen present) I wish to 
state that we shall be glad to suit the convenience of 
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FrusT Day. the professional gentlemen on all sides, if they attend, 

as to the hour at ■which we will sit and rise each day, 

uyust 17. ant [ ag t| le arrangement for the production and 
Mr. Commis- examination of the -witnesses. If any person will give 
sionerExham. us the names of any individuals whom they wish to 
have brought forward, we shall ask our Secretary to 
write to them. I have already said if they are 
persons over whom the Government authorities have 
jurisdiction, we shall take steps immediately to have 
their attendance secured. 

Mr. William M‘Laughlin (barrister). — I may men- 
tion to the Commissioners that I have the honour to ap- 
pear for several persons. I appear for Mr, Alexander 
Black, Town Councillor, and Mr. William Young, 
merchant, and a number of persons who correspond 
with them in religion and politics. I appear, too, for 
Mr. John Hempton, Town Councillor, and I also 
appear for several other persons — viz., Mr. Charles 
O’Neill, a member of the Town Council ; Mr. Patrick 
Bradley, merchant ; Mr. John Casey, merchant ; Mr. 
James M‘Bride, merchant, and the entire body of their 
local co-religionists of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
I should like to ask the Commissioners whether I 
clearly apprehend the statement of the senior Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Exham, to which I gave a deserved and 
full attention, to be, that it is the intention of the 
Commissioners to go no farther back than the riots 
that disgraced our city on the occasion of the visit of 
Prince Arthur. As it appeal’s to me, from a glance 
at the terms of the proclamation first published in this 
city on Saturday last, that the inquiry is to be conver- 
sant with certain riots and disturbances of a serious 
character which took place on “recent occasions,” not 
on any one occasion, and inasmuch as, according to my 
instructions, the parties who took part in the riots on 
the occasion of Prince Arthur’s visit were practically 
the same parties in the riots that took place some time 
previously — parties on the same side, and with the 
same political opinions — and that the latter riot was a 
continuation, as it were, and supplement of the 
former one — I apprehend it is clearly impossible, in 
investigating the secondary development of the original 
cause, to avoid investigating that original cause, and 
thus having all the facts thoroughly investigated. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — -When I mentioned the 
recent lamentable occurrences I did not mean to 
convey that it was our wish or intention, nor is it, to 
limit our inqiiiry to what occurred on that day, which, 
as far as we have reason to know, was the cause of 
the present inquiry being held. There may be matters 
anterior to that well worthy of consideration by us, 
and we don’t mean for a single moment to shut you. 
out, or to shut any person out, from giving evidence 
with respect to any other disturbance that took place 
either before or after that, which evidence it would be 
desirable to have in relation to the several matters 
stated in the warrant. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — Thank you. 

Mr. Alexander Crawford (solicitor). — I have the 
honour to appear before the Commissioners on behalf 
of a person named Moncrieff, whose brother lost his 
life on the occasion of the last riot. I also appear on 
behalf of William Craig, whose son was shot. Both 
have instructed me to appear, and having communi- 
cated with the senior attorney who assisted at, and 
indeed managed the case when it was investigated 
here before the local authorities, and finding that it 
would be impossible for him to be here for some days, 
my attendance before you now is to ask that you will 
give us an adjournment to enable us to bring before 
you the necessary evidence. We have had only the 
notice of one day. This morning the papers for the 
first time told the hour at which the Court would sit, 
and it was only on Saturday we learned the day when 
the Commissioners would commence their duties. I 
am instructed to ask the Commissioners to adjourn the 
Court for such a length of time as will give the ordi- 
nary notice. I am quite satisfied, if the ordinary 
notice had been given as at the assizes, this Court would 
be crowded by citizens ready to come before you and 
give you all the information in their power. But 



owing to the limited time that has been given for the 
circulation of the notice, I see an absence of the re- 
spectable citizens of the town to a far greater extent 
than I could have anticipated, seeing the importance 
of the inquiry intrusted to your charge. It is the 
ordinary custom to give at least ten days’ notice of the 
intention of the Crown to hold a court of assize. I 
would ask the Commissioners to adopt that as a prece- 
dent, and allow ten days to elapse from the time the 
notice was first published. We first learned the time 
for holding the Commission through the Londonderry 
Journal and the Londonderry Standard of Saturday, 
and even on that day I believe the notice was not 
posted. The public are not all newspaper readers, 
though many of them are, and as I said, the public 
proclamation, as I understand, was not posted as early 
as the day it appeared in the papers. Under these 
circumstances, and finding that the senior attorney 
who had the management of the case is detained 
at Portadown, and that his services are retained 
by Mr. Moncrieff for the purpose of having the whole 
of this matter investigated before the Commissioners, 
I would ask the Commissioners to adjourn the court 
for such reasonable time as they think will enable us 
to get the necessary witnesses to be produced before 
them. If the Commissioners think ten days too long, 
a notice, I would be ready to proceed on this day week, 
or on Monday next with the investigation. I now 
apply on behalf of the two parties I have named,, and 
on behalf of myself as a citizen, that proper notice 
shall be given so that we may have the opportunity 
of getting the necessary parties to give information to 
the Commissioners upon the matters they are. to in- 
quire into. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Mr. Crawford,, it is 
not our intention to shut out any evidence, and, 
recollect, we have ample time for holding the inquiry, 
and, if we see any necessity for it, of adj ourning. We 
have been talking over this matter ourselves, and 
are very much influenced by the course that was taken, 
on a former occasion, when an inquiry somewhat 
similar to this was held at Belfast. An application 
was then made to the two gentlemen who acted as 
Commissioners — the present Solicitor-General and' 
Sergeant Dowse — to adjourn. It was alleged that 
very short notice had been given — in fact the notice 
was of about two days more duration than here. The 
inquiry at Belfast was very much more extensive in 
its character — necessarily more extensive — than it can 
be here ; and the two learned gentlemen I have named 
thought it was not necessary or desirable to adjourn, 
and I will tell you the reason why. There were 
certain matters on which really no conflict could take 
place — namely, the constitution of the police force, its 
numbers, the duties performed by it, the area over 
which those duties extended, and matters of that kind, 
which should necessarily occupy a good deal of time, 
and were common facts to both parties; and then, 
while these matters were being investigated, the 
parties were able to get ready any evidence which 
they desired to present on matters upon which there 
was likely to be conflicting evidence on one side and 
the other — matters, of course, included within the 
scope of the wai’ramt of the Commissioners. Now, we 
think the same course can be adopted here. We do 
not see the slightest objection — on the contrary, we 
think it fair and reasonable — not to commence the 
evidence until Thursday morning. A good deal can 
be done this day and to-morrow. Then, you see, we 
have the local authorities and the magistrates here. 
We have the Town Clerk, who must know the consti- 
tution of the police force, and, I should hope, we shall 
have the benefit of his attendance, and his assistance 
in giving information with respect to the constitution 
of that force, as soon as possible. We have, of course,, 
on the spot the chief constable or other principal 
officer of the local police. He can give, I presume, 
information upon matters we have to investigate. 
There are some sergeants, I believe, connected with 
the force (we really know nothing absolutely about it), 
whom we may be able to examine with respect to the 
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constitution and duties of the force, and then as to 
anything that took place on the occasion when Mr. 
M'Laughlin says there were disturbances prior to the 
28th of April, or as to the occurrences of the 28th of 
April themselves — we need not go into these matters 
until, say, next Monday. Thus, without having to 
adjourn the Commission, we shall be able to devote 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday to those matters, 
which are common to all parties, and also to others 
which, to a certain extent, will become matters of 
inquiry — namely, with respect to the taxation for the 
police— if an alteration in the force is thought necessary. 
For instance, it may have so occurred, that the Town 
Council here may have had in contemplation some of 
these matters, and then we should have to go into 
the questions depending on any alterations they contem- 
plated in the police force — how an increased force 
■should be paid, if there was to be an increased force. 
All these matters can be gone into, which, I presume, 
really comprise no debatable ground on any side. 
Then, afterwards, if you should not be ready by next 
Monday, that would be the proper time to ask us 
did we not think we should adjourn for a few days ; 
but we think that, between this and Monday, Thurs- 
day Friday and Saturday may be very well consumed 
in matters which must be gone into either first or 
last. 

Mr. Crawford . — I don’t know how far Mr. M'Laugh- 
lin intends to go back. I would not be at all aston- 
ished to find an allegation made that the foundation of 
the riots was at a very remote period indeed, and I 
don’t know that it would not be better to exhaust that 
branch before we go into the actual riots in which my 
client has an interest. If Mr. M'Laughlin proposes to 
.go back fifteen or twenty, years, or to a remoter period, 
I do not think I would ask for an adjournment at all. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Mr. M'Laughlin would 
not, I think, ask to go back so far under the term 
“.recent.” 

Mr. Crawford . — Do I understand that the Commis- 
sioners will not go first into the last riots 1 

Mr. M'Laughlin . — Perhaps the Commissioners will 
'kindly hear me on the matter before they act on the 
application of my friend, Mr. Crawford. Now, I may 
at once absolve my friend from any anxiety that may 
torture his mind as to the antiquarian nature of my 
researches before you. I will do nothing of the sort 
'he apprehends. I mean to go no further back as re- 
gards actual riots than to certain riots that were really 
the origin, and first edition of the riots of which the 
“ royal” riots, if I may so call them, were the second 
edition, and in respect of which I had the honour of 
appearing for three several days, Mr. Crawford being 
at the opposite side ; and, as I presume, Mr. Crawford 
must have been bom as a condition precedent to his 
appearing, and as he is not yet fifty years of age I do 
not see -with that explanation that any practical diffi- 
culty arises such as he apprehends. But I am with 
Mr. Crawford — I say it with great seriousness — as 
regards the necessity of some moderate term of ad- 
journment. No doubt the shortness of the notice has 
caused the professional men on either side to be 
more or less embarrassed, but the embarrassment, the 
nature of which Mr. Crawford has explained so fully, 
arises, it appears, from the absence of another advo- 
cate, a very able man, but not a whit more able than 
Mr. Crawford ; and the peculiarity of Mr. Crawford’s 
case with respect to the particular riots I am now 
alluding to — the riots of July last year — the pecu- 
liarity is this, that in relation to those riots Mr. 
Crawford himself appeared, and Mr. Bea — I mention 
his name with profound respect and some little courage 
— did not appear. Mi - . Bea did appear eight or nine 
months afterwards on the occasion of the investigation 
into the death of poor Moncrieff. Therefore in rela- 
tion to the first part of the inquiry, or that conversant 
with the Corporation Hall riots, as I may call them, 
the absence of Mr. Bea is not the calamity, my friend, 
for the purpose of obtaining the adjournment, would 
suggest. With respect to the suggestion of Mr. Com- 
missioner Exham that the inquiry should in the 
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first instance be into the constitution of the police 
force, their numbers, the taxation for them, the muni- 
cipal and other arrangements connected therewith, I 
t hink with great respect it would lead to something 
very like a duplicating of part of the evidence, because 
the peculiar force of certain considerations with respect 
to the police will only develop themselves when the in- 
quiry takes place into the riots, with respect to which 
the efficiency of the police will form part of the trans- 
action. I would suggest to the Commissioners that 
an adjournment till Friday or Monday will serve all 
practical purposes — it will serve particularly the matter 
of Moncriefl’s death — and if it is necessary to have Mr. 
Bea at that inquiry there will be plenty of opportunity 
for it, unfortunately, before the Commission concludes. 
That is all I have to say, and it is better to say it at 
once before you decide. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What we propose to 
do is not to sit till Thursday. 

Mr . M'Laughlin. — I think that will do very well. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — As we now adjourn till 
Thursday, you ought to give us a list of the persons 
you propose to examine as witnesses. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — Certainly ; we have very many 
witnesses. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — If there are any of the 
Government employes you wish to have summoned we 
would ask you to give in the names as soon as you can 
to Mr. Barry, in order that he may communicate to 
the persons that we have given the necessary direction 
for their attendance. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — We are not in a position at this 
moment to give a list of the witnesses. 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — W" e don’t ask it now, 
but as soon as you can give it. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — A number of witnesses with 
respect to that particular department of the riots into 
which, it would appear, the beginning of the proceed- 
ings will go do not reside in town. It occurs in this 
way. On the occasion of the Corporation Hall riots, 
or rather after it, several of the men gave evidence at 
the lengthened magisterial inquiry subsequently held, 
at which Mr. Crawfford appeared for one party, and I 
had the honour of appearing for another. The consta- 
bulary authorities, in- the exercise of a very wise dis- 
cretion, thought it necessary to draft into various parts 
of the country — some very remote — these men. As 
far as I can ascertain from the ordinary sources of 
intelligence, Mr. Stafford has also been transferred, in 
the meantime, to the county of Down. 

Mr. Co mmis sioner Exiiam. — So far as Mr. Stafford 
is concerned, I have no doubt we can have him here by 
Thursday morning. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — The same facility of communica- 
tion that exists elsewhere does not exist with respect 
to the county of Londonderry. The peculiarity of 
that county is that the railways run round it, not 
through it. That is really the fact. It is possible 
Friday might suit better. 

Mr. Crawford. — I should press upon the Commis- 
sioners — more, perhaps, than I did — the fact that Mr. 
Bea, when applied to, and knowing, as we only knew 
yesterday, by telegram from Derry, that the Commis- 
sion would open here to-day, instantly asked for an 
adjournment of a case in which he is engaged profes- 
sionally at Portadown, and in consequence of that, and 
the want of notice, Mr. Bea instructed me — and as 
he is my senior I am bound to take these instructions 
and urge them on the Commissioners — that any ad- 
journment for less than to Monday would make it 
impossible for him to be present at the Commission. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — The Commissioners will allow 
me to say by way of rejoinder to that, that there is, I 
think, an implied want of respect involved in my 
friend’s application, because although Mr. Bea, his 
senior, applied to the Coroner at Portadown for a 
postponement that he might come here, the Coroner 
in the exercise of the respect due to his court, re- 
fused to adjourn ; and now the Commissioners are 
asked to do "that which certainly an officer not above 
Boval Commissioners would not do. It seems to me 
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hist Day. that this is very like, though it is not so intended, a 
" ^ disrespect. 

‘ Mr. Commissioner Exham. — The Coroner’s inquiry 
was actually going on ; therefore it seemed hard to ask 
for an adjournment. 

Mr. M‘Laug/ilin. — I believe all the evidence has 
been given. 

Mr. Crawford. — There is, as I said before, ten days’ 
notice given of the holding of an assizes. There was 
no doubt for many months that this Commission 
would be nominated. I heard the names of the two 
gentlemen I have the pleasure of addressing mentioned 
more than a month ago, and that we were to have a 
Commission at one time or another was known since 
the 28th of April or shortly afterwards. There was a 
perfect knowledge of the intention of the Government, 
and there could have been no difficulty in giving the 
ten days’ notice required. But it looks as if the 
Government had some intention to take the people 
of Derry by surprise. I don’t want to make any other 
observation. 

Mr. M‘LmgMin. — I think it would have been better 
to have left that for Mr. Kea. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do I understand you 
to say, Mr. M'Laughlin, with respect to the men that 
were here, and that you state were aware of what has 
taken place, that you require their attendance ? 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Oh, certainly — in order to show 
the character of the occurrences, not for the purpose 
of identifying parties. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We clearly understand 
what you want them for ; but we wish to know do you 
mean that you could not go on on Thursday unless 
you had the attendance of all these men ? 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I could not go on at all with 
the same facility that I would go on supposing I had 
them. I am, of course, entitled to get any evidence 
that the authorities can give ; but my evidence quoad 
those riots, will not be confined to the constabulary ; 
we will go into a body of other evidence. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What would you and 
Mr. Crawford suggest with respect to the hour of the 
Court sitting? Would half past ten for sitting be a 
suitable hour? 

Mr. M‘Laugldin. — (After a conference with Mr. 
Crawford) — We wish to thank you for thinking of 
our convenience ; it would be our business to suit the 
convenience of the Court. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We are entirely the 
servants of the public, and you appearing on both sides 
for the public, of course it is your convenience should 
be attended to. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — We think that as a great number 
of magistrates and leading citizens are at the water- 
side, and as, perhaps, the trains and steamers do 
not arrive in time for half past ten, it might be best 
to say from eleven to four each day. 



Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — E leven will|be a very 
good hour. 

Mi-. McLaughlin . — I will endeavour this evening to 
have handed in to Mr. Barry a list of the constabulary 
we wish to have as- witnesses : but these will not by 
any means exhaust the list. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What we want par- 
ticularly is a list of those you want us to procure the 
attendance of. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We don’t ask it for 
our information in the matter at all. You can pro- 
duce as many witnesses as you like in addition, as can 
also Mr. Crawford ; but where you require the aid of 
the Commissioners in procuring the attendance of 
parties we wish you to give us notice of that — that 
is all. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — That I will do. 

Mr. Crawford. — Do I understand the Commissioners 
to say that they will not go at all into the portion of 
the case referring to the actual riots before Monday — 
I mean the actual riots of last April? 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — In all probability not. 
Indeed I may say we will not. If Mr. M'Laughlin 
goes into the matters he referred to, with the other 
subjects of investigation, we are sure they will occupy 
till Monday. 

Mr. M l Laughlm. — I don’t intend to make any 
speeches. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W e don’t propose to 
have any speeches. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — I may also mention that, in at- 
tending here to elucidate the facts, not only will there 
be no speeches, but in the examination of the circum- 
stances attending the Corporation Hall riots, as we 
may call them, there will be no necessity for identify- 
ing individuals at all. It is the general characteristics, 
of the riots, and the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
police with respect thereto. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Precisely. It is not 
into the acts of particular individuals, but into the 
riots that this investigation is to go. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — I presume, so far as it is practic- 
able, the matters to be investigated will be taken in 
the order in which they appear in the proclamation. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Certainly, as nearly as 
can be. It is understood then that we now adjourn 
till eleven o’clock on Thursday mo rnin g, and that we 
shall then go on with any evidence Mr. M'Laughlin 
adduces with respect to the riots or disturbances — of 
course not of the latest date — but recently before the 
28th of April of this year. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — Precisely so. 

Mr. Crawford. — I was under the impression the 
adjournment was to be till Friday. 

Mr .M‘Laughlin. — The Commissioners named Thurs- 
day. 

Adjourned. 



SECOND DAY. 

Thursday, August 19, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



Mr. Commissioner Exham said — Mr. M'Laughlin, 
we got your list, and our Secretary sent notice to every 
person named in it last night. We have also made 
to the authorities in Dublin the necessary application 
to have two persons, one, Mr. Stafford, the other, the 
Constable O’Donnell, ordered to attend. I don’t know 
when the letters went, or whether the parties may 
have got them in time to be here this morning, but 
I am certain they will be here at half-past three. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I have no doubt about it, and in 
the mean time we can go on, and if the Commissioners 
please 1 will now examine witnesses with respect to 
the Corporation Hall riots on the night of the 20th 
o* J u v> 1868 > 'which appear to be the beg inning of 



the series of riots that culminated in the unhappv 
disaster of the 28th of April. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Very well. 

Mr. John Rea. — What I would respectfully ask 
would be this— that Mr. M‘Lauglilin should open his 
case so that we may have the advantage of knowing 
what he proposes to prove— what object he wishes to 
arrive at, and what we are to meet. There is some- 
times a violent obj ection made to whatis called “speechi- 
fying,” but I never could see any foundation for it. 
Where there is an important issue before a court, I 
think nothing can be more important for the infor- 
mation of the opposing advocate than the statement 
of a counsel of Mr. M'Laughlin’s competency and 
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position. As soon as we had his statement, we would 
ascertain what we should do for the purpose of making 
our statement, and producing negativing or rebutting 
evidence. But if he does not make a statement, but 
merely produces witness after witness without stating 
the object, we shall be to a very great extent taken by 
surprise. We shall see by his making the statement 
what it is he would ask the Commissioners to report, 
and it would then be our duty to decide how much of 
that report we would be inclined to agree to, and how 
much we were inclined to contest. It might, for 
instance, turn out that upon certain points there was 
an agreement between the Corporation and the Govern- 
ment, and that in place of opposing we were here to 
facilitate ; but we complain and complain bitterly if 
Mr. M'Laughlin does not open his case fully. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You will recollect, Mr. 
Rea, that on another occasion when a somewhat similar 
inquiry to this was held, and legal gentlemen appeared 
on each side, the Commissioners did not think it desir- 
able to have speeches, and certainly my friend and I do 
not think it desirable that we should. We have heard 
from Mr. M'Laughlin already that what he intends to 
prove is, that not at a very remote period, but at some 
recent period — going back, as he now says, to the 20th 
of July last year — riots of a serious nature took place 
in the city of Londonderry, and, of course, following 
that up, either that the magistrates did not take pro- 
per steps to put down those riots, or that the force at 
their command was not adequate and sufficient for 
putting them down. That is what I understand he 
proposes to prove. 

Mr. McLaughlin . — It may facilitate proceedings if 
Mr. Rea will kindly say for whom he appears. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — T hat is reasonable. 



Mr. Rea . — I appear for Thomas Henry MoncriefF 
and William Craig, two parties next of kin of 
deceased persons. I also appear for James Barker, a 
person sent for tidal for murder at the next Derry 
assizes. These are the parties for whom I appear at 
present, and, of course, I cannot appear for any interest 
conflicting with theirs, but I may in the course of this 
day or to-morrow receive instructions to appear for 
other parties who may have collateral interests ; and for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether I should induce 
these parties to appear and facilitate the proceedings of 
the Court, or submit to its jurisdiction, I want Mr. 
M'Laughlin to make a statement, and I would ask 
the Commissioners not to prohibit addresses, but to 
permit them at the discretion of the parties who attend 
here, either for substantial individuals or for bond fide 
interests. 

Mi\ M‘Laughlin. — Mr. Rea has put forward his 
statement with characteristic strength, but I think he 
cares not so much for hearing a speech of mine made, as 
that the fact that it was permitted may furnish him with 
a precedent for spending the remainder of the month in 
making speeches of his own. I shall make no speech. 

Mr. Rea . — That is not my object ; I may, perhaps, 
not think it necessary to make any speech at all. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — The warrant tells you 
fully what we are to go into. We shall go into 
nothing that is not in the warrant, and is not relevant 
to it. You have heard what it is Mr. M'Laughlin 
now intends to give evidence upon. You have the 
immense advantage that results from his com m encing. 
You will know what he is endeavouring to prove as 
he goes along, and you will know how to meet it. 

Evidence was then proceeded with. 



Second Dat. 
August 19. 



Mr. John Henvpton examined by Mr. M‘Laughlin. 



1. You reside in Derry ? — Yes. 

2. What is your business! — Bookseller. 

3. I believe you have been a .resident of Derry al- 
most since you were born ? — Yes. 

4. And you know the city well ? — I do. 

5. And its inhabitants 1 — Yes. 

6. I believe special circumstances have called your 
attention to the political feeling locally existing ? — I 
am aware of the political feeling. 

7. And I believe you have given some time and 
attention to local matters politically ? — Yes. 

8. You are a member of the Town Council, I be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

9. Recently elected — at least two or three years 
ago! — Yes. 

10. Now, of course, you remember the riots that 
took place on the occasion of the visit of Prince 
Arthur to this city 1 — I do. 

11. How long is it since you became a member of 
the Tow Council ? — Two and a half years. 

12. You remember, I think you said, the occasion 
of Prince Arthur’s visit to Derry, and the riots that 
took place on that evening? — I do. 

13. Do you remember any similar occurrence result- 
ing in the deaths of three men, with reference to any 
other public event in Derry, by violence — I believe 
not ? — Not by violence. 

14. Confining your attention to the last twelve- 
month, or, we will say, thirteen or fourteen months, 
is political feeling in Derry more excited than it was, 
and is the peace of the city more endangered than it 
had been previously ? — Political feeling has been most 
excited after Mr. Dowse won the election. 

15. That election, I believe, took place in the latter 
part of 1868 — November? — November, yes. 

16. I believe from the time Mr. Dowse made his 
appearance in Derry till the time of the election pub- 
lic feeling was increasing in excitement? — Yes ; there 
was excitement at the beginning of the canvass. 



17. And I believe the excitement gradually in- 
creased as the canvass went on ? — It may have done 

18. But is it not the fact that it did? — I could not 
charge my memory. I recollect threats being used 
during the canvass. 

19. I believe you served your apprenticeship to be 
an attorney ? — Yes. 

20. I believe you have a very extensive acquaint- 
ance with the people by reason of having a bookseller’s 
and stationer’s shop, to which people generally resort? 
— I know most of the people of the town. 

21. Now, from the time that Mr. Dowse’s canvass 
began in summer last, did you observe an increase 
of local excitement? — I could not possibly charge my 
memory with it. 

22. But as far as your observation went ? — I know 
that interest increased very much as his canvass went 
on — naturally. 

23. I may ask you, with great respect to the noble- 
man I refer to, if the opposing candidate was Lord 
Claude Hamilton? — Yes. 

24. .And he was supported by the Conservative 
party, including the Apprentice Boy party? — Yes. 

25. Do you remember the occasion on which Mr. 
Dowse gave a lecture at the Corporation Hall on the 
20th July, 1868?— Yes. 

26. Do you remember a certain riot taking place on 
that occasion ? — I do. 

27. I believe you saw portion of the riots yourself ? 
— I saw the commencement of them. 

28. I believe an attempt was made on that occasion 
by the Apprentice Boys — and that is why I mentioned 
them — to break into the Corporation Hall by force ? 
— Yes, I saw them doing it. I saw the attempt made 
by the Apprentice Boys. 

29. You have already heard it suggested that you 
were an Apprentice Boy yourself? — Yes. 

30. I believe you were in point of fact ? — Yes. 



Mr. John 
Hempton. 
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31. In that capacity did you know those who were 
Apprentice Boys ? — Yes, I did. 

32. Did you see portion of the riot at the Corpora- 
tion Hall that day ? — I did. I did not acquire my 
knowledge in the way that Counsellor M'Laughlin 
says. I have my knowledge of these pax-ties being 
Apprentice Boys from seeing them always acting as 
such; and I have seen those always acting among the 
Apprentice Boys attempting to break in the Town Hall. 

33. Now, cex-tain parties opposed to Mr. Dowse 
attempted to break into the Hall? — Yes. 

34. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Of what descrip- 
tion was that patty, and about what was the number 
composing it 1 — -They were young working men, about 
forty or fifty — came out of London-street in pi-ocession, 
marched down opposite the wall at the hall-door of the 
Town Hall, and as they approached it they broke into 
a run, and dashed fox-ward. The borough constables 
were outside ; they went on each side, and the men 
attacked the door ; and the crowd then became very 
dense about it, and I could not distinguish anything 
further than the jostling and the sticks. The borough 
constables were outside the door to assist xxs in keeping 
the hall, and when the running, people came down 
and rushed forward they of course left the way for 
them, to give them an opportunity of bursting in — I 
believe one of them got in. 

35. To give them an opportunity 1 — I saw it. 

36. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did the borough 
constables leave the position that they were in for the 
protection of the Town Hall ?— They ojxened on each 
side. I suppose they did not want to be struck by 
the sticks. The other police were standing along the 
line of the procession. 

37. The constabulary ? — Yes; as the procession 
passed on down the coixstabulary were standing here 
and there along the pathway. 

38. They saw that procession co min g down and 
rushing forward ? — Yes. 

[Mr. M'Laughlin lxex-e handed up to the Commis- 
sioners a map of Londonderry, showing the relative 
positions of London-street, the Town Hall, &c., on 
which the -witness pointed out the various localities 
in question.] 

39. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Now, you spokeof those yoxxng 
men who came in procession marching oixt of London- 
street ? — Yes. 

40. Do you know out of what part of London-street 
they came ? — I did not see them coming out of the 
gateway, but I know where they were assembled. 

41. At that time there was opposite Attorney 
M ‘Intyre’s in London-street a band-room or lodge- 
room occupied by certain young men ?— Yes, and the 
cannon were there. 

42. And those were the cannon that belonged to 
the people that we will not call the Apprentice Boys ? 
— Yes, the clubs. I saw the Governor of the Appren- 
tice Boys among them in a few minutes after that. 
There was a stone thrown up at the Town Hall vcixx- 
dow. I was in my house, and he appeax-ed to have 
been leading them. I can name the pax-ties. I saw 
the procession of men headed by a person called John 
Donald, and in that crowd was a person called Charles 
M'Auley, and other persons whose names I do not 
recollect. That crowd after theix- attack on the hall- 
door came x-oxxnd opposite the front df my house. 

43. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — About how many 
individuals would you say were in that crowd?— 
There might be about sixty. 

44. Tell us about the hour of the day or evening 
it 'was ? — The attack was made, I think, at a quarter 
to eight, and this would be about twenty minutes 
after. The procession came round, after being repxxlsed 
from the Hall, opposite my door; and that was what 
I wanted to explain — that I saw Donald acting again 
as leader, calling out party cries for Lord Claude — the 
same person that headed them— and it was then and 
not before that I saw the Governor among the Boys. 
He had not been in the procession, but he came in. It 
xs not from my knowledge that I call him the Governor. 



There was no Governor known at the time I was 
among the Apprentices. It is a modern affair. 

45. First tell us what they did at the Hall when they 
made the rush?— They made a rush and -endeavoured 
to force their way in. 

46. Mr. M‘ Laughlin. — Coxxld you obsex-ve had they 
anything in their hands? — I could not charge my 
memory ; but that was proven on the trial. 

47. Mr. McLaughlin (producing a notched bludgeon). 
—Did you ever see that before? — I did, or saw some- 
thinglike it. 

48. You saw the party coming down and m airing the 
attack? — Yes. 

49. Were you present afterwards at the magisterial 

inquiry, when you remember all these things were pro- 
duced?— Yes. 1 

50. You saw them making the attack ? — Yes. 

51. And you saw them, as I caught your answer, 
repulsed ? — After a long time they came round, 
evidently kept oxxt. I sxxppose the door was kept shut 
on them. I did not stay. 

52. Do you happen to know of your own know- 

ledge who the man was that was at the door that night ? 
— I left Mr. Hogg in chax-ge of the door. ° 

53. Is this the man [pointing -to a person in court] ? 

—Yes. J ’ 

54. Your house is about ten yards, I suppose, from 
the Corporation Hall door ? [Witness points out its 
position on the map.] 

55. Now, where were you in your house when you 
saw this ? — In the front window above stairs, having a 
view of the whole Diamond — at least that side of the 
Diamond. 

56. How long did you remain there ? — About ten 
minutes. 

57. During those ten nxinutes did you observe any- 
thing with your own eyes going on in the Diamond, 
m the way of riot or anything of that sort ?— No— at 
my side of the Diamond. 

58. Did you afterwards go out to the street? — Yes ; 
I came down and went to the Town Hall, several 
tunes, out and in ; but I was not present at the time 
the windows were broken, so I did not see that 
riot. 

59. But I believe you subsequently saw the 
windows fractured? — I know the Cox-poration paid 
for it. 

60. Were you on the Butcher-street side of the 
Diamond that night ? — I think ixot. 

61. Do you remember subsequently seeing, at the 
Mayors office this man Donald, whose name you 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

62. That was on the same occasion when you saw 
this ? — I cannot recollect. 

63. Do you remember anything happening to your- 
self shortly after that in the way of threats or any- 
thing of that sort ? — Nothing, except on the day of 
the election. But they broke my windows that night 
of the riot, and some time subsequently too. 

64. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— Now after that 
occurrence, between that time in July last year and 
the 12th of August following, can you youx-self say 
that you saw anything occurring in the streets, or heard 
anything that would enable you to say that excitement 
increased ? — I could not possibly recollect anythin'* of 
the kind. 

65. Mr. M‘ Laughlin. —From the 20th of July to the 
12 th of August was pxxblic feeling and excitement in- 
creasing ?— From the 20th of July to the 12tlx of 
August is a very short interval ; in the interval there 
were summonses issued for the attack on the Hall 
Pending the proceedings everything kept quiet. 

66. The 12th of August in Derry, I believe, is a 
day on which there are usually processions and firing 
of guns, and things of that sort ? — Yes. 

67. Then on that particular 12th of August that 
occurred xmmediately after the 20th of July, after the 
attack on the Hall and before the election, do you 
know whether there were any processions and firin'* 
of guns ? — Oh, there was firing of guns. 
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68. Those were the guns of the Apprentice Boys ? 
— Yes. I •was up among them. 

69. Did' you see any of the persons who fired them 
whom you could identify as being the persons who 
made the attack on the Hall. Do not give the names ? 
— Yes ; I went up to see them. 

70. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was it the cannon 
described as the Russian trophies, or Corporation can- 
non, or a third class of cannon that you saw fired on 
that occasion ? — The guns of the clubs. 

71. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Do you know of your own 
knowledge whether or not there were any displays on 
or about the 1st of December, 1868 1 — I think that 
the election of Alderman Miller was before that, but 
I recollect distinctly that on the 1st of December there 
were tar barrels. 

72. I believe the nomination proceedings took place 
on the 20th of November ? — On the 25th of November 
was Alderman Miller’s election. 

73. The nomination proceedings took place on the 
20th of November? — You are speaking of the city 
election. I was speaking of the municipal affair. 

74. I am talking of the parliamentary affair. The 
polling took place on the 22nd, and the declaration on 
the 23rd — no doubt about it. Now I may ask you, I 
believe the excitement continued to increase up to 
that ? — Yes. 

75. Then on the 25th of November, two or three 
days after the declaration of the poll, I believe there 
was the election of the gentleman who is now mayor ? 
— The 25th of November was Alderman Miller’s re- 
election. 

76. Alderman Miller is the present mayor of the 
city? — Yes. 

77. Now do you remember anything in the way 
of rejoicings or anything of that sort taking place on 
the occasion of Alderman Miller’s victory over Mr. 
Bigger ? — I am not so certain of that ; but I am certain 
that on the 1st of December tar barrels were carried 
about this town. 

78. What was that business on the 1st of Decem- 
ber ? — The Corporation nominating Councillor Babing- 
ton as mayor for this year. 

79. Tell what happened on that occasion 1 — -Tar 
barrels were carried about the streets, cheering at some 
houses and groaning at others. This was not the 
municipal election ; it was merely the nomination of 
the mayor. 

80. I have a particular reason for asking you whether 
or not you saw the procession with the tar barrels in- 
side the city? — Yes ; past my own door. 

81. That is inside the walls ? — Yes. 

82. And I believe they were taken up Pump-street, 
and the late mayor lived there? — They went generally 
through the town, inside. 

83. Do you know whether these people with the 
tar barrels, after complimenting the late mayor, went 
to the houses of any other people of different political 
views and made any manifestations ? 

84. Mr. Sea. — Did you see them opposite the house 
of the late mayor ?— Oh, yes ; a tar barrel was up 
there. It was either on the day of Mr. Babington’s 
nomination, or the day of his coming into office after. 
I did then go out more, and I did see the barrel up in 
Pump-street a second time ; and on that occasion there 
was one brought up, and I was groaned at at my own 
door. I can name the boy that did so. 

85. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Was it the 1st of December, 
the day when the corporation nomination took place, 
or the 1st of January, the day of the election ? — The 
tar-barrels were on both occasions, and I think they 
were also on the occasion of the election of Alderman 
Miller ; but I cannot say anything about that. 

86. Were those tar-barrels on both occasions burned 
in the streets within the walls ? — Oh, yes ; in great 
numbers. 

87. Do you know of your own knowledge anything 
about the burning of tar-barrels and groaning before 
the doors of Dr. Browne and Dr. M ‘Knight ?— No. 

88. I believe Dr. Browne and Dr. M‘Knight were 



the supporters of the opposite party ? — The. Standard Second Dat. 
office was opposite Dr. Browne’s house. The Standard, — 7 

was the advocate of the Liberals. The late mayor’s v ^ ttS 
was further up, and Alderman Miller’s was further up Mr. John 
too.. Hempton. 

89. A lderman Miller lives in the same street ?— Yes. 

90. And I believe the convent is between the- 
Standard' office and Alderman Miller’s house ?— Yes. 

91. Coming up Pump-street towards the church, the 
first of the houses we are anxious to identify on the 
left is Dr. M'Knight’s house? — The Standard, office. 

92. Dr. M'Knight is editor of that paper. The next 
house is the Catholic convent ? — Yes. 

93. The next house is the office of the Londonderry 
Sentinel 1 — Yes. 

94. The door above the Sentinel office ? — Alderman 
Miller’s, the present mayor. 

95. And then the late mayor lived in the last house 
on that side ? — Yes. 

96. I believe the next occasion of local excitement 
was the election petition? — Yes ; in February. 

97. I should ask you before you pass away from the 
displays of the 1st of December, 1868, and 1st of 
January, 1869, whether you knew any of the persons 
that took part in those displays ? — The tar-barrels ? 

98. Yes ? — No ; I did not go in among them, but the 
18th of December intervened. 

99. I believe the 18th of December is another anni- 
versary? — On the 18th of December the same proces- 
sion came past my door publicly in daylight, groaning, 
the procession with the cannons and flags and music. 

It was not the tar-barrel affair. 

100. The 18th of December, I believe, is the anni- 
versary of the shutting of the gates 7 — Yes. 

101. And the 12th of August is the anniversary of 
the opening of the same ? — Yes. 

102. And on the 18th of December you saw a 
similar procession coming past your own door % — A 
procession, but not similar to the tar-barrels at all. 

103. No; the similarity attaches to the 12th of 
August. Now, kindly tell the Commissioners the 
particular nature of this procession — what you saw? — 

It passes on these occasions about three or four times. 

On each occasion it is headed by a band. 

104. Just say what it did on that occasion? — On 
that occasion it went as before with its banners, music, 
and groaning, and, being subsequent to the election, 
they honoured me with a salute of groaning as they 
passed — and more than one time of the day. 

105. You saw all this with your own eyes? — Yes ; 
and heard it. 

106. Can you say what the music was?-— Do you 
mean the tunes ? 

107. Yes, as far as you know ? — No ; I do not re- 
collect. 

108. Now the flags — what were they like? — Mostly 
red flags. 

109. That. is crimson? — Yes. 

110. You saw those that took part in that proces- 
sion of the 18th of December? — Yes. 

111. Having disposed of the year 1868 and the 
first day of 1869, I believe there was a great deal of 
local excitement here at the time of the election peti- 
tion ? — Yes. 

112. That is, the petition against Sergeant Dowse ? 

— Yes. 

113. In the interest of the unsuccessful candidate ? 

—That is what made all the excitement, because he 
did not succeed. All the excitement arose after 
Hamilton losing the town. As they began to see they 
were about to lose they got very angry at the approach- 
ing defeat. 

114. Then the local excitement increased after the 
election? — The excitement of the Protestant party 
going about the streets. 

115. Now you have said public feeling between the 
two parties was increasing ? — I never had much oppor- 
tunity of observing any but the one. 

116. What do you mean by the one? — Hamilton’s 
party. They were always on the street up and down 
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past my place, generally passing my door about tbe 
time tbe greatest excitement was prevailing. 

117. What time was that — the petition? — I could 
hardly give you the exact date. There were several 
times the mob was more violent than others. They 
generally passed the door and called in names to me. 

118. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you mean 
this during the time of the election petition or before 
the Judge sat here trying it? — Both before and after it. 

119. On these occasions what was the average 
number of the groups in the street ? — They go about 
in groups varying in number. 

120. What was the largest? — The largest was on 
the 18 th of December. On that occasion they passed 
by the shop from time to time, occasionally came up 
and endeavoured to annoy me. 

121. On these occasions about what was the average 
number in the groups ? — They varied from four to six 
or eight. 

122. And was it in the evening? — Generally. 

123. And were those groups composed of men 
principally, or were there women and children ? — No 
women ; the parties that go in the cannon procession. 

124. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Confining yourself to the 
period of the election petition did you observe this 
description of annoyance going on ? — I do not recollect 
anything particular during the election petition. 

125. Do you recollect the 9th of February, the day 
on which judgment was given on the election petition ? 
— Oh, I recollect the day of the judgment. 

126. Tell exactly whether there was any procession 
that night? — Yes ; I saw a band ; I think it is called 
the Hibernia Band. They were down at Clarendon- 
street and Bosseville-street. 

127. Clarendon-street and Rosseville-street are, I 
believe, outside the walls ? — They are. 

128. What were they doing when you saw them ? 
— They were going along with torches and playing 
then- tunes. That was the night the police were on 
the gates. 

129. Those people, I believe, were the Dowse party ? 
— Yes. 

130. Now, did you see any of those people inside 
the gates that night ? — I looked out of the window at 
one time, I think the time that some of them burst 
through Bishop’s-gate, and I believe some of them 
passed the corner close by where I live, but not front- 
ing my house. I was in my house. 

131. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did you see them 
inside the walls, this crowd of outside people ? — I saw 
some of them. 

132. Mr. M'-Laughlin. — You say you saw them first 
in Clarendon-street outside the walls ? — When I went 
out after some time. 

133. Were the people that you said had got inside 
as numerous as the main body that you saw in Claren- 
don-street?— No ; for the band was not there. 

1 34. Now do you happen to know — you have already 
told us so — that on the nights of the 1st of December, 
the 1st of January, and, as you believe, on the nio-ht of 
the 25th of November there were processionists inside 
the gates with tar barrels ? — There were certainly on 
the day of the nomination ; that is, the 1st of December 
I believe, and also on the 1st of January. The tar 
barrels went about the Diamond and Pump-street, and 
many other streets. 

135. Do you know whether or not those proces- 
sionists of the night of the 9th of February, being the 
Dowse party, were prevented from coming in by the 
authorities ? — I saw the police at every opening. I 
could scarcely get through myself. 

136. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — On all or either 
of these three nights did you first of all see the police 
yourself at any and which of the gates ?— No. 

137. Did you hear from any person in authority — 
any of the magistrates or the heads of the force— that 
police were stationed at those gates, and if so, with 
any and what instructions?—! never heard of them 
being stationed except the once. 

13S. And when was that?— On the night that 



Dowse’s petition was decided. On one other occasion 
the police were over at the gun-room, and that was the 
Saturday after the election. 

139. Come to the 9th of February. Did you ascer- 
tain that from any of the magistrates or the police 
authorities ? — I merely saw them. I went through, 
and could scarcely get through amongst them. 

140. What night was that? — On the 9th of 
February. 

141. At how many gates did you see the police 
that night ? — At three. At the time I went to the 
fourth they had left it. They were called away to the 
other that was attacked. 

142. First tell us the names of the three gates ? — 
Butcher’s-gate, Shipquay-gate, Bishop’s-gate; and I 
think I was at another gate too. 

143. Were they the local police, or were they the con- 
stabulary ? — Constabulary. They were at every open- 
ing except at the Ferryquay-gate, and the reason I was 
told they were not there was that they were called 
away to a riot at Bishop’s-gate. 

144. How many? — Just sufficient to fill it up in 

double rank. When I wanted to get through Bishop’s- 
gate, the sergeant bid me go another way, not to go 
out that side, but through a little passage, through 
which he let individuals pass. ' 

145. Did you ask the police, or did they tell you, 
what they were placed there for ? — No. 

146. And you saw them keeping out the people 
that were wanting to get inside the Walls ? — No ; I 
did not see the attempt made by the people to get in, 
but I said I could scarcely get through. 

147. Mi-. M'Laughlin. — Now, the people that you 
saw rushing down by the Diamond on that night of 
the 9th of February, were they numerous ? — I think 
not. It was dark, and from my house I could not 
distinguish them. They had crossed the corner. 
I merely put my head out of the window for a moment. 
They were not rushing ; they were walking along 
orderly. 

148. Do you know a street called Society-street ?— 
Yes, I do. Society-street leads from Bishop-street to 
the wall. 

149. Now, at the comer of Society-street there is 

a building which was originally a coach factory ? 

Yes. 

150. Do you know how that building is occupied 
at present ? — It is empty. Mrs. Foy wants to set it. 

151. Do you know how it was occupied at the time 
of the election petition ? — At the time of the election 
I went round to it that Saturday. There was going 
to be a riot, and I heard the guns rattling inside of 
it — the chains. 

152. Do you know of your own knowledge how 
many guns were in there ? — I never was in there. 

153. On the 28th of April do you know of your 

own knowledge how that building was occupied 

the old coach factory ? — No ; I never was in the house 
further than to the gate one day, when Mr. Wilson, 
the Conservative attorney, asked me. I never went 
theie but one day at his request. 

154. Do you know whether it was occupied on the 
28th of April? — I do not know anything of it per- 
sonally. 

155. Was the old coach factory occupied in the 
same way on the 28th of April that it was occupied 
on the occasion ? 

156. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— H e said that on 

the former occasion he heard the sound of cannon ? 

Witness . — It was a sound of mounting cannon I was 
quite familiar with. 

157. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — O n the 28th of 
April did you hear the noise of individuals inside 
that place ?— I was not there at all. The procession 
came out of it, I believe. 

The Court then adjourned till eleven o’clock the 
next morning (it being suggested that a meeting of 
the Corporation, in respect to the local police, was 
being held and that the adjournment might facilitate 
the objects of the inquiry). 
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158. Now, Mr. Hempton, you told us all you 
know so far as the questions gave you tbe opportunity 
about tbe riots of the 20th of July — the Corporation 
Hall riots ? — On the night of the lecture — I think so — 
all that was asked of me. 

159. Do you wish to add anything as regards mat- 
ters of fact to anything you said yesterday about the 
Corporation Hall riots ? — Nothing further. 

160. With respect to the proceedings of the 12th of 
August, 1868, have you anything to add to what you 
have said ? — Nothing further than that this proces- 
sion when coming off the walls acted in much the 
same manner as the other day, calling at my house, 
crying out “ Lundy,” as they did on former occasions. 
When they have these celebrations they act much alike. 

161. You are not to name any individuals, but can 
you tell us of what party that procession was com- 
posed ? — It was composed of “ Apprentice Boys,” in- 
cluding those that attacked the Hall. I watched them 
particularly. 

162. Had that procession flags ? — Yes. 

163. Had that procession cannon 1 — They had, and a 
band. 

164. Had that procession any insignia in the way 
of personal ornamentation at all ? — They generally wore 
red ribbons — they always wear red ribbons. 

165. Did you see them pass through any street or 
streets 1 — They passed my own door, The Diamond. 

166. Did you see them afterwards at all the same 
day ? — I think they passed four times generally. 

167. Had they any music? — Yes, a band, in tbe 
■evening. 

168. What sort of a band? — The same as that that 
played through the town last night. They came up 
past my door groaning and cheering last night. 

169. Do you happen to know what tune they 
played ? — They played “No Surrender” last night. 

170. That is the Britannia flute band? — The Bri- 
tannia band — it is the Apprentice Boys’ band, and 
they had two or three hundred in front of them last 
night — a body-guard. They -came up cheering, and 
when they came to my door they cheered, and some 
groaned. 

171. Do you know as a matter of fact — if not don’t 
state it — whether the city police were in that crowd 
last night ? — The city police I could not see that night, 
but the city police always form the vanguard of the 
processions of the Apprentice Boys on tbe anniversaries. 

172. Do you remember seeing the city police, or do 
you know of it, on the 25th of November following, 
the occasion of the election of Alderman Miller in 
opposition to Mr. Bigger? — I don’t recollect. My re- 
collection is not clear about that celebration. That 
was only a tar barrel affair. 

173. Do you wish to add anything to what you 
stated yesterday as regards the proceedings of tbe 1st 
of December, being the day of the election of the late 
Mayor ? — No, nothing. On the election of the Mayor 
and on his taking office there were two displays of tbe 
tar-barrels in the streets. 

174. Do you know what parties or party — giving 
no names — took pax-t in those two displays ? — I could 
not identify the individuals. 

175. Do you know generally ? — Of course they were 
the Conservative party. 

176. P erhaps you could more limit the description — 
did you hear any cries ? — I could not recollect any. 

I used to hear cries about “ Claude” and “ Dowse,” 
but they were Claude’s friends! 

177. Repeat, if you please, the cries yoxi beard ? — I 
cannot charge my memory with the words on those 
particular nights. 

178. Could you not give the cries generally? — No, 

I did not take a note of them. 
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179. Are these celebrations frequent? — There have 
been eight or six this year. 

180. We come to another now. We have been 
speaking of the 1st of December. I asked you yester- 
day something about the 18th of December. Was 
there a celebration on that day corresponding with the 
celebration on the 12th of August ? — I think it was 
later. 

181. On the 9th of February, being the night on 
which there was the rejoicing for Dowse’s success, the 
procession was prevented getting inside the city. 
Were you at Bishop’s-gate yourself? — No, not at tbe 
time the procession came. 

182. Will you kindly tell the Commissioners now, 
in your own language, what you did see that night 
yourself, observing the best order you can as to time, 
place, and circumstances ? — I stayed in the house I 
think till nine o’clock, and about that time, as far as I 
can remember the hour, a small party of them passed 
down through the Diamond, and a while after that 
when I thought things were quiet, I went down to 
Foyle-street, and I saw the procession at about Ship 
Quay-place. 

183. Was the procession that was then coming 
along towards Ship Quay-place outside the walls or 
inside them ? — They were outside all the time I saw. 
them, and I went round with them along by Waterloo- 
place. I saw them in Rossville-street. I aftexwards 
saw them in the direction of Clai-endon-street ; they 
had torches and bands, and were firing pistols in the 
air. 

184. The Hibernia Band party? — They were firing 
pistols in the air. 

185. Now, when you first saw the processionists 
coming towards Ship Quay-place, were they coming 
from the Rossville-sti-eet direction or from the bridge 
side direction ? — I think they had come up from the 
Strand. 

186. Then I suppose in coming from the lower part 
of the town along the Strand, towards Ship Quay- 
place, they woxild come through Waterloo-plane ? — It 
was at Waterloo-place I recollect coming up to the 
procession. 

187. And Waterloo-place and Ship Quay-place 
adjoin? — Yes. 

188. Now, coming from the place from which they 
did come, as far as you observed, were they still out- 
side' the walls? — Yes ; they were not inside tbe 
walls. 

189. You know the position of Foyle-street with 
respect to Ship Quay-place? — Yes. 

190. Did you join the processionists there— did you 
go into the street where they were ? — I do not re- 
member them in Foyle-street at all. 

191. Where did you join them? — At Waterloo- 
place. I made across the street and came up to the 
head of Rossville-street, at the end of Eden-square. 
it gave me a short cut. I saw them pass. I went to 
see them pass. 

192. Point out to the Commissioners the street that 
used to be called the “ Cow Bog ” — it may be on the 
map, the “ Long Bog.” What is the date of the map ? 
— This is O’Hagan’s map ; tbe date is 1847. 

193. Now, you see a gate there called the New 
Gate, or, I believe sometimes it is called the Castle 
Gate ? — I see Castle-street here. 

194. That runs from Castle-street, where the news- 
paper and post offices are, under the walls, and then 
down to “ Cow Bog” ? — Yes. 

195. Then, if you go down through the Castle-gate 
towards Rossville-street, the shortest way would be to 
go through the gate, down the little bit of street that 
connects the street with William-street, then turn a 
little to the left, go down Harvey-street to where it 

E 
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joins the street that runs crossways and pass into 
Eden-place, Eden-place being a continuation of Harvey- 
street and debouching on Rossville-street ? — Yes ; I 
went across to see them pass again. I had not seen 
them pass. I had only overtaken them in Waterloo- 
place. 

196. Now, take another district lying outside the 
walls on that side of the city, the extension of Foyle- 
street towards Greggan, and going up by the Little 
Diamond 1 ! — Yes, here it is. [Witness refers to the 
map.] 

1 97. Now, I believe the entire of that district is 
still called by the name of “ Bog side ” ? — Yes. 

198. And the “ Bog side” district generally corres- 
ponds religiously and politically with the district 
called the “ Pound ” in Belfast — it is the stronghold 
of the Catholics ? — There is a majority in that district 
of Catholics. 

199. The entire of that district is generally called 
the Bog. side, is it not; and when the people here talk 
of the “Bog side party,” they mean the Catholic 
party, is not that so ? — They have been occasionally 
called that. 

200. Do you know of any geographical designation 
that could be given to the party here opposing the 
Catholic party, corresponding to that of Sandy-row 1 — 
No, only the Apprentice Boys ; that is the only name. 

201. You have got no topographical way of giving 
the antithesis to the “ Bog side party” ? — No. 

202. Did you see the procession for the last time at 
Eden-place and Rossville-street ? — No ; I saw them at 
Clarendon-street. Clarendon-street had no existence 
as a separate street at the time that map was pub- 
lished. 

203. Clarendon-street had no separate and inde- 
pendent existence when that map was published ; and 
will you point out to the Commissioners the line of 
Clarendon-street, beginning at the lower side of the 
County Infirmary, and running down to Coppin’s 
yard, parallel to William-street and to Great James’s- 
street, and parallel to James’s Gate, running from 
north to south as nearly as may be! [The witness 
pointed out on the map the position of Clarendon- 
street.] 

204. Did you see the procession beyond the last place 
you have indicated? — Yes ; it came up by the Strand 
— past Mr. Hogg’s of Queen-street. 

205. Mr. Hogg lives at the coiner of Clarendon- 
street? — Next door to Mr. Craig’s. 

206. When did you last lose sight of them? — When 
they went up Sackville-street. 

207. Is Sackville-street still outside the walls'? — 
Yes. 

208. And you did not see them inside the walls 
that night? — No. 

209. Do you know as a matter of fact, as a matter 
of public notoriety, that they were prevented — the 
main body — from coming inside the walls? — I did 
not see who prevented them or anything of the kind. 

210. Did you hear it? — I did ; I heard it sworn in 
the Mayor’s office. 

211. About what was the number in that crowd? — 
I can’t say. They had a band of music. 

212. Do you know what the band is called? — The 
Hibernia Band. 

213. The Hibernia flute band ? — Yes. 

214. I believe that band plays exclusively for the 
Liberal party ? — The Dowse party. 

215. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You were asked 
how many were in that crowd? — I suppose two or 
three hundred. 

216. Was it composed of grown-up people just the 
same as the other? — Young people — some grown-up 
people. 

217. Mr. IPLaughlin . — Did you see the city police 
that night with them at all ?— I don’t think I saw the 
city, police. 

218. They were not forming either a guard or a van- 
guard to that party that night? — Oh, no. 

219. Have you anything else to add with respect to 



the proceeding of the 9th of February ? — No ; I don’t 
recollect anything about the city police ; I only remem- 
ber the constabulary being at the gate. 

220. Do you know of anything further that in the 
exercise of your judgment, as an inhabitant of Derry, 
you think it right to mention, within the scope of the 
inquiry, with respect to what you saw on the 9th of 
February ? — Nothing occurs to me. 

221. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You say you did 
not see any of the city police with the constabulary? — 
No ; the constabulary were at the gates. 

222. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I am very much obliged to 
the Commissioner for asking that question. (To wit- 
ness) — Do you know, as you know any other fact — 
there is no doubt about it, I believe — that the con- 
stabulary were placed at the several gates to prevent 
the Dowse processionists coming in ?— I have said so 
already. 

223. Were the city police amongst them do you 
know ? — I am almost certain that the city police were 
parading the town. 

224. Parading the town inside the gates? — Yes ; 
but I am not quite certain. 

225. Now, you have heard Mr. Commissioner Ex- 
ham say incidentally, that it was a very wise precau- 
tion to keep those people out? — I gave no opinion 
about that. 

226. Were the tar-barrel processionists on the night 
of the 1st of December kept outside of the walls? — - 
No. 

227. They were composed of a party who were 
opposed to the party kept outside on the 9th of Febru- 
ary — I mean Dowse’s men were kept out and the 
opponents of Dowse’s men were let in? Witness 
assented. 

228. Mr. Rea. — Dowse’s party live outside. 

229. Mr. McLaughlin (to witness). — Is it a fact 
that Dowse’s party live outside? — No, no; a great 
many of the inhabitants inside the walls are Catholics. 

230. Tell me this — were the people who composed 
the procession of the 1st of December in compliment 
of the late Mayor, whose memory I speak of with pro- 
found respect— were they people who lived outside the 
walls as a rule? — Generally they do. 

231. Now, would you say, in point of fact, that the 
crowd, or a mob in a procession, or a crowd of any 
class properly called a crowd, would be people who 
primd facie lived outside the walls ? — Yes ; the working 
classes ; very few of the working classes live inside. 

232. Those people on the 1st of December, you say, 
had tar-barrels ? — Yes. 

233. Those people on the 9th of February had;torch- 
lights and tar-barrels ; and the one were kept out and 
the other let in ? — Yes ; but there was a change in the 
mayoralty. 

234. Now, take the 18th of January — those pro- 
cessionists you saw— -the Apprentice Boys — they were 
inside the walls ? — The Apprentice Boys were always 
inside until recently ; but they go out now — they have 
got bolder. 

235. The Apprentice Boys as a rule don’t live inside 
the walls? — No. 

236. Coming now to the procession of the 1st of 
January, 1869 — the present year — the processionists 
on that night, the night of the inauguration of the late 
Mayor — were they inside the Avails ? — Of course. 

237. There is no doubt about it? In Pump-street 
they had the tar-barrels ? — They had. 

238. Was that the Apprentice Boy party — we Avill 
call them so for shortness ? — Yes ; and it is against the 
by-laws. 

239. Do you knoAv Avhether or not any effort Avas 
made to keep these people outside the walls ? — No. 

240. But the attempt Avas made, and successfully, to 
keep the Dowse party out on the 9th of February. I 
come now to the 17th of March — I believe the 17th 
of March is accounted by the “ Bog side ” party as a 
sort of anniversary for them ? — Yes. 

241. I believe latterly, and for very many years back, 
there have been no processions on the 17th of March, 
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by the Catholic or Bog side party ? — No ; except a 
few children. I saw one day about a dozen children 
who came up from Bridge-street with a green flag, and 
the constabulary men met them and brought the flag 
away, and hunted them.. They were only a few child- 
ren ; that is the. only procession. 

242. What sort of a flag had they? — A bit of calico 
which the policemen brought from Ship Quay-street up 
to the Mayor’s court. That was the only procession I 
saw for many years by the Catholics. 

243. And they did not arrest any of the children? 
— No ; they ran away. 

244. In point of fact, I believe there has never been 
any procession here by the Catholic party ? — Not 
since the day of the Queen’s marriage — but for years 
there has been no Catholic procession. 

245. There was no attempt at a procession on the 
17tli of March ? — Not for very many years. There 
was a proclamation issued against the procession on 
Patrick’s day — a proclamation by the magistrates. 

246. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — When? — I think 
in 1848, or 1849. You will see by the proclamation 
the date. I saw a copy of it — I think it was in '49 
the last procession was attempted. 

247. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Don’t tell me the names of 
any persons, but have you heard any individuals, or 
body of individuals, express a resolution to keep the 
Catholics outside of the walls, and prevent them hav- 
ing processions if they tried ? — I cannot recollect such 
a thing. 

248. Coming then to the 28th of April — that was 
the occasion of Prince Arthur’s visit — you remember 
the day ? — I do. I remember Prince Arthur’s visit. 

249. That was on a Wednesday I believe. Were 
you much in town that day? — I was in the Town 
Hall, hearing the Mayor reading the address to him. 

250. You are a member of the Corporation? — Yes. 

251. Tell us as nearly as you recollect, briefly and 
compendiously, what took place in the Hall ?— Nothing 
further than an address being read, the authorized ad- 
dress of the Coi'poration, and a supplemental one from 
the Mayor, which appeared to have been prompted by 
something that happened before. Mr. Corseaden 
had suggested that the Prince should be told about 
the occasion on which so much blood had been spilled 
about the walls, and the Mayor introduced that into 
his own address. It travelled outside, and was spoken 
of by Mr. Ferguson as a very proper speech of Mr. 
Corscaden’s, that the Prince should see the walls 
where the blood was spilled, and the church where the 
bombshells were. 

252. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — At what hour 
of the day was the address delivered by the Mayor? — 
About midday. The speech of Mr. Corseaden had 
been made some days previously, and it appeared from 
what happened — from what Mr. Ferguson said — that 
it travelled out of the Committee. 

253. Mr. Rea. — Did Mr. Corseaden make the 
speech in the hearing of the Town Council? — Yes — 
in the Committee of the Council, and it instructed the 
Mayor how it would influence the mind of this young 
Prince — that it might have a great effect on him, and 
that he could go home and tell his mother. 

254. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — As a matter of fact did Mr. 
Corseaden suggest that these things having been 
told to him he should tell his mother when he went 
home — his mother, our Sovereign ? — Yes. 

255. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What occurred 
after that ? — Before the address was given we came 
down to the hall-door of the Town Hall to meet the 
Prince. We saw him coming down from Bisliop’s- 
gate in the carriage, and I saw the Hibernia Band 
amongst the crowd. I believe the band had a flag 
•with them, a white flag with a harp upon it, and a lot 
of shamrocks around it ; I thought it was the con- 
stabulary flag. I never saw it before or since. 

256. Why did you think it was the constabulary 
flag ? — Because it had the harp, and the, constabulary 
had got the name of the “ Royal Irish.” 

257. Mr. Rea. — Was there the crown above the 
harp ? I am teld. there was not. 
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258. Witness (in continuation). — There was a great 
crowd cheering. They had taken possession of the 
Prince and the other people I suppose were jealous. 

259. Mr. M'Laughlin . — “They had taken possession 
of the Prince.” Who are “ they ” ? — The Hibernians. 

260. The Hibernians with the white flag and green 
trimmings ? — Yes. 

261. I believe that the late Mayor who officiated on 
that occasion is now no more ? — Yes. He came in the 
carriage with the Prince. 

262. Proceed with the narrative? — The Mayor and 
the Prince came out of the carriage and proceeded into 
the hall. The address was then delivered, after which 
the Prince was introduced to some people, and then he 
retired. 

263. About what time of the day was this? — Mid- 
day. There was a procession that day. I am almost 
certain there was a procession and that the guns were 
out that day. 

264. After His Royal Highness had the address 
read to him he left the hall and went away? — Yes. 

265. Now, the procession and guns that you saw on 
that occasion, was that before or after the Prince had 
been presented with the address? — Oh, it must have 
been after. They were firing as he came down to the 
Town Hall, and after they left the walls they must 
have had the procession. 

266. The Hibernia flute band with the white flag 
— was there a large crowd with it ? — Oh yes, it was 
very crowded. They were thronging round the car- 
riage of the Prince — every one pushing to see him 

267. May I ask you is not Mr. John Guy Ferguson 
the Governor of the Apprentice Boys ? — Yes. 

268. He had heard of Mr. Corscaden’s' speech in 
the Council ? — It must have travelled out. 

269. What was the number of those with the 
Hibernia flute band? — The street was all one mass 
of people, and military, and the borough police were 
keeping a way open for the Prince to drive on,, and it 
was with great difficulty it was done, the crowd was 
so great. 

27 0. I believe that the Hibernia flute band had 
been a portion of those who received His Royal High- 
ness on his arrival at the railway station ?-— They ac- 
companied him from the railway station to the Town 
Hall. 

271. Playing music? — I believe they played. 

272. They played no party time I believe? — I don’t 
know what they played. 

273. After His Royal Highness left the Town Hall, 
as far as you know from observation, where did he go 
to? — I don’t remember anyt hin g further about him. 
He went away to visit public institutions, I believe. 

274. That was about two o’clock in the day ? — Yes, 
or before two. 

275. After that when was the firing? — The firing 
was as he was coming from the railway down to the 
town hall. 

276. But after the presentation of the address? 
— After the presentation of the address they came down 
from the walls. 

277. When did you hear and see the guns ? — I think 
it must be only once. I heard them cheering at the 
hotel where he lodged, but I was not there to see 
them. 

278. When was the first disturbance on that un- 
happy night as far as you know ? — About eight o’clock 
the Hibernia Band came up the Diamond from Upper 
Shipquay-street. 

279. Did you see them passing ? — Yes; I was look- 
ing out of the window, and there was a groan raised 
at them at the corner — Hastings’ corner. 

280. Hastings’ corner? — That is two doors off me. 
At the corner of Bishop-street and the Diamond ; at 
the east side of the Corporation Hall. 

281. A groan was raised at them there? — Yes. 

282. And do you know the party from whom the 
groan was raised, as far as you know ? — No. 

283. It was not a complimentary groan? — No. 
Then, after a little while, I followed up to the Imperial 
Hotel, and that band had been outside Bishop’s-gate, 
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and were returning. They were playing “ God save 
the Queen” at the Imperial Hotel, where the Prince 
stopped, and then they marched off down to return 
through the Diamond, and as they passed the comer of 
London-street I heard shots. 

284. As far as you can charge your memory, from 
where did the shots appear to proceed ? — From the 
corner of that street that goes over to the wall. 

285. That is London-street? — Society-street — the 
road where Roddy lives. 

286. That is where Glen’s corner is ? — Yes ; one is 
called London-street and the other Society-street. 

287. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — T hat is the 
street the corner house of which you said had been 
unoccupied? — Yes; the comer of it. 

288. Mr. M'Laughlin . — It was from that comer 
that the shots came ? — Yes ; I heard them. 

289. "With reference to the little part of the map 
to which I pointed your attention yesterday, where 
Foy’s coach factory was, that corner is, I believe, the 
corresponding angle if you were going down Society- 
street to Butcher’s gate, passing along that street to 
Meetinghouse-row, I think the name of it is ? — It was 
not at that corner where the firing was. 

290. The pistols were fired ? — At Bishop- 

street. 

291. At the upper comer of Society-street and 
Bishop-street? — At the end of Society-street as the 
band was passing down. It put them into confusion 
— the attack on them did. 

292. Did you hear those shots fired ? — Yes ; and I 
spoke of them to the owner of the Sentinel, and I told 
him they were revolver shots, and he said we had better 
go away, and we went away together, and came down 
the wall. 

293. You distinguished them as revolver shots, 
having an educated ear for musketry ? — I thought they 
were revolver shots. I had heard pistol shots on the 
night of the Hibernia band firing in the air them- 
selves. 

294. What night? — The night of the torches ; I am 
not very much accustomed to pistols. 

295. If you walked down Society-street towards the 
wall you would come to that house, formerly a coach 
factory, at the comer where you heard the rattling of 
the chains of the guns — would not you? — Yes. 

296. And I believe — there is no doubt about it — 
that was the headquarters of the Apprentice Boys ? — 
Yes ; they were alarmed that time, talking of being 
attacked — I suppose they were preparing for it. 

297. Do you know as a matter of fact that loaded 
cannon were kept there at that time, levelled and 
pointed? — I do not know it as a matter of fact; I 
heard it often. 

298. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Y ou heard that ; 
did you believe it to be true ?— I did, and I cautioned 
the band not to go in that direction when they came 
with the torches — that they might be shot. 

299. Mr. M'Laughlin. — You have said, in answer 
to Mr. Commissioner Murphy, that you did believe it ? 
— Yes. 

300. And that you cautioned those members of the 
Hibernia Flute Band not to go in that direction ? — 
Yes. 

301. Did these people follow your advice — the 
Hibernia Flute Band ? — They were not allowed, you 
know, to go in. 

302. This was the 9th of February. Then at that 
time the belief existed that loaded cannon were kept 
there ? — The time that I advised them not to go was 
not the time of the Prince ; it was the tiine of the 
petition. 

303. Do you remember seeing stated in the Stan- 
dard, or any other newspaper, as a matter of fact, 
the belief that you have stated here now? — It may 
have been in the Standard. 

304. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — D id you see it in 
any of the journals? — In the Derry Standard I believe 
there was some insinuation about it. 

3'\5. Mr. M'Laughlin. — W as it at that time that you 
saw it stated in the Derry Standard or some other news- 



papers ? — I do not know that it was stated broadly,, 
but you can get the newspaper. 

306. What occurred after that as well as you recol- 
lect — after you heard the shots fired ? — I came into 
the house, and I heard a great uproar through the 
street after an hour or two, and went down to the 
door, and my neighbour told me that there were people 
shot at the comer. I stayed in the house, and did not 
go into the road. 

307. Did you hear the shots during those two hours 
at all ? — As well as I recollect I heard shots at 
more than one time that evening. 

308. And as your friend told you when you came 
down to the door, after staying two hours in your 
house, that there were men shot, did you go out into 
the street then ? — No. 

309. Have any threats been made to yourself at all 

generally? — Not that I remember. They would come 
past the door and call up names, and sometimes they 
broke the windows. The magistrates did not punish 
them. About a fortnight ago a night watchman 

310. Do you mean the city policeman who was on 
duty at night ? — Yes ; he arrested a man, and proved 
against him that he was with another who broke my 
windows, and the magistrates reprimanded him for 
arresting that party, and said that he had been only in 
company with the person, and blamed the night 
watchman, and complimented the companion of the 
man that broke the window. 

311. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Were you 
present in Court when the man was brought up? 
— Yes ; I went over ; it was the next morning — it was 
the morning after the night that the stone was thrown 
into my bedroom. 

312. How long ago is that? — It is just a fortnight ago. 

313. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Who was the person accused? 
— A saddler. 

314. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Who was the 
magistrate ? — The mayor in particular. I recollect the 
late mayor, Dr. Babington, spoke very sharply to the 
man for having brought up thisprisoner. Mr. Thompson 
and the other magistrates said “We all know [naming 
the saddler], we all know him,” as much as to say 
they knew him so favourably ; and they censured the 
policeman that he had not been able to catch the other 
who ran away. 

315. Who were the other magistrates? — I am sure 
Sir Edward Reid was there ; he generally sits there — 
does not say much. 

316. Did he follow his usual practice of being silent ? 
— Yes. The mayor, Dr. Babington, generally led the 
bench. 

317. Mi-. Commissioner Exham. — Were there any 
others there? — I think Mr. O’Neill, but I cannot recol- 
lect ; but the report in the newspaper will show the 
names. 

318. You were asked about being threatened, and 
you said that the magistrates did not punish the party ? 
— Did not punish the party who broke my window. 

319. Do you mean by that to say or to charge that 
the magistrates did not do their duty in not punishing 
that man? — They never do their duty in any case 
where we go to complain. 

320. Whom do you mean by “ we ” ? — I mean the 
liberals or Catholics. 

321. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did the city con- 
stable who arrested the man prove the fact before the 
magistrates of your windows having been broken ? — 
He did, and proved that the person who escaped threw 
a stone twice. 

322. And what connexion did he prove the man 
who had been taken into custody to have had with it? 
— Standing along with him. 

323. At what hour of the night did it occur? — 
About one. 

324. And he proved he was standing there with 
him at the time? — Yes ; and the watchman further 
proved that when he ran after the person that threw 
the stone the other followed him, and then he arrested 
him. 

325. Mr. M'Laughlin. — What was the name of the 
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man that was arrested, or what were the names of the 
two young men ? — I only knew one, the saddler. He 
works in M'Connell’s. He carries a flag sometimes in 
the procession. 

326. Which procession ? — I always see him with the 
Apprentice Boys, wearing the ribbons ; you know his 
name will be on the record of that day in the office. 

327. What was the name of the city constable, if 
you know him ? — I don’t know whether his name was 
Gollagher or not. I think he was once a deliverer of 
letters in the post office. 

328. Could you go nearer the date to fix it than 
you have fixed it ? — It was in the late mayor’s lifetime. 

329. Do you say the city constable’s name was 
Gollagher? — I think so; I think he used to deliver 
letters. 

330. Is there any man really of the name of 
Gollagher in the city police ? — I really cannot tell you. 

331. Gollagher is a Catholic name you know? — I 
know that man is a Catholic. I know two Catholics 
in the city police. 

332. How many Catholics are in the city police 
force ? — I cannot tell you the religions of those men. 

333. Are there two? — I know two; there are 
Gollagher and Sinclair, and I take Harding to be one, 
and another man that, I think, came from Carndonagh. 

334. Now, you were present when all this took 
place ? — At the trial in the Court ? 

335. Yes? — Yes. 

336. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Now, you said, 
as to some criminal charge against the man who was 
arrested, that he was, in point of fact, not actually 
proved to have done anything, except to have been 
there with the other and the circumstance of that other 
running away ; and one can see how the magistrates 
might have a doubt as to whether there was evi- 
dence to convict him. But, do you say, as a matter 
of fact, that the man who arrested him under very 
suspicious circumstances was censured by the magis- 
trates? — Yes ; they said what business had he to do 
that. 

337. What business had he to do that ? — Yes. 

338. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — And did another of the 
magistrates, Mr. William Thompson, say that they all 
knew him to be a most respectable young man ? — They 
said, naming this person, that they knew him. 

339. I tlnnk you said, in answer to one of the Com- 
missioners, that the Catholics had no confidence in the 
local magistrates ? — I did not. 

340. The Liberals, did you say ? — I said that, in my 
opinion, we never got fair judgment. I made a com- 
plaint against the son of the keeper of the Hall for 
striking me in the face with a stick, and they said that 
his conduct was bad, and they let him off with a fine 
of 10s. ; and I think that was very ridiculous. It was 
like turning justice into ridicule. 

341. What was his name? — Molseed; there were 
two of the night watch standing by and they arrested 
him. 

342. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What hour was 
this ? — At twelve o’clock at night- — the night of the 
Protestant meeting at the Asylum. 

343. About how long was that ago ? — That was in 
the summer — the time the lords were discussing the 
BUI. 

344. Tell exactly how that whole affair occurred, 
in your own language ; first, this young man, Molseed, 
is he in business ? — No. 

345. Mr. M‘Lciughlin. — Hls father is one of the four 
town sergeant^, a very decent man? — Yes. 

346. The four town sergeants are, I believe, appointed 
by the mayor ? — By the Corporation. 

347. I thought the mayor had the patronage? — 
Formerly. 

348. But latterly the Corporation? — Yes. 

349. And it is the duty of those persons to act as 
bailiffs and summons-servers, and to keep order in the 
Mayor’s Court, and Petty Sessions Court ? — Yes. 

350. And Mr. Molseed, the father, has acted in that 
capacity for the last twenty years ? — Yes. 



351. Mr. Molseed has, in addition to that, the advan- Tjiibd Day. 

tage of holding the office of keeper of the Corporation , 

Hallfl — Yea. ' 

352. Tell the Commissioners exactly what happened Mr. Jolm 

— that whole affair from beginning to end ? — Some Hempton. 
police were lodging in the Town Hall 

353. You mean the Constabulary ? — Yes ; and the 
young man had to close the door after their going away, 
and the young man after he had done so — he appeared 
to me to be tipsy — came over and began to boast 
about being in the procession, and annoyed me, and 
after a little two night watchmen came and I asked 
them to take him into charge, I caught hold of him 
and then he lifted his stick and struck me in the face ; 
and, when I prosecuted him in the Mayor’s Office, he 
swore that I was drunk, and the magistrates did not 
appear to believe his evidence but convicted him, and 
then made that mockery fine of 10s. 

354. Were you, as a matter of fact, drunk ? — No. 

355. Mr. Commissioner Murpiiy. — How do you say 
he swore you were drunk — was he examined ? — Yes ; 
he had a cross-case and swore that I assaulted him. 

356. Mr . M'Laugldin. — It happens sometimes, I be- 
lieve, that the cross-case is taken first, though posterior 
in point of time ? — I do not know ; I have not often 
been in the Mayor’s Office, I should not like to go again 
I should fare no better. Pigott is the name of the 
boy that was arrested by the night watchman when 
my window was broken. 

357. Is this a correct account of the proceedings, 
from the Derry Journal of June 12, 1869 ? — 

“ Derry Police — Thursday. 

“Before Dr.B.abington, Mayor; Sir Edward Reid, Henry 
Darcus, esq. ; John O’Neill, esq.” 

First — is Mr. O’Neill a Catholic member of the 
Bench ? — He is the only Catholic magistrate in 
Derry. 

(Reads ) — “ and J. C. O’Donnell, esq., r.m.” 

358. Do you know that this Mr. O’Donnell, with re- 
ference to the case that Mr. Bea himself has mentioned, 

Barker’s case, protested publicly in Court, that the 
other members of the Bench had over-ridden him in 
doing that which was against the law, admitting a man 
charged with murder to bail ? — I do not know whether 
it was Coote or he. I know Mr. O’Neill protested 
against it. 

(Reads ) — “Their worships having disposed of a few petty 
cases of drunkenness, &e., proceeded to hear the case of 
assault in which Mr. John IJempton, t.c., was complainant, 
and Jolm Molseed was defendant. Mr. Hempton conducted 
his own case, and Mr. Alexander Crawford, solicitor, ap- 
peared for Molseed, who had a cross summons. 

“Mr. Hempton, in opening the ease, stated that on Sunday 
morning, after 1 2 o'clock, he was attracted to the street by 
a great noise, which was occasioned by a man named Miller 
addressing the constabulary, who were lined along the Hall. 

Immediately after three men came over from the Hall, one 
of whom was the defendant. He began to talk to com- 
plainant. and came so close to his person that ho was neces- 
sitated to move away. He was followed by Molseed, 
who said he could not be prevented walking beside him 
and abusing him. Molseed followed him to Harvey’s cor- 
ner, where the complainant was obliged to seek the assist- 
ance of the police. The defendant when being given in 
charge struck him, Mr. Hempton, on the face with a stick. 

What he, Mr. Hempton, complained of most was the an- 
noyance he was subjected to in the way of abusive language. 

The defendant in this case said he had carried a flag at the 
Protestant meeting, and that he, Mr. Hempton, should have 
been there. He further used several offensive epithets to 
him in the street, and repeated them at the police-station. 

“City Constable Doherty preferred a charge of assault on 
Mr. Hempton against Molseed. The evidence was that 
Molseed struck Mr. Hempton on the face with a stick when 
he was given in charge. (Mr. Hempton bore the marks of the 
assault, which evidently was accompanied with considerable 
violence.) Witness deposed, in answer to the complain- 
ant, that the defendant, on being charged, said ‘ he was glad 
of it.’ 

“Mr. Hempton then recapitulated his former statement on 
oath. The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Crawford. 
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He denied having carried on a conversation with Molseed 
complaining of his conduct as hall-keeper. 

“ Mr. Cranford. — Will you tell us what you were doing 
out of your own house, a staid town councillor of the city of 
Derry, at 12 o’clock ? 

“Mr. Hempton — It was after 1.2. 

“ Mr. Crawford repeated the question. 

“ Mr. O'Neill — Oh ! oh ! 

“Mr. Crawford. — Now, Mr. O’Neill, it is a perfectly legi- 
timate question or I would not put it. 

“ Mr. Ilempton. — I am delighted to answer it. It was 
the noise attracted me out. 

“ Mr. Crawford. — Are you quite sure your memory is clear 
on this matter ? 

“ Mr. Hempton said it was perfectly so. 

“ Some by- play then took place between the solicitor and 
the witness. The latter, in answer to the reference to his 
former connexion with Protestant gatherings, said Mr. 
Crawford had himself subscribed to the ‘ John Mitchell 
Fund,’ and was now a great Tory (much laughter). 

“ Several other witnesses were examined, who deposed 
chiefly to the use of the offensive language. It was sworn that 
Molseed said to Mr. Hempton, ‘ You were a brave man once, 
and I think a disgrace of you now.’ He further stated 
that he had ‘ turned nothing but a Lundy.’ 

“ Sergeant Sinclair deposed that he was present when 
Molseed was brought to the station. He was the worse 
ofliquor, but he did not notice any drink on Mr. Hempton. 
Molseed’s language was very offensive, and he called Mr. 
Hempton a bloody Fenian, and expressed his gladness at 
having struck him. 

“ The cross case was based on an allegation that the 
assault on Mr. Hempton was the result of provocation, 
which made it justifiable. In answer to the question, ‘ What 
kind of a necktie had you on, now ?’ witnesss replied, ‘ A 
good Orange necktie.’ 

“ The Mayor, in delivering judgment, said — The Bench 
are of opinion that your conduct, Molseed, has been very 
improper. You must keep a civil tongue in your head, and 
keep yourself quiet. We are very sorry to see your father’s 
son in your position. You are fined in 10s. and costs, and 
the case against Mr. Hempton is dismissed.” 

359. Now is that a fair abstract of what took place ? 
— It is. There are four papers in Deny, two of them 
in the Liberal interest, the Journal and Standard, the 
Journal representing the Roman Catholics principally 
and the Standard the Presbyterians ; and two in the 
Conservative interest, the Sentinel and the Guardian. 

360. This was the hearing after the case had been 
remanded from a previous day ? — Yes. The reason I 
call that a ridiculous fine is, that if any one can be 
struck with a stick in the face, and the person who 
does it can get off with a fine of ten shillings, there is 
no justice in this town. If he had been on the other 
side he would have had six months or three. 

361. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you say that 
you are enabled, from the long experience you have in 
Derry, to state that there is among what you call 
the Liberal party dissatisfaction with the magisterial 
jurisdiction in this city ? — There is ; I was toldL might 
as well not go there. I went lately in another case. 

362. Do you say that you are enabled to state that 
there is generally among the Liberal party that feel- 
ing l — Yes ; I was told lately I need not go there at 
all. 

363. Mr. M‘ Laughlin. — State the nature of the dis- 
satisfaction ? — Partiality. 

36-4. Do you know whether that feeling is wide- 
spread or the reverse? — It is general. On the one 
side it gives confidence, and the other it makes afraid 
to go there. 

365. Do you happen to know that the population 
of this city in 1861 was 20,875? — I believe so. 

366. And that the Protestants of all denominations 
were put down as 8,839 ? — Yes. 

367. And that the remainder, the Roman Catholics, 
were 12,036 ?— Just so. 

368. Does that feeling generally prevail among the 
Catholic population? — Yes. 

369. We now come to certain magisterial proceed- 
ings where Mr. Rea appeared for the representatives of 
the dead men. I believe the inquiry lasted for eight 
or nine days ? — The inquiry before the magistrates 
-lasted some while. 



370. So far as you know did the local excitement 
continue while that was going on ? — I think there was 
a great crowd each day at the Court. There was a 
full bench. The Conservative bench was alwaysthere ; 
the Conservatives crowded the bench. I remember 
Alderman Miller especially. 

371. Now, I believe, prior to the inquiry there had 
been an inquest on the bodies of the slain ? — There 
had been an inquest on one of them. Mr. Rea spoiled 
the other inquest. Oh ! the inquest was on the two: 
There was a third died afterwards. 

372. I am talking now of the inquest on Craig and 
Monerieff. Was there an inquest on both ? — Oh ! yes, 
there was ; I remember the verdict of both. 

373. Now, after that I believe Murphy died ? — Yes. 

374. Murphy was a Catholic ? — Yes. 

375. And the other two unfortunate men, Monerieff 
and Craig, were not Catholics ? — One was a Presbyterian 
and the other an Episcopalian. 

376. You remember when Murphy died? — Yes ; 
very recently. 

377. Do you remember the inquest that was held 
having been postponed for some time ? — I read the 
report of it being postponed. I was not at it. 

378. Do you remember when the proposal was made, 
for the purpose of the second inquest that they thought 
they could have held, to take up Murphy’s dead body? 
— Yes. 

379. What was the state of feeling between the two 
parties at the time the proposal was pending to 
take up the dead body of Murphy ? — I saw a great 
crowd coming up from the quay, of the working classes, 
to prevent it. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

380. Do you happen to know that the police who 
were charged with the slaying of Murphy had the 
summoning of the Coroner’s jury ? — I believe it is a 
new policeman — a new head officer — who is here. 
The constabulary that you charge with killing Mur- 
phy I believe are removed, and I think it is a . new 
head constable that summoned the jury. 

381. Was the summoning of the jury with the 
police ? — I can tell you that the report in the paper 
was that the Coroner had given the constabulary a 
certain number ; and then a policeman replied that the 
Coroner had told Mm that half the number would do. 

382. Do you know that Davis the head constable, 
who was charged with giving the order to fire from 
which the deaths of the three men resulted, appeared 
in Court with the panel in his hand ? — Then it must 
have been Davis that summoned them. 

383. Did you hear that Davis the head constable, 
who was in command of the firing party, told the 
Coroner, Mi - . Lloyd, that the precept was invalid, and 
was, in point of fact, no precept at all? — I heard they 
had an argument about Davis not having summoned 
the full number, or the sergeant for Davis, and that he 
excused himself by saying that the Coroner told him 
twenty would be enough, or twenty-four. 

384. Did you hear that Davis, who had possession 
of the precept, stated that it was invalid, being defi- 
cient in several essential particulars, and not mention- 
ing an hour for the inquiry? — No ; I do not recollect 
reading that in the report. 

385. Did you read in the report that Mr. Forrest 
Reid, the Sessional Crown Solicitor, was there for 
the Crown ? — He was. 

386. Now, with regard to that proceeding of Thurs- 
day the 10th of June in the police court, upon wMch 
you found this impeachment of the magistrates, will 
you be kind enough to tell me how long it occupied ? 
— It lasted a long time. 

387. About how long? — It must have been fully an 
horn - , if not more. There were a great, many witnesses 
and a long cross-examination. 

388. You were allowed to open your case in a 
speech ? — Yes ; I stated my case shortly. 

389. And then you produced all witnesses ? — Yes. 

390. That you wished to examine ? — Yes. 
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391. There -was no attempt to restrain you from ad- 
dressing the Court or examining your witnesses ? — No. 

'392. Was a similar privilege accorded to the other 
side ? — Yes. 

393. I believe there are eleven or twelve attorneys 
in the city of Londonderry ?— Yes. 

394. Did you ever hear- the old adage that the gen- 
tleman who is his own lawyer generally has a fool for 
his client? — Yes. 

395. Nevertheless you thought it advisable to ap- 
pear on your own part ? — I did. 

396. And you so appeared on your own behalf 
when you knew that in the cross case you would of 
necessity be examined as a witness? — In the cross case 
I should be on the defence. 

397. Did not you know that you would be examined 
as a witness ? — I could not. I stated my case, and then 
I was examined on oath to prove what I had stated. 

398. One case was a cross ease to the other ? — Yes. 

399. And you knew before you undertook the ad- 
vocacy of your own case that you were to be examined 
as a witness in support of your own statement against 
Molseed ? — Yes. I did not intend to get myself ex- 
amined. I intended to rely on the police ; but the 
magistrates desired me to be sworn. 

400. You did offer yourself as a witness ? — No ; 
the magistrates desired me to be sworn. 

401. Did you refuse to be sworn? — No. 

402. Do you mean to say that in this case, in which 
you were the primary witness, and had the privilege of 
being examined if you thought fit, you came into court 
■with the intention of avoiding offering yourself as a 
witness ? — No ; I preferred their testimony. 

403. If any person stated that that was from a -wish 
not to expose yourself to cross-examination with re- 
spect to your proceedings on the night in question — 
the night previous — would that be false? — I had no 
wish to shelter myself at all. 

404. It did not enter into your consideration at all ? 
— It did not. 

405. That if you did not give the other party an 
opportunity of examining you as a witness they would 
not be able to impeach your credit or show general 
misconduct against you on that occasion ? — No. 

406. But nevertheless, although no one knew more 
about it than yourself, you came into court determined 
not to be examined as a witness ? — Not intending to 
be examined. 

407. You had deliberated with yourself as to whether 
vou would be examined or not ? — I knew that if the 
police gave their evidence intelligibly there was no 
necessity for me, and they proved it pretty fully ; but 
the- magistrates desired that I should be examined. 

408. And you deferred to the suggestion ? — Yes ; 
they required that I should be examined. 

409. You do not mean to say that the magistrates 
would have compelled you to be a witness?— -I do not 
know what they would have done. 

410. They would have dismissed the case? — I did 
not say so. 

411. Did you decline to go into the witness box ? — 
I did not. 

412. But did you appear to be reluctant ? — I do not 
think I was. 

413. I suppose when you did offer yourself as a wit- 
ness some of the inconveniences that you anticipated 
arose ? — I do not recollect any inconvenience. 

414. Did not you expect to be examined by Mr. 
Crawford, or by some other attorney in his place, as to 
the quantity of liquor you had imbibed up to twelve 
o’clock that night ? — Oh, yes ; because it was such a 
late hour I naturally expected to be asked that. 

415. And did not you expect to be asked as to what 
brought you, a town councillor of Derry, out into the 
street at so late an hour as twelve o’clock ? — Yes ; I 
stated so. 

416. Now did you give Mr. Crawford a specific 
account of the quantity of liquor that you had con- 
sumed on that evening? — He did not inquire. 

417. Will you be kind enough to tell us now? — I 
do not think this place is for amusement altogether. I 



may state this, that on that evening, from the time I Tuied Day. 

left my business till that occurred I had drunk only 

one glass of punch, and nothing else. Av gust 0 . 

418. How much had you drunk that entire day Mr. John 
from the time you got up in the morning until after Hempton. 
the occurrence ? — I never drink during business hours, 

and I remember it because the question of drunkenness 
was brought up in the ease, or I should not have re- 
membered that I was so particularly sober. 

419. Do you mean to say that you only drank one 
glass of whiskey that day ? — Yes. 

420. That day?— Yes. 

421. The whole day? — Yes. 

422. From the morning to the night? — Yes; I 
drank nothing but the one glass of punch. 

423. Did you drink any other intoxicating liquor? — No. 

424. Malt liquor? — No. 

425. And no alcoholic drink but the one glass of 
punch? — Not one. 

426. Now did you state to Mr. Crawford what caused 
you to be out at twelve o’clock at night? — Yes. 

427. What was it? — Hearing the noise that John 
Miller was making calling for Mr. Stafford to go down 
to his house. He was calling loudly for Mr. Stafford 
to be brought down from the Town Hall. I came down 
stairs and went to the Town Hall. 

428. With respect to the constitution of the bench 
that day, are you aware that there was one Protest- 
ant Liberal, and that there were two Roman Catholics 
among the magistrates ? — Who was the Liberal ? 

429. I am asking you the question. On the bench 
that did such injustice to the Liberal party ? — Yes ; Sir 
Edward Reid — he was one. 

430. Is not Sir Edward Reid a member of the 
Liberal party ? — He was a very cold member. He did 
not vote for them. 

431. What was he knighted for ? — Disraeli’s Duke 
knighted Sir Edward. 

432. What especially led to the knighting of Sir 
Edward ? — I think there was the election coming, and 
he was returning officer. 

433. The Lord Lieutenant bribed Sir Edward Reid 
by knighting him, he being the returning officer? — He 
did not succeed, I suppose. I believe Sir Edward Reid 
acted neutral at the election. 

434. Where was Sir Edward Reid knighted? — In 
Dublin. 

435. Had there been any antecedent visit of the 
Lord Lieutenant to Derry in his official capacity? 

— Sir Edward Reid was knighted, and he was taken 
away on the proper day that the election would have 
been held to be knighted. 

436. What day was that ? — The day of the election. 

Because Lord Abercom sent for Sir Edward Reid to 
take him up to knight him. It served a party — de- 
layed the election a day. 

437. You do not know any other reason for his 
being knighted but the fact of his being returning 
officer, and it being desirable to have him away the 
day of the election ? — There were other pretences made. 

I did not say it was to take him away the day of the 
election ; but I said that he was taken away. 

438. And you believe it was all for an electioneer- 
ing purpose?— I believe it was to give more time fox- 
corruption. 

439. And you believe that was deliberately done by 

the Duke of Abercorn ? — I know it was publicly stated 
that Sir Edward' 

440. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Had you seen it in 
the public papers for at least a month before, that he 
was to be knighted ? — Oh, yes. 

441. Mi-. Rea. — Is Sir Edward Reid a gentleman 
of considerable wealth ? — He is. 

442. The salary of the Mayor of Den-y is only, I 
believe, £300 a year ? — Yes. 

443. I suppose it was for the purpose of bribing Sir 
Edward Reid that the Loi-d Chancellor O’Hagan and 
the present Lord Lieutenant appointed Mr. Forrest 
Reid to be Sessional Crown Solicitor for Londondei-i-y? 

— That was after the election. 

444. Then it was in order to bring him round to 
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the right side ? — Oh, no ; that was long subsequently. 
And I do not believe that Sir Edward Reid was 
knighted for the purpose of bribing him or influencing 
him; but I say that it was strange that he was called 
away to be knighted on the day that the election might 
have been held. 

445. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did not I under- 
stand you to say — the answer is down — that he was 
taken away to postpone the election for another day to 
give more time for corruption? — Yes — at least it was 
thought so. 

446. You say that was your impression? — Yes ; at 
that particular day. 

447. Mr. Rea. — I believe the salary of the Mayor 
of Derry is only £300 a year? — Yes. 

448. And he is expected to spend that in hospitality ? 
— Yes. 

449. Do you remember that, in addition to dis- 
pensing the ordinary hospitality locally during his 
year of office, Sir Edward Reid, in the August pre- 
vious to his being knighted, assembled the gentry here 
at great personal expense to himself, gave a great ball, 
and caused an immense amount of gratification to the 
inhabitants of the county and city and also to the Lord 
Lieutenant? — Yes, he entertained the Lord Lieutenant 
and a number of the gentry at a splendid banquet. 

450. At his own expense ? — Yes, of course. 

451. And I suppose that the Lord Lieutenant con- 
sidered that the conduct of the Mayor of Derry on 
that occasion reflected honour on all the citizens ? — 
Yes. 

452. A gentleman of humble means would not have 
been able to discharge that duty on that occasion ? — 
No. 

453. Sir Edward Reid, in addition to being very 
wealthy, is not married 1— No. 

454. And could not you now imagine that, having 
regard to the necessity of keeping up the order and 
dignity of knighthood, Sir Edward, after having done, 
these acts, and after having been elected Mayor of this 
great city twice by his fellow-citizens, was quite en- 
titled in the ordinary course of politeness to be made 
a knight of? — His position is quite sufficient — quite as 
good as, I suppose, many knights that are in London. 

455. And supposing the Lord Lieutenant had gone 
the length, considering that he had no children, to 
have made him a baronet, would you have considered 
that a dreadful offence on the part of the Duke of 
Abercorn ? — No offence. 

456. Now, when you recollect that peculiar inci- 
dent in the history of Derry, of Sir Edward Reid’s 
boundless hospitality on that occasion, is not it odd you 
did not state to the Commissioners, when you voluntarily 
introduced the fact of Sir Edward Reid having been 
knighted by the Duke of Abercorn, that that entertain- 
ment had been given? — I had no occasion; it is a 
matter of public notoriety ; and I knew that you would 
have it out. 

457. Now, although all gentlemen become a little 
more conservative as they grow older will you venture 
to state that Sir Edward Reid is not a member of the 
Liberal party, giving it a broad interpretation? — Yes, 
he is called a Liberal. 

458. And is not he a Liberal ? — I believe so. 

459. And do not you know he never was a Tory ? 
—I do. 

460. And do not you think it is not likely he will 
be, now that the Tories have smashed themselves up ? 
— I think not. 

461. Are you aware that this cold Liberal took the 
chair at a banquet to Mr. Dowse a few months ago ? — 
I am — yes. When I say cold, he is not an active 
member of the party. 

462. I do not think there was any coldness in that 
— exposing himself to have his skull broken by taking 
the chair three months ago at the banquet to Dowse ? 
— No ; being Mayor of the city he was invited to that 
banquet. 

463. Now, having proven from your own testimony 
the Liberalism and high liberality of Sir Edward Reid, 
will you explain to the Court why you .thought fit to 



attempt to deny that Sir Edward Reid was a member 
of the Liberal party, when I asked you, without 
thinking that this inquiry would be gone into, the 
plain question, “ Is Sir Edward Reid a member of the 
Liberal party?” — He is always considered a Liberal. 

464. And his fault is that he does not talk much? 
— I do not think he spoke on that occasion. 

465. I believe he made his own fortune in business, 
did not he? — Yes ; I do not believe he interfered in 
that case. 



466. Do you know John O’Neill, esq. ? — Yes. 

467. He is a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

468. He was a member of the bench on that day ? — 
He was, I believe. 

469. Will you call Mr. O’Neill a member of the 
Liberal party ? — At the last election he voted with 
them ; but I believe he was a Conservative in 1865. 
Didn’t he vote for Lord Claude Hamilton ? 

470. I believe he did ; but was he a Liberal at the 
time he sat in judgment on Molseed and you ? — He 
acted with the Liberal party. 

471. Do you know J. C. O’Donnell, esq.,R.M. ? — Yes. 

472. He is a Roman Catholic of the broad school? 
— He is a Catholic. I do not know what schools they 
have. 

473. And you have no reason to doubt his being a 
Liberal ? — I know nothing of his politics. 

474. And of his being appointed Resident Magis- 
trate by a Liberal Government? — No; he came down 
for a short time. 

475. And of his having been sent down here speci- 
ally to serve the Liberal party and to prevent the 
Roman Catholics from being oppressed ?— It would 
require more than him. One is of very little use 
against the majority on the bench. 

47 6. Did not the “ majoiity ” on the bench on that 
occasion consist of Dr. Babington and Henry Darcus, 
esq. ? — I do not know who else was there. Was Mr. 
Thompson not there ? 

477. No ; not a word of it ? — It was in the case of 
Pigott that Mr. Thompson was present. 

478. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I think you have 
already stated that Mr. Thompson was one of them ? — 
He was on the bench on the day that Pigott was tried. 

479. Are we to understand that there were but five 
magistrates present ? — I really cannot charge my 
memory. It is in the paper that Counsellor M'Laughlin 
read out. 



480. Mr. Rea. — Babington and Darcus, Conser- 
vatives, and O’Donnell, O’Neill, and Reid, of the 
Liberal party — the Liberals had a majority of three to 
two. Now, after an hour had been occupied, did you 
hear the Mayor say, “ The Bench are of opinion that 
your conduct ” and soforth (to Molseed) “ have been 
very improper ” ? — Yes ; and then they let him off 
with a fine of 10s. 

481. Did any of the magistrates then say that he 
objected to the ruling, or that they had imposed a 
moderate penalty? — No, so far as I remarked. 

482. So far as you could observe, the three Liberals 
and two Tories were unanimous in convicting Molseed 
and fining him 10s. ? — I had no reason to believe 
anything else. 

483. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did the magis- 
trates retire to consider, or merely converse among 
themselves on the bench ? — I do not remember that. 

484. Did they retire to their room to consider, or 
did they speak among themselves on the bench, and 
then did the Mayor announce the decision ? — I do not 
know whether they left the bench or not. 

485. Did they converse before the Mayor gave the 
announcement ?— Oh, they must have spoken with the 
resident magistrate, Mr. O’Donnell. 

486. What was the age of this young man? I 

think he is about twenty. 

487. Have you any reason since to come to the 
conclusion that any of the magistrates dissented from 
that judgment ? — No, I do not think I have. I heard 
many others that were not magistrates say that it was 
such an absurd thing. I was not speaking to the 
magistrates on the Bench. 
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488. Did you speak to Mr. O’Neill at all?— Yes, 
but never on that subject. I met him yesterday in 
the police barrack, and bade him good morning. 

489. Did you speak to Mr. O’Donnell 1 — Yes, I 
have frequently sold him articles. 

490. But surely there would be no harm in asking 
-a magistrate about his judgment when a case was 
over 1 — I would not like to speak to him about the 
matter. 

491. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — It is a fact that 
this young man’s father had been a very respectable 
man ? — Yes. 

492. And previously to this there had been no 
charge against this young man himself? — I did not 
hear of any. 

493. He was not a man that had been in gaol before 
that time ? — I do not think he was. I firmly believe 
that the punishment was not adequate to the offence. 

494. Mr. Iiea. — With regard to Mr. O’Donnell, had 
not he the reputation of being one of the most com- 
petent resident magistrates in Ireland ? — I heard that 
he had a good reputation in Belfast. 

495. Comparing the intellect of that one magis- 
trate with the others, would not you say that in place 
of Dr. Babington, or Sir Edward Reid, or Henry 
Darcus, or John O’Neill being likely to lead Mr. 
O’Donnell, Mr. O’Donnell was likely to lead the whole 
foul - of them? — No ; I consider that the Mayor was as 
well informed as any of them. 

496. Do you mean to say that the late Mayor, Dr. 
Babington, was able to hold his own against or would 
have been a match for him ? — I believe Mr. O’Donnell 
was educated for a counsellor, but that Dr. Babington 
was a very intelligent, clear magistrate. 

497. And did you say now that you thought Mr. 
O’Donnell was no more than an equal for Mr. Darcus 
or Mr. O’Neill ? — It is compared with the Mayor that 
I am speaking. 

498. And that the Mayor was far his superior as 
regards legal qualifications ? — I did not say so. I say 
that he was a very intelligent, able magistrate. 

499. Did you ever complain to Mr. O’Donnell 
afterwards with regard to his having inflicted an 
inadequate fine on that occasion ? — No. 

500. Did you ever complain to Mr. O’Neill ? — No. 

501. Do not you think it would have been far 
honester to have spoken to those magistrates after- 
wards, when you had an opportunity of speaking to 
them in your own shop, than to have put forward 
this slanderous imputation here against the whole five 
of them — that they had committed a gross piece of 
injustice ? — I think it is better to do it publicly. The 
public are of opinion with me — all classes — that that 
was an improper judgment. 

502. And you adhere to the facts that you yourself 
stated, as to the unanimity of the Bench ? — Yes. The 
general opinion was, on both sides, that it was a 
partial judgment. All parties coincided — Conser- 
vatives and Liberals — that it was an unfair judgment. 

503. That these five magistrates delivered an unfair 
and partial judgment ? — That they did not do their 
duty. 

504. Can you tell me what corrupt influences 
operated on Mr. O’Neill ? — I cannot. 

505. Can you tell me what corrupt influences 
operated on Mr. O’Donnell ? — I cannot. 

506. Can you tell me, with the exception of that 
enormous bribe of the knighthood, what corrupt in- 
fluences operated on Sir Edward' Reid? — I do not 
know that he interfered. 

507. Did not you say that Dr. Babington was con- 
sidered by a portion of the Tory party as a very 
moderate, and what you would call a cold Tory ? — 
No ; he was a very active member of it — one of the 
most energetic of then- party. 

508. And one of the most violent ? — I do not like 
to apply such a term as that. 

509. Did not you often hear that Dr. Babington 
was tainted with Liberalism, and was very doubtful 
and very moderate, and practically of no use for 
partisan purposes ? — No, sir, I did not ; and I can 

D 



tell you further that I do not -wish to say anything 
against him. 

510. With respect to Mr. Henry Darcus, is he a very 
furious and bigoted sort of individual ? — He is a very 
strong partisan. 

511. A very strong partisan ? — Yes. 

512. How often has Mr. Darcus been Mayor of 
Derry ? — Very often. It is an office very few aspire to. 

513. Do you know any quieter or more inoffensive 
gentleman in the city of Derry than Mr. Darcus ? — I 
know he is as quiet as you like, but he is a very active 
man canvassing. He always goes about amongst the 
people over whom he is agent, asking for votes for his 
party. 

514. Why should he not ask? — Being an agent it is 
usual in Ireland, and he acts on the custom. 

515. Are you aware that Mr. Darcus recently said 
himself that he would use the police force to put down 
the 12th of August celebrations if the Apprentice 
Boys persevered in holding them ? — No, I did not — I 
think there was some rumour' — I forget who told it. 

516. What was the rumour about Mr. Darcus? 
— It was, I think, about party tunes or something that 
way. 

517. Did it turn out on that inquiry that you were 
charged with first interfering with the person of Mol- 
seed himself very slightly ? — He swore that. 

518. Was his credit successfully impeached by you 
on cross-examination ? — I suppose so — his case was dis- 
missed. 

519. But his evidence might be believed. Did he 
produce witnesses to support his statement ? — He did. 

520. How many? — M‘Namara, I think. 

521. Did you in point of fact touch him at all before 
he struck you ? — Oh, yes ; I held him. 

522. What did you want to do at the time you held 
him ? — He wanted to go away, but I held him till I 
called the policeman. 

523. Now, did the magistrates decide that you had 
no right to touch Molseed, however slightly, and that 
that was the first assault? — No. 

524. Are you aware that they inflicted that fine 
upon Molseed upon the principle that he had only been 
guilty of an excess of violence, and had got consider- 
able provocation before he inflicted that injury on 
you ? — They did not give any reason. They blamed 
him. They said his conduct was improper. They 
applied that, I believe, to his evidence in Court swear- 
ing I was drunk. 

525. Whether you were drunk or not, if you, in a 
state of excitement, having drunk some whiskey or 
brandy, smelt of whiskey or brandy, might not a man 
swear you were drunk in mistake ? — No. 

526. Were you not one of the parties soliciting the 
Government to send Mr. O’Donnell here ? — I never 
knew any one to solicit to have him brought. 

527. Were you not one of the parties soliciting the 
Government to send a Roman Catholic magistrate 
here ? — I never knew they were solicited to do so, nor 
do I. 

528. Do you mean to say you knew of no communi- 
cation to Mr. Dowse, the member for Londonderry, 
requesting him to use his influence to have a magis- 
trate sent here ? —No. 

529. You do not know? — I do not. 

530. Nor hear of any such communication ? — Inever 
had such — nor heard of it. 

531. Do you mean to tell me you did not hear that 
Mr. O’Neill wrote a letter of that description to Mr. 
Dowse ? — No. 

532. Mr. O’Neill never told you ? — No. 

533. Although you have heard all the rumours of 
Derry ? — I have not. 

534. Do you say you did not hear a rumour to that 
effect ? — No. It was not Mr. O’Donnell came here first, 
it was Captain Coote. He came about licensing arms. 

535. But Captain Coote was here ? — Yes. 

536. And Mr. O’Donnell was sent to help Captain 
Coote ? — Yes. 

537. You don’t know anything about that little busi- 
ness ? — No. 

F 
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'538. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W hat magistrates 
were on the bench when the man Pigott was brought 
up ?— I do not recollect any except the Mayor and Mr. 
Thompson. Of course there were others. I believe 
Sir Edward Reid was on the bench, for he concurred 
with Dr. Babington in blaming the constable, in 
saying, “You have got the wrong man.” 

539. Mr. Rea. — Then Mr. Thompson was there? — 
Yes. 

540. Was the resident magistrate there ? — I do not 
recollect. 

541. Was Mr. O’Donnell or Captain Coote there ? 
Could you recollect did either of them sit ? — I don’t 
believe they did. If any it would be Captain Coote 
that might be there. The book -will show, of coiu-se, 
or the newspapers. 

542. With respect to the pistol shots you say you 
heard fired by the Dowse mob, did you hear that 120 
revolvers, ordered from Birmingham, arrived here in 
November, for the purpose of enabling Mr. Dowse’s 
friends to defend themselves if necessary ? — I heard 
there were revolvers bought. There was a telegram 
from Limerick from a commercial man saying they 
were ordered. I heard that. 

543. For the purpose of supplying Mr. Dowse’s 
mob with artillery ? — No— revolvers. 

544. About how many revolvers do you believe 
reached Derry ? — I don’t know. I often heard it re- 
ported that both parties were extensively armed. I 
always heard of the others having them before. I am 
convinced they both have them, and that all were 
licensed that asked. Any one that asked a licence 
got it. 

545. I am asking you about the Dowse revolvers, 
and you begin telling me about other revolvers ? — I 
told you all I know about them — that I heard they 
wei’e coming, but I never saw any of them. 

546. Did any one inform you he had been supplied 
with a revolver ? — No. 

547. Do you know, in the same way that you have 
deposed to any fact asked you by Mr. M'Laughlin, that 
120 revolvers arrived and were distributed? — I did 
not hear how many. 

548. Do you know a number of revolvers arrived 
and were distributed ? — I don’t know it, but I heard it. 

549. Do you believe 120 revolvers arrived and were 
distributed ? — I could not tell the number. I did not 
hear any particular specified number. 

550. Can you form no belief on the subject at all? 
— I did not hear any number. 

551. But you had the opportunity of forming a be- 
lief — you were in the confidence of the party ? — I 
don’t believe I was, in that matter-. 

552. Do you believe about 120 revolvers arrived and 
were distributed amongst Dowse’s friends — say yes or 
no? — I will not fix the number. I have no idea 
whether it was 40, 80, 100, or more than 100. 

553. What do you believe ? — I believe that every 
one who was able to buy a revolver, of the working 
classes, got one, but I have no knowledge of it. I 
speak of both parties. 

554. Do you mean to say that Mr. Dowse made his 
men pay for the revolvers ? — I don’t suppose Mr. Dowse 
had any knowledge of it — still less than I. 

555. Do you know who ordered the revolvers? — No. 

556. Did you hear ? — No. 

557. Do you know what the price of a revolver 
was ? — I believe revolvers are very cheap. 

558. But the Dowse revolvers ? — I never saw them 
except that night. I never saw the Catholics except on 
that night of the procession, levelling the pieces — firing 
them in the air. 

559. Can you not tell me the ordinary current price 
of a Dowse revolver ? — No. I never saw them except 
at that time. 

560. At the time the revolvers were sold ? — I don’t 
know. 

561. You can tell me all about the artillery in the 
gun-room of the Apprentice Boys where was the 
room for keeping the Dowse artillery ?— They never 
had any artillery. 



562. Where was the Dowse armoury ? — I know no- 
thing of a Dowse armoury. Mr. Dowse had no 
armoury. 

563. Where were the revolvers kept — the 120 re- 
volvers ? — I don’t know of 120. I know nothing of it. 

564. Don’t you know the sum of money that was 
spent on revolvers? — No. 

565. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — He has stated 
that the working classes generally got them. 

566. Mr. Rea. — -In other words the “Bog-side” 
gentlemen. (To witness) — Do you think it was judicious 
on the part of Mr. Dowse or his party to scatter re- 
volvers at wholesale prices amongst the “ Bog-side ” 
people? 

567. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — That is assuming 
Mr. Dowse did so. Don’t you think it is quite suffi- 
cient to know that a large number on both sides had 
revolvers at the time of the election, when public feel- 
ing was likely to be heated and was heated ? 

568. Witness. — I did not before state something 

that I now recollect about revolvers. The governor of 
the Apprentice Boys, Mr. John Guy Ferguson, came to 
me and said he had a good crowd now 

569. Mr. Rea. — -Was not this a private conversation? 
Would any man of position and honour state a private 
conversation ? — It is about the revolvers. He said he 
had a good crowd now, and that if they saw the election 
going against Lord Claude they would shoot the 
Catholic voters. 

570. When did he say that to you ? — Previous to 
the election. 

571. Where? — In my own place, and I believe 
others could give testimony of it. 

572. Who was present? — I don’t recollect. 

573. At what time of the day was it? — I don’t re- 
member the hour of the day. It was in the daylight. 

I made no particular note of it. 

574. On what day of the month was it? — I cannot 
tell you. 

575. Op what day of the week? — I cannot tell ; but 
that is what led to the parties thinking of arming 
themselves. 

576. On what day of the week was it ? — I cannot 
tell. It was not on a Sunday. 

577. How long before the election? — I think it 
was when he saw the revision had gone adverse to 
him. 

578. It was after the revision and befox-e the election? 
— I think so. It was when he became apprehensive 
of being defeated. 

579. You and he appear to be on terms of personal 
intimacy? — He sometimes comes and talks about mat- 
ters. He perseveres in coming and making statements 

580. You did not tell him you did not wish him to 
come? — No. 

581. You received his visits ? (Not answered.) 

582. And you used to get him to tell things ? No. 

I let him say what he had to say. 

583. Do you remember any occasion of Mr. John 
Guy Ferguson coming up in a Court of Justice and 
deliberately betraying any portion of your private ob- 
servations to him? — He is perfectly welcome. 

584. Do you i-ecollect any instance of Mr. John 
Guy Fei-guson having come up in a Court of Justice 
and deliberately betraying any portion of your private 
conversation to him? — I think an active agent like 
him has no right to expect me to hold his confidence 
in a matter connected with my own party. 

585. And you told him I suppose that. You told 
him to beware, that any obsex-vation he might make 
to you might be made use of against him ? — No. 

586. You put him on his guard? — No, I did not. 

587. You did not. You led him to confide in you, 
and when you got his confidence you take the first 
opportunity of betraying him? — He volunteered the 
statement. I did not ask him. He gave me his 
opinion. A person of the opposite party had no right 
to assume any privacy. 

588. Then you are perfectly serious in saying that 
Mr. John Guy Ferguson, without any circumlocution, 
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said that he would have the opposite voters shot? — He 
did not say he would, but he said they had a good corwd, 
and he was certain it would happen. 

589. That what would happen ? — That they would 
shoot those voters if they saw the election going against 
them. 

590. And. you. believed that ? — I did not. I be- 
lieve they dare not, but still the threat was made. 

591. You did not consider it a private conversation ? 
—Ho. 

592. You considered it a conversation you were 
entitled to make use of? — Oh, yes. 

593. And you believe it to be your duty in the 
interest of justice to tell it to the Commissioners ? — I 
think it is right they should know it. 

594. Now, after Mr. Ferguson told you the opposite 
voters were to be shot, did you think it expedient ? — 
I will repeat now in Mr. Ferguson’s hearing — I see 
he has come in — what I have stated. He said he had 
a-good crowd now, and in case they saw the election 
going against them, he was sure they would shoot 
Dowse’s Catholic voters. 

595. They would not shoot the Protestants. You 
did not put in that before ? — I stated before the 
Catholic voters — if they saw the election going 
against them. 

596. Isuppose you wentimmediately to Mr. O’Neill or 
to some other magistrate, in whom you had confidence, 
to take steps to prevent these voters being shot ? — No ; 
we took precautions. The magistrates were applied 
to. I believe the Mayor was applied to by the can- 
didate to have a sufficient protection, and there was a 
good deal of police I am certain. 

597. Did you go yourself to see the magistrates? — 
No. 

598. To give information of this fearful threat ? — 
No. 

599. Did you take any steps afterwards to enable 
the voters to protect themselves ? — I took no steps. 

600. Nothing but the armoury of revolvers coming ? 
— I had no connexion with them. 

601. Was it on account of your having heard that 
and stated it, that Dowse’s revolvers were brought? — 
It was not confined to me — this knowledge. It was 
known that the Apprentice Boys carried revolvers. 

602. Did you advise after that, that the Dowse 
party should get revolvers ? — No. 

603. You did not recommend it ? — No. 

604. Do you know out of what fund the revolvers 
were paid, even ? — No ; there was no fund for paying 
for them that I am aware of. . People may have sub- 
scribed unknown to me. 

605. Do you know to what shopkeeper or other 
person they came ? — No. 

606. Did you hear? — No. 

607. Do you know from what place they were dis- 
tributed ? — No. 

608. Did you hear how many chambers they had ? 
— The only thing I knew of them was — I heard some 
went to a neighbour who sells hardware, and I asked 
him if he knew anything of it. He said he did — 
that is Harvey — that he had got an order for some, 
but the number or anything else I don’t know. 

609. Was he one of Dowse’s supporters ? — He said 
it was in the way of business, and he did not care. 

610. How many did he say he got an order for? — 
He did not tell me. I merely asked him was it right 
or; legal. He said it was a matter of business. 

611. Did you speak to any other person to know 
whether he had got an order ? — No. 

612. Do you know whether Harvey supplied 
another lot, or portion? — I don’t think he supplied 
many from his conversation with me. 

613. Now, with respect to the torches you spoke of, 
you say you saw Mr. Dowse’s processionists on one 
occasion with torches? — Yes. 

614. Did you supply those torches to them? — Yes ; 
they were lying in my place. 

615. How many torches did you supply to those 
gentlemen ? — I should think nearly sixty. 

D 



616. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You say they 
were supplied from your own place. Do you mean 
any place behind your place of business ? — Yes ; they 
were lying for many years in my place, and I was very 
glad to get rid of them. 

617. Did the people come up to your house for 
them? — No ; I gave them to a carman who took them 
away. 

618. Mr. Rea. — Did you sell them? — No. 

619. What were they worth? — I suppose they were 
worth a shilling a piece. 

620. That would be three pounds. Did you get 
any consideration for them? — No; they had been 
got long previous, and not used, and I was very glad 
to get rid of them. 

621. Do you know who paid for those torches that 
were worth a shilling a piece ? — They were lying there 
so long that I do not recollect. They were used at 
the Deny celebrations long before. • 

622. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — At the Derry 
celebrations ? — Yes. 

623. Mr. Rea. — How many years before? — It is 
a very long time; and afterwards the Apprentice 
Boys used other torches, and it was agreed these should 
not be used on the anniversaries, there was such a 
row about them. 

624. Suppose Mr. John Guy Ferguson, Governor 
of the Apprentice Boys, furnishes an account to 
Richard Dowse for “ sixty torches supplied to your 
mob at one shilling per torch — three pounds,” is there 
any chance of his getting it? — He had nothing to do 
with them. 

625. Tell me, when those torches were originally 
purchased, were they not paid for out of the Appren- 
tice Boys’ funds ? — Not for that party. 

626. Well, what party? — I am almost certain they 
were paid for out of the club I was in. 

627. Were they not paid for by the Apprentice 
Boys ? — By that club — I think they were. I paid for 
them. I used to advance a good deal of money for them. 

628. You were trustee of the torches 1 — I was glad 
to get rid of them. 

629. And you malversated them ? — Yes ; I would 
be very glad they continued the torchlight processions. 
They were very pretty things. 

630. Did you not think the giving over of sixty 
torches to Dowse’s supporters for the purpose of having 
them burned in the streets of Derry was very likely 
to lead to a riot ? — I know there was a riot on the 
night the Apprentice Boys burned torches: 

631. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did you not tell 
us there is a by-law of the Corporation against 
torches ? — Against tar barrels — I think there is a law 
against tar barrels. 

632. Is thex-e not one against torches just as against 
tar ban-els ? — I don’t know. I would wish to refer to 
it. But when the other pax-ty were allowed to use 
them, I saw no x-eason why these people should not. 

633. Mx\ Rea. — Yoxi say you were aware there had 
been a riot when the Hamilton party used torches ? — 
It was long before the Hamilton party. 

634. When wex-e the tox-ches used in the Appx-entice 
Boys’ procession ? — I could not tell you the yeax-. 

635. You could not tell the time you used those 
sixty tox-ches ? — They did not use more than half a 
dozen of them. 

636. You gave them out to be used ? — About half 
a dozen. 

637. When? — Some “ 18th” ixight. 

638. You told me you gave sixty torches worth a 
shilling a piece out ? — I gave them to a carman to 
take down to the Dowse people. 

639. When did you do that ? — Coming on to the 
close of the petition. 

640. Has thex-e been any torch-light procession' 
since that ? — No. It is very recent. 

641. How long before that had there been a torch- 
light processioxx ? — A groat many years. 

642. There had been no torch-light processions of 
the Apprentice Boys for many years before? — -No. 
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the only recent torch-light procession they acted improperly— would there be a probability 

was tne one ior which the sixty torches were supplied of riot if the procession came in?— There is a nro- 

y 644 U1 T)i!l YCS ' , .. , . . bability of riot on the occasion of every procession, 

644. Did you see that torch-light procession pro- but here the police allowed in one procession and kept 

ceeding on the public highway ? 1! saw it, as I believe out the other. Every display, more or less, Tends to 

I mentioned first, m Shipquay-place, and Waterloo- not, and that like others would tend to riot also 

place. It went round Rossville-street, and I saw it 661. There is, very probably, as you say, a tendency 

rv • ■ -p ,, r , . to r , lot 011 tbose occasions ; but was there a probable 

645. Mi Commissioner Exham.— We may take it tendency to riot on that night?— Of course there 
that it went through half a dozen streets and roads ? would be. 



646. Mr. M'Laughlin. — All outside the walls. 

647. Witness. — They had been out an hour before I 
saw them. 

648. Mr. Rea. — ITow many people would you say 

were connected with that torch-light procession ? — As 
it passed I saw a great crowd with them, and when 
they came up they had not many torches. 

649. How many men formed that procession?— party and'' kept oirt theTther! 

inere were several hundreds. I am sure — not regular ~ 

processionists, but just a crowd following the band. 

They were not even in rank. The torches were nearly 
all burned out when I saw them. There were very 
few torches lighted then. 

650. But had they not been previously burned ? — I 
believe they had been burned along the streets up to 
Bishop-street. 

651. Would you not say there 



2,000 persons following the torches ? — I have no idea, you be good 
I have not the gift to reckon crowds. There might respectable citizen, 



662. And that tendency would be increased if they 
came inside the walls ?— That is where the riot would 
be. 

663. Then surely you have no difficulty in answer- 
ing Mr. Rea’s question in the affirmative — that the 
city magistrates acted properly ? — Oh, I think most 
improperly and partially ; for they allowed in one 
"arty and kept out the other. 

664. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is not the 
question that was asked ? — I say that everything of 
the sort tends to riot. 

665. Mr. Rea . — Then your evidence is going up, and 

the value of your testimony is this, that all displays 
tend to riot ? — Yes. J 

OCc. Now, supposing that the torch-light gentlemen 
came in, and that the ’Prentice Boy party thought it 
upwards of advisable with their entire force to attack them, will 



be. 

652. Did you hear from any person that upwards 
of 2,000 were following the torches?— I did not. 
There was a large number ; before I saw it, it was 
broke up. 

653. Did you hear there were upwards of 1,000? 

I don’t know how many I heard. 

654. They were chiefly the “Bog-side” men ‘ 
ere following the torches when you 



Town Councillor and a 
. jiving evidence now for the pur- 
pose of preventing riot— just to give the Commis- 
sioners an opinion as to the probable number of armed 
men that would be requisite under such a contingency 
to keep the peace within the walls ? — I know they 
have always plenty for every other occasion. 

667. But supposing the Bog-side gentry, with their 
sixty torches, came in, and the Apprentice Boys, assem- 
blecl their entire force, had attacked that proces- 
them ? — I sion, could they be separated ; and if they could be 



think so. I don’t think there were many Conser 
tives to rejoice about their defeat. 

655. And you think it would be highly conducive 
to the peace of the city of Londonderry if the magis- 
trates had allowed this torch-light procession to come 
within the walls, and parade from street to street in 
the city ? (Not answered). 

656. Now, don’t you believe it would be highl y 
conducive to the peace of Londonderry, if the magis- 
trates, on that night, in place of keeping the people 
outside of the walls and in their own district, had 
allowed them to come in to the interior of Derry and 

657 That !■-; not nr, onoww < , • , C0l l 1 f e ™ e y mi!S f have been. It was common rumour. 

“ “L “ 7 TfT- 1 ««. Mr. Commissioner MnnrHr.-Snpnosing on 

think R would be hiMilv conW.T TTl Dont ^°" tlle Previous night the magistrates had excluded a 



separated, do you think one regiment would be suffi- 
cient to do it ? — I don’t know ; there is never a regi- 
ment here. 

668. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— Don’t you think 
the proper way to prevent them coming into contact 
was to keep them out %— It may be the proper way, 
but it was partial. 

669. That is another thing. But was it not the 
safest way ?— It was the safest, but it was unfair. 

670. Mr. Rea . — Was this proceeding of the torch- 
light procession subsequent to the distribution of the 
artillery ? — Of the revolvers I heard. 



, iigut to the highway, unless there deal with one act by itself Ha vino- rea-n-d + i, A 

a ^ ^h «*. time,:, SyoTTlTknt 

magistrates— imw think it OTei^TndTonfeTymu-self * »« iriated than 



to this one occasion— don’t you think the magistrates 
acted with the strictest propriety in using all the 
foices at then; disposal to prevent that torch-light 
procession coming within the walls of Derry ? — I think 

RlTT el <lld rt aCted mosfc P artiall y > hut I don’t know 
Who it was. 

660. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— D o you think 



y Avere about the time of that torch-light proces- 
i ?— That is the nkrlit, of the n™. + ^i?i;„iL 



a very bad disposition ever 



-That is the night of the Dowse torch-light pro- 
cession ? ° 1 

674. Yes?— There v 
since the election. 

675. Wire they not in a very bad imposition on 
that night /—I dont remember seeing them. 

676. Did you hear — as you heard so many rumours 
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— that some of the magistrates had been informed by 
respectable citizens of Derry that if the procession 
were allowed to enter the city there would be no pos- 
sibility of preserving the public peace 1—1 don’t think 
the 'Prentice Boys were during the day in much force, 
but during the night there was a procession, and they 
went in and out of the gates without asking liberty, 
at the time the others were kept out. 

677. Mr. McLaughlin. — The Apprentice party were 
allowed to parade inside and outside? — Yes ; they were 
in’ ranks, and had a display of emblems. 

678. Mr. Rea. — Do you mean to say they had torch- 
lights? — No, but they had emblems, and were in a body, 
and marched about both inside and outside. 

679. How many were there ? — I did not see them — 
I only heard it. 

680. And you knew nothing about it ? — Yes ; I 
just told you I was told it by several people. 

681. Were you through any of the gates that night ? 
—I was. 

682. Were you preventedfrom going out and coming 
in ? — No ; but I was sent from one part of the gate to 
another where the police had a passage through. 

683. Was there an order issued by the magistrates 
that because that procession was to be kept out as a 
procession, individual citizens, having no arms or 
emblems or torches, should be kept out also ? — I heard 
of no private person being interfered with. I think 
there was a rumour that Dr. Harken was not allowed 
to go through with a car. I was allowed to go out 
and in with difficulty. 

684. There was no breach of the peace that night of 
any importance ? — I don’t remember anything. I did 
not hear of anything. 

685. You know Bishop’s-gate ? Was there an at- 
tack made on the police there ? — At Bishop’s-gate there 
was an attack on the police, and a policeman’s eye was 
knocked out. 

686. Was there an attack made by the torch-light 
people at Bishop’s-gate ? — I believe there was. 

687. In which three unfortunate policemen were 
nearly killed ? — I heard they were, but I was not there. 

688. And that attack was made by the torch-light 
gentlemen ? — Yes. 

689. In the course of your experience did you ever 
know of a gentleman who originated a riot coming up 
to complain of the riot he had originated ? — I origin- 
ated no riot. 

690. Do you not believe you were the originator 
of a riotous and illegal procession? — Not illegal cer- 
tainly. 

691. Do you not believe you were the originator of 
a riotous and illegal procession, and one likely to lead 
to a breach of the peace under any circumstances ? Do 
you believe that.? — I thought it would be a very nice 
thing if the people conducted themselves ; but I cer- 
tainly knew this, and every one must be aware of it, 
that it would tend to a riot, as all displays of the kind 
do. 

692. You talked of a by-law of the Corporation, of 
which body you are a, member, against permitting 
torches in the public street ? — I am certain there is a 
by-law against permitting tar barrels in the public 
street, and I have always seen it violated. 

693. You did not consider you were violating the 
by-law on that occasion ? — Oh yes, but I knew it was 
customary. 

694. You knew it was the custom, and because it 
was the custom you openly violated it and gave these 
torches ? — No ; I gave the torches, and had no other- 
act in it. I knew that the tar- ban-els were a violation, 
but I don’t know whether the torches were or not. 

695. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Didn’t you know 
one was just the same as the other? — Well, I did. 

696. Mr. Rea. — Others having violated the oath, 
you thought you might as well do the same ? — Just so. 

697. And do you now charge that the other- mem- 
bers of the council violated their oath as you did ? — I 
didn’t say that ; other members of the council may not 
have done it. 



698. I suppose on that occasion when you violated 
the law you had taken the customary oath to act con- 
scientiously and so forth ? — I did not forget it. 

699. You had no idea of breaking your oath — you 
honoured it, and still you violated the law and tire de- 
claration equally ? — Yes : a tar barrel had been burned 
at the Mayor’s door a few nights before — the present 
Mayor and the late one. 

700. You don’t attempt to induce the Commissioners 
to believe that there was the same strength of public 
feeling about a little municipal election as existed with 
x-espect to the great contest between Lord Claude Ham- 
ilton and Mr. Dowse? — There was a good deal of in- 
terest at Babington coming to the chair, or there 
would not be tar barrels, which are so very unusual. 

701. Do you mean to say one feeling is comparable 
with the other — that at a little municipal election and 
that at a great election for a member of Parliament? — 
I suppose it is general to have rejoicing and cheering 
at municipal elections as well as any other, but they 
are more customary at parliamentary elections. 

702. But still you believe the feeling to be com- 
parable at the two? — No, the municipal election being 
the less important of the two, it is less justifiable. 

703. Then it is less justifiable to have torch-light 
processions for a parliamentary election success than 
a municipal election ? — No, but more justifiable. It 
is more justifiable to have it after a parliamentary 
contest, and more unusual to have it at a municipal 
contest. 

704. It does not appear to me to have been a very 
great election at all. Who was Dr. Babington op- 
posed by on the occasion of that election ? — There was 
no opposition. 

705. Were you a member of the Corporation at 
that time? — Yes. 

706. How many members of the Liberal party are 
there in the Corporation? — Generally about ten, I 
should say ; but there are more Conservatives. 

707. There are ten Liberals, and fourteen Tories 
and Conservatives. Is that it? — Probably. I be- 
lieve we are in the minority. 

708. Dr. Babington, I believe, was elected mayor? 
—Yes. 

709. ‘Unanimously? — There was no opposition. 

710. John Hempton being present? — I was. 

711. And nobody proposed John Hempton ? — No. 

712. And no one dreamed of him? — No one 
dreamed of him. 

713. But when there was no contest about this 
business, how could you imagine any public excite- 
ment of a serious character- likely to arise ? — The ex- 
citement was simply the tar barrels. I don’t re- 
member speaking of any excitement beyond that. 

714. But how could you consider Dr. Babington’s 
election as mayor, by a council of twenty-four members, 
a partisan affair-? How was the feeling exhibited at 
that comparable with the feeling at a parliamentary 
election ? — It was a partisan act. 

715. How now; weren’t there Liberal members 
in the Corporation ? — There were, but there could 
be no contest. 

716. Why? — Because it’s not usual in this Corpor- 
ation to have contests. They make their- minds up 
beforehand, and I never heard of an instance of it in 
Derry. 

717. And now tell me — when there was no excite- 
ment in the Corporation, your complaint is that 
the magistrates did not give stupendous instructions 
to prevent the burning of a tar barrel in the city ? — 
Yes. 

718. That is your case of partiality ? — Yes. 

719. How many tar barrels were burned — 60 at 
least ? — I can’t tell. 

720. How many did you see burning on the diffe- 
rent nights — on the night this dreadful Dr. Babing- 
ton was elected unanimously by his fellow-citizens — 
I am glad the fact came out, for I did not try to get 
it at all— how many were burned? — On the second 
night I remember seeing them in Pump-street. 
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721. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — How many? I 

saw a couple at one time. 

722. Mr. Sea . — How many? — I can’t specify the 
number. 

723. Specify what you saw? — I saw the tar bar- 
rels burning. 

724. Dr. Babington was unanimously elected, and 
on that evening tar barrels were burned, and I want 
to know what you saw? — I saw. the tar barrels going 
along, and I heard the cheering and groaning. 

725. I am instructed that only one tar barrel was 
burning. If I was instructed six were burning I 
would just admit it as freely? — I saw several. 

726. On that night ? — On that night, and no other. 
There was no event of a particular character at the 
election of Dr. Babington to be Mayor, but I went 
down to see what they were at on that night, and not 
on any other night. That is the only night I was 
speaking of, the night he was elected, and not the 
night he came into office. 

727. I am speaking of the night he came into 
office? — There was certainly more than one tar barrel 
on this night. 

728. I am not speaking of “this” night, sir? 

"Well, I am. I am speaking of the night he was elected. 

729. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Was there 

more than one barrel burning on that night? Oh, 

yes, there was more ; but I cannot tell you how many 
tar barrels were burned through the town of Derry 
that night. 

730. Mr. Rea . — Will you swear you saw more than 
one tar barrel ?— Certainly. I am also sure that 
there were more there than on the rejoicing for Mr. 
Bigger. 

731. Do you know the difference between a flour 
barrel and a tar barrel? — No, I know nothing of what 
you have been instructed about flour barrels. 

732. Would you be surprised to learn that, in point 
of fact, on that night of Babington’s election to 
be, mayor of the city there was one tar barrel and one 
flour barrel consumed ? — Not a bit; but I am certain 
of more than one on every occasion. 

<33. At what time of the night did you see the bar- 
rels in December ? — After seven o’clock. 

734., After seven o'clock? — I think so. 

7 35. When the shops were closed ? — Yes. 

736. And when the traffic had ceased on the streets ? 
— I think it was the second night. I had just shut 
my door when I saw them. 

737. On the night that the barrels were burned 
was anything done to you ?— I don’t recollect. 

738. Try now ? — I can’t recollect. 

739. They took no notice of John Hempton at all 
— -is that it? — I am certain they groaned as they were 
going past — they always do it. 

740. Did you hear these barrels were to be burned 
on that, night ? — I don’t think I. did. 

741. Do you know was any information given 
to any magistrate— surely these poor magistrates are 
to get something like justice— with regard to a proba- 
bility of there being barrels burned, and a breach of 
the peace led to in consequence ?— I don’t know of any 
information. 

742. Did you give any ? — No. 

743. Did you see any magistrate in the street where 
these barrels were on fire ? — No. 

744. You did not? — No. 

745. Did you send to any magistrate to ask him to 
prevent the villains burning these barrels? — What 
has that to do with it ? 

7 16. It has something to do with it. These magis- 
trates are accused? Well I did not. The magis- 

trates saw what was going on, and permitted it. 

747. But you told me a while ago that you saw no 
magistrate in the street where these barrels were bum- 
ing? Yea; but no one could be in town and not see 

y were going past every one’s place. 

748. But suppose now ? But suppose nothings: — 

are you going to be done? I have stated my case. 

749. I know you have, and I am going to show 



that your case is utterly untrustworthy, and your evi- 
dence not to be relied upon, and to a great extent I 
have accomplished my purpose with your help. Re- 
collect now any fact you can remember to connect the 
magistrates with those gentlemen and that transaction 
of burning the barrels ? — I could not recollect any of 
them; but they live in the town and must have seen 
them. 

750. Why must they have seen them ?— Because 
they live in town. 

751. How do you know they live in town — might 
they not have been down at their- country houses°or 
villas ? — W ell, that might be ; but it was a very public 
thing, and the magistrates must have known it. 

752. How must they have known it now? — By 
seeing it. 

753. How do you know that any of them saw it? 
— I don’t know, but they must. 

754. Were you aware, when talking with the differ- 
rent Sections that form the public opinion of Derry, 
that any individual made a complaint to the ma°is- 
trates or to any one of them ? — No. 

755. Was there any complaint made to Mr. O’Neill 
the Catholic magistrate ? — I don’t know. I made none.’ 

756. Were there any complaints made to the con- 
stabulary about it ? — I really don’t know. 

757. I believe you want the constabulary abolished 
as well as the magistrates ? 

758. Mr. Commissioner' Exham. — O h, that is a 
question for our consideration afterwards. 

759. Mr. Rea. — I suppose you want all the magis- 
trates of Derry to be deprived of the commission of 
the peace ? — I believe the constabulary and the other- 
police might act very fairly but for the magistrates. 

760. I believe you gave this information to have the 
magistrates pointed out and named in order to have 

them deprived of the commission of the peace? I 

believe they acted partially. 

761. Don’t you give tins information to have the 
magistrates pointed out and named, in order to have 
them deprived of the commission of the peace ? — I 
don’t know whether they are to be or not; but it is 
my opinion they acted partially, and I am bound to 
state it. I don’t blame the people at all ; it’s the au- 
thorities I blame. 

762. If you inculpate the magistrates for not pre- 
venting these flour-barrels and tar-barrels having been 
burned, how will you, or how can you, exonerate the 
constabulary from the same offence ? — They were acting 
under the orders of the magistrates. 

1 63. Had the constabulary the same means of know- 
ledge within their reach of these tar-barrels or flour- 
barrels being burned in the streets as the magistrates 
had? — They must have known it. No one could be 
in Derry and not know of it. Sure it’s absurd to talk 
about their not knowing of it. 

764. Did you see any member of that force inter- 
fering with the tar or flour-barrels that evening ?— 
No, I did not. 

765. Do you know how near to the constabulary 
barrack this tar or flour-barrel was carried when it 
was on fire ? — I do not know whether it was earned 
near it or not. The only place I can testify to seeing 
it in was the Diamond. 

766. Do you know any police officer or magistrate 
who was fired at when doing duty at that time in 
Derry ? — No. 

767. Did the magistrates or police officer refuse to 

interfere or remove this nuisance off the streets? I 

don’t know; but: sometimes the police remove them- 
selves. 

768. Remove themselves ?— Yes. There were two 
of them removed some time after they gave evidence 
in Court against Lord Claude’s party. On the nfeht 
of the attack on the Town Hall there were two of the 
constabulary who gave evidence against the party who 
made the attack on the Town Hall and they were im- 
mediately afterwards removed.. The other men who 
gave evidence against Mr. Dowse’s mob— they were 
kept — Sub-Constables Reilly and Sorraghan. 
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76.9. Mr. Commissioner IExham. — You are aware, 
Mr. Hempton, that the magistrates have nothing to 
say to the removal of the police. That is done by the 
Inspector-General of Constabulary ? — We suppose that 
it is through their influence. 

770. Anri that was the impression ? — Oh, yes. It 
was very pointed — the removal of only the two men 
who gave evidence on one side. I don’t say it was the 
magistrates — there might be a higher power over them. 

771. Am I to understand that the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Constabulary acts partially — is that what you 
mean? — -I don’t know by whom it was done ; but it 
was very pointed. 

772. Don’t you know the head of the police force is 
Colonel Wood? — Yes. 

773. Then, am I to understand that the impression 
of the people in the town is that he acts partially ? — 
No. The public don’t know what influence is used on the 
police force ; but the fact is that the men were removed. 
I know nothing of Colonel Wood or anyone else. 

774. Mr. Rea. — Without imputing anything at all 
to Colonel Wood, I suppose what you mean is that the 
head of the constabulary here has acted partially, in 
removing two men who gave evidence against the 
Conservative mob and not removing the two men who 
gave evidence against the Liberal mob? — I suppose 
there was influence — I can’t say what it was. I can’t 
tell anything about the manoeuvres. I merely tell 
the fact that they were removed. 

775. What you mean then to say is, that the Lord 
Lieutenant used his influence with the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary to have them removed ? — I 
can’t tell ; but the fact is that they were removed ; and 
I can’t go further than that. 

776. Can you tell me this fact, that the constabu- 
lary officers are governed altogether by the Inspector- 
General ? — I know nothing of it. 

777. You never heard that? — No. 

778. You say that? — Yes. It was believed it was 
Government influence. 

779. How operating? — I can’t say how it operated. 
I am only saying that the two men who gave evidence 
for us were removed ; the Conservative Government 
being in power at the time. 

780. That is in other words that the Duke of Aber- 
corn used his influence?— I did not say it. I suppose 
he might use other instruments to do his work. 

781. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You say that the 
Lord lieutenant had others to do liis work. Now, I 
want to know, do you wish to have that answer taken 
down ? — I don’t mean the Lord Lieutenant. 

782. You have said it, and do you wish to have that 
answer taken down ? 

783. Mi\ M‘Laughlin. — The witness has not said it, 
but Mr. Rea has said it for him. You should consider 
the form of the question Mr. Rea put involved an 
answer that might appear as Mr. Commissioner Exliam 
has interpreted it, although the witness could not 
mean it as such. 

784. Witness. — I don’t say the Lord Lieutenant 
did it, but it was done. 

785. Mr. Rea. — Now, will you be kind enough to 
tell the names of those who gave evidence against the 
Conservative mob and were removed ? — Sub-Constables 
Sorraghan and Reilly. 

786. Do you know about what time they were re- 
moved? — Shortly after they gave the evidence. 

787. When was that ? — The time of the riots. 

788. What riots? — In July. 

789. Last July? — July, 1868. 

790. And who were the men who were not removed 
for the similar evidence against the other side? — I 
know Bailey remained in the town. 

791. But tell me the names of the .men who were 
not removed for similar evidence ? — I did not say for 
similar evidence. I said that Sub-Constable Bailey and 
the others who gave evidence against the Dowse mob 
were allowed to remain, while the constables who gave 
evidence against Lord Claude’s mob were removed. 

792. They were removed in July?— I don’t know 



when they were removed, but the riots were in 
J uly. 

793. Did you hear that Reilly and Sorraghan were 
of the firing party at the : Diamond in July last ? — They 
might have been. No, Reilly was not. He was at 
Coleraine, and I don’t’ think he was here. 

794. Did you make any inquiry from the Sub-In- 
spector of Police about it ? — No. 

795. To ascertain why the men were removed ? — 
No. I am only interpreting what the impression is. I 
could not trace it up to any source, nor I do not wish 
to impute corrupt motives to any one in authority. 

796. It is a matter of courtesy to. assume that all in 
authority are incorruptible. Did it ever occur to you 
to ask whether these men had not been removed at 
their own request? — No. 

797. Did it ever occur to you to ask had they been 
removed to some pleasanter station ? — I heard they did 
not wish to be removed. 

798. Did you ever ask any officer of the police ? — N o. 

799. You had asked no one. Did you ever see the 
men afterwards ? — I did see one of them. 

800. Which of them ? — I think I saw them both. 

801. And you had a conversation with them, I sup- 
pose? — J am certain I spoke to them about their re- 
moval, and they, like all other policemen, said nothing. 

802. And you found the police very confidential, 
didn’t you ? — No, they are always very cautious in what 
they say. 

803. But you did see these men ? — Oh, yes ; one of 
them rapped me up one night and said the house was 
on fire, and I saw him then. 

804. At the time you saw them they had been re- 
moved after giving the evidence against the Hamilton 
mob? — Yes. 

805. Didn’t you ask the men whether this was a 
fact or not ? — I spoke to them about it, but they did 
not say what it was for. 

806. Then they did not directly or indirectly inform 
you? — They made no complaint to me. 

807. How long is it since you had that conversation 
with them ? — I think I saw Reilly before he went 
away, and I think I saw Sorraghan when he was called 
in again on duty. I am certain I mentioned it to some 
of them. 

808. And it was after you had that conversation 
you say this, and make the statement that it was true 
they were removed for giving their evidence against 
the Conservative mob? — 1 don’t know the motive, but 
the public suspect it was. 

809. Do you know by what mob the constabulary 
were chiefly attacked at the time of the election ? — I 
did not hear they were attacked at the election. Wait 
till I see — I heard Mr. Kennedy giving evidence that 
on the night of the firing they were attacked at 
Butcher’s Gate. 

810. Don't you recollect at the time of the election 
the constabulary were badly injured by the Dowse 
mob ? — No ; it’s the time of the petition, when they 
were keeping them out of Butcher’s Gate. 

811. Well, the time of the petition? — -They were 
attacked then and severely injured — one of them on 
the face, another had his eye knocked out, or tied up, 
and I believe a third was in the infirmary. 

812. How many did you see in the crowd you called 
the ’Prentice Boys’ crowd ? — Do you mean the proces- 
sion with guns ? 

813. I mean the crowds that came round the town 
at night which you characterize as the Apprentice 
Boys’ crowds — how many did you see in those ? — 
About 200 I suppose. They were generally composed 
of a lot of countrymen in front, with a few notables, 
such as Mr. Blaquiere and Mr. Johnstone, and two ox- 
three others. 

814. Were you ever an Apprentice Boy yourself? 
— Yes. 

815. Did you lately apply to be admitted a ’Prentice 

Boy to any of the clubs ? — The reason 

816. Did you either directly or indirectly apply to 
be admitted an Apprentice Boy again ? — No. 
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817 And when you say “No,” why did you take 
such a length of time to think?— Have you any other 
ridiculous question to ask? 

818. Tell me, then, how long is it since you ceased to 
be connected with the Apprentice Boys’ Society?— 
After voting for Greer they would not work with me. 

819. When was that?— I think the election was 
in ’65. 

820. You have not been a member since? — No. 

821. And you have neither directly nor indirectly 
applied to any of the clubs to be re-admitted 1— No. 

822. Were you a member of an Orange society? — 
Yes. 

823. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W e had better 
not go into that. 

824. Mr. Ilea. — Were you ever a member of an 
Orange society ? — I will not answer you any irrelevant 
questions any more. If you have any revelant ques- 
tions put them. 

825. Were you ever a member of an Orano-e 
society ? — I’ll not tell you. 

826. Bo you refuse to answer that question, on the 
ground that j r ou think an affirmative answer would 
expose you to a criminal prosecution ? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — It’s not a question we 
will allow to be put. 

827. Mr. Rea. — Were you ever expelled from the 
society of the ’Prentice Boys ;— No ; I never heard of 
any such thing being done. 

828. Were you ever requested to resign ? — No. 

829. Were you ever expelled from the Orange 
society ? — I was not in the society that expelled me, 
and they had to rescind their order and admit that I 
was not a member of that club. I can show you the 
record. 

830. Then I presume you were a member and were 
expelled ?— No, they thought they expelled me, but 
had to retract. I did not join the society that you 
speak of at all, and could not be expelled. I can 
produce before the Commissioners the records, and 
show it is the contrary of what you state. 

8^}' ^ en 7°u decline to tell me whether you were 
expelled from the society or not?— I could not be ex- 
pelled from a society I did not belong to. 

. ? 32 - Sa y whether you were or not ? — I was never 
in it — not in that society. 

833. Were you ever in any other society ?— That is 
another business. 

834. Were you in any Orange society ? — I was not 
in the society you say. I was in a society of which 
.uora Dungannon is chairman. 

Now tell me— you recollect the Belfast riots 
ol oil No ; I know there were riots in Belfast. Fre- 
quently I have been in Belfast. 

S36. For the purpose of aiding the rioters ? Did 
you on that occasion send a quantity of powder to them 
labelled as “ mustard ”?— No. I went to Belfast once 
in company with Mr. Ferguson, and saw a Protestant 
meeting there, and walked about the Pound Learning 
and saw it. b 



837. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — With Mr. John Guy Fergu- 
son? — Yes. 

838. Mr. Rea. — Now tell me this ? — I will 

answer you nothing about Belfast. 

839. Did you, now, directly or indirectly — and you 
need not answer this question if you don’t like — give 
any aid to the Protestant rioters at Belfast, who 
fought so well in 1864? — I had nothing to do with 
them. 

840. Will you swear you did not send any ammuni- 
tion to them? — Yes. 

841. Or that you were not a party to sending 
ammunition to those rioters? — I had nothing to do 
with them. 

842. Will you swear that you were not a party to 
sending ammunition to those rioters ? — I sent them 
none. 

843. Will you swear you were not a party to send- 
ing ammunition to those rioters — answer the ques- 
tion ? — Certainly. I had no communication whatever 
with them. 

844. I am not asking you that. Will you swear 
you were not a party to sending ammunition to 
them ? — Not at all — not to them. 

845. And to whom did you send the ammunition 
for that party ? — It had nothing to do with that party 
at all. I sent guns — at least I got some samples of 
guns from Mr. Griffith, a man in Dunmurry. I don't 
think it was for rioters, or had any connexion with 
rioters. Griffith can tell you all. I will answer you 
no further questions about that. 

846. You will have to answer me, or say you won’t 
answer me ? — I won’t answer you. 

847. You spoke about an attack made by the people 
on the lecture-room of Mr. Dowse ? — Yes. * 

848. Do you recollect that you, for the purpose of 
packing the meeting in the Corporation Hall, for a 
lecture to be delivered by Mr. Dawson, the member 
for the county, procured some hundreds of tickets to 
be forged, in order to procure the admission of parties 
to that meeting, whom the promoters intended to 
exclude ? — I will not tell you a word about that. I 
may have a knowledge of it, but I will not repeat it. 

849. Now, remember distinctly that I am giving 
you, a quiet citizen and Town Councillor of Derry, an 
opportunity of vindicating yourself from a charge of 
forgery 1 — No, I never forged in my life. Did you ? 

850. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I don’t t hink that 
is a question which should be asked. 

Witness (to Mr. Rea). — After that exhibition I 
will not answer you any irrelevant questions. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I wish to ask the 
witness a few questions, but I won’t put them to-day. 

Witness. — I will attend any day with pleasure. I 
wish to say that I never forged anything in my life, 
and it -will be proved before long in this court, at the 
next revision, who were the forgers. 

The Court then adjourned till the following morning. 



Fodktu Day. 
August 21. 



FOURTH DAY. 

Saturday, August 21, 1869. 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Robert Rond, esq., j.p., examined by Mr. M l Laughlin. 
Derry, I believe ? 



851. You are not now resident 

— I am not. wag 1 

852. Have you a place of business in Derry? — Not in it. 
tor the past year. 

853. I believe you reside at Dullerton House, co. 
Tyrone?— I do. 

854. And are a magistrate for that county ?— I am. 

Boo. Now prior to your going to reside there I 

believe you were a merchant in the city of Derry ? 

— I was for half a century. 

856. And I believe for a portion of that time you 
took a moderately prominent part in local affairs and 



understand all about Derry in its social relations ?— I 
was in the Corporation for several years— an alderman 



857. And I suppose you are as well acquainted with 
Deny, and the people of Derry, and the history of 
Derry, for the last fifty years as most people? — Well 
I do not know. I know a good deal about it. ’ 

858. You remember in July last presiding on the 
occasion of Mr. Dowse’s lecture in the Town Hall— on 
the 20th of July ?— I had the honour to preside on that 
occasion. 

859. Now I believe that was a meeting where the 
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people were admitted by ticket, and wbicli meeting 
was confined to Mr. Dowse’s friends, and supporters ? 
— I was invited by ticket ; a ticket was sent to me, 
and on that ticket I was admitted. 

860. And you were chairman ? — I was chairman. 

861. Do you remember whether the proceedings of 

that night were in any way interrupted ? — Before the 
meeting had assembled, while they were gathering in 
the room — in the Round-room 

862. The Round-room is the antechamber so to 
speak of the principal room of the Corporation Hall ? 
—The meeting was in the principal room. 

863. That is the Long-room, as we call it ? — In the 
Long-room ; and some of the parties coming to the 
meeting had met in the Round-room waiting the hour 
that the meeting was to be held at. 

864. Those were the more prominent members of 
the party ? — I think so ; at least I was one of them in 
that room. 

865. The general company were in the Long-room ? 
— The general company was in the Long-room. 

866. Just proceed to mention to the Commissioners, 
in your own language, what happened prior to that 
meeting ? — "When in that room, waiting for the hour — 
I was looking out of the window into Bishop-street — 
I observed a number of men coming down in file — I 
think three deep — and they came down as if they were 
military, marching regularly till they came to the front 
of the door, and then they made an attack on the door. 
I was not down stairs to see what the result of the attack 
was, but there was a tremendous noise, and shortly 
after one of the keepers of the door brought a man up, 
the keeper himself being very much cut about the face. 

867. The keeper of the door was Mr. Hogg ? — Yes. 

868. An exceedingly tall man ? — Yes. Some of the 
parties were anxious that he should let the man go ; 
and he said that he had hold of him now, and that he 
would not let him go. 

869. Did you see any of the weapons that those men 
marched down with ? — No, I did not. 

870. You were not in the police court subsequently 
when this was produced — [producing a triangular 
notched bludgeon] — with a number of others ? — I was 
not. 

871. Now, did you observe those people who were 
marching down for any little distance before they came to 
the Corporation Hall door ? — I think when I observed 
them first they were nearer to the Corporation Hall 
than Mr. Gilliland’s. 

872. Gilliland’s is at the corner where London-street 
opens into Bishop-street? — They were on the Town 
Hall side of Gilliland’s house. 

873. And were the entire force out of London-street 
in Bishop-street when you saw them ? — I think they 
were so far as I could judge, because I could not under- 
stand what they were going down in a body for, and I 
did not, till they made that awful row at the door, pay 
that particular attention to them that I might have 
otherwise done, being looking out of the window at the 
time. 

874. When was it arranged with you that you were 
to be chairman of the meeting ? — Oh, it was not ar- 
ranged at all till I was in the Hall. 

875. Then were you aware of any previous arrange- 
ments with the magistrates with reference to the possi- 
bility of disturbances? — Oh, clearly not ; I had been 
living for a month before that in the country. 

87 6. But you were an elector of Derry in virtue of 
your prior residence ? — I was. 

877. As I understand you you were in the Round 
Room, in one of the windows looking into Bishop- 
street ? — In one of the windows looking up Bishop- 
street. 

878. From the position you occupied could you 
discover whether any of the city police were about the 
door of the Corporation Hall %— -I could not observe 
them ; but when coming in there was a sufficient force 
of police at the door to have prevented any riot if they 
had been properly handled. 

879. When you were going in? — When I was going 
in about ten minutes before. 



880. When you say that there was at the Hall-door, 
about ten minutes before, a sufficient force of police, 
who, if they had been properly handled, could have 
prevented any riot or disturbance, do you mean the 
city police ? — I think both were there, but certainly 
the city police were those in the immediate vicinity of 
the door. 

881. The city police, I believe, are dressed in bright 
blue and the constabulary, as the Commissioners will 
take cognizance of, are dressed in dark green — invis- 
ible green ?— Dark green. 

882. The preponderance of police force at the door 
of the Corporation Hall were undoubtedly city police ? 
— I think so ; that is my impression. 

883. And, notwithstanding that, an attack was in 
point of fact made on the Hall? — Beyond question ; if 
you can judge from the fact of the row down stairs. 
Being up stairs I could not tell. 

884. Because you were not an eye-witness ? — I was 
not an eye-witness. 

885. After a time you saw Mr. Hogg the door- 
keeper coming up bleeding, and the man of the attack- 
ing party who had beaten his way in, in the room— 
you could not tell what his name was ? — I do not know 
what his name was — I do not know who the man was. 

886. I believe eventually he left under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act by jumping out of the window 
of the Round Room ? — I do not know that either. 

887. And I believe this [the notched bludgeon be- 
fore produced] is the instrument that was taken from 
him — but we will prove that by Mr. Hogg? — Mr. 
Hogg had an instrument like that in his hand, which 
he said he had taken from the man. 

888. Now, when you went in, about ten minutes 
before this disturbance began, of course you had to walk 
along the stone hall at the foot of the stairs and go up 
the lobby, one entrance leading to the Round Room 
and another to the Long Room ? — Yes. 

889. Did you observe whether there was not at 
that time in the lobby a number of men to protect the 
Hall ? — I think there were more in the hall than in the 
lobby ; very convenient to the door of the round room. 

890. Do you know whether or not, in consequence 
of a rumour that existed to the effect that the Hall 
would be attacked, Mr. Dowse’s friends or those in 
charge of the lecture had applied to the magistrates ? — 
I am not aware of my own knowledge ; I have no 
knowledge of that whatever. 

891. I ask you whether you saw it stated in the 
papers afterwards — because that is a question that I 
have a precedent for, clearly — that such an application 
had been made? — Well, I think I have some recollec- 
tion of reading it in the papers. 

892. Do you know that, in consequence of what 
was anticipated, a number of persons had been placed 
by Mr. Dowse’s friend’s in the Hall to prevent those 
people from breaking in ? — I was told so. That is all 
I know. 

893. And you saw a number there ? — I saw men 
there, beyond question ; no doubt about that. The 
other is mere hearsay. 

894. You have nothing more to say as to what 
took place, so far as you saw, in the Round Room ? — 
Certainly not. 

895. I suppose you saw the crowd in the street very 
riotous? — There was a tremendous rumpus in the 
street outside the door. That quieted down, and then 
the meeting was assembled in the large room. 

896. The meeting then assembled in the large room, 
and you took the chair ? — I was asked to take the 
chair. 

897. Of course ; and up to the time you had taken 
the chair was there anything done to the Hall beyond 
the attempt to break into it, so far as you know?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

898. After you had taken the chair, and before Mr. 
Dowse had begun to speak, was there anything done 
to the Hall except the attempt to break in the door, 
so far as you know ? — There was a continual breaking 
of the windows from the outside by something being 
thrown against them. What it was I don’t know j 

G 
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1 but. there was a regular volley of something thrown 
against the windows. 

899. What time was that? — I think it was imme- 
, diately after the retiring into the long room — into 

the large room. 

900. I believe the stones came in pretty thickly ? 
— They did not come further than the windows. They 
took the precaution to get the shutters up. 

901. It was in the summer ? — In the summer. 

902. The lecture, I believe, was advertised for eight 
o’clock ? — I think it was eight o’clock. It was a few 
minutes before eight when I went there. 

903. And they used the sun-light, or what remained 
of it, for the purpose of illuminating the room — you 
had not the gas lighted ? — Well, I do not think the 
gas was lighted. 

904. The shutters were open at that time? — The 
shutters were open. 

905. Then it was in consequence of the breaking in 
of the windows by stones thrown by the rioters that 
the shutters were put up — then it became absolutely 
a matter of necessity to close the shutters ? — Well, I 
think so ; the parties in the immediate vicinity of the 
windows ran very considerable risk. I myself, stand- 
ing on the platform, drew a little back that I might 
avoid them, coming through. The windows were on 
both sides. 

906. Were the stones coming into the hall on both 
sides, or were the windows at both sides being broken? 
— I think they were at the end. 

907. The end refers to that portion of the Hall look- 
ing down Shipquay-street ? — Looking down Shipquay- 
street. 

908. Leading to the sea? — The chair was immedi- 
ately in front of those two 'windows. 

909. Did that interrupt the proceedings much ? — 
Well, it did for a little. The speaker himself was a 
little put about for a few minutes ; but. beyond that 
there was very little interruption. 

910. The only other question I want to ask you is 
this : I suppose the safety of those inside was a good 

deal imperilled by the stones being thrown in? I 

think that if there had been no shutters they must 
have suffered from the number of stones, or brickbats 
or something, that were thrown against the windows. 
The panes were all broken. They did not suffer, be- 
cause the missiles did not come into the room. Had 
the shutters not been there they must have suffered. 
It could not have been otherwise ; it is impossible. 

911. About how long did this attack on the Hall, 
as regards the breaking of the windows, continue ? — 
More than an hour. 

912. And all that time Mr. Dowse was going on 
trying to speak, and they were going on trying to 
break in the windows, and you were going on pre- 
siding with a calmness suited to the occasion ?— Well, 
as calm as one could possibly be under such circum- 
stances. 

913. I believe that is all you know about that 
night ? That is the whole of what I know about that 
night. 

914. When you were going away that night from 
the Hall, was the town restored to quietness? — It 
was perfectly quiet when I came down from the Hall 
to get my horse and gig. I came down straight from 
the Hall immediately after the lecture. 

915. Do you know one of the city local magis- 
trates named Mr. John O’Neill?— I do. 

916. About what time did you leave the Hall, 
going home ? — Oh, immediately after the meeting. I 
think it was close on ten o’clock, so far as I recollect ; 
but I am not quite sure. It was between nin e and ten. 

917. At this time had the military been called 
out 1 — I think they had. 

918. You do not know of your own knowledge 
the circumstances under which they were called out? 
— I do not. 

9 x 19 i. su PP° se y° u have little doubt in saying 
that the calling of them out tended to the preserva- 
tion of the public peace ?— Oh, I have no doubt what- 
ever in my own mind of the public peace being kept by 



the military being there. There would have been bad 
consequences when the men came out from the Hall 
if there had not been a force sufficiently large to con- 
trol those outside. 

920. Mr. John O’Neill was, I believe, the main 
person, with the Mayor of the day, Sir Edward Reid, 
in having the military called out? — I do not know 
of my own knowledge. I heard it, but merely heard 
it. 

921. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— D id you hear it 
from themselves ? — I did not. 

922. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Do you know that Mr. 
O’Neill was publicly blamed in the newspapers for 
having brought out the military on that occasion ? — I 
saw him blamed for it. 

923. Mr. Rea. — I object to this. In what papers ? 
— In the local papers. 

924. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you see in 
the papers that he was blamed for it ? — Yes. 

925. Mr. M‘ Laughlin. — Do you know whether a 
very strong attack was not made by the public jour- 
nals of this city against Mr. O’Neill for having called 
out the military that night ? 

Mr. Rea. — I object to this. It is monstrous ! I 

protest against it. I am prepared to argue this 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Now, Mr. Rea, we 
wish to tell you once for all that we will not allow you 
to obstruct our proceedings here. This court is in 
reality our private room. We have obtained the use 
of it by the courtesy of those who had the power of 
granting it ; it is as much our room, within orn- own 
control, as any apartment in our private dwellings, 
and we can, if we choose, direct any one to leave, if 
we think it necessary to do so. We do not wish to 
do that if we can help it. We are sitting here to con- 
duct the inquiry intrusted to us, and we are glad to 
have your assistance, or the assistance of any other 
professional gentleman, but we will not permit you to 
obstruct the business by raising untenable objections 
and discussions. What we will do is this — we will 
allow no question to be asked that we think ought not 
to be asked, but we cannot, and will not, allow time to 
be wasted t>y fruitless objections. 

Mr. Rea. — If parties are not heard there is no use of 
their appearing at all. I beg of the Commissioners 
seriously to consider their ruling. If you cany out 
your ruling I think I may fairly adopt the language of 
Mr. Butt in the Court of Common Pleas, and say as 
he did, that the decision of such a court would go forth 
without authority and come back without respect. 
The report of the Commissioners will not be worth 
the paper it is written on — your whole proceedings 
will be abortive 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Mr. Rea, we are not 
going to do anything that will render the Commission 
abortive, but we now tell you once again that we will 
not listen to discussions or objections. As I have 
already said, if we see anything wrong in the ques- 
tion asked we will not permit it to go on the notes, 
but we will not have our ruling violated. There may 
be some exceptions to the rule we lay down, and we 
do not bind ourselves rigidly to it in case any question 
is raised, but recollect the matter you are now object- 
ing to we decided yesterday to be right, and we can 
not and will not allow these discussions, which, if 
permitted, will render the inquiry interminable. 
Proceed, Mr. M ‘Laughlin. 

926. Mr. M‘Lcmghlm. — Now did you see Mr. 
O’Neill blamed in the public journals for having called 
out the military on that night, when the calling of 

them out, in your opinion, preserved the peace? I 

saw comments made on Mr. O’Neill’s conduct in calling 
them out, and I am strongly of opinion, that if he had 
not acted thus wisely on that occasion there would 
have been bad consequences. 

927. And I believe the charge that was made was 
this, that Mr. O’Neill being a Catholic was a supporter 
of Dowse, and that he called out the military in the 
interest of Dowse; was Mr. O’Neill blamed for having 
as a Catholic and a supporter of Dowse, called out 
the military in the interest of Dowse ? 
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Mr. Rea. — I object to this altogether. 

928. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — A re you aware 
of that? — From my seeing it in the public journals of 
the day. 

929. Mr. Rea. — Name the journal ? — I think it was 
the Sentinel, if I don’t mistake. I think it was the 
Sentinel. 

Mr. Rea. — I say that the journal he refers to ought 
to be here. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — G o on with the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Rea. — It is not clear to me that I will not leave 
the Court. You are assuming the jurisdiction of the 
Queen’s Bench, and are liable to be indicted for con- 
spiracy. 

930. Mr. M‘Lauglilin. — Now, do you remember, after 
that 20th -of July, any proceedings before the magis- 
trates, arising out of those riots ? — Not of my own 
knowledge. I was in none of the courts. 

931. But I believe public feeling was a good deal 
excited by this occurrence 1 — Beyond any question of 
doubt it was. 

932. That was on the 20th of July? — I think it 
was the 20th of July — I t hin k so. It was in July, 
and I think it was the 20th. It was the first meeting 
held by Mr. Dowse in the Corporation Hall. I think 
it was the 20th of July, but the exact date I have 
not got. 

933. Now do you remember whether you were in 
town on the following 12th of August ? — I have no 
recollection. 

934. I suppose you know, from the ordinary sources 
of intelligence, that there was some celebration on the 
1 2th of August? — I do not know of my own knowledge, 
but I have reason to believe there was on the 12th of 
August, 1868, the same as in former years. 

935. Now, having regard to the fact that these dis- 
plays are taken part in by one party, and are offensive 
to another party, do you consider, -with reference to the 
state of public feeling at that time, that it was judi- 
cious on the part of the magistrates to permit those 
displays ? — I think they would have acted very wisely 
to have prevented them, in the state of public feeling ; 
and I think it would be very desirable if all party 
processions were put down, of every denomination; 
and till that is done we shall never have peace in this 
city. That is my impression. Whether right or 
wrong, it is my impression. 

936. And of course that observation of yours ap- 
plies to all processions, of every party and every de- 
nomination, and at every season of the year ? — All 
periods of the year. 

937. Whether the 12th of July, the 12th of 
August, the 18th of December, or any other time ? — It 
does not make a shadow of difference whether it is 
Patrick’s Day or the 18th of December, or any other 
day, every denomination should be obliged to keep 
within their own houses, and attend to their business. 

938. And there never will be peace in the city 
otherwise? — That is my impression. 

939. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — A nd I suppose you 
apply that to tar-barrel processions ? — Every procession. 
They do no good ; and they do an amount of evil. 

940. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Now, in point of fact, I 
believe that on every 12th of August and 18th of 
December there have been processions here ? — I think 
that has been the practice for so long as I recollect. 

941. I believe, in point of fact, on the 17th of 
March there never is a procession ? — I would not say 
there never was. 

942. But I mean for a great number of years back ? 
— I think not, so far as I recollect; but there has been 
a procession. 

943. And they were put down by the magistrates ? 
—They were. 

944. I believe there was no procession on the last 
17th of March? — Well, I could not answer that, for 
I have no recollection of being in town. 

945. I believe the great bulk of the magistracy here 
are, in religion at all events, of the same class as those 

D 



who took part in the proceedings of the 18th of fourth day. 

December and 12th of August? [Question directed 

to be postponed.] August 21 . 

946. I suppose you occasionally are in Deny? — Robertljond, 

Yes, once a week. esq., j.p. 

947. And will probably be here some day in the 
next fortnight ? — I -will come back again on next 
Wednesday if you wish me to come again, or if the 
Commissioners 'wish me any other day I will come 
with pleasure. 

948. Do you remember being in town on the night 
of the 25th of November. I believe you generally 
leave town early in the evening ? — That was the night 
of the election ? 

949. When Alderman Miller overcame Mr. Bigger ? 

— I was not down that night. 

950. Nor on the night of the nomination and elec- 
tion of Dr. Babington ? — Not all night. I left the 
court here, I think, about half-past three, or a few 
minutes before the court closed. 

951. You are speaking of the nomination of Mr. 

Dowse ? — Of the return of Mr. Dowse. 

952. I did not speak of that. You, in point of 
fact, then, know nothing of the tar-barrel procession ? 

— Nothing. 

953. Then, coming down to the 28th of April last, 
were you in town that night ? — I was not. 

954. Then you know nothing about that ? — I do not. 

955. You have no doubt at all about the soundness 
of the opinion you have expressed, that till these 
demonstrations, tar-barrel and other, are put down, 
there will never be peace in the city ? — That is my 
impression. I was in town on the day you refer to 
in April, but I left a little after three. A little inside 
the wall I saw the Apprentice Boys with their flags 
and guns passing up, and I observed — “ There will be 
mischief before this night is over.” 

956. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That was the 
day of the Prince’s arrival. Was that after you had 
seen the guns ? — I saw them going up to the wall 
before me ; and. from the appearance of the party I 
just said, turning round to my wife — “ I think there 
will be mischief to-night before it is over.” 

957. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I suppose the ordinary 
authorities had the same opportunities of seeing all 
these things and much better than you had? — Better; 
because I have not been much in Derry. 

958. But I mean on the particular day that you 
refer to ? — Oh, clearly, they must have seen it ; be- 
cause I was merely in for the day, going out at half- 
past three. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

959. Now, you have told us what you know about 
that disturbance of Mr. Dowse’s lecture. Do you re- 
collect other lectures of other gentlemen having been 
disturbed by their opponents ? — I do not. 

960. Do you not recollect the time when Mr. John 
Hempton was supposed to have got up a disturbance 
at Mr. Dawson’s lecture ? — No. 

961. You have been present when there were other 
electioneering contests in Deny ? — I have. 

962. Do you ever recollect any contested election 
in Derry — any seriously contested election in Derry 
— when the usual election riots did not occur, upon 
the nomination and other days ? — I never saw an 
occui'rence like that which took place in July, 1868, at 
Mr. Dowse’s private meeting. 

963. You do not know the disturbance of Mr. 

Dawson’s private meeting ? — As a resident here I do 
not recollect seeing anything that was veiy serious. 

964. Were you a magistrate then ? — I was not. I 
had always refused the magistracy of this city. I 
had been very frequently and repeatedly requested 
to accept it, which I declined to do. 

965. You do not recollect whether the annoyance 
given to Mr. Dawson was more serious than that 
given to Mr. Dowse ? — I have no recollection of any 
annoyance given to any member returned equal to 
that given to Mr. Dowse. 

G 2 
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fourth Day. 966. But you did not happen to he in the chair at 

AiZtr. 

At any rate, m consequence of the shutters 

Robert Bond, being closed, none of the stones came into the room ? 
esq., j.p. — They did not; at least they did not come far 
enough to do harm ; when they came through the win- 
dows they were stopped by the shutter’s. 

968. And there was no person inside injured ? — 
There was not. 

969. And there was a good deal of clamour outside ? 
—There was. 

970. And that continued for upwards of an hour ? 
■ — More than an hour. 

971. But the clamoiu - was not so great as to prevent 
Mr. Dowse making efforts to address the meeting dur- 
ing the continuance of it? — It would be a veiy great 
clamour that would put down Mr. Dowse if I have any 
opinion of his ability in speaking. 

972. I suppose Mr. Dowse was rather improved in 
consequence of the excitement? — Well, I think not; 
it annoyed him very much and gave him a very in- 
different opinion of our citizens. 

973. He did not know them before?— Not as well 
as he did after that night. 

974. Now, I want to leave the Dawson lecture and 
the Dowse lecture alone, and I want to ask you with 
regard to electioneering contests, with the object of 
showing that really there is nothing peculiar in Deny ; 

. I believe there were several elections here without a 
contest, in consequence of Sir Robert Ferguson having 
contrived to please both parties ?— Well, I do not know 
whether it was his contriving to please both parties. 

975. I suppose practically you never recollect a 
contested election without riots ? — I do, without any- 
thing serious. 

976. The candidates were angels then? — Well, I do 
not know whether they were or not. 

977. Well, with regard to the other point, about 
your opinion as to the necessity of re-enacting the 
penal laws against all portions of the population, you 
say you think all processions of all parties ought to be 
prohibited? — That is my opinion. 

978. In other words, is it your opinion that, for the 
purpose of preserving the peace public liberty should be 
annihilated ?— I did not say public liberty. I said all 
demonstrations of every kind ought to be put an end to. 

979. Then do you go so far as to hold the opinion 
that, for the purpose of preserving the public peace, 
the common law right of assembly should be interfered 
with by special legislation? — I mean to say that all 
exhibitions with colours, and guns, and music, should 
be put down. 

980. Now, do you apply that to the processions of 

Oddfellows and friendly societies ?— I do not believe 
they go with guns and 

981. They go with colours and emblems %— Some- 
times they do. 

982. And I suppose you are of opinion that there 
should be similar legislation for Ireland, England, and 
Scotland? — I do not know anything about what is 
necessary for England and Scotland. I only know 
what is necessary for our city for the preservation of 
peace. 

983. You ai-e not one of the Protestant Repeal party? 

984. Then you prefer an empire to a nation?— I 
prefer my neighbours to live in peace and charity. 

985. Would you, as an Irishman, be subject to the 
degradation of having restrictions put upon your liber- 
ty, f° which you would not be liable if you were living 
in London or Edinbui’gli ? — I do not know. I have 
not been living in those places. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— That is a matter the 
witness need not go into. Our inquiry here is con- 
fined to Derry. It is his opinion about Derry we 
want, not about other places. 

Mr. Rea. Then I say, if you do not permit this, 
your proceeding is entirely illegal. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— T hat is an observation 
that we, holding this inquiry under the warrant of the 



Lord Lieutenant, cannot allow to pass. It would be 
an insult to ourselves if we permitted such an obser- 
vation to be made. The inquiry we are holding is 
perfectly legal. The manner in which we are holding 
it is perfectly legal, and you are only here by our 
sufferance. 

Mr. Rea. — I protest against it as illegal, and I submit 
only because I have no remedy. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — If you do not go on 
with the inquiry, being here by our sufferance, in the 
way we can permit you to proceed, we must go on with 
the inquiry and not allow you to interfere. 

Mr. Rea . — I have not the slightest objection. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Then go on or not. 

Mr. Rea. — I will go on when you are done. 

986. (To Witness.) — Is it your opinion that there 
should be a prohibition with regard to the city of 
Londonderry that would not be applicable to any other 
part of the county of Londonderry, or to any other 
part of Ireland, or to any other part of the three 
kingdoms ? — I have given my opinion, I think. 

987. You have given your opinion with regard to 
the necessity of putting down processions of all de- 
scriptions which might be offensive to the other party 
— if that was your opinion? — I said all parties. 

988. When you gave your opinion with regard to 
the necessity of prohibiting all assemblies, that might 
be offensive to those mysterious individuals called the 
other party, do you mean that the prohibition should 
be for Londonderry city only, or for the county, or for 
all parts of the empire? — I am speaking for the city. 
I do not know what may be necessary for the county 
Antrim, for instance. 

989. Is it your opinion, then, that there should be 
special legislation, to prohibit all assemblies of every 
description in the city of Londonderry, that might be 
considered offensive to what may be called the other 
party? — I have given my opinion already. 

990. Is that your opinion? — I have given it, and 
there is no necessity for repeating it. 

991. Then, are you of opinion that, when it was 
notorious that Mr. Dowse’s lecture in the Corporation 
Hall might be considered offensive to the other party, 
Mr. Dowse should have been prohibited from deliver- 
ing his lecture ? — My opinion is, that the Hall was Mr. 
Dowse’s during the night, as much as this Court is the 
Commissioners’ to-day ; and he had the full charge of 
the Hall, and might do what he liked with it. 

992. You have expressed a certain opinion to Mr. 
M'Laughlin, and have repeated it even in stronger 
terms to me? — Yes. 

993. Did you not know, when you took the chair at 
Mr, Dowse’s meeting, that that proceeding of Mr. 
Dowse’s, whether rightfully or wrongfully, would be 
offensive to certain persons, they being of the other 
party ? — Clearly not ; for Mr. Dowse’s meeting was 
called that he might express his political opinions, and 
there could be nothing possibly wrong in that, nor in 
Mr. Rea doing the same thing in this court if he chose. 

994. You are of opinion that all assemblies likely 
to be offensive to the other party should be pro- 
hibited? — I have answered it clearly and distinctly, 
and it is taken down now, and there is no necessity 
for repeating it. 

995. Did you believe at the time you took the 
chair that to some persons — ill-disposed persons — that 

lecture of Mr. Dowse’s would likely give offence ? It 

could not give offence, for they could not know what 
it was. They could not know what his opinions were 
till they were expressed. 

996. You think that the magistrates would have 
been wrong in trying to prevent Mr. Dowse and his 
friends from exercising their legal rights ? — I do not 
understand the question. 

997. Supposing the magistrates, for the sake of 

preserving the peace, had prevented Mr. Dowse ? 

— They granted permission. 

998. Supposing that, for the sake of peace, they 
had prevented the lecture, there could not have been 
any riot — there would have been nothing to riot 
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about ? — The meeting could have been held elsewhere 
than in the Town Hall. 

999. Suppose they, for the purpose of preserving 
the peace, had done here in Derry what was lately 
done in Birmingham, with regard to a superior speaker 
to Mr. Dowse, Mr. Murphy, and that they had pre- 
vented Mr. Dowse and his friends from exercising 
their legal rights ? — They could have only prevented 
him in the Corporation Hall. 

1000. Suppose they had prevented him anywhere? — 
They could not have prevented him anywhere. If a 
man has a house he can invite his friends there if he 
pleases. They have no power to prevent a man using 
his own house if he likes. It is nonsense. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Have you any other 
question to ask the witness? 

Mr. Rea . — I have several — a dozen at least. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Then ask one. 

Mr. Rea . — I must ask the Commissioners to bear 
with me while I- 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — If you have any 
question to ask, ask it. 



Mr. Rea . — What I am about to say is this- 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — M r. Bond, you may 
leave the chair. [The witness retired.] 

Mr. Rea . — I protest against this as illegal, and if 
the Mayor of this city, who is the representative of 
the Sovereign, does his duty, I will speedily put an end 
to this Commission. You are usurping the functions 
of the Queen’s Bench. Your proceedings are altogether 
illegal 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I order you to sit 
down and not open your lips again. If you do, we 
will have you removed from this our private court. 

Mr. Rea . — If you do I will expose your whole pro- 
ceedings. This is outrageous. Such orders were never 
made in any court of justice, and I will lay an indictment 
against you for the conspiracy that brought you here. 
Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You must hold your 

tongue. Mr. Inspector, will you 

Mr. Rea . — Very well, I will sit down, but I will 
lodge my protest in writing from time to time. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You may do so, but 
you must hold your tongue. 



Mr. David Hogg examined by Mr. M‘LaugMin. 



1001. You reside in Derry? — I do. 

1002. I believe you are a brother of Adam Hogg, 
one of the firm of M‘Intyre, Hogg, and Company, of 
the shirt factory ? — I am. 

1003. How long have you been residing in Derry? 
— Eight years. 

1004. I believe the firm with which you are con- 
nected employ a large number of people, and you have 
a resulting knowledge of the community generally ? — 
We employ a large number of people. 

1005. About how many in this city — I do not talk 
of those you employ in other places ? — From 600 to 
800, as business is busy or slack. 

1006. You do not include in those 800 the people 
you employ in the rural districts ?- — Certainly not. 

1007. Nor the staff you employ in London, or Man- 
chester, or Paris? — No. 

1008. You remember the night of Mr. Dowse’s 
lecture ? — On the 20th of July, 1868 — I do. 

1009. You were one of the gentlemen, I believe, 
employed to stand at the door and take the tickets that 
gave the right of admission on that evening ? — I was. 

1010. Prior to your taking up your stand at the 
door on that occasion, were you present when any 
communication was made to the Mayor or any other 
magistrate as to apprehended disturbances 1 — I was 
present when a communication was made to the then 
Mayor. 

1011. The then Mayor was Sir Edward Reid, I 
believe? — Yes. 

1012. Was that on the same day of the evening on 
which the lecture took place ? — Yes, it was. 

1013. 'Sou, I believe, were fully examined before 
the magistrates in the proceedings arising out of this 
attack on the Hall? — In the prosecution. 

1014. And the proceedings generally? — I was. 

1015. Now, who were the gentlemen who were 

present on the occasion when you heard certain repre- 
sentations made to the Mayor as to an apprehended 
attack on the Hall? — Mr.M'Carter, of Foyle-street 

1016. Do you mean George or William, the gentle- 
man in the Corporation? — The gentleman in the Cor- 
poration, George — I forgot his name — and Mr. Charles 
O’Neill. 

1017. Mr. Charles O’Neill is another Town Coun- 
cillor? — Yes. 

1018. Were there any other persons present except 
the Mayor, Town Councillor M‘ Carter, Town Coun- 
cillor O’Neill, and yourself? — I think not. 

1019. Would you be kind enough to mention to 
the Commissioners, as briefly and clearly as you can, 
exactly what took place on that occasion ? — One of the 
gentlemen, I think it was Mr. M‘ Carter, stated to his 
worship that he had received information that there 



was to be an attack made that night on the Hall, and 
asked him to make such arrangements as would prevent 
that ; something to that effect, not the exact words. 

1020. Now, what did the Mayor say to that? — I 
forget now what he stated — the sense of it was an 
explanation of what he would do to preserve the 
peace. 

1021. Are you able to tell the Commissioners, sub- 
stantially, what the Mayor did say he would do, in order 
to preserve the peace ?— I am not. 

1022. Did both the gentlemen who were with you 
on that occasion take part in the conversation? — They 
did. 

1023. You were acting with those who were 
arranging the lecture I believe ? — I was. 

1024. Now, in consequence, do you know whether 
the gentlemen who were there with the Mayor were 
satisfied or not, so far as you know, as a matter of 
fact, with what he stated ? — They seemed to be satis- 
fied. 

1025. I believe it was also thought desirable to 
take some precautions in the Hall in order to keep 
out any person or persons who might attempt to 
break in ? — It was. 

1026. Will you tell the Commissioners, if you 
please, in answer to my question what those pre- 
cautions were — I believe a number of quay labourers 
were engaged ? — There was a number of men, I be- 
lieve, engaged. I do not know who engaged them; 
but there was a number of men came, who had tickets, 
and they stayed in the lobby of the Hall during the 
evening. 

1027. What class or rank of men were those ? — 
Working or labouring men. 

1028. Were those working or labouring men 
numerous ? — There were thirty or forty I should 
think. 

1029. What time did they come to the Hall, so far 
as you know that evening? — They began to come 
shortly after six. 

1030. I believe they came in driblets? — Yes ; they 
came in twos and threes. 

1031. So as not to attract attention? — Not in a 
body. 

1032. And I believe their business there was to 
support you as the door-keeper, and to prevent any 
incursion into the Hall ? — It was. 

1033. Had they any other business there than 
that ? — No other business. 

1034. Now, the whole of those persons who were 
there to resist this apprehended incursion — were they 
all in the lobby aud passages before the general com- 
pany began to assemble? — No; there were a few of 
them came after. 



Fourth Day. 
August 21. 
Robert Bond, 



Mr. David 
Hogg. 
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1035. With the general company? — Yes; with the 1061. Just describe the appearance and aspect of 

general company. those men — but do not give any names ? — Those men 

1036. What was the hour fixed for the meeting ? — were to the number, I should say, of about fifty. The 

kour fixed was eight o’clock. front ranks were marching four deep, and they marched 

1037. At what time did you first come to the Hall steadily down the street. Within a few steps of the 
that evening ? — I was at the Hall a good deal of the door they broke into a sort of run. 

afternoon. 1062. Now, while they were so marching down the 

1038. But what time did you go there in order to street, and prior to the time when they so broke into 

take up your position ? — I went there about six a run, had any persons standing near you, or standing 
o clock. . at either side of the street, a good opportunity of seeing 

1039. The admission to the Hall, I think you those men marching down? — Yes; they had a good 

stated already, was by ticket? — It was by ticket. opportunity — as good an opportunity as I had. & 

1040. Were those men who were in the passages, 1063. I believe from London-street comer to the 
and who were coming up in twos and threes from time Town Hall entrance is about a pistol shot, or rather 
to time, as you have described, there for any other more ? — I shoidd say it was about that. 

purpose whatever but to keep order?— Bor no other 1064. How many yards, could you say?— I cannot 
purpose that I know of. say. 

1041. Now, when did you first begin to take the 1065. Now, prior to this, had you any police, con- 
tickets that night?— The people began to come shortly stabulary or otherwise, about the door with you to 



after six. 

1042. It was in the month of July, the 20th of 

Jul y> I believe, and at that time of the evening of 1066. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — How many? 
course you had plenty of light ?— Daylight— yes. —There were three to four on each side of the door. 

1043. And standing in front you had a full view up 1067. Mr. M‘Laughlin.—Di& they make a little 

Bdop-street 1—1 had. kind of avenue through which people passed into the 

_ . J.U44., Extending to the point where, between Hall?— Yes ; they kept their backs to the railings, 
Lindsay s comer and Gilliland’s comer, London-street and, of course, the outside one was further apart from 
joins upon Bishop-street? — Yes. the man facing him than the inside one was. 

1045. Did you, for any reason, you need not tell 1068. Then the railings at the entrance to the hall 
what the reason was, pay any particular attention to spread out like a fan?— Yes. 

Bishop-street, and the direction of London-street? — 1069. Had those city police as good an opportunity 

hot for some tune. as you had of seeing the marching body coming down ? 

1046. But .subsequently I believe you did? — I did. — Quite as good. 

1047. Would you just tell the Commissioners, if 1070. While the marching body were comm" down 

you please, the particular circumstance, as a matter of and approaching, did you see any effort made by the 
tact, that led you to direct your attention to that city police to resist their progress ?— Not the slightest 
?if~?» d ^/° ne , come ^ a ticket, or anything of 1071. Let me ask you, were there constabulary on the 
that sort?— Well, there was a gentleman came with a street 1— Yes ; there were, further up ; they were some 
™' o few steps from the door. 

1048. Is that gentleman since dead ? He is. 1072. Then they were nearer London-street than the 

104 J. bay nothing then about him. I believe in city police ? — They were. 

point of fact one or two persons that presented them- 1073. You did not know, as a matter of fact, that 



preserve order ? — There were the city police standing 
on each side of the door. 



that sort? — Well, there was a gentleman came with a 
ticket. 

1048. Is that gentleman since dead? — He is. 

1049. Say nothing then about him. I believe in 
point of fact one or two persons that presented them- 



selves -with peculiar tickets were refused admission? the constabulary had been placed on the door with the 
ioko 6 ^ one , refusecl admission. special object of preventing an incursion? — I did not 

lOoO. Do you know a man of the name of M‘Girr know, 
who was a foreman printer of the Journal Office 1— 1074. But you did know that the city police were 

Ye ?;J t°; there in that way ?-Yes. 

-J°*l- .l^eve those tickets were printed, as a matter 1075. Can you state the number of the city police 

ot tact, m the office where he is the foreman printer ? — I that were there, as well as you can recollect ? Six or 

am not aware. eight. 

1052. Well I believe you know this, as the person 1076. Can you say whether any effort was made by 
who took the tickets that the tickets contained a blank the city police to call the attention of the constabulary 
tor the name of the bearer of the ticket, so that they to the attacking party advancing ? — Not to my know- 

could not be transferred?— They did. ledge. J 

* J, 05 !- D i d y T ° l V ? bserve Mr ’ WiJUam Magerr there 1077. When the party broke, as you say, how far 
^ 1054 tU D 1 w' „ , were *ey from the Hall 1 — About six or eight yards, 

1054. Do you know, as a matter of fact, why it was I should suppose, 
t at he was placed there? To assist me, and he hav- 1078. I suppose when they broke into a rim the run 
mg a practical knowledge, as a printer, of any differ- resulted in some of them rushing forward to the Hall ? 
ence that might be, lest there should be any forged — Yes 

fel.te P r««ted. 1079. I believe you identified the individuals — do 

i /• AiT nt m™ the !' e at tlle time you refused to not give their names now — who came forward in the 
let m AJ5 or CD, on tickets that he thought to be front? — I identified some of them. 



s there at that time. 



1056. Now, what time, as n 



1080. Now, did you o 



the city police, either 



yoxi can recollect, these who stood in the little avenue or those who stood 



was that ? It was between seven and eight I think — further towards the street, m 
about haffipast seven. vent the coming forward o) 

lOoi. Now, shortly after that did you observe any not make the slightest effort, 
men, or a body of men, coming down Bishop-street, 1081. When those men ; 
~ e direction of London-street? — laid. then appear to you that the 



further towards the street, making any effort to pre- 
vent the coming forward of those men? — They did 
not make the slightest effort. 

1081. When those men broke into a rim, did it 
then appear to you that they had any weapons you 



1058. Where were they in Bishop-street, when you had not previously seen ?— They had: thTyTiroduced 
first observed them — or were they entirely out of weapons then. 1 

London-street?— They had just turned the corner of 1082. It was after they broke into a run that thev 
London-street, and were m the middle, of Bishop-street, produced the weapons ? — Yes. ^ 

”“l0OT S m.r UleSW \- ■ . 1083. Did you ever see tliat before [producing a 

The wer ^ ^ marcbm S m mLll taiy array? — notched triangular bludgeon] ?— I have. 

W7 Of so marching lilt SaT.SSjS 

then, 5 ’*“ 1 7 “ ™ f J ™ 8 ” “ 7 " S8t M “ “ “» 
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1087. From a surgical instrument like that? — 
From an instrument similar to this [referring to the 
bludgeon]. 

1088. Then, when they broke into a ran, all appeared 
to be armed with things like this ? — The front ones 
were ; I cannot say for those in the rere. 

1089. How many of these have you seen at any 
time produced before the magistrates ? — I forget how 
many were produced, but there were several — by the 
police and constabulary. 

1090. Now, they were not all of this triangular 
shape ? — No ; I saw one eight-cornered. 

1091. And there were some perfectly round, I be- 
lieve, like a policeman’s baton ? — I think there were ; 
I am not quite sure ; but I remember the eight- 
cornered one particularly. 

1092. Do you remember one peculiar one, that was 
produced by one of the city constables, after some 
difficulty, that was filled -with lead in the top, with 
copper nails round it ? — I do. 

1093. And that was produced in Court ? — It was. 

1094. That was the one, I believe, as to which the 
Petty Sessions clerk stated that it would kill a Hogg 
— referring to your name ? — He did make that obser- 
vation. 

1095. Was there any effort made by the city police, 
after the men made the rash, to disarm them of their 
sticks ? — Not as long as the door was open. 

1096. Now, tell exactly what the fx-ont men did 
when they came forward to where you were ? — The 
front men pushed themselves forward, and I stood for- 
ward in the doorway to prevent their getting in, and 
I caught the doorway with my two hands so, and the 
front rank were pushed up against me to make me give 
way, and when they did not they commenced hitting 
me with these clubs. 

1097. When all that was occurring did you see any 
of the city constables interfering to prevent them or 
to protect you ? — I did not. 

1098. Could they have done so without your know- 
ledge ? — They might, but it is very improbable. 

1099. Now, I suppose this attack on you, and your 
effort to keep them out of the Hall, created some little 
outcry, that attracted the attention of the people in- 
side? — Yes. 

1100. And I believe the people inside came out to 
sustain you? — They did. 

1101. And I believe some of them struck over your 
shouldei-, from inside the Hall, at those who were strik- 
ing at you outside — “ hacking at you” was the expres- 
sion used below? — Yes ; they stood on the forms in 
the Hall, and struck over our shoulders at the men who 
were attacking me. 

1102. And I believe they struck over your shoul- 
ders with the banisters of the stairs? — Yes. 

1 103. I believe when the attack was made the people 
inside armed themselves on the moment with the ban- 
isters of the stairs, which they dragged from the balus- 
trade ? — They did. 

1104. Just go on to describe the continuation of 
what happened when they were striking at you and 
you were trying to keep them out with the door 
closed? — When they were striking at me I tried to 
get the door closed, so as to prevent any further pro- 
ceedings. I found myself unable to do so unless I let 
one of them in, which I did, immediately closing the 
door after him, and thus preventing any further con- 
test there. 

1105. And you put the bar across the door inside ? 
— I fastened it — I forget by what means. 

1106. And I believe that was the man that subse- 
quently made his escape through the Round Room ? — 
It was. 

1107. I believe the men in the hall were for giving 
him rough usage ? — They were. 

1108. If he had not been protected by one of Mr. 
Dowse’s party ? — By Mr. White, of the Waterside. 

1109. That is the brother of Dr. White, the magis- 
trate, one of Mr. Dowse’s party? — Yes. 

1110. I ask you whether you have been accustomed 



to observe any displays from time to time in Derry in 
whichlany of the persons— do not tell then- names— 
whom you observed in that attack took part ? Do 
you know the displays which take place on the 12th 
of August ? — I do. 

1111- DM you see any of those gentlemen who took 
part in the attack on the Hall in those displays after- 
wards or before — do not tell their names ? — I have 
seen some of them since. 

1112. After they were repulsed, in the way you speak 
of, where did you go to?— Shortly after I went up to 
the Round Room. 

1113. As long as you remained in the door there 
were no means of your seeing out ? — Not as long as I 
was in the Hall. 

1114. What time elapsed from your leaving the 
Hall till you went up to the Round Room ? — Perhaps 
five to ten minutes. 

1115. When you went up you had a view of what 
was taking place outside? — I had. 

1116. Just tell the Commissioners what was taking 
place outside, as far as you observed it? — I saw people 
fighting, and I saw some Constabulary men — two, I 
think — taking hold of one and arresting him ; and, im- 
mediately upon my seeing that, there was a stone flung 
through the window which nearly struck Mr. O’Neill, 
the magistrate, who was standing there. 

1117. And then, I suppose, at the time you speak 
of — about five or ten minutes after the repulse — the 

attack on the Hall by stone- throwing had be<nm ? 

It had. ° 

1118. Did many stones come into the Round Room ? 

I went out of the Round Room as soon as the stones 

came in, for I did not want to get any of them. 

1119. Did you observe in the melee outside any of 
those, as far as you could see, who had been in the at- 
tacking party ?— No ; I could not say that, indeed. 

1120. You could not say one way or the other? — 
I could not. 

1121. And you could not say whether you saw any 
of these instruments ? — I could not. 

1122. Did you see anything of what took place in 
the Diamond — any further turbulence ? Say anything 
you know aboutit? — R o j I did not see anythingfurthen 

1123. You went down again to the door, I believe? 

I went down again to the door, and stayed there for 

some time. 

1124. And you were not a little afraid ? — I was. 

1125. When you were out were you in any way 
attacked by anybody ? — No. 

1126. How long did the breaking of the windows 
continue that night ? — As I was in the hall of the Cor- 
poration Room I could not say. I did not hear them. 
The men wanted to get out. 

1127. How long did the commotion continue that 
night, as far as you know ? — The commotion continued 
till the soldiers came — at least it continued in the Hall 
till the soldiers came. 

1128. When you say “ continued in the Hall ” you 
speak of the stone-throwing being continued and the 
people being alarmed? — I speak of the men in the 
Hall. As far as the Hall was concerned commotion 
existed. When the soldiers came, the men felt quite 
satisfied, and felt that there would be no disturbance. 

1129. Then you speak of the forty or fifty men 
there, and also of the audience being alarmed till the 
soldiers came ? — I do. 

1130. Then I suppose you think that there was 
reasonable ground for the alarm? — Yes, there was 
reasonable ground. 

1131. Do you know whether, when those persons 
who attacked the Hall were driven off, they again 
formed in a body in any part of the Diamond and at- 
tacked the windows ? — I know for a fact that the win- 
dows were broken, but I cannot of my own knowledge 
say that it was the same party. 

1132. Now, what time did the military come? I 

forget the hour. 

1133. As near as you can recollect, was it before the 
meeting was over? — It was before the meeting was over. 
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Fourth Day. 1134. Where did the military go to? — They took 

possession of the four streets entering upon the 

August 2 ). Diamond. 

Mr. David 1135. That is, Shipquay-street, Butcher-street, 
Hogg. Bishop-street, and Ferryquay-street i— Yes. 

1136. And then I suppose they cleared the Diamond? 
— Yes. 

1137. Now, that is all, I suppose, that you know 
about it ? — That is all I know about it. 

1 138. Then I believe you appeared before the magis- 
trates and gave evidence ? — I did. 

1139. I believe a summons was issued against you 
also ? — Yes. 

1140. And that summons was dismissed, I believe ? 
— It was dismissed by the magistrates. 

1141. And certain other persons were sent for trial, 
I believe ? — They were sent for trial to the Assizes for 
riot. 

1142. Do you know that there were certain other 
displays on the twelfth day" of the next month — the 
12th of August? — I know that there are certain dis- 
plays on that day. 

1143. Did you see them on that day ? — I did not. 

1144. I believe public feeling was a good deal ex- 
cited by the attack on the Hall and the resulting pro- 
secutions ? — Yes ; I think it was. 

1145. I believe we may say, inasmuch as there were 
long adjournments of the magisterial proceedings, that 
public feeling continued to be excited from the 20th of 
J uly up to the 1 2th of August ? — I forget exactly when 
the informations were perfected, and I cannot say 
whether the informations were perfected on the 12th 
of August or not. 

1146. Do you know, from the ordinary sources of 
information, whether local turbulence had not increased 
about that time ? — I do not know of my own know- 
ledge, because I purposely kept out of town, lest 
anyone might assault me. 

1147. Previous to that had you ever purposely kept 
out of town lest anyone might assault you ? — No. 

1148. You thought that would be a necessary pre- 
caution ? — I thought it would be a safe precaution at 
any rate. 

1149. With reference to your last answer, I may 
ask you whether or not the condition of the town on 
the night of the attack on the Corporation Hall was 
not inconsistent with public security— people goinv 
about the streets, or anything of that sort— that in 
fact they could not do it ? — It was utterly inconsistent 
with public security. 

1150. You know that those displays of the 12th of 
August are regarded— rightly or wrongly it is not our 
business here to inquire — as offensive to a large por- 
tion of the population, the Catholics ? — It is offensive. 

1151. Do you think it would have been judicious 
or otherwise on the part of the local authorities to have 
prevented, so soon after this unfortunate affair, and the 
magisterial inquiry resulting from it, the display of 
the 12th of August? — Well, I do not know that I am 
able to give that opinion, being so recent an importa- 
tion into this country. 

1152. Do you know, as one intimately connected 
with a firm that are large employers of labour, that, 
rightly or wrongly, these displays are regarded by a 
large portion of the population as offensive?— I do 
know it. 

1153. And I suppose, of course, your observation 
applies to the processions of the 12th of July, 12 th 
of August, and 18th of December? — It does. 

1154. Only one party take part in them?— Only 
one party. 

1155. Have you ever, since you came here, seen any 
procession on the 17 th of March ?— No. 

1156. Do you remember the night of the 25th of 
November, 1868 — the night of the victory of Alderman 
Miller over Mr. Bigger ? — I do. 

1157. Were there some rejoicings on that night? 

I believe there were, but I do not know of my own 
knowledge ; I always keep out of town when there is 
any commotion in it, since that night. 



1 158. 1 suppose you will go down to-night toMoville, 
by the steamer at five o’clock ?— No. 

1159. I believe you took a very prominent part all 
through the election of Mr. Dowse, and worked like a 
black for him ? — I took a prominent part in support- 
ing Mr. Dowse at the late election. 

1160. I suppose it was in the evenings that your 
prudence led you to be fugacious ? — Yes. 

1161. I suppose you recollect the 1st of December 
was the occasion on which Dr. Babington was elected 
by the Corporation ? — I do. 

1162. Do you know whether or not there were any 
rejoicings in the tar-barrel way that night? — I believe 
there were. 

1163. And I believe there is no doubt that they 
were inside the gates? — I believe they were. 

1164. On the 18th of December, 1868, there would 
be the recurrence of one of those anniversaries, cele- 
brated in a way that a large portion of the population 
choose to consider offensive 1— Yes. 

1165. Do you know whether any attempt was 
made to repress that proceeding of the 18th of Decem- 
ber ? — I do not remember hearing it. 

1166. Now, on the 1st of January, on the occasion 

of the inauguration of the mayor ? — I was not in 

town ; I was in Scotland then. 

1167. Then on the 9th of February, that is the day 
of the judgment given in the election petition matter 
— do you know that there was a sort of rejoicing 
that night — a procession of Mr. Dowse’s supporters 
and sympathisers ? — Yes ; I saw them. 

1168. Now, where had you seen them first ? — I saw 
them first at the door of my brother’s house. 

1169. Your brother lives on the Strand-road ? — He 
does. 

1170. Where Clarendon-street gives on the Strand- 
road ? — Yes. 

1171. Were you in Court yesterday when Mr. 
Hempton was examined as to when he first saw the 
procession ? — I was in Court. 

1172. About what was the number, as far as you 
can go ? — It was dark, and I could not estimate the 
number of them. 

1173. It was a large crowd ? — There was a consider- 
able crowd. 

1174. And they had music ? — They were not play- 
ing when they passed me. 

1175. Did you see them more than once that night ? 
— I did j I saw them afterwards at the corner of Foyle- 
street. 

1176. I believe that was the comer of Foyle-street 
outside the gates ? — It was. 

1177. You never saw them that night inside the 
gates ? — No ; I was not inside myself. 

1178. You know nothing of the prevention of their 
going in through Bishop’s Gate ?— No ; nothing of my 
own knowledge. 

1179. They had torches, had not they ? — They h ad . 

1180. Have not you, within the last year or two, 
seen any procession prior to this with music at all, or 
heard or known of it as a matter of fact ? — I do not re- 
member of any. There may have been, but I do not 
remember seeing any. 

1181. On the 17 th of March last there was no pro- 
cession of the other party, as they are called ? I 

heard of none. 

1182. Now what condition was local feeling in, as 
regards political and sectarian excitement, from the 
month of November up to the end of the election peti- 
tion — was it more excited than usual ? — It was. 

1183. "Was it more excited at the time of the election 
petition than at the time of the election out of which 
the petition arose ? — I believe it was. 

1184. Consequently the judiciousness of repressing 
those displays, that were only taken part in by one side 
of the population, would appear to increase as the ex- 
citement increased ? — Certainly. 

1185. You remember, I suppose, the unfortunate 
occasion (as regards the result) when those men lost 
■their lives? — I do. 
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1186. You remember it was on the occasion of 
Prince Arthur’s visit? — It was. 

1187. Were you out at all that day, so as to see 
what was going on ? — I was out during the day and 
in the evening. 

1188. Were you present when His Royal Highness 
was received at the railway station ? — No ; I was in 
Bishop-street when he was received in the Corporation 
Hall. 

1189. May I trouble you, Mr. Hogg, to stand up for 
a moment ? — [Witness stands up]. 

1190. When you are in a crowd you have the ad- 
vantage of being able to see over the head of almost 
anyone in it ? — A good many of them. 

1191. When you were in the crowd at Bishop- 
street, enjoying your usual advantage, you saw pretty 
well round you ? — Yes. 

1192. What time in the day was that? — I think it 
was from two to three. 

1193. Was that about the time when His Royal 
Highness went down to the Corporation Hall to re- 
ceive the address of the municipality? — Yes. 

1194. Now would you just, if you please, tell the 
Commissioners, as clearly and briefly as you can, what 
sort of procession that was — what bands you saw, if 
more than one, and what persons you saw? — There 
were two or three carriages containing the Prince and 
his suite, and others -with members of the corporation, 
that might have met him at the railway station ; and 
afterwards came the Hibernia Band with a flag. 

1195. Would you give your own idea of what the 
flag was — a description of it as regards colour and 
pattern ? — I think it was a white ground with a harp 
in the centre without the crown above it ; and if I re- 
member rightly, I think there were shamrocks on it. 

1196. It was a fife and drum band, I believe? — It 
was. 

1197. What were they playing? — I do not know. 

1198. I believe they were playing no party tunes at 
all events ? — I do not know any party tune. 

1199. Ibelieve the band were of the Dowse side? — 
I believe what is generally termed the Dowseites. 

1200. And I believe the Britannia Flute Band, 
which has a rival establishment over the way, is sup- 
posed to be the Apprentice Boys’ Band 1 — Supposed to 
be the Apprentice Boys’ Band. 

1201. And I believe they are dressed in blue uni- 
form, with a very powerful development about the 
breast, and yellow trimmings? — Yes, and yellow trim- 
mings. 

1202. Was that the band that, on returning from 
Omagh two or three days ago, played, as they marched 
up by Mr. Hempton’s, as he said here yesterday, 
the tune of “ No Surrender ?” Do you know that of 
your own knowledge? — No. 

1203. Did you see that band that I have been en- 
deavouring to describe there that day? — Which band? 

1204. The Britannia Band, in the blue and gold 
uniform ? — No, I did not. 

1205. You talked of carriages; did you see any 
gun-carriages that day ? — I did. 

1206. Where? — Coming down Bishop-street. 

1207. Was that at the time His Royal Highness 
was going to the Corporation Hall ? — I think it was 
was some little time after. I think it was during the 
time he was in the hall. 

1208. Of course there were people with the guns 
and all that — and the Apprentices, I suppose ? — The 
Apprentice Boys they are supposed to be. 

1209. Did you observe whether there were any 
flags or music, or anything of that sort ? — I do not re- 
collect it just now. 

1210. Might I ask you what number there were of 
those, as regards men and guns?— I could not say; I 
did not count them. 

1211. Did you observe where they went to ?— No ; 

I do not remember where they went to. 

1212. Do you know that place at the comer of 
Society-street and, I think, Meeting House-row, goin" 
down to the Rev. Mr. M'Clure’s, the Meeting House 



—do you know the Meeting House where the win- 
dows were broken ? — Yes. 

1213. Do you know the building that used to be 
employed as a coach factory there ? — Yes. 

1214. Can you say from your own local knowledge 
how that was used at that time 1 —' The day before the 
election I know that there were cannon in it. I saw 
two. 

1215. What style of cannon were they ? — They were 
about twelve-pounders, I suppose. 

1216. Were they modem guns or old guns? — I did 
not pay such particular attention. 

1217. In what direction were the muzzles of those 
guns pointing? — were they loaded or not? — I do not 
think they were loaded. They were lying there. I 
think they had been cleaning them, or something of 
that kind. 

1218. When was that? — That was one or two days 
before the election. 

1219. You do not know whether the cleaning was 
completed before the election ? — I do not know. 

1220. Was that the lodge-room ox - the gun-room of 
the Apprentice Boys ?— It is believed to be. 

1221. And they had them transferred, I believe, 
from the band-room— the room in London-street, from 
which they came on the night of the attack on the 
Hall — down to the coach factory ? — I believe so. 

1222. Suppose that a gun were brought out of the 
coach factory and planted with the muzzle pointed to 
Bishop-street, it would clear away everything, if pro- 
perly levelled, where Bishop-street crosses Society- 
sti-eet and London-street — would not it? — It would. 
I say it would if it was fired with the proper shot. 

1223. Now Butcher’s Gate is the particular gate 

that enables the residents of the Bog-side most readily 
to communicate with the interior of the city ? It is. 

1224. And Butcher’s Gate was the place at which, 
on the night of the royal riots, the great engagement 
took place as regards the stones thrown from the top 
of the gate ? — I believe it was. 

1225. The roadway passes over the top of the gate? 
— Yes. 

1226. I believe the wall, from where an extension 
of the line of Society-street would cut the wall, past 
the Chapel-of-Ease burying-ground down to Butcher’s 
Gate— I believe the interval of wall between these two 
points is pretty much a straight line ? — It is. 

1227. I believe Meeting House-row, the street 
which runs from the corner of Society-street to 
Butcher’s Gate, runs perfectly parallel -with the straight 
wall ? — It does. 

1228. Consequently Meeting House-row is also a 
straight street? — Yes. 

1229. And Ibelieve it is level, as nearly as may be? 
— Pretty level. 

1230. Have you observed the water accumulating 
in large puddles upon the wall nearly opposite the 
Meeting House ; from time to time have you observed 
any accumulation of water there where it could not 
conveniently run off the wall ? — I do not remember 
having seen it. 

1231. You saw no turbulence or anything of that 

kind on the occasion you have been speaking of 

when you first saw the Prince ? — I saw none. ° 

1232. I suppose there was some cheering? — Oh, 
there was some cheering, but I thought it was not as 
good as it should be. There was some cheering, but I 
thought it was very cold for the Prince — a very cold 
reception of the Prince. 

1233. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was that by the 

party ? — By the public. 

1234. Mr. McLaughlin. — Prior to this had there 
been any firing of the lodge guns ? — I do not remem- 
ber. 

1235. Were the Hibernia Flute Band performing 
at the time you say that the reception of the Prince 
was rather cold? — I th i n k they were performing coming 
down Bishop-street. 

1236. So that everybody in Bishop-street — a large 
number there would have an opportunity of seeing 

H 
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those men. Now did you remain till His Royal High- 
ness came out of the Hall? — I did. 

1237. I believe now, to 1 do the town justice, from 
the railway station up to that the people were enthu- 
siastic in their reception of the Prince ? — They might 
be according to your idea, but not according to our 
ideas in Scotland. 

1238. But you saw, during that time, no turbulence 
of any sort ? — No. 

1239. Were you in the court to-day when Mr. Bond 
was examined and cross-examined — when Mr. Bond 
was in the box and Mr Rea was in active service ? — 
I was. 

1240. Were you here when Mr. Bond was in the 
box and when I was standing up? — -I think not. 

1241. Did you hear any remark as to the probable 
danger of the peace that day, or anything of that sort ? 
— No. 



1242. Not at that time ? — No. 

1243. Then you were not near Mr. Bond when he 
said he told his ■wife that he feared thex - e would be bad 
work that night 1— No. 

1244. How long did you remain in the street that 
evening? — I went away down to the factory again, 
after I saw the Prince arrive. 

1245. What time did you return from the factory 
again? — Immediately after he left the Corporation 
Hall. 



1246. Now, you went down to the factory after 
the Prince arrived, and you left there again about four 
o’clock ? — I think about four o’clock. 

1247. Were you out again that night? — I was. 

1248. What time ? — I went home between nine and 
ten. 

1249. And about what time did you come out again 
that night ? — I forget exactly what time, I left after tea. 

1250. Tea would be about seven, and then you came 
out 'to see the fun ? — Yes. 



1251. From the time you left to go home, or before 
it, you heard the firing of guns? — Yes. 

1252. Do you remember being up in Bishop-street 
at eight o’clock that night ? — I was not in Bishop-street 
that night at all. 

1253. Where did you go to, after you left your own 
house, that night about seven o’clock ? — I was at a 
friend’s house and remained a short time there, and 
shortly after nine o’clock I left to go home. 

1254. You live on the Strand? — Not at present ; my 

brother’s house is shut up, he is from home at present. 
I left to go home shortly after nine o’clock, and on my 
way home up Ship-street I met a gentleman who told 
me there was rioting in the Diamond. I avoided the 
Diamond and went home another way and saw nothin^ 
of it. ° 

1255. Did you hear that night that the men had 
been shot? — No ; I did not hear it till morning. 

1256. I believe there was, naturally enough, a great 
deal of popular commotion about it ? — There was. 

1257. I believe that popular commotion was repeated 
some time afterwards, when the inquiries were going 

1258. You remember the time the poor man Murphy 

died?— Ido. 1 J 

1259. You remember there were two inquests — 
one took place, or rather was opened, and another was 
meditated ? — Yes. 

1260. And, I believe, for the purpose of the second 

inquest, it was necessary to take up the body? I 

believe so. 

1261. Do you know anything about the state of local 

feeling about that time, was it excited or otherwise? 

When the intention of taking up the dead body became 
public, I believe there was a good deal of excitement. 

1262. I believe, in point of fact, no amount of force 
could have succeeded in taking up the body %— I could 
not say that. 

1263. At all events the circumstance still further 
inflamed public feeling? — It did. 

v 1 1 2 , G4 -,?° I" 011 know wliat time the poor man 
died ‘ — About two months ago. 



1265. That would be in the month of June, I 
believe ? — He lingered for about six weeks I: 'think. 

1 266. He lingered for some time you say, and this 
excitement was after his death? — Yes. 

1267. I want to know whether you can charge your 
memory with saying whether there were processions 
on the 12th of July last ; if you don’t yourself know 
don’t say ? — I don’t know. 

1268. There was one at all events on the 12th of 
August, the present month ? — There was. 

1269. Upon last Thursday week, do you think, 
having regard to the excited state of feeling pending 
what took place in the Town Hall, increased by these 
other matters, municipal and otherwise, we speak of — 
the proceedings of September and December, the 
election petition, and by this matter of 28th of April, 
and this matter of having the body of Murphy exhumed 
— do you think, having regard to these circumstances, 
that it would have been more judicious to prevent any 
procession in August, ’69 ? — Well, I give the same 
reply to that that I gave to a former question. 

1270. I believe no effort was made to prevent 
them at all? — No, not to my knowledge. 

1271. The 12th of August was the last procession 
that was here ? — It was. 

1272. Do you remember any procession having 
taken place in the interval between the death of 
Murphy and the procession of August, ’69 ? — There 
was a procession to what is called the Town Park. 

1273. I believe the Town Park, with reference to 
what happened that day, is appropriately situated, is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Lunatic 
Asylum ? — Yes. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W hat day was this? — 

Mr. M'Laughlin . — The 9th of June, the same night 
of the attack by Molseed on Mr. Hempton. 

1274. Do you remember seeing any procession on 
that day — the 9th of J une ? — I do ; a procession 
passed our place of business. 

1275. A procession passed your place of business? 
— Yes ; and it came down to Clarendon-street, across 
Queen-street, and from that up the Asylum-road. 

1276. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W hat time of 
the day was it ? — I think about mid-day. 

1277. Mr. McLaughlin . — Did you observe the 
number that took part in that procession ? — I could 
not estimate them. 

1278. Did you ever see so large a procession in 
Derry ? — Never. 

1279. Was not a great number of them from the 
country, as far as you could observe ? — A large 
number. 

1280. Now, from what you saw there were 500 ? — 
Oh, yes, more. 

1281. Did you ever hear the number estimated at 
1,000 ? — There were at least a couple of thousand in 
the procession. 

1282. And the procession was marching in proper 
processional order — in military order — keeping the 
step ? — The greater number were ; some of them were 
going along the street and the footpaths, and I saw 
a large number going before the procession and after it. 

1283. Did you see any flags or hear any music that 
day ? — I coulcl not say. 

1284. You were not here yesterday when some one 
said that some person carried a flag ? — No. 

1285. I believe there is no doubt that all these 
people were of the same persuasion? — Yes. 

1286. And that was on the occasion of a public 
meeting, to protest against the Church Bill ? — It was. 

1287. Did you see persons coming back again? — 
No. 

1288. Did you observe whether or not any person 
was acting as superintendent or marshalling, so to 
speak, that procession? — I did not. 

1289. Then you don’t know, of your own know- 
ledge, whether or not the procession was under the 
direction of the ’Prentice Boys ? — I do not know of 
my own knowledge. 

1290. Did you hear any guns that day? — I did not. 
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1291. I suppose you would not be astonished, 
although you don’t know it of your own knowledge, 
to hear that there was a great number of flags in 
that procession ? — I would not. 

1292. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — H e said he did 
not see them ? — They may have been there, and I may 
not have seen them. 

1293. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Do you know was any 
effort made to prevent that procession — did you ever 
hear there was ? — I never heard of any. There was 
no effort made to prevent it when it passed before 

1294. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Y ou heard no 
music there, and saw no guns or flags ? — These things 
I can’t remember. I can’t charge my memory with it. 

1295. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I suppose if 
there were guns there they would have attracted your 
attention ? — They would have attracted my attention. 

1296. Mr. McLaughlin . — I believe, in point of fact, 
that the procession, whatever it was, left about the 
time that there was a great deal of commotion about 
the deaths of Moncrieff and the other man Craig ? — It 
did. 

1297. Did you ever see in any of the papers an 
estimate of the numbers who took part in that 
procession ? — I remember at the time there were esti- 
mates in the papers of how many took part in it? 

1298. Yes? — Banging from 15,000 to 4,000. 

Mr. Rea . — In consequence of the ruling of the 
Commissioners, I think it expedient to state that I will 
not again interfere at this Commission unless I get 
further instructions from my clients, and I have ad- 
vised them to take such remedies, civil or criminal, 
as may be open to them for any injury they receive. 

1299. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — M r. Hogg, may 
I ask you who has the privilege of giving the Town Hall 
for meetings here? — When it is wanted by any person 
an application is made at the Town Clerk’s office, and 
a lodgment is made of a sum of money sufficient to 
form a guarantee for any breakage that may occur at 
the meeting. 

1300. And is it the Mayor then gives the use of the 
Hall, or is it the Town Clerk by vote of the Council ? 
— I think it is the Mayor. I took it once myself, and 
I remember I went to the Town Clerk, and, after 
lodging the necessary amount as a guarantee, and giving 
the requisite notice of the particular night I wanted it, 
I got it. 

1301. You stated that, when one of those gentlemen 
went to .Sir Edward Reid, and stated that it would be 
necessary to take some precautions, he stated the nature 
of , the precautions he intended to take, and they ap- 
peared to be sufficient at the moment? — Yes. 

1302. Was it after that interview it was arranged 
that men should be got into the Hall, and enter by 
twos and threes ? — I was not cognizant of those men 
being there till I saw them when I came about six 
o’clock. 

1303. And you do not know how they came ? — Ho. 

1304. Do you know had any of those men sticks ? — 
None of them ; but they got two sticks when these men 
came to the door to attack it. 

1305. You said that the Mayor stated he would. take 
precautions. Did you see Sir Edward Reid that 
evening t — I did. 

1306. Was he at the Hall? — He was going in and 
out, looking after the preservation of the peace, and 
was not there as an auditor. 

1307. Did you see him about the place before this 
rush was made at the door? — I did. 

1308. And he appeared as if he was in charge?- — 
He seemed to be anxious to assist in the preservation 
of the peace. 

1309. Did you observe any other magistrate with 
Sir Edward Reid ? — I did not observe any magistrate 
speaking to him. 

1310. Did you observe any other magistrate but Sir 
Edward Reid ? — I did. I observed one of the magis- 
trates speaking to him. 

1311. Did you observe any outside the place at first 



except Sir Edward Reid? — Not seemingly acting as 
magistrates. 

1312. Did you observe them there at all? — I saw 
several of the magistrates going into the meeting. 

1313. Now, may 1 ask you who were the magis- 
trates you saw going into the meeting ? — I saw Mr. 
O’Neill, Mr. Tully, Mr. Bigger, Mr. Foster ; and that 
is all I can remember. 

1314. They were all in the room while this work 
was going on ? — They were. 

1315. Did you observe any of these magistrates 
leave the room, or go out to look after the preservation 
of the peace? — I did not. 

1316. Not one of them. Tell me — you were asked 
about this procession on the night that Sergeant Dowse 
was declared duly elected — did you observe the torches 
with that procession ? — I did. 

1317. Could you give me an estimate cf the numbers 
in that procession ? — I could not, it was after dark. 

1318. Was it large? — Yes. 

1319. Had they a band of music, or had they flags, 
though probably you could not recognise them in the 
dark ? — No ; I did not see them. 

1320. I suppose you thought it would be judicious to 
prevent thatprocessionas well as the others? — Certainly. 

1321. And, I presume, knowing that the opposing 
party were inside the walls, you would have thought it 
a judicious proceeding that that party should not be 
allowed to come inside the walls, so as to prevent all 
opportunity of conflict ? — I thought it judicious to keep 
the two parties separate. 

1322. That is, if one were inside to keep the other 
outside ? — That was the easiest way of doing it. 

1323. May I ask, on the day you say you saw the 
Prince going down to the Town Hall, to receive the 
address, and this band attending him, about how many 
persons were there with that band? — There were several 
people running alongside the Prince’s carriage and 
following him, and I could not tell who belonged to 
the band and who did not. 

1324. But did you see any party following the band, 
as if a party ? — No ; I don’t remember. 

1325. You observed the flag — were there many 
people about that flag ? — There were members of the 
band and some few more. 

1326. There was a great crowd, I suppose? — There 
was a great crowd round the Prince’s brougham- 

1327. May I ask in your opinion was it a judicious 
thing, or a proceeding calculated to promote the public 
peace, to allow any person to carry after our Sovereign’s 
son. a flag without a crown, having a harp in the middle 
surmounted by shamrocks? — I do not think it was 
judicious. 

1328. Now how long did you see that flag remain in 
the public street ? — I did not see it interfered with. 

1329. And how long was it there, not interfered 
with, in the public view? — About a quarter of an 
hour, or so. 

1330. Did you observe any magistrates in the street 
when that flag was in it, and if so give me their 
names? — I did not see any magistrate in the street. 

1331. Was there any magistrate in attendance on 
the Prince when he was going down to the Town Hall, 
and if so, tell me the names of those, if any, in 
attendance, when that flag remained in the street for a 
quarter of an hour uninterfered with? — Well, 1 don’t 
know. The Mayor was in his carriage attending the 
Prince. 

1332. Well, who else? — They were strangers to me. 

1333. You did not observe any of the magistrates 
of this city, or any of the authorities — the police 
authorities — did you observe any of those 1 — I think I 
saw Mr. Stafford at the Hall. 

1334. While that flag was there? — I think I did. 

1335. While the Px-ince was in the Hall did the 
band remain outside? — No, I think it walkedaway. 

1336. And did the flag remain there? — No, I think 
it went away with the band. 

1337. Mi-. Commissioner Murphy. — The night of 
the attack on the Hall, you say the city police were 

H 2 
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three or four on either side of the door. Could they 
have prevented the crowd breaking in and coming to 
the door with armed weapons, such as that produced in 
court to-day? — They could I believe. 

1338. Six men?— Yes. 

1339. How were they armed themselves ? —They had 
batons, I presume. 

1340. The city police ? — The city police. I think I 
see batons with them. 

1341. Did you see any batons in their hands that 
night? — No. 

1342. Any sticks in their hands? — They generally 
carry walking sticks. 

1343. When the crowd rushed at the door, did they 
stand in the same place they were in before ? — They 
did ; they stood in the same place. 

1344. And you did not see anyone pass at all be- 
tween the door and the crowd? — No. 

1345. How far away, at the time the crowd reached 
the door, were the county constabulary standing from it? 
— I suppose from fifteen to twenty yards up the street. 



1346. How many of the constabulary were there? 
— They were not standing together, and I could not 
say. There were not many of them. There were 
about, perhaps, the same number as city police. 

1347. Did you say you saw some of the county 
constabulary arrest some person afterwards ? — I saw 
them arresting one man, and I saw Inspector Stafford 
assisting them. 

1348. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — You spoke of the time 
you saw this flag as being in the middle of the day ? 
— It was in the afterpart. 

1349. You are not speaking now of having seen it 
at night when the disturbances took place ? — No, I did 
not see it at night at all. 

1350. Did you hear the band connected with that 
flag had played “ God save the Queen” before the Im- 
perial Hotel in the evening ? — I had. 

1351. And that the Prince came out to where they 
were playing ? — I think I heard that too. 



John O’Neil!, 



John O'JSeill, esq., j.p., examined by Mr. M‘Laughlin. 



1352. You are a resident in this city ?— I am. 

1353. And have lived in the city for very many 
years ? — Yes. 

1354. You are a merchant, I believe, one of the 
firm of John O’Neill and Co. ; and in religion you are a 
Catholic ? — Yes. 

1355. Now, do you remember this night of the 
attack on the Hall, when Sergeant Dowse was about to 
lecture ? — I do. 

1356. And you are the Mr. O’Neill, j.p., referred to 
by preceding witnesses? — I am John O’Neill, and I 
hold the commission of her Majesty’s peace. 

1357. For this city ? — Yes. 

1358. Do you remember the attack on that night — 
on the night of the 20th of July — and were you in the 
Round Room when Sergeant Dowse was addressing 
his friends in the Corporation Hall ? — Yes, I was. 

1359. Did you see those who marched down the 
street to make the attack on the Hall, did you see them 
make it? — The probability is that if I tell what 
occurred it may be as well, and then any question it 
may be necessary to ask I will answer with great 
pleasure. 

1360. Well, go on then and tell it yourself ? — 
Well, I was one of those who went to the meeting to 
hear Sergeant Dowse. After the meeting had been 
opened — I suppose from five to ten minutes — missiles 
came through the window. Being there, and asking 
I believe Mr. Bond if he was hurt — he was very near 
it — I immediately ran out, down the stairs, and as I 
was going down a man shouted out to me — “ Mr. 
O’Neill, the crowd are smashing the windows of the 
Round Room.” I went up to the Round Room, and 
went forward as quickly as possible to the window, 
and when I went to the window I was struck myself 
with a stone. I saw Mr. Stafford amongst the crowd ; 
and seeing the violence of the crowd, it struck me 
immediately that there was more force required than 
what was there. In consequence of seeing Mr. Staf- 
ford struck, when going to arrest a prisoner, and 
observing that there was some difficulty in it, I put 
my head out of the window at considerable risk, and 
saw Sergeant Lockhart underneath. I said — “ Lock- 
hart, I think you have not sufficient force here to 
preserve the peace.” “I agree with you, sir,” said 
he. 

1361. He was of the city police? — He was. It 
strikes me. I said to him, that we should have sol- 
diers here. “ I think so too.” “How many?” — “A 
hundred at least." I then went to the clerks’ table, 
and got a slip of paper out, and wrote an order over 
to the commanding officer to send immediately 100 
men. This I think requires a little explanation ; and 



that is before I went up to the meeting I asked 
Mr. Forest Reid, the brother of Sir Edward Reid, 
was his brother in town. He said “ No ; he has gone 
to the country.” Then, believing that the Mayor was 
not there, Sergeant Lockhart by my directions took 
the order over to the barracks, and in about half an 
hour after I think he returned. After he left I went 
down, and was walking about when the Mayor came 
forward to me. The Mayor and I were talking when 
Lockhart came back and said the commanding office!" 
would not send the men without a magistrate. “ Yery 
well,” said I, “ I will go immediately.” I was then 
about leaving when Sir Edward said — “ In the mean- 
time, if anything happens, I have not a Riot Act — 
have you one?” “I have,” and I gave it to him. I 
then left to go to the barracks, but on the way I found 
the commanding officer had been kind enough to get 
the men ready and dispatch them to near the bridge, 
to await the arrival of a magistrate. I met them 
there, and he gave the men to me in charge. I came 
with the men to the Diamond, and I am very happy 
to say after I came there nothing happened. 

1362. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — Did you think it abso- 
lutely necessary to have the soldiers ? — I did. 

1363. I believe the condition of the town when you 
saw it was utterly incompatible with the idea of the 

preservation of the peace, so far as you can judge ? 

I considered it of the greatest necessity to have the 
military present, for the crowd that was opposite the 
centre window, when I went out, could not be less 
than twenty or thirty, with things (sticks) up in this 
manner (raised). 

1364. Subsequently, were you one of the magis- 
trates on the bench when these matters were inquired 
into ? — Oh, yes, I was. 

1365. Do you remember Mr. Crawford making an 
effort to compel you and other magistrates who were 
in the room to leave the bench before the cases aris- 
ing out of the attack on the Hall had been gone into? 
— He made that application. 

1366. And it was desperately fought, I believe 

wasn’t it ? — I do not know what you call desperately 
fought. 

1367. Now, supposing that you and Mr. Tully, Mr. 
Bigger, and Mr. Foster had retired, I believe the result 
would be that the bench of magistrates would be all 
composed of the same political party ? — I believe that 
argument was put forward by several who appeared 
there with myself. 

1368. Wasn’t it urged that the result would be, 
that the bench of magistrates then to decide on the 
cases would be, judging from the published list of the 
Conservative Committee, reduced to a sub-committee 
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of Lord Claude Hamilton’s — do you remember that 
being urged ? — I do. 

1369. Do you remember it being urged that Mr. James 
Murray, who was chairman of that committee, was 
one of those magistrates, and that four other names 
of those magistrates present were also referred to as 
being on the list ? — That is quite correct. 

1370. I believe the same application was resumed 
on the second day of the inquiry ? — I think it was. I 
think Mr. Crawford applied again. 

1371. I want to ask you now — of course you have 
been'in court since the Court sat to-day? — I was here 
about half-past twelve o’clock. 

1372. Were you here when a discussion took place 
as to your having been blamed in the papers for call- 
ing out the military ? — No ; I only came in during 
Mr. Hogg’s examination. I was not here at the com- 
mencement of it. 

1373. I believe, in point of fact, you were blamed 
by some of the newspapers for calling out the mili- 
tary 1 — I don’t know what you call blame ; I did not 
mind it. 

1374. They were not pleased with you for having 
done it, at all events ? — That might be, but I do not 
mind it. 

1375. I suppose this occurrence at the Hall excited 
public feeling a good deal ? — No doubt. 

1376. And the subsequent magisterial proceedings. 
The 12th of August following there was the ordinary 
’Prentice Boy procession ? — The present August ? 

1377. No; last August — the usual procession? — 
Oh,- really, I never gave these processions any con- 
sideration. 

1378. I want to know whether or not you approve 
of these processions, as a magistrate, with reference 
to their effect on the peaceable community, a large 
portion of which objects to them. Do you think 
they tend to the preservation of the public peace or to 
disturb it— those processions of the 12th of August or 
the 18th of December? — My opinion certainly is that 
they disturb it. It is the only thing we have to con- 
tend against, and a very serious thing it is to have 
to contend against. I don’t say there is any harm 
intended by them, but I say it, in my conscience, it is 
best to discontinue them for all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

1379. I believe you are one of those who some 
years ago signed a declaration that these displays were 
regarded by the Homan Catholics as offensive ? — Oh, 
I have no hesitation in repeating that again. I do 
not give that as my own opinion. I give it to you 
as public opinion. 

1380. Now, I suppose that you are the only Catho- 
lic magistrate holding the commission of the peace 
for the city— Dr. White is for the county ? — I think 

1381. And you are well acquainted with the feel- 
ings, political and otherwise, of your co-religionists? 
Now I ask you whether, knowing as you do their 
feelings and all that, you can tell whether or not there 
exists a universal dislike to these processions, and an 
objection to them among the Catholics? — Well, I have 
been obliged to use any little influence I had to pre- 
vent opposition being given to them. 

1382. Do you mean physical opposition? — Physical 
opposition. 

1383. You are a man of marked position among 
the Catholics ? — I can’t say that. 

1384. Well, I say it. And it was in that capacity 
you had to exercise all the influence you had to re- 
strain your co-religionists ? — What little influence I 
had, and any little influence I had with the Catholic 
clergy, I used, and I am glad to say they always aided 
me by advising and impressing on their people for- 
bearance and good-will. 

1385. The Catholic clergymen have always done 

that ?— They have. 3 

. 1386 - -A-nd 1 believe, in point of fact, from time to 

time, it has been absolutely necessary to do it ? I 

have been brought more in contact with the people 
since I was appointed to the commission of the peace. 



1387. Precisely; and that is the time I apply Fopk th P at. 

myself to. Would it be true for anyone to say here, . 

as it has been repeatedly stated, that these displays Au ' Just 21 • 
are not regarded by the Catholics as offensive— would John O’Neill, 
it be true— yes or no— the Catholics, as a body?— The es 4-> J - p - 
Catholics, as a body, regard them as offensive. 

1388. And I believe, as witnessed by the opinion 
of Mr. Bond, a great number of the leading citizens of 
other persuasions are in favour of their discontinuance, 
as being detrimental to the peace and well-being of 
the city ? — I should not like to give the opinion of 
any others about that. 

1389. What do you believe — you are not asked to 
go further than your belief, as a man who knows the 
town and leading people of it. 

1390. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Nothing can 
be stronger than Mr. O’Neill’s opinion that they tend 
to disturb the peace, and that they ought to be dis- 
continued. 

1391. Mr. McLaughlin. — I will ask you whether 
or not, within the last twelve months or so, this feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction at the displays has been increas- 
ing or the reverse ? — Oh, on the increase. 

1392. Would you go so far as to say — of course it 
will be for you to answer me whether I am right or 
not— seriously on the increase ? — Well, I would not 
like to give an opinion on that. 

1393. Do you know or not know that it required 
very strenuous efforts on the 12 th day of the present 
month to prevent opposition being offered to the 
’Prentice Boys ? — No doubt of it. 

1394. Do you say “no doubt ” of your having heard 
it, or of the actual fact? — You may couple them. 

1395. Then you speak from your own personal 
knowledge ? — I do. 

1396. I believe, in point of fact, a large body, num- 
bering some hundreds, had to be restrained from inter- 
fering to put down that display on the 12th of August 
last — do you know anything about that ? — Well, I had 
some little difficulty in guarding Butcher’s Gate, I 
must admit. I was asked by several to go away. I was 
deemed an obstacle in the way. But I did not go. I 
was there from ten o’clock till half-past twelve o’clock 
at night. 

1397. Now, do you know Mr. Andrew M‘Cafferty? 

—I do. 

1398. He is a man, I suppose, that knows the feel- 
ing of the Catholic party well ? — I think he does. 

1399. He was pretty much mixed up in the last 
election ? — I think as much as anyone in Derry. 

1400. Do you know a man named Edward Lynch? 

— I do — a veiy respectable man. 

1401. I suppose he is, and I suppose you describe 
Mr. M‘Cafferty in the same way. He knows the feel- 
ing of the Catholic inhabitants of the city pretty well ? 

— I should say as well as I do. 

1402. As regards the lower classes would he not 
know the feeling as well, if not better, than you do ? 

— I think he does. 

1403. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I want to ask 
you a few questions with regard to the magistrates. 

You say that lately you were yourself applied to, when 
on duty as a magistrate at Butcher’s Gate, to leave the 
place? — Yes. 

1404. For what purpose were you applied to to 
leave the place? — Well, there was no purpose men- 
tioned ; but my feeling on it was that they wished me 
to go away ; that if I was not there they would not be 
kept back from coming inside the walls. 

1405. From coming in ? — Yes. 

1406. Was the application then made to you on the 
partof some one from theBog-side people thatthey should 
be allowed inside the walls ? — Oh, decidedly ; and I 
may as well say that I never saw the men of Derry so 
sullen as they were that day. They were not drunk,, 
but sullen and determined, and once or twice seemed 
resolved to fight with me about getting in. 

1407. Now, you know, generally speaking, the 
character of those opposing parties — the party inside 
and the party outside wanting to get in. Are they in 
the habit of working in common — working together 
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■with each other, at daily labour ? — Indeed I think 
so. 

1408. They are? — I think so. 

1409. And they live harmoniously together except 
on those occasions? — They do. I think there is not a 
better people in the world than the Derry people, and 
if it was not for a few firebrands it would be as quiet 
as a mill-pond, and I am happy to say they are very 
few. As to crime in the city, there are many days we 
will not have even a case of drunkenness ; and the 
drunkenness, as it is, is very light ; in fact, it is not so 
much the quantity of drink that they take as the fact 
of its being bad, and it destroys them altogether. 

1410. You spoke of the procession you were asked 
about on the 12th July and so on. Now, I suppose you 
mean that persons at the Bog-side object to have these 
processions and music, and you think they are things 
that can be very well done away with % — Yes, I do. 
If they want to have music let them have it in their 
own houses as often as they like, but not on the streets. 

1411. The evening of the attack on the Dowse party, 
did you hear of any application being made to the 
authorities to take precauti ons with regard to the 
preservation of the peace ? — -No, the first I heard of it, 
was what Mr. Hogg said. There was no application 
made to me. I did not go to the meeting as a magis- 
trate, but seeing the occurrences taking place while I 
was there, I considered it my duty to act as I did. 

1412. Were you aware that any thing was said to 

the authorities about violence being apprehended ? — 
No ; but perhaps it is not out of place to mention that 
what created a little surprise to me was the body of 
men I saw in the Hall. “ Who are those men ” 

1413. You asked? — No, I said to myself. And 
seeing these men there, and the windows broken, and 
the people on the platform struck with missiles, I 
thought that there was something that required to be 
looked after. 

1414. And then it was, after seeing what occurred, 
you most properly thought it right to send for the 
military ? — Yes. 

1415. Quite right. Now, could you tell me the 
number of those you saw, when you went in? — 
Between 30 and 40. 

1416. And what struck you was that they were not 
people likely to be admitted to a meeting of that kind ? 
— They were able-bodied men ; but I saw neither 
weapons, nor anything else with them. They were 
sitting on a form just before we went up the Hall. 

1417. You were under the impression that the 
Mayor was away ? — I was. 

1418. And you did not see him till you went out 
that time ? — I did not. 

1419. Tell now how far the Town Hall is from the 
city police barrack — if they have a barrack? — The 
barrack, I think, was in the same place then as now. 

1420. Is it far from the Hall ? — Yery little, some- 
thing between 400 and 500 yards, 

1421. I do not mean the constabulary barracks, but 
the local force,? — It’s at the gaol. 

1422. Is it there they are at present? — Yes. 

1423. There is one matter that I think it is due to 
your position, to mention to you. We heard it stated 
yesterday, by a gentleman who gave evidence before 
us, that he looked upon the magistrates as being 
partial, and he stated that there was also a feeling ex- 
isting among a large portion of the inhabitants, about 
the partiality of the magistrates. We asked him to 
give us an instance and then he mentioned two cases 
in which he had appeared before the magistrates as 
prosecutor. You were on the Bench, on both occasions, 
and I want to make some inquiry from you in reference 
to the matter. The first was a case of a man who was 
brought up by the night city police for standing by, 
and aiding, while another person threw stones and 
broke the window of his house. Mr. Hempton is the 
name of the gentleman whose windows were broken, 
and he stated that you were one of the magistrates, 
and that the Mayor, and also Mr. Reid reprimanded 
the constable for arresting the man, and let him "o. 
Do you recollect that occurrence ? — I do. 



1424. That the constable was censured for his 
conduct in arresting the man, and that he was let; 
go. Mr. Hempton said that that censure was 
given by the Mayor and Sir Edward Reid. I would 
like to hear if you recollect the occurrence, and if you , 
do, tell shortly, according to your recollection, the 
entire of the case? — Well, I neither dissented from 
nor agreed with the decision, for I thought it was not, 
in my opinion, correct. 

1425. It was not correct in your opinion? — No, in 
my opinion — I won’t go further. The other magis- 
trates may think they have just as good a right to 
say it was a correct decision as I have to say it was 
not. 

1426. Living a great deal amongst the population 
of Derry, can you say is there a feeling that justice is 
not fairly administered by the magistrates of the city, 
whether lightly or wrongly ?— Oh, I will not go into 
that. There is a feeling that the majority of the 
magistrates of Derry do not place any confidence in 
the oaths of the Catholic party, and consequently the 
feeling is that justice is sometimes not administered. 

1427. That is the opinion— that the magistrates do 
not pay attention to the oaths of the Catholic party?— 
It is my own conviction from my own experience. 

1428. That that feeling is abroad ? — Yes. 

1429. Do you recollect the fact of both the late 
Dr. Babington and Sir Edward Reid reprimanding 
that constable ? — I do very well. 

1430. And did they ?— I took the opportunity — 
probably it is not fair to mention it — of saying to the 
Mayor that he should not have so publicly repri- 
manded the men under him — that he should have 
taken some other occasion for doing that than in the 
open court. 

1431. Well, now, about the second case. We were 
told of the case of a man charged with striking Mr. 
Hempton on the face with a stick, and he considered 
the magistrates acted partially in that case also. He 
stated that there was too slight a punishment given — 
a fine of 18s. — to the man who struck him. Do you 
recollect that ? — I believe I recollect a case in which 
a charge was brought against the son of the keeper of 
the Town Hall, Molseed. 

1432. Exactly ? — My impression is that there was 
not sufficient punishment inflicted in that case. 

1433. That there was an insufficient punishment 
inflicted ? — There was not enough, and I remonstrated, 
but did not make my remonstrance, public. 

1434. Then there was a conference among the 
magistrates as to the nature of the punishment to be 
inflicted ? — There was. 

1435. And you neither agreed nor dissented? — 
Quite right. 

1436. That feeling you speak of, as existing amongst 
the Roman Catholic population of this city — do you 
think it applies merely to political cases, or that it is. 
with regard to all cases — the general administration 
of justice by these magistrates — or do you think it is 
only confined to political cases, that feeling on then- 
part ? — Will you kindly repeat the question ? 

1437. You said that, according to your knowledge; 
and belief, there is a feeling of dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the Roman Catholic people of this city 
as to the administration of justice by a number 
of the magistrates, on the ground that they do not 
pay attention to the oaths of the Roman Catholics. 
Does that feeling exist with regard to the political 
cases alone that come before them as magistrates, or 
does it extend to the general business of then juris- 
diction ? — You may couple them. 

1438. Both?— Yes. 

1439. Yesterday it was mentioned, with regard tq 
partiality on the part of the magistrates, that when 
there was an attack made on the police at Bishop's- 
gate, they kept the outside party from Coming in. 
Now, I ask you was it wise and proper of the magisr 
trates to prevent the outside party coming in, on that 
occasion ? — My opinion is— and I have not hesitated 
to say so — that I think the constabulary were put in 
a false position. 
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1440. On that occasion? — On that occasion. 

1441. In a false position? — In a false position. 

1442. Well, do you think it was judicious of the 
magistrates — whoever did it — to prevent the party 
outside from coming in? — I think it was quite in- 
judicious. 

1443. And would you have thought it right to allow 
the Bo"-side party to come inside the gate, at the time 
that the other party was collected in force inside ? 
— The others were not there. The others only wanted 
to come in, and then the gates were barricaded 
against them, and the police were put on the gate to 
keep them out. We had an investigation before the 
magistrates, and it was stated that wheelbarrows were 
put inside the gates. The police were put in a false 
position. 

1444. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — D o you mean 
when saying they were put in a false position — that the 
impression was given to those composing the crowd that 
the police were put there to discharge a duty towards 
them that they would not be asked to discharge to- 
wards others ? — Precisely. 

1445. That if it was a different party that wanted 
to get in that night at the gate the police would not 
be put there to prevent them ? — Quite correct. 

1446. Did you think that there was a foundation 
for the existence of that belief — that they were ex- 
cluding that party from coming but would not exclude 
the other ?— A belief existed among the people who 
were excluded as much as to say, “We ai-e dealt with 
in a way the others would not he dealt 'with.” 

1447. Do you think it was a fact that they were 
dealt with differently ? — Quite clearly. 

1448. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — D o you know, 
from investigation or otherwise, was the party kept 
out coming up in procession ? — That I cannot tell. I 
cannot give an opinion upon that. 

1449. You don’t know whether they had bands or 
music or anything that way? — No. 

1450. Mr. M'Laughlin. — With respect to the ma- 
gistrates, you will allow me to ask a question or two ? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Y es. 

1451. Mr. M‘Laughlin (to witness). — You were 
present, I presume, during the investigation that took 
place into the deaths of those unfortunate young men, 
Moncrieff and O’Neill? — Yes ; I was present at the 
inquest and also at the inquiry — all of the time. 

1452. Were you present on any occasion when Mr. 
O’Donnell, the stipendiary magistrate, expressed his 
regret with respect to the course taken by the rest of 
the bench, and that he had not the power of having 
the case conducted as it ought to be, or expressions to 
that effect? — Oh, I can charge my memory very clearly 
with it, but is it of importance? 

1453. If you please. — Yes, he said so. 

1454. On that occasion, when taking the informa- 
tions against the men, did you, Mr. O’Donnell, and 
Captain Coote agree to differ from the other magis- 
trates as regarded the course they were taking until 
respect to Captain Stafford giving evidence ? — Oh, yes. 

1455. Now, as regards the premature conclusion of 
the investigation, did you agree in the course that the 
magistrates eventually adopted, of sending ten of the 
Constabulary for trial ? — I neither dissented from nor 
assented to it. 

1456. Did Captain Coote or Mr. O’Donnell or either 
of them agree ? — Mr. O’Donnell stated on the bench, 
when he came out of the consultation in the room, that 
he neither assented nor dissented. 

1457. I suppose Captain Coote made a similar de- 
claration ? — He did not. 

1458. But, as a matter of fact, if the matter had 
been left to the determination of Mr. O’Donnell or 
yourself, you would have come to a conclusion different 
from that which the bench came to ? — I don’t know 
what Mr. O’Donnell would have done, but I would 
certainly. 

1459. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— A s to sending 
the police for trial ? — Yes, at the particular time — that 
was before the case was concluded. Indeed, the ma- 



gistrates were all tired of it, and there was nothing 
seemingly to make an end of the trial. They were 
sick of it. 

1460. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Now, with regard to the 
charge against Barker, for the wilful murder of Crai", 
do you remember that man being admitted to bail by 
the magistrates ? — Yes, I do. 

1461. Was it on the information of Murphy, the 
man who has since died, and who swore Barker fired 
the shot? — Yes. 

1462. Do you know Whether you agreed in the 
propriety of admitting that man to bail on a charge of 
wilful murder ? — Oh, certainly I did not agree to it at 
all, but protested against it, and begged of them to 
reconsider the decision they had come to, after the 
strongest remonstrance that Captain Coote was capable 
of making to them, and myself. 

1463. And yourself? — Yes. 

1464. Was Mr. O’Donnell also against it? — He was 
not there. 

1465. Did not Mr. O’Donnell on the same occasion 
say, “ Captain Coote, you will be able — you have the 
power of pointing out some other course perfectly 
legal ” ? — That was in his remonstrance. 

1466. Notwithstanding which, the man was admit- 
ted to bail ? — He was. 

1467. You said a few moments ago that there was 
an impression abroad that the magistrates, not only 
with respect to the political cases, but with respect to 
the business of their ordinary jurisdiction generally, 
did not believe the oaths of Roman Catholics. The 
deposition in Barker’s case was that of Murphy, who 
was a Catholic, I believe? — Yes. 

1468. Barker was a Protestant? — Yes. 

1469. In the deposition of Murphy did he not 
swear that Barker Was the man that shot Craig ? — He 
did. 

1470. And Captain Coote pointed out that it was 
in antagonism to the law to admit Barker to bail, on a 
charge of wilful murder? — -Yes, and I afterwards heard 
a magistrate say that he hoped Murphy would not die 
that he might have the satisfaction of trying him for 
perjury. 

1471. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — W as he one of 
the magistrates that presided at the inquiry — at the 
investigation ? — He was one of the magistrates, and it 
is as true as that we are in this Court House. 

1472. Did you understand by that observation that 
he had himself any particular knowledge to show that 
anything Murphy stated was untrue, or had he no 
more knowledge than was to be had from reading the 
information ? — From reading the information, but he 
may have got some private knowledge. I did not 
know of anything of it, but what was stated in the 
information was not made public, but was read by the 
magistrates. 

1473. Mi'. Commissioner Exham. — I f you have no 
objection to give the name of that magistrate we would 
be glad to have it. If you have any objection, of 
course we would not ask it. You can well under- 
stand this is a peculiar inquiry ? — I know it is. 

1474. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I f you don’t 
think it will do any mischief? — I will give it to the 
Commissioners with great pleasure, but I would not 
like to state it here. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W e will consider it 
afterwards. 

Witness . — To state it to the public, I think, would be 
injudicious. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Y ou are quite right.. 
It was not done in public. 

Witness . — It was not done in public. 

147 5. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — H ad that gentle- 
man expressed during the progross of the inquiry from 
what took place, a belief that Murphy was not correct- 
in stating that it was Barker shot Craig? — Yes. 

1476. He had expressed that? — Oh, no no, he did 
not. He was very attentive during all the investiga- 
tion. 

1477. You know sometimes for instance, a man 
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esq., j.p. 1478. But what I wish to know is — did he, from 

what passed before he said that, appear to have the 
impression on his mind that the man had, from some 
cause or other, not told the truth with respect to the 
party who fired the shot? — Of course he had, or he 
would not say so. 

1479. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — He had that 
impression ? — Y es. 

1480. But there was not anything in the proceedings 
made public, or in the depositions, to warrant the as- 
sertion as to the falsehood of the statement? — Oh, 
certainly not — what object — what animus could Mur- 
phy have against Barker ? 

1481. There was nothing apparently contradictory 
of it in the informations given in at the time ? — Oh, 
certainly not. Barker was a third party. Murphy 
was shot himself. He did not know by whom he was 
shot himself. Captain Coote said it came out inadvert- 
ently — the mention of Barker’s name, and he inquired 
into it after that. 

1482. Was it deposed to at that time that Murphy 
was lying in a dangerous state? — Well, Dr. Babing- 
ton, the May oi‘, was the surgeon, and Captain Coote 
had the care of the case, and he inquired after it. 

1483. The statement of the magistrate, that he hoped 
the man would not die until he could be prosecuted, 
that of itself sufficiently indicates his state ? — Oh, the 
Mayor never held out any hope that the man would 
survive. 

1484. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Dr. Babington was the 
surgeon of the Infirmary ? — Yes. 

1485. Mi-. Commissioner Exham. — You have had a 
great deal of experience — as much, perhaps, as any 
other gentleman could have, and I would ask you, first 
of all, is the local police force, as at present in this 
city, sufficient for the preservation of the peace of it ? 
— Well, I prefer the constabulary, and my reason for 
it is, those men are generally local, and become more 
easily amalgamated with localities, and I do not think 
a police force should become localized in that way. 

1486. You think there should be one force in the 
city, and that that force should be of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — I do. 

1487. I suppose you know what is the actual 
amount of the present police force ? — I think between 
thirty and forty. 

1488. Are you able to form an opinion or estimate 
as to what would be the number of police or constabu- 
lary which it would be desirable to have for the main- 
tenance of the public peace in the municipal district of 
Londonderry, which I believe is the same as the 
Parliamentary — have you considered that matter? — 
No. 

1489. Do you consider the present number of from 
thirty to forty is at all sufficient for the preservation 
of the peace, having regard to the population, and to 
the duties that are to be performed %— I think they 
are too few. 

1490. Have you considered at all what would be 
the necessary number ? — I think we should not at any 
time have less of a local force and constabulary force 
than from sixty to eighty men. 

1491. And instead of a divided force, local and of 
constabulary, you are of opinion it would be better 
that they should be all one force ? — All one force — 
and I would say fewer of the constabulary would do 
if they were undivided. 

1492. And according to your opinion it would be 
preferable to have a force of constabulary rather than 
the local force ? — Decidedly. 

1493. It is your opinion that that force should be 
regulated just as in the other towns and counties? 
— Oh, certainly. 

1494. Under the charge of the Government? — 
Under the charge of the Government. 

1495. Is there in your opinion, from experience, an 



impression of a favourable or an unfavourable nature 
with respect to the city police existing amongst the 
Roman Catholics ? — I would rather not give an opinion 
on that, unless you think it is actually necessary. We 
have a large number of people here, and the local force 
have a good deal in their hands now, and it might be 
prejudicial. If you wish I have no hesitation in 
answering it. 

1496. I put it this way, do you think it would give 
more satisfaction to the people in general, and parti- 
cularly to the Roman Catholic pox-tion of them, that 
the local foi-ce should be abolished altogether, and that 
the peace of the city should be confided to the constabu- 
lary? — Oh, decidedly. 

1497. Is it your impression also that it would con- 
duce to establish a good opinion amongst all orders 
that a resident magistrate should be placed in London- 
derry ? — No doubt of it. 

1498. And that that magistrate should, of coui-se, 
act as a magistrate with the local magistrates ? — Yes. 

1499. Is there a Police Committee of the Corpox-- 
ation ? — I think so. 

1500. And is that Police Committee the body that 
from time to time elect members to the force as va- 
cancies occur ? — Well, not being in the Corpoi-ation I 
cannot answer that. 

1501. Would the considei-ation of the duties the 
local police force perform with l-espect to night watch- 
ing, and keeping the sti-eets tolei-ably cleax-, induce you 
to alter your opinion ? In some places it is thought that 
night watchmen are very useful, in othex-s it is supposed 
the constabulai-y do the duty bettei-. Would that 
matter be an element to induce you to alter the 
opinion you have given in favour of the constabulary ? 
— Oh, not at all. I think thex-e ax'e vexy .few in Derry 
who would not hail the change with satisfaction. I 
am not finding faxxlt with the men. I would be very 
sorry to find fault with them. 

1502. The local force are not ax-med? — No, except 
with sticks, or things they cax-x-y under their coats — 
batons, or something. 

1503. They have never been put through any sort 
of drill or anything of that kind ? — That is the reason 
I give my opinion so strongly about the other force, 
the constabulai-y ; that force is a disciplined force, and 
can bear tilings and go through things that other men 
undisciplined cannot. Their feelings would not allow 
them to do it. 

1504. And do you think as thex-e would be more 
confidence in the constabulary force, if you had that 
force things would be quieter in the city? — Oh, de- 
cidedly. 

1505. Have you considered at all the question of 
taxation with respect to the police force for the city ? 
— No. The question of taxation has always been very 
light upon me. They don’t care what taxes are put 
on if the money be only properly expended. But they 
would like to see it properly expended. 

1506. Then it is your opinion, I collect, that as 
regax-ds the ownex-s of property any incx-ease of taxation 
that might be put on the city, for an increase of force 
— assuming it to be the constabulary — would be cheer- 
fully borne by them ? — I would not like to speak for 
the owners of property, but I think they would be 
willing. 

1507. What do you say as to the local householders? 
— The householdex-s would almost be unanimous about 
it. 

1508. And the increased taxation would be more 
than compensated by the secux-ity that there would be 
for life and px-opex-ty and peace in the city ? — No doubt 
of it. 

1509. Mi\ M‘Laughlin. — I believe you said that the 
city police are locally connected with the city ? — I said 
the)' had become localized. 

1510. The preference that you believe to exist, for 
the constabulary over the city police — is it confined 
to the Roman Catholics, or does it generally exist? 
— It is not confined to Roman Catholics ? — Cex-tainly 
not. 
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1511. Have you sufficient knowledge of the local 
police force to be able to say what proportion the 
Catholics and Protestants bear to each other in that 
force ? — I do not know. 

1512. With reference to what public opinion is, 
have you ever heard or are you aware of any public 
expression of opinion as to whether the city police 
were looked on as an exclusive force, as regards re- 
ligion ? — I would rather not give any opinion about it. 

1513. I can very well understand your delicacy. 
You have stated to Mr. Commissioner Exliam that 
you think it would be an improvement to have a 
resident magistrate permanently stationed here? — I 
did, and I repeat it. 

1514. It would give more confidence in the deci- 
sions of the Bench ? — I think that would be the result 
of it — that would follow as a natural consequence. 

1515. Do you think two resident magistrates of 
different persuasions, one a Catholic, another a Pro- 
testant, would still further increase the feeling of 
public confidence? — Well, I suppose it would, but for 
my part I never knew any difference between a Pro- 
testant and a Catholic in my life. 

1516. I understand your feeling. I ask you now 
whether you a Catholic, and of an exceptionally good 
position in Derry, have not all your past life lived on 
tei-ms of amity and harmony with your Protestant 
fellow-citizens ? — I would rather you asked somebody 
else that. 

1517. Do you believe, and I ask your attention 
to the question, having regard first, to the want 
of confidence in the magistrates of the Catholic 
suitors and witnesses, and next, to the fact that on 
two recent occasions two resident magistrates joined in 
remonstrating with the rest of the Bench against what 
they did in party cases, that the sitting of even two 
resident magistrates on the Bench would inspire public 
confidence amongst the Roman Catholic population ? — 
Oh, that is perfectly correct. 

1518. Do you believe that ? — I do. 

1519. And do you believe that, notwithstanding the 
fact that on the recent occasion a majority of the 
Bench out-voted the other magistrates, that they acted 
in direct antagonism to the law? — That is quite 
evident from what passed -without my answering it. 

1520. Have you ever turned your attention to the 
subject of divisional magistates, or magistrates after 
the model of the Dublin divisional justices ? — No. 

1521. Divisional magistrates, sitting, by themselves, 
deal with the cases that come before them. Have you 
turned your attention to that ? — No. 

1522. Can you suggest any arrangement whereby 
such an occurrence as that which recently took place — 



the other magistrates out-voting the resident magistrates Fodbth D a y. 
and yourself, and disregarding your remonstrances in . 
a case of life or death, having admitted aman to bail ugus ~ 

— can you suggest airy arrangement whereby the like John O'Neill, 
may not occur again I— That is too delicate a matter, esq., j.p. 

1523. Would you say it is impossible ?— No ; every- 
body knows that the Government have it in their own 
hands, and can do what they like about it. I think it 
would be presumption in me to offer any opinion 
upon the point. 

1524. It is not opinion, but as a matter of fact. 

Suppose for a moment two resident magistrates were 
sitting (which God forbid) in a similar case this day 
twelve months, and the same evidence was offered with 
respect to the same charge, would the permanent 
sitting of two resident magistrates prevent the result 
already come to in the case I supposed? — How could 
it ; surely they would be out-voted. 

1525. I believe the great bulk of the gentlemen 
holding the commission of the peace for this city are 
Protestants — are they all of the Protestant religion 
but yourself? — I know they are Protestant and Pres- 
byterian ; I don’t know whether there are any Metho- 
dists or not. 

1526. But at all events you are the only Catholic ? — 

I believe so. 

1527. I believe the majority of the other magistrates 
are conservative in politics ? — How can I tell that ? 

1528. From their publicly acting on election com- 
mittees, and all that? — 

Not answered. 

Mr. M‘Laugklin. — It makes no matter. 

1529. Mr. Commissioner Exham (to witness). — With 
respect to the desirability of two stipendiary magistrates 
of different religions, you have lately had two gentlemen 
of experience here, Captain Coote and Mr. O’Donnell ? 

— Yes. 

1530. Is it your opinion, no matter what stipendiary 
magistrate was sent down by the Government here — 
sent with the power of removing him at a moment’s 
notice — that the people would be satisfied with that 
magistrate, and that the step would inspire confi- 
dence? — Not a doubt of it. 

1531. No matter what was his religion? — No mat- 
ter what was his religion. 

1532. Take for instance the case of Captain Coote 
and Mr. O’Donnell, the other day ; did they inspire 
confidence in the people by their presence here ? — As 
far as my knowledge, they would not make one bit of 
difference between them. 

1533. Mr. M‘Lcmghlin. — One being a Protestant 
and the other a Roman Catholic ? — Yes ; they would 
not make a bit of difference between them. 



Mr. Andrew M‘C offer ty examined by Mr. M‘Laughkn. 



1534. You reside in Derry? — Yes. 

1535. I believe you conduct a good deal of business, 
partly farming and partly shop-keeping? — Yes. 

1536. You are a Catholic in religion, and a liberal 
in politics?— -Yes. 

1537. And I believe for many reasons you know the 
feeling of your party well? — I should say I do. I have 
had experience in that way. 

1538. With respect to the displays of the Appren- 
tice Boys what are the feelings of the Catholics ? — 
Well, there is a very bad feeling towards the Appren- 
tice Boys, and there has been for the last thirty years. 

1539. Do Catholics or do they not regard these dis- 
plays as offensive ? — They do. 

1540. Do they or do they not, as far as you know 
then feelings, regard them as intentionally offensive ? 
—Yes. 

1541. Do you yourself as a Catholic participate in 
that feeling ? — I do. 

1542. And you regard them as offensive, and as in- 
tentionally offensive? — No doubt of it. 

1543. Now is it a few Catholics or all of them that 
share that opinion ? — All equally. 

D 



1544. Lay and clerical ?— Yes. 

1545. High and low ? — Yes ; and all the respectable 
Protestants of the town. 

1546. Now do you regard these displays as fraught 
with danger to the public peace ? — I believe myself that 
it might come not to the death of three men, but to 
twenty times three. 

1547. Deaths ? — Yes ; I have not the slightest doubt 
of it from the arrangements that were being made. 

1548. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Arrangements 
to oppose? — Yes. 

1549. Arrangements to oppose the procession of the 
12th of last August? — Yes. 

1550. Mr. M'Lauglilin. — Why, as far as you know, 
have the Roman Catholics instead of trusting to the 
protection of the law, made these arrangements to put 
down those displays by physical force ? — They never 
see justice done in the scrimmages raised by the Ap- 
prentice Boys’ party. 

1551. Are the Catholics brought to the Mayor’s 
office ? — Yes ; but generally they see the Apprentice 
Boys sent out clear while the others are imprisoned. 

1552. Have the Catholics in point of fact lost all 

I 
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confidence in the law as regards preventing these dis- 
plays?— Yes. I would not bring a case before the 
magistrates of Derry. 

1553. Now when you talk of arrangements having 
been made, were any considerable number of men 
organized to prevent the procession ? — About 5,000. 

1554. You know that of your own knowledge? — I 
do ; out of my own pocket I spent .£10 to stop it. 

1555. And I believe other persons of influence with 
the people joined with you? — They did. 

1556. Is not this town proclaimed at present ? — It is. 

1557. I believe a proclamation requiring the people 
to give up any arms not licensed has been issued? — 
Yes. 

1558. Do you believe arms are extensively in the 
hands of the people yet, within the limits of the 
proclaimed district? — -I do/ believe it — thousands. 

1559. Do you know whether you were helped to 
prevent any opposition by representing to those who 
intended it that this co mm ission would do them 
justice — is that feeling prevalent ? — It is ; and I be- 
lieve it was a great help to me in preventing opposition 
on the 12th of August. 

1560. Since the last 12th of August do you know 
of any further organization intended for the repression 
of those, as they are regarded, insulting displays ? — 
I do. 

1561. Now you are a reasonable clear-headed man 
— have you any apprehension in your mind as regards 
the state of public feeling following a repetition of 
these displays ? — I believe they will lead to bloodshed 
— I believe they will if continued. 

1562. Solemnly I ask you ? — I am sure of it. 

1563. Is that feeling generally shared by your co- 
religionists? — It is. 

1564. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You say about 
5,000 men were organized to oppose the procession, 
were those men armed do you know?— A great many 
of them were armed. 

1565. In the course of this year? — In the course of 
this year. 

1566. Could you give any idea of the number? — 
No, I could not give you any idea. I know at one 
time, not long since, there came a great quantity of 
arms, a little before the proclamation, to the Catholic 
population of Derry, such as revolvers, and I believe 
— I was not there myself — that at Muff Glen there 
were not less than 700 stand of arms from the city of 

1567. How far is Muff Glen from Derry? — Six or 
seven miles. 

1568. And these were in the hands of opposing 
parties? — Thqy were in the hands of the Catholic 
party. 

1569. Seven hundred — what sort of weapons were 
they? — A good many guns, revolvers, and rifles. 
Some rifles and muskets I heard went out in a box the 
eveuing before. 

1570. From where? — From Derry to Muff Glen. 

1571. From what house or place? — I could not say. 

1572. You do not know? — No. 

1573. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Revolvers? — 
Yes, there were a great many revolvers. 

1574. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — About these 
revolvers — when were the revolvers got ? — They were 
got about the time of the election. 

1 57 5. — About the time of the election ?— Yes ; three 
hours previous to the election — I am sure there were 
not less than 1,000 revolvers in the streets. 

1576. Given out? — No, belonging to the people. 



1577. In the possession of both parties? — Yes. 

1578. How long before the election do you know 
yourself, or could you tell, was the giving out of 
the revolvers ? — No ; everyone purchased — everyone 
bought. 

1579. Everyone bought? — -Yes, and, I believe, they 
were bought more extensively by the Catholic party, 
inasmuch as there were threats from the Apprentice 
Boys that if they should lose the election they would 
shoot the Catholics. 

1580. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you hear 
any of those threats yourself ? — I did. I heard them. 

1581. You heard them made? — I did. 

1582. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you think 
that the supply of arms has been increased since the 
election ? — I th ink so ; and in consequence of the 
threats made previous to the election — to preserve 
the city — to preserve the Catholics of Derry ; and I 
myself employed 3,000 men, and paid them. 

1583. At the election ? — At the election — from the 
threats that were used before. 

1584. As far as you know have no arms been given 
up since the proclamation? — Oh ! there have been 
arms given up. 

1585. To the constabulary ? — I am not aware of any; 
I don’t know. I know I applied for a licence for any- 
thing I had, and I got it. 

1586. As far as you know, are the people in the habit 
of carrying arms publicly about their persons, or are 
they deposited in any place, or kept in their houses ?— 
I don’t know; but I know during the time of the 
election that they were carried about. 

1587. But, at the time this organization was going 
on, when you say you had a difficulty in stopping the 
parties yourself, do you know where the arms were then, 
or were they carried ? — Everyone had them — they were 
their own property. 

1588. Have you, knowing the feeling so well of the 
people, thought at all of any change in the police force ? 
— Well, a change in the police force would, I think, 
serve to give a great deal of peace in this city. 

1589. And should that change be by getting rid 
of the local police altogether, and placing the entire 
duty in the hands of the constabulary ? — Yes ; I think 
if that were done, and if a stop were put to all displays, 
no matter from where they came, in the course of a 
year or two this would be as quiet a city as there is in 
the world. Put down every display — “ Patrick’s Day,” 
and everything. 

1590. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — When you say 
a body of 5,000 men were organized to prevent the 
procession of the 12th of August last, did you hear 
that a body or a number of men were organizing to 
prevent it ? — I did. 

1591. You heard they were organizing? — I did. I 
was one day out in Buncrana, and they were making 
arrangements there to bring 2,000 from Buncrana and 
Innishowen for the 12th of August, and I heard of the 
arrangement at Muff Glen, there was 1,000 to come 
there from other places and remainder for Derry. 

1592. And you say you took active steps to prevent 
opposition, and that you lost money by it?— I did 
indeed. 

1593. Did you speak to other persons to exert their 
influence to prevent it ; to the clergy, for instance ? — 
I did. I spoke to the clergy, and the bishop gave a 
very nice lecture on it in the morning; and I believe 
that was the greatest help to put it down. 

1594. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Dr. Kelly is the Catholic 
bishop? — Yes. 



County Inspector Arthur Willoughby Stafford, Royal Irish Constabulary, examined by Mr. M'Laughlin. 



1595. You were in command of the constabulary 
here until recently ? — Yes. 

1596. I believe you have been recently promoted to 
the county of Down? — So the Inspector-General told me. 

1597. You were here in the capacity of Sub-Inspec- 
tor, and your promotion to a County Inspectorship 
is advancement?— Yes. 



1598. When did you first come here?— In June, 
1865 — I think about the 14th of June, ’65. 

1599. What was the number of constabulary origi- 
nally under your command in this city ? — Fourteen 
men, including the Head Constable. 

1600. I believe a good many of these men had 
barrack duty to perform, which reduced your avail- 
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able force to a much smaller figure ? — Yes. We found 
tbe force available for the public service -would be re- 
duced from fourteen to about five men. 

1601. Therefore, as the active force of the constabu- 
lary would be only five, the preservation of the peace 
of the city, as regards general arrangements, would 
devolve upon the city police ? — Yes, at least to a very 
great extent. 

1602. Do you know approximately the number 
of the city or Corporation police? — I cannot speak 
positively, but I believe about thirty-six and an In- 
spector, of course. 

1603. We will call it a force of forty. I believe 
the Inspector is Mr. Maguire, who has been a long 
time in the force, and has honourably risen to the 
highest rank in it? — I know nothing of that. 

1604 Your Head-Constable when you came here firtt 
was Mr. Bailey ? — Yes. 

1605. He retired after a long service, I believe, and 
'was succeeded by Mr. Davis ? — Yes. 

1606. When did Head-Constable Davis come in 
Succession to Bailey ? — I think in April last. 

1607. In April — the month in which the last un- 
fortunate occurrence took place ? — About that period. 

1608. Going back to the 20th July, the night of the 
attack on the Town Hall, I believe there was a good 
deal of excitement then existing, in consequence of the 
pending election ? — Oh, yes. 

r 1609. Was there any extra force of constabulary in 
town that night ? — No, only the Water-side men. 

1610. That is on the county Antrim side of the 
river ? — Yes. 



1611. What is the number of the Water-side men ? 
— Four men ; that is the usual number. 

1612. And the same principle of diminution, as 
•regards the net number for active service, similarly 
applies there ? — Yes. 

1613. What number is over there? — Well, four 
men. We have four men available, unless some 
casualty occurs. 

1614. On the night of the Corporation Hall, as we 
will call it, were you there ? — Yes. 

1615. Did you hear on that Monday, the 20th of 
July, that an attack was meditated on the Corporation 
Hall?— Oh, no. 

1616. Passing from that for the present, had the 
-local excitement which prevailed on the night of the 
election made you more or less watchful ? — Oh, yes ; 
fora length of time we had a great deal of active 
duty. 

1617. Then the particular portions of the city most 
likely, in the event of disturbance, to be the sources 



of excitement, were pretty well known to you ' 
Yes. 



1618. You knew where Butchers’-gate was, I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

1619. You knew where the band-room was in 
London-street, and also at the corner of Society-street, 
or I believe it is Meetinghouse-row ? 

1620. The room in London-street was part of pre- 
mises occupied by a gentleman who does not live there 
now — there was a band-room there ? — Yes ; I believe 
there was. 

1621. And the other room at the corner of Meet- 
mghouse-row and Society-street was the gun-room of 
the Apprentice Boys ? — There was a change; there 
was some difficulty, I don’t know what it was ; I think, 
some person objected to parties meeting in the house 
in London-street, and then the other house was taken, 

- which was occupied as a band-room. I am not sure 

of that, but I know in the room in London-street I 
have heal'd the band playing — practising. 

■ 1622. Do you know of any room or any place in 

- Stable-lane — that little lane that communicates close 
to Bishopsgate with the wall — had they a gun-room 
there? — No ; there is a potato-market there. 

1623. Do you know the lane called the Potato- 
market-lane, running at the rere of the Imperial 
Hotel until it joins on Meetinghouse-row ? — I do. 

1624. Do you know whether premises were kept 



therefor the purposes of artillery? — Not that I am Foobth Dav. 
aware of. — 

1625. Or for a band ? — I don’t know. Au gust i . 

1626. What position were you in with respect to County 
the Corporation Hall about eight o’clock, or seven Inspector 
o’clock, on the night of the 20th of July, 1868 ? — I was 4j‘ t ' lur „ 
not there at the time Mr. Hogg describes the parties as Stafford. ^ 
coming down the street. I was there very shortly 

after that. There was an officer in charge on that 
occasion ; he was a young man named Lawlor. 

1627. Sub-Inspector Lawlor ? — Yes ; he was there 
at the time of the occurrence. I was not there at the 
moment. 

1628. Where is Sub-Inspector Lawlor now ? — I be- 
lieve at Maghera, in this county. 

1629. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was he a Sub- 
Inspector on duty ? — It is a rule in the service when a 
young man comes from the Dep6t that he remains at 
a head-quarters station, as a sort of preparation, for 
some short time, to get instructions. 

1630. It was not as an unusual precaution he was 
here ? — No ; he was merely here for instruction, from 
the County Inspector’s office and mine, as to his duties. 

1631. Mr. McLaughlin. — Just describe what you 
saw when you came on the ground? — Well, it was just 
at the time the attack on the Corporation Hall had 
closed. There was very great excitement. 

1632. You mean the attack on the door? — Yes; 
there was very great excitement, and all the available 
men were there. I cannot tell the number,, but the 
Water-side men, and any men that could be supplied 
from the barrack were in attendance, but I am not able to 
tell you, except from hearsay, anything about theattack. 

1633. Mr. Commissioner Mdrphy. — You can say 
what it was you yourself saw ? — There was veiy great 
excitement, and from my long standing here I had a 
good deal of influence amongst parties and I got them 
to leave, that is, the Apprentice Boy party — I got 
them to leave the street — a great many of them ; and 
afterwards parties assembled in Butcher-street, that is, 
of the Bog-side party, and the other parties came 
round, and it is my impression, I am not positive, it 
was the same party when I got up to London-street 
that came round at the back of Pump-street, and 
up through Ferry Quay-street, and stone throwing 
commenced between the two parties, which lasted some 
time. The police got between them and got them 
separated. There was at that time a good deal of rioting 
or fighting going on. 

1634. Tins was all before the military came? — Oh 
yes, it was. 

1635. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — About what was 
the number of each of the opposing crowds at the time 
of the stone throwing? — Well, I should say a couple 
of hundred on each side — I don’t think more. 

1636. Mr. MLaughlin. — Do you know whether 
prior to the arrival of the attacking party, as we will 
call it, of the Apprentice Boys, any antagonistic crowd 
assembled ? — I am not able to speak as to that, for I 
was not there. From hearsay I could tell, but you 
don’t want to know that. 

1637. Mr. Commissioner Exi-iam. — When you saw 
the stone throwing, the opposing parties were in the 
Diamond actually? — Well, apparently so, for the 
Apprentice Boy party were at the lower end of the 
Hall from here. They came round the lower end 
to Ship Quay-street, then the other party were at the 
end of Butcher-street and had advanced a little into 
the Diamond. 

1638. Then the head of either party was in the 
Diamond, and the others in the street behind? — 

Exactly, that is it ; I ought to know it, for I happened 
to get into the middle of the stone throwing. 

1639. Mr. MLaughlin — "Sou were injured? — No. 

1640. I thought you were struck? — No ; not on that 
occasion I was not. 

1641. You never heard that any stone throwing, or 
anything of that kind had occurred before the attack 
on the. Hall and the subsequent breaking of the win- 
dows. You heard nothing of that? — No. 

I 2 
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1642. You never heard of any stone throwing by the 
“ Bog-side ” party before the attack on the Hall ? — Oh 

1643. I believe you did all you could on that occa- 
sion to preserve the peace ? — I did ; every exertion I 
could use. 

1644. You have already expressed the opinion that 
the calling out of the military tended to preserve the 
peace ? — Yes ; I believe it did. 

1645. As a gentleman giving very zealous attention 
to the matter at the time, and who has been called on 
officially to express an opinion upon the desirability or 
otherwise of calling out the military, do you happen 
to know, as a fact, was Mr. O’Neill’s conduct quar- 
relled with, because he did call out the military ? — I 
do ; and, I think, most unjustly. 

1646. And, I believe, that quarrel as to his conduct 
was kept up for days and weeks ? — Oh yes ; there was 
a great deal of talking about it. I do not read much 
of these matters in the newpapers, but it appeared, I 
believe, in the local papers. 

1647. And in other papers as well — you have told 
us that you did everything you could to preserve the 
peace on that occasion? — Yes. 

1648. I believe Mr. John Guy Ferguson, who has 
been already mentioned, did you good service and 
endeavoured to repress the disturbance when it began ? 
— Yes ; he used his influence with the parties as much 
as he could. 

1649. His influence with the Apprentice Boys’ 
party is unquestionably very great ? — Well, I presume 

1650. Being their Governor ? — Yes. 

1651. That is the reason why you wished to have 
his influence used with the Apprentice Boys, and you 
asked him not to go to Moville that evening, but to 
stay and give you any assistance he could ? — Yes ; he 
informed me he was going, I said I would be obliged 
to him if he would remain and assist me in preserving 
the peace. 

1652. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W as that when 
you came up at eight o’clock in the evening ? — No, it 
was not. This was early in the evening, when there 
was some rumour of a disturbance ; but I did not 
think anything would take place at all. It was only a 
rumour, and there were so many rumours that you 
could not rely upon any of them. 

1653. Mr. M'Laughlin . — Did you not state in 
answer to the question put by counsel appearing below 
— “Why did you ask him?” “Because I knew he 
took a leading part amongst the Apprentice Boys” ? — 
Yes, I always understood he was the Governor of the 
Apprentice Boys. 

1654. There is no use in taking you through de- 
tails. Were you there when the military came up ? — I 

1655. And I believe they took positions at the 
various entrances to the Diamond ? — They did. They 
were divided, I believe, into sections, and placed at 
each opening into the Diamond. 

1656. A good deal of feeling was excited when this 
matter was being investigated afterwards ? — Oh, it was 
very strong. 

1657. I believe about the time the inquiry had 
terminated, or while it was still pending, the 12th of 
August came round ? — Oh, yes, the anniversary. 

1658. Did you see a procession on that day of the 
Apprentice Boys? — I did. 

1659. Had it drums and music? — Yes. Just as 
usual. 

1660. Describe the band of the procession ? — Well, 
the bond of the Apprentice Boys are a band dressed 
in a sort of uniform. 

1661. Like artillery men? — Something in the same 
style as artillery. 

1662. Did the Apprentice Boys wear scarfs? — 
Crimson scarfs. 

1663. Were there flags ? — Yes, flags. 

1664. Could you tell the colour of the flags? — Prin- 
cipally crimson. 



1665. And exceptionally orange? — No, I did not 
see any orange flags, at least what I would call 
orange flags. I did see orange flags, and I saw crim- 
son flags as Well. 

1666. What obtained with respect to the 12th of 
August obtained on the 18th of December. You did 
not see, I believe, the procession of the last 12th of 
August ? — No, I was in Dublin then. 

1667. Abstracting from the question whether or 
not the Catholics are right in regarding these displays 
as offensive, in point of fact does there exist amongst 
Catholics a feeling that they are offensive? — Yes; a 
very strong feeling, and I may add more — that many 
very respectable Protestants are opposed to them as 
well. 

1668. I suppose that is from the idea that the 
public security is more or less endangered by these 
exhibitions? — Yes. 

1669. I will ask you, on that point, whether or not 
you think that the public security would be benefited if 
these exhibitions either were not indulged in, or were 
put down if attempted to be indulged in? — I certainly 
believe it would— all processions of every class and 
band-playing through the town day or night, no- 
matter on what pretence. 

1670. Do you believe that it would tend to the 
further maintenance of order and tranquillity within 
the city ? — I believe to a very great extent it would. 

1671. Do you believe it is a step that should be 
taken for the maintenance of future order and tran- 
quillity in the city ? — Not a doubt of it. 

1672. Do you believe — following the words of the 
warrant — that if these processions are engaged in it 
would be the duty of those charged with the preser- 
vation of the public peace to interfere for their prompt 
suppression ? — W ell, that is a question I don t quite 
apprehend. Please repeat it. 

1673. Do you believe, having regard to what you 
have said as to the tendency of these displays and to 
the danger of them, that it would be the business of 
the authox-ities, if they had the power, to interfere for 
the prompt suppression of sxxch displays before they 
led to riot and disorder ? — Yes, I believe it. I speak 
as well from my experience in this place of four years 
as also from what I heard from respectable inhabi- 



tants. 

1674. Were you here on the 25th of last' Novem- 
ber ? — Yes. 

1675. On the occasion when Dr. Miller was re- 
turned in opposition to Mr. Bigger? — Yes, I was. 

1676. I believe there was some little rejoicing on 
that occasion ? — Yes ; but not by a procession. There 
was a burning of tar barrels — that was the only 
thing. 

1677. I believe, whatever it was, it was in Pump- 
street, inside the walls? — Yes. I did not see any- 
thing of it myself, but I understood such was the 
case. 

1678. I believe something of the same kind occurred 
on the 1st of December, on the election of the mayor? 
—Yes. 

1679. We may pass ovex’ the election, the nomina- 
tion on the. 20th, and the polling on the 22nd of 
November — there were, in point of fact, no riots on 
either occasion ? — No. 

1680. I believe, although there were great appre- 
hensions about the election, it was about as peaceable 
an election as evex - took place ? — I think it was a very 
peaceable one, and I had been on duty at elections 
before. It was very peaceable, indeed ; but every pre- 
caution was taken to pi-eserve the peace. 

1681. I believe every precaution was taken, in con- 
sequence partly of very serious apprehensions that 
existed that, both parties being armed — the Roman 
Catholics having recently got arms — it was likely there 
would be a deadly collision? — Yes, and proper precau- 
tions were taken to obviate the consequences. As far 
as my recollection serves there was a force of 300 of 
the constabulax-y, two troops of the 12th Lancers, and 
about thirty of the mounted force in attendance. 
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1682. Mr Commissioner Exham. — You mean it 
was perceptible, in consequence of the precautions 
taken by the authorities of sending sufficient troops, 
and the disposition of these troops afterwards by the 
authorities 1 — Yes, every precaution was taken, and it 
had the desired effect. 

1683. Mr. M‘LaugJdin. — During that time, do you 
know whether the local magistrates acted solely with 
respect to the disposition or management of the 
forces, or were they assisted by some stipendiaries ? 
Were there two or three sent for that purpose? — 
There were. 

1684. Who were the stipendiaries sent to take 
charge of the arrangements? — There were Captain 
Peel, Captain Slack, and a third gentleman, a Mr. 
Massey, from Limerick. He was a recent ap- 
pointment. 

1685. And these three magistrates were specially 
charged with the arrangements that were made ? — 
Yes. 

1686. Do you remember the inauguration of the 
late Mayor, on the 1st of January, 1869 ? — Yes. 

1687. There was then some tar-barrel burning? — 
Yes, that was all. 

1688. And some groaning ? — Well, the fact is I 
did not see anything of it at all myself, but such was 
the case. I know some tar barrels were burned in 
the neighbourhood of the town. 

1689. On the 9th of February, 1869, the decision 
of the Judge was given on the petition to unseat Ser- 
geant Dowse ? — I am not sure of the date. 

1690. There is no doubt that is the date. I be- 
lieve on that occasion there was a large procession 
organized, what we will call a “ Dowse procession,” 
with music and torches ? — W ell, I cannot speak as to 
seeing that procession, only a portion of it. 

1691. But there was such a thing? — There was. 

1692. Were you at Bishop’s-gate ? — No, I was not. 
I was at Butcher’s-gate. I took that post from know- 
ing the locality. 

1693. Butcher’s-gate is the gate that leads into the 
“Bog-side” quarter? — Yes. 

1694. Castle-gate is not so bad as regards position 
as Butcher’s-gate — it leads into Cow-bog-street? — I 
think it leads into the same street. 

1695. You took charge of the opening at the most 
difficult and dangerous point? — I did. 

1696. Was there any attempt made, successfully or 
otherwise, by the processionists to break in through 
your phalanx at Butcher’s-gate or Castle-gate ? — No. 
Several parties came to me and asked me if it was 
the case that they would be prevented going that way, 
and I said it was the case, that no procession would 
be admitted at any of the gates. I may tell you 
what the parties said to me. They said it was very 
hard they should be prevented going in when at the 
election of the Mayor parties were allowed to have a 
procession and bum tar barrels. My reply to that 
was, “ Well, you may thank yourselves for this pre- 
caution being taken.” I alluded to what occurred on 
the return of Sergeant Dowse, when he was declared 
elected, before the petition was heard of at all. On 
the night he was returned there was a procession 
through the town of the Bog-side party, with tar bar- 
rels, and they were not interfered with ; but windows 
were broken, parties were assaulted, and in conse- 
quence of that it was determined to prevent such a 
thing again, and that was the reason precautions were 
taken to keep out any procession. 

1697. Were the windows that were broken on the 
occasion of Sergeant Dowse’s election windows outside 
the walls ? — Oh, inside. 

1698. Inside? — Inside and outside both. 

1699. I believe the windows broken outside were 
principally those of Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch? — His 
windows were broken, the windows of the police 
stations were broken, the windows of Lord Claude 
Hamilton’s tally-rooms were broken. Mr. Louch’s is 
just opposite to that. 

1700. But all these are outside the wall ? — All are 
outside the wall. 



1701. Give me the name of any person inside the FoubthDat. 

wall whose windows were broken? — I cannot give August 21 . 
you the name. 

1702. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But there was County 

no doubt there was a procession on the night of Ser- ^hur° r 
geant Dowse's return ? — Oh, no doubt at all. Willoughby 

1703. And tar barrels were burned? — Yes. Stafford. 

1704. And the people in that procession broke the 
windows of persons of the opposite side ? — Yes. 

1705. How many were in that procession ? — Well, 

400 or 500. 

1706. Did that go on long ? — No, not very long. 

1707. Did they come inside at all ? — They were all 
through the city. The first tar barrel I saw lighted 
was in Shipquay-street, nearly at the foot of Shipquay- 
street, and thatwascarriedupthroughthetown,andthe 
parties as they went along were joined by other parties. 

1708. And they broke windows both inside and 
outside the walls ? — Yes. 

1709. The Commissioner — I heard it stated that 
there was no procession that night. 

Mr. John Eempton. — No. What I said was that 
I was not out that night at all. 

1710. Mr. M‘Laughlin (to witness) — Without 
quarrelling with the general correctness of what you 
say, were windows broken inside the wall that night?' 

— Oh, there is no doubt about it ; though I cannot 
give the names now. 

1711. That was on the 22nd of November? — It 
was on the evening of the day the election terminated 
in favour of Sergeant Dowse ; I think the 21st. 

1712. And in consequence of that it was thought 
necessary to keep any similar procession from coming 
inside the walls ? — Yes ; because parties said that if 
the authorities did not protect them, then they would 
protect themselves, if such a thing occurred again. 

1713. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is the 
people in the town, inside the walls, whose houses 
were attacked? — Yes, they said as the authorities 
did not protect them that night they would protect 
themselves in future. 

1714. And in consequence of that the other proces- 
sion was kept out, and the police took charge of the 
openings ? [Not answered.] 

1715. Mr. M‘ Laughlin . — It was thought by the 
authorities, in point of fact, not safe to admit such a 
procession inside the walls again ? — Yes. 

1716. Now, that procession I gather from you took 
place on the 22nd of November, or thereabouts ? — On 
the evening of the return of Sergeant Dowse. 

1717. And the procession that had the tar barrels 
inside the walls, and that burned the tar barrel in 
Pump-street, took place on the 1st of December fol- 
lowing — on the election of the mayor? — Yes. 

1718. Was it thought desirable or necessary by the 
authorities, from their experience of what, took place 
on the night of Sergeant Dowse’s return, to keep those 
people with the tar barrels outside of the walls ? — No, 
it was not ; I had not any communication on the sub- 
ject ; in fact, I did not know anything of it, until it 
was all over. 

1719. You act under orders ? — Sometimes I do, and 
sometimes I have to act upon my own responsibility, 
which is often not an easy matter. 

1720. Let me ask you — on the 1st of January, 

1869, was there not some little demonstration of tar 
barrels, as a sort of rejoicing amongst the Conserva- 
tives, at the inauguration of the late mayor, and was 
not that procession inside the walls ? — That was merely, 
as far as I can understand in Pump-street, before has 
own house. 

1721. But Pump-street is inside the walls? — Yes. 

1722. It was not so extensive as the one that took 
place on the 1st of December? — On the 1st of Decem- 
ber it was a little more lively. 

1723. It was after the 1st of December, and after 
the 1st of January, that the processionists of the 9th 
of February — being the night on which judgment was 
given on the election petition — were kept out, and 
very properly kept out — I don’t at all contradict that 
— by the authorities? — Yes, it was. 
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•1724. I think you said that the election, as elections 
go, was rather a peaceable one ? — It was very peaceful 
compared with elections I have witnessed. ■ 

1725. The window-breaking you mentioned was not 
the first window-breaking in connexion with the 
election ? The first was on the night of Sergeant 
Dowse’s lecture, on the 20th of July. Do you know 
whether or not the Standard Office windows were 
broken at all on the night of Sergeant Dowse’s lecture ? 
—No. 

1726. Did you hear of it ? — No, until this moment ; 
no report was ever made of it. 

1727. Did you hear that the windows of Mr. 
Michael Doherty, tobacconist, in Ferryquay-street, 
suffered a little on the night of Sergeant Dowse’s 
lecture ? — No, I did not. It might have occurred, but 
it was never reported to me. 

1728. Did you hear some windows were broken 
close to Butcller’s-gate, outside the gate, windows not 
of Doherty's ? — Well, I am not very positive, hut I 
believe such was the case. I think the windows of a 
man that sells old clothes, I forget his name, were 
broken. 

1729. Supposing Doherty’s windows were broken, 
or the windows of the Standard Office, both of these 
would be inside the walls'? — Yes. 

1730. I believe some of the Constabulary, on the 
night of this affray at Bishop’s-gate, sustained very 
severe and rough usage ? — One man lost his eye ; the 
whole party wex - e more or less injured. 

1731. They were badly treated by the people outside 
getting in? — Yes. 

1732. I believe some of them did make a spurt 
through the Gate down Bishop-street? — Yes ; I saw a 
portion of that myself. I was sent for. 

1733. Did you see a portion of the crowd, consisting 
of the Apprentice Boys, peppering the “ Bog side,” as 
they ran down London-street ? — Yes, I did ; I saw a 
great many shots fired. 

1734. Will you please detail the circumstances ?— 
Certainly ; I, as already stated, was placed in charge 
of Butclier’s-gate and Castle-gate with forty men, 
twenty at each gate. A person came to me whom 
I did not know at the time, nor indeed since, and 
told me that the police were being attacked at 
Bishop’s-gate. I thought it was a false alarm and 
did not move. Shortly after that young Mr. Darcus 
came. 

1735. The son of Mr. Darcus, the magistrate ? — 

Yes ; he said he was sent by the Mayor — the late 
Dr. Babington — for me to bring up my men. I was 
just getting the men together from the Castle-gate and 
marching them off when the Mayor came up to me. 
I “ doubled” the men part of the way up Meeting- 
house-row. ~ 

1736. By “ doubled” you mean quick time 1 — Yes ; 
and when I came to the end of Society-street the 
street was filled with people, and when I got nearly 
as far as Mrs. Roddy’s a firing of shots commenced, 
as it appeared to me, as from both parties. 

1737. Were you coming up from Meetinghouse- 
row side, behind the wall ? — Yes ; and the whole end 
of the street was in a blaze of shots. I suppose I saw 
thirty shots fired, and the crowd was so dense that I 
could not get the men forward, and I was obliged to 
charge the crowd with the bayonet and drive them 
away. 

1738. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What street 
was that in ? — Society-street, just at the end of it, at 
the opening into Bishop-street. I was obliged to 
charge the crowd with the bayonet, and drive them 
out of it. At this time I saw a tar barrel going down 
the street, and the party that was with them went on 
with them down the town, and I saw no more of 
them. I went up where the remainder of the men 
were ; the officer and his party were at the Bishop’s- 
gate ; 

1739. As far as you could see, both parties ap- 
peared to be actually firing at each other?— Yes. 
You could hardly believe it unless you were an eye- 



witness to it, and I did not hear of any person being 
injured. 

1740. Were they close to each other? — Very 
close. 

1741. What number were there at that time of the 
opposing parties ? — I could not form an opinion of the 
number in Bishop-street. They were pretty thick at 
the time, but I should think there were 200 or 300 in 
Society-street; they were so packed together that I 
could not get forward. 

1742. What party numbered 200 or 300 — were 
they both equal, the two parties ? — I could not tell 
the number of any party. I could not tell the number 
of the party who went down Bishop-street, for I did 
not get so far. I was not able to observe, them with 
the mob coming down the street. 

1743. But there was a large party? — A very large 
party indeed. 

1744. Mr. M'Laughlin. — You were coming up 
from Bishop’s-gate into Society-street? — Yes. 

1745. Now coming from Meetinghouse-row, which 
is a street that lies parallel with the wall — inside the 
wall beginning at Butcher’s-gate and running up to 
Society-street — and where you turn into Society-street 
is there a coach factory ? — Yes. 

1746. The old coach factory, at that time the gun 
room? — Yes. 

1747. It is a comer house, with one front towards 
the wall, the other towards Society-street, and Mrs. 
Roddy’s is about half way between the gun room and 
the corner of Society-street, where it gives on Bishop- 
street? — Scarcely half way. 

1748. On the right hand side coming up Mrs. 
Roddy’s is ? — Yes. 

1749. As soon as you turned the comer from 
Meetinghouse-row into Society-street you felt a diffi- 
culty in passing through the dense crowd 1 — As soon 
as I got up beyond.the potato market, or the cabinet- 
maker’s shop there. 

1750. First there is the dead wall? — Yes. 

1751. Then the potato market ? — Yes. 

1752. Then Friell’s, the cabinetmaker ? — Yes. 

1753. Then Mrs. Roddy’s, then Coyle’s, then two 
or three houses up is Hannigan’s, the corner house 
gives on Bishop-street, with Monteith’s on the opposite 
side. Now, having explained the localities, let me 
ask you — When you came up toward’s Roddy’s the 
crowd began to get dense ? — They were before me. 

1754. And you had to drive them ? — I had to drive 
them ; some got back, but not many. 

1755. Were not those stationed in Society-street 
more numerous, as far as you know, than the party 
passing down Bishop-street ? — I could not say. I did 
not see the Bishop-street party at all. 

1756. Were not those in Society-street exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, the Apprentice Boys’ party ? — I 
believed them to be so, but I cannot say. 

1757. And were they not firing from Society-street 
into those who, running down Bishop-street, were 
passing the place where Society-street gives on Bishop- 
street ? — As I could see them, I believe the two parties 
were firing at each other. It struck me both parties 
were firing at each other. Thex - e was firing from the 
crowd in Society-street, and also from the crowd in 
Bishop-street — it seemed to me so — that is from the 
place I was in. 

1758. But the crowd in Bishop-street, coming down 
from the gate, were on their straight road? — They 
were going straight down. 

1759. They had not turned into Society-street? — 
No. 

1760. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you see 
both parties firing at each, other ? — Those I saw pass- 
ing down by Society-street were fired at, and then 
those passing down fired at the others ; that appeared 
to me to be the position of things. 

1761. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — As a man of 
experience, you say each party was firing at the other? 
[Not answered.] 

1762. Mr. McLaughlin. — Did you see any imple- 
ment of warfare on that occasion except revolvers ? 
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I did not see a single revolver on the occasion. I saw perfectly quiet then, and seemed as if it would be so, as FobbthDat. 
the flashes ; that is all I could see. far as I could judge at that time. I had some official . __ 

1763. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — F rom your ex- duty to transact and I went to my office and transacted A " 9" sl ' • 

perience could you say whether it was the firing of it, and then I went home to get something to eat. At County 
revolvers or pistols ? — Revolvers or pistols. that time it was after eight o’clock. It was nearly eight Inspector 

1764. After thatwhat happened! — Every thing grew when I left. I got something to eat, and just as I was wffiouhbv 
quiet, I think. I patrolled the streets until between sitting in my dining-room, my mounted man O’Donnell Stafford.' 7 
one and two o’clock, and everything was quiet after came for his horse, and he told my servant that there was 

that. some rowing going on in the town, and 1 went out and 

1765. Did the “Bog-side” party go outside the wall spoke to him, and he said there was, and that the 
and go home? — They went away altogether, and I did head-constable had sent him for his horse. 

not see them any more. I don’t know where they 1772. Head Constable Davis ? — Yes. I did not wait 
went to. a moment. I hurried into town, so much so that I 

1766. And everything was quiet after that? — Yes, was in before him. I went to the BaiTack, not know- 

as far as I know. ing where my men were, and when I arrived at the 

1767. And you did everything that occurred to you Barrack I found that the men were in the streets, 

that night to preserve the public peace with the force You know where the Barrack is — on the east wall, 
at your command ? — Everything. near the Imperial Hotel. I then hurried down to the - 

1768. Mr. M'LaugMin . — Kindly tell the Commis- Corporation Hall, where I found the Head Constable 
sioners exactly what took place, as far as you know, and his small party, and from what I heard from the 
either from your own knowledge, or from equally men, and from what I witnessed myself, I asked the 
reliable sources of information, on the day and night Head Constable had he informed the Mayor. I was 
of the unfortunate 28th of April last? — It is a long informed that the police were obliged to fire at Butcher- 
story to trouble you with, but I will tell it as well as street — that they were attacked there and obliged to 
I can. From an interview I had with the late Mayor fire, and I asked the Head Constable if he had gone 
with respect to the force for the preservation of the to the Mayor. He told me, as far as my recollection 
peace on the occasion, he told me that he thought serves me, that he had, but that he was either defeated 
twelve men would be sufficient. I told him that I or did not like to disturb the Mayor. 

thought it would not be sufficient, and he said — “Oh, 1 7 73. The Mayor was d inin g with the Prince? — 

yes, I think it will.” “ Oh, very well,” I said, but I I don’t know whether he dined with him, but at all 
did not actually attend to his order, for I had an increase events he was in his company. 

of force of twenty men, including sixteen infantry and 1774. To prevent confusion, may I ask — This firing 
four mounted men. I received the Prince at the Plat- you speak of in Butcher -street, by the constabulary, 
form a little after three o’clock in the evening, on the is it to be distinguished from the firing by the 
arrival of the train. He then drove off, escoided by constabulary afterwards in the Diamond ? — Oh, yes, 
an artillery officer, and the Mayor accompanied him, that was a previous matter — before I reached the men. 
and some other gentlemen that I did not know — I 1775. Go on? — There was very great excitement, 

saw very little of them. However, I then marched and from the appearance of the people — it is hard to 
my men to the barrack, and I made them leave their explain — but from their appearance, and my long ex- 
arms in the barrack, and subsequently I marched perience, I could almost tell that a row was likely to 
them up to Bishop-street, and I then placed them in take place. 

line in the street. I think there was a company of 1776. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — T ell me, were 
military on the opposite side of the street, and I was your men attacked at Butcher’s Gate ? — They were 
merely there with my men to make arrests if anything attacked at Butcher’s Gate. 

should occur. After the Pxince left the Corporation 1777. By what party ? — By the “ Bog side ” party. 

Hall he went up to the Imperial Hotel. He remained 1778. Were that party trying to come in there into 

there a good while, and the Apprentice Boy party the town or not? — No ; they seemed to have assembled 
came down the street with the guns— -with the cannon — I did not see it — but according to information— it is 
— and they remained opposite the Imperial Hotel. At merely from report. 

that time there was a good deal of excitement. There 1779. Was anyone shot by -that firing that you 
was no fighting, but a good deal of excitement and know of? — No, not that I heard of. 
cheering, playing of music, and all that. They moved 1780. How many shots were fired? — I understood 
down the street, and, as far as I know, put up their two shots were fired, but that I only have on infor- 
guns in their gun-room. mation. 

1769. That is the old coach-factory? — Yes, they 1781. Continue the narrative of what occurred? — 

went down in that direction. I remained where the Well, from what the Head Constable told me, he and 
crowd was, to try and preserve order. I saw some other men urged me very much to go to the Mayor, 
of the Apprentice Boys afterwards through the street, and I at once went to him. I am sorry to say he 
I saw a few — or one or two — with the sponge-rods of is gone now 

cannon in their hands; and another band, with a flag, 1782. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — You are not going to say 
came down the street also ; that is the band there was anything that will reflect on him in a way not to his 
so much talk about here. credit. I will avoid using a word that anyone would 

1770. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — T he Hibernia not like to have said — there is no charge made against 
band ? — Yes, the Hibernia band ; the flag was a him ? — I don’t like to say anything in this case — if I 
white flag, with a purple border, and in the centre am obliged to do it, I must, but I don’t like it. 

there is a harp, without the crown, with a lot of sham- 1783. I must trust to your own instinct and judg- 
rocks around it, and on a scroll, “ Hibernia Flute ment ; it is quite evident you are not an unfeeling 

band.” That band came down and played opposite man. Tell nothing but what is right ? — I will tell you 

the Imperial Hotel, and marched down. nothing but what is the fact. 

1771. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Do you know the airs? — 1784. Anything that can be avoided you need not: 

Well, I heard two airs played, that I knew very well, tell ? — It is already in evidence, therefore I need not 
I heard “ Patrick’s Day” and I heard “ the Protestant scruple it — it was taken before him. I went to the 

Boys” played, but I was not near either band at the hotel, and with great difficulty got access to the late 

time they were playing. I heard both of these tunes Mayor. This was about a quarter past nine o’clock, 
played. Then the Prince after some time went off in I had very great difficulty in getting access to him ; 
a carriage accompanied by the Mayor, and some other the hotel-keeper, who was a stranger to a great extent 
gentlemen — he left town for a considerable time, in the place at the time, tried to oppose my seeing the- 
They went in the direction of Cullemore, as far as I Mayor. However, a waiter kindly went before me 
could ascertain ; it was late in the evening when he re- into the room and informed the Mayor. He came out 
turned — it was six o’clock, or later — and everything was immediately followed by a gentleman, I did not know 
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Ms name at the time, but afterwards he turned out 
to be Colonel Holmes of the Artillery. 

1785. He had been stationed here as commanding 
officer ? — Well, I never saw him up to that day. He 
had been in Derry some time before, but I never saw him 
until I saw him on horseback when the Prince went into 
the carriage at the railway station. I told the Mayor the 
state of the town, and that I could not be responsible 
for the safety of either life or property if the military 
were not sent for. He tried to pass it off as a matter 
of no consequence : he did not seem to place any 
weight on it ; and Colonel Holmes in an extraordinary 
manner said to me “ Who are you ?” I said I happened 
to be “the Constabulary officer in charge of the party 
that is here.” Then, after using every effort I could -with 
the Mayor to send for the military, and he declining to 
do so — I cannot give you Ms words, but he declined 
to do so — I told him I was not an alarmist, and that 
I believed it was absolutely necessary that the military 
should be sent for 

1786. At the moment the mayor was obviously 
under the impression that you over-estimated the 
danger ? — Yes. 

1787. The mayor thought thedanger less, not having 
seen it ? — Yes. 

1788. And in consequence of that feeling and of the 
failure of your assertions to remove the feeling, the 
mayor, in the exercise of M s discretion, declined to 
send for the military ? — Yes. 

1789. May I ask you whether the amount of abuse 
that was heaped upon Mr. O’Neill for sending for the 
military was not quite enough to deter any ordinary 
man from taking upon, himself the individual respon- 
sibility of taking that step ? — Well, I think it was. 

1790. It is due to the late mayor to say that? — I 
have no doubt the hesitation of the mayor was due to 
the censure — most unjust, I call it — heaped on Mr. 
O’Neill. If I had had a magistrate to act as he did, 
that night, we would not have this inquiry. 

1791. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Where did you 
go then? — There were some young men in the hotel. 
They stopped me, of course, with respect to the aspect 
of affairs in the town, and they did not think — some 
of them so expressed it — that it was necessary to send 
for the military. I went down to my men where I 
had left them in charge of the head-constable, the next 
in command to myself, and there met them. 

1792. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Define the position the 
men were in when you left them in charge of the head- 
constable ? — It was just at the Bishop’s-gate side of the 
Corporation Hall or entrance into the Round Room — 
the front door, not the side door. 

1793. The door that looks towards Bishop’s-gate? — 
Yes. I there found Mr. Thompson. 

1794. That gentleman was a city magistrate ? — Yes. 
We had some conversation. I complained of the way 
I had been received and treated in the hotel, and that 
I could not get the military. He suggested that we 
should go back again, for he told me that several 
parties had asked Mm to send for the military. 

1795. At the time you were engaged in the effort 
to get them ? — Yes. 

1796. You had not seen Mr. Thompson until you 

returned?— No. When he told me that I was then 
under the order of a magistrate, as I believed 

1797. The magistrate was Mr. Thompson? — Yes. 
I marched my men up to the hotel, and we saw the 
mayor again — Mr. Thompson and myself. 

1798. Before you narrate what took place between 
Mi-. Thompson and yourself and the mayor, give the 
Commissioners an idea of the condition of the town 
as you observed it at that moment? — Well, there 
were a great many people in Bishop-street, there was a 
crowd in the Diamond, and on the wall a great num- 
ber of people. 

1799. That is down at Butcher’s-gate ? — Butcher - 
street was perfectly clear of people. 

1800. But they had assembled on the wall ? — Not on 
the wall, but in the Diamond — that is, the Bog-side 
party. 



1801. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They were in 
the Diamond ? — They were ; in the Diamond, opposite 
to the end of Butcher-street. 

1802. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — What party were those 
in Bishop-street, as contra-distinguished from the party 
in the Diamond ? — They appeared to consist, as far as 
I can judge, of a mixture of both parties. I have 
hardly a doubt they were of both parties. 

1803. But the predominance, as far as you could 
judge, was in favour of what party ? — W ell, I could 
not say. 

1804. Well, continue the narrative ? — We got access 
to the mayor again. Mr. Thompson and myself urged 
on him the necessity of sending for the military; 
but he stated he did not like to disturb the Prince, 
and he hoped that matters would go on quietly. How- 
ever, he did not send for the military. 

1805. Fix the hour at wliich this was, as nearly as 
you can ? — I think it was ten o’clock, or very close to 
ten o’clock at that time. Then Mr. Thompson said 
he and I would go down and do all we could to pre- 
serve the peace, and I marched the men back again to 
the Diamond, and halted them there, leaving them in 
charge of the head-constable, and Mr. Thompson and 
I went over to the crowd — that is, the Bog-side party 
— and we remonstrated with them. We advised them 
to go home. Some of the pax-ties addressed me by 
name. They said — “ Mr. Stafford, we will go home 
if you get the other parties off the wall, for if we go 
down there we will be murdered.” 

1806. The Bog-side party in the Diamond in going 
home should necessarily pass through Butcher’s-gate ? 
— I don’t say necessarily, but that is the most direct 
road. 

1807. And I believe the party on the top of 
Butcher’s-gate were slinging stones down at them ? — 
Yes. 

1808. Aud firing pistol shots ? — It was stated — I 
know a person told me that pistol shots were being 
fired. 

1809. What was the number of the Bog-side party 
as far as you could see in the Diamond ? — From eighty 
to a hundred. 

1810. You say that when you and Mr. Thompson 
went amongst them, and advised them to go home 
instead of remaining, these eighty or a hundred said 
they would not go, as the party on the wall or gate 
were stone-throwing at them — what did yoxx then do ? 
— Mr. Thompson said to me, “Come along, Mr. 
Stafford, and we will tx-y to get them oxxt of that,” or 
“put them out of that.” We left the men in charge 
of the head constable, and Mr. Thompson and myself 
went down Butcher-street. There were no people in 
Butcher-street, not even close under the gate. 

1811. But there were on the wall, on the top of the 
gate ? — Yes. 

1812. There is a high-road over the top of the gate ? 
—Yes. 

1813. And it is an open arch ? — Yes. 

1814. At the top of the gate there is a railiixg? — I 
believe so — I am not sure. 

1815. There is no doxxbt, there is ; there is an iron 
railing over the arch, with brickwork at each side ; 
over the top of the gate there is a railing with a para- 
pet on each side ? — Well, I cannot positively say at 
this moment — I think there is no iron x-ailing. 

1816. Oh, there is? — I am not quite sure of it. I 
believe there is a railing of some kind. Well, when 
Mr. Thompson and myself were on our way down 
Butcher-street some person, who, I caxxnot tell, met ixs, 
and said if we went down we would be mxxrdered. 
That did not stop us, and we went on and turned into 
Meeting Hoxxse-street or row, and got on a little be- 
yond the fix-st steps. 

1817. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You got on the 
wall at all events ? — Yes. 

1818. What occux-red then? — There was a great 
crowd on the wall when we got there, and we 
heard glass bx-eaking on each side. There were a few 
of the city police right on the top of the gate — on the 
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top of the arch. They appeared to me to be trying to 
keep the crowd up towards the Testimonial. Mr. 
Thompson and myself had not been there more than a 
few moments when we were joined by Mi'. Ferguson, 
who also tried to assist in getting the parties to move 
away. 

1819. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — To what party did those 
on the top of the gate belong ? — Oh, the Apprentice 
Boy party. I saw one boy, I did not know who he 
was, a young boy, with a stone in his hand, and I 
attempted to catch hold of him; he dropped the 
stone and ran away. Then I kept in the rear of the 
parties, and when any remained behind we moved 
backwards and forwards along the wall until we got 
them all off up to the steps at the foot of Society- 
street, where the gun room was. There was one 
person, I did not know his name, with whom we had 
an altercation. He would not leave the steps until 
I threatened him. However, I believed all the parties 
had gone into the gun room, that was my belief, and 
I lost Mr. Thompson and Mr. Ferguson nearly op- 
posite the Meetinghouse. I lost sight of them, and I 
am not sure that 1 saw Mr. Ferguson at all that night 
afterwards. 

1820. Those who had been on the top of the gate 
went into the gun room ? — I believed so. I believed 
that they had, and that I had everything settled for 
the night. I came down the wall again, and just as 
I turned Cunningham’s corner into Butcher-street out 
of Meetinghouse-lane, I heard the report of a pistol. 
I believe it was a pistol from the report, and the 
glass of Cunningham’s window was broken a short 
distance from my face. I heard the glass rattle ; I 
drew back a little, stepped back a couple of steps, 
and got round the corner. At that time a great many 
people were at the end of Butcher-street, which was 
perfectly clear of people when Mr. Thompson and I 
had gone down. I called on them when I got into 
shelter to run away out of that or they would be shot ; 
they then began to pelt me with stones, and I had to fly. 

1821. Now this shot that you say struck the glass 
behind you, where did it appear to come from ? — I 
could not form an opinion. 

1822. Could it be fired from Butcher-street? — I 
think it must be fired from the wall. The reason I 
think the glass rattled was this — that the pane of 
glass in the window had been previously broken, and 
then the ball struck some particle of it, and that made 
the glass rattle, for the glass did rattle down. 

1823. Then you think the shot was fired from the 
wall ? — It is only a belief. I cannot go beyond belief, 
but that is my opinion. 

1824. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Where did you 
go to then? — I then turned back, and came along 
Meeting-liouse-row, up Society-street, and into Bishop- 
street. When I was nearly at the Meeting House I heard 
the discharge of firearms, and I could not tell where 
it came from. I merely heard the report. When 
I got into Bishop-street it was clear of people ; there 
was hardly any one in view. As soon as I got down 
within about twenty or thirty yards of the Corporation 
Hall, I heard some person say that men had been shot, 
and that was the first I knew of it. When I came 
down to the end of Corporation Hall I saw a man 
lying on the flags perfectly still, and another writhing 
backwards and forwards, and some of the city police 
alongside of him. 

1825. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was that on 
Mr. Hempton’s side of the Diamond? — No; on the 
left hand side of the door as you go in from Bishop- 
street. I afterwards learned who this man was by 
accident. There was no other wounded person in the 
street that I saw, and very few people — hardly anyone. 
My anxiety was to know what had occurred to my 
men, and I went on without making any inquiry about 
the man who had been wounded. I heard he had been 
wounded ; and I went on in search of my men and 
found them in the Diamond. 

1826. On which side of the Diamond? — On the 
Butcher-street side of the Diamond. 

D 



1827. That is the left hand side as you go down? 

Yes. I then ascertained what had taken place, and 
that persons had been shot. 

1828. I believe after that there was no further dis- 
turbance ? — Oh, no. The town was quiet that night. 
I never saw it quieter in my life. I don’t know where 
the people went to. 

1829. Mr. M‘Lcmghlin. — You mentioned sometime 
ago young men you had spoken to in the Imperial 
Hotel after you saw the mayor, and who seemed to 
be under the impression rightly or wrongly that the 
military were not necessary ? — Yes ; that was the im- 
pression. 

1830. Without mentioning any names or giving any 
identification of that sort, could you say generally what 
party these young men belonged to ?—I do not know 
that they belonged to any party at all ; I don’t think 
they did. 

1831. I assume they were gentlemen of position? — 
One of them was — indeed all. 

1832. There were no Catholics amongst them, were 
there, as far as you know ? — I am not able to answer 
that question. 

1833. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W hat you say is 
that they were not party men at all events ? — No. 

1834. Mr. McLaughlin. — Was your attention called 
to any coping stone at the top of the wall over Butcher’s- 
gate — a stone that had been loosened ? — Oh, I saw a 
coping stone that had been displaced. 

1835. You saw a coping-stone that had been dis- 
placed ? — Yes, but that was not an unusual thing, for 
a stone was thrown before off that wall, when a crowd 
of people were underneath, and an old woman was 
nearly killed. I cannot give you the date, but I knew 
such was the case. 

1836. The stone I mean is at the side of the top of 
the gate, next Magazine-street ; it projects a little 
forward, something like the despatch-box on the bench 
— was your attention called to that stone ? — I don’t 
know that my attention was called particularly to it. 
but the stone had been shifted, I think. 

1837. It was on the night of the 9th of February? 
— Yes. I think one of the city police drew my atten- 
tion, but I cannot say it was to this particular stone. 

1838. The particular stone I mean projects a little 
over the parapet, just as that despatch-box on the bench. 
Was your attention called to that stone ? — Not parti- 
cularly, but I saw that it had been loosened — that the 
mortar had been loosened. 

1839. The other stone you have been mentioning 
where was it? — It was higher up near the Testimonial, 
a good way higher up. 

1840. I suppose in the line of direction a body of 
men would probably take if refused admission into 
Bishop-street — they went down Long Tower, at the 
back of Naylor’s-row, towards the Bog-side district ? — 
That would be their direct way, but they could go 
another road. 

1841. Mr. Commissioner Exhaji. — W hen was your 
attention called to that stone at all ? — It was after the 
night of the torch-light procession. 

1842. Was it the same day or night? — As far as 
my recollection serves me, it was that night ? 

1843. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Was not public attention 
called by the newspapers to the fact that a large stone 
had been loosened from the mortar for the purpose of 
hurling it down upon the people passing ?■ — Well, in- 
deed, I do not read the newspapers very much. 

1844. Do you remember seeing any cannon that 
night ? — Which night. 

1845. Any night? — Oh, indeed 1 do. 

1846. When did you first see any cannon inside or 
outside of the house? — At night? 

1847. Yes ? — I never saw them in the street at night. 

1848. Did you see cannon? — I did. 

1849. When? — I saw cannon at the time of the 
election — in the gun-room. 

1850. That is the old coach-factory ? — Yes. 

1851. That was the gun-room of the Apprentice 
Boys? — Not answered. 
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1852. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you know 
whether they were loaded or not % — I had no way of 
judging but this — the parties were anxious to bring 
put the cannon, and there were men behind the can- 
non, as if ready to fire it, and others kindly withdrew 
me from before the cannon, where I stood, to prevent it 
being brought out, lest I should be injured. That is 
the only reason I have for believing it was loaded; 
they told me it was loaded ; in fact, I think — 

1853. Mr. M‘Lautjhlin. — Could you fix by your 
memory the time, the day, the hour — or either one or 
other as near as you can go — at which this happened ? 
— I ill ini'- it was on the night of Mr. Dowse’s return, 
the first time ; I believe that was the night, but I am 
not quite positive. 

1854. Could you gather from what was said, or from 
what you observed yourself, whether it was intended 
to fire those cannon against anybody ? — I know it was 
the time of the election, for this reason, that Captain 
Slack, the resident magistrate, was with me. 

1855. The night of the first tar barrel? — Yes; it 
was that night — I believe it was that night. 

1856. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did anybody 
tell you it was intended to fire the cannon at any other 
persons ? — They told me the guns were loaded, and a 
great number were for bringing them out. 

1857. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — To do what?— 
To fire on the opposite party. 

1858. To fire on the opposite party ? — Oh, yes ; there 
is no doubt about it. 

1859. Did you understand that they were loaded 
with shot, or shell, or merely powder ?— I understood 
them to be loaded, I believed so. I must -believe so 
from what I saw — I give you my belief — they were 
loaded, I think, with pounded jam, I saw them broken 
on the floor. 

1860. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Did you not in the dis- 
charge of your duty do everything you could, and 
successfully, to dissuade and prevent them from 
bringing out those pieces pf artillery that night ? — I 
did, and was much obliged to those that assisted me in 
preventing it. 

1861. You were assisted?— They had so much con- 
fidence in me that they were guided by me, and I was 
assisted by those who seemed to have control. The 
greater number were considerably the worse of drink ; 
those were the parties anxious to bring out the guns, 
not the sober. 

1862. Those that were considerably the worse of 
drink were the parties who were anxious to bring 
Out the guns, the others who were less drunk, and had 
influence, used it successfully with you to keep them 
in ? — Yes. 

1863. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was Captain 
Slack, the resident magistrate, by when you were in- 
formed that those pieces were loaded, and that people 
were for bringing them out and firing them? — Captain 
Slack, perhaps, did not hear the observation ; he may 
not have heard it. 

1864. But did you hear it? — -Oh, yes, it was used 
to myself. 

1865. Well, I want to know this, considering the 
force you had in town at the time, did you not think 
it your duty to take some precautions, such as placing 
police or some other force to see that no use was made 
of those pieces of cannon that night?— Oh, we took 
every precaution — we kept patrols in the street. 

1866. But to take possession, and ascertain the fact 
— Did you npt think it would be a very material thing 
to have tried the guns by the ramrod, and tp take 
measures to prevent the possibility of their being dis- 
charged if they were loaded? — Well, that perhaps was 
not my duty. I was acting under orders. 

1867. But you were not sure that Captain Slack, 
heard it. Did you not think it was your duty instantly 
to communicate with the resident magistrate, and ask 
him what ought to be done with respect to those pieces 
of cannon — whether they should not be taken pos- 
session of ? — I did not do so. I may have erred in it ; 
but I did not do so. 



1868. Mr. M‘Laughlm . — Did you believe if you at- 
tempted tp take possession of those cannon you would 
have been assisted or prevented by the local authorities 
from taking them ? — Not answered. 

1869. Mi*. Commissioner Exham.— H e had three 
resident magistrates, a large police force, two troops of 
Lancers and other military. 

1870. Mr. M'Laughlin . — You were under the com- 
mand of somebody else? — Yes. 

1871. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You had with 
you, on the occasion, a resident magistrate ? — Yes. 

1872. And there were three others in town? — Two 
others. 

1873. An d, I suppose, the County Inspector also ? — 
He was not there. 

1 87 4. And no precautions were taken by you or any- 
body else to ascertain the fact whether the guns were 
loaded or not, and if they were loaded to take possession 
of them ? — No, not any. 

1875. Mr. M'Laugfdin . — Did you see them more 
than once — those cannon ? — I saw them repeatedly in 
the streets. 

1876. But did you see them in the gun-room more 
than once ? — Well, I am not sure. I may have seen 
them a second time ; but I am not positive. 

1877. Did you see more than one cannon on the 
occasion you believe they were loaded ? — On the first 
occasion, 

1878. When this occurred, that you have told us of, 
did you see more than one cannon ? — Oh, yes, I saw, 
I suppose, fourteen or fifteen ; there were a dozen at 
all events. 

1879. A dozen at all events ? — Or, possibly, fourteen 
or fifteen. 

1880. In the same apartment that night?— Yes. 

1881. How many men seemed to be there ? — I could 
not tell you. I think there were men up-stairs that 
I did not see at all. 

1882. Were all the cannon ranged at the level? — I 
don’t understand. 

1883. Were all the cannon in a tier standing 
alone— were they all standing in a row with their 
muzzles the one way? — I cannot positively say that. 
I do not think they were. 

1884. Did you ever see it stated in the newspapers 
— and was the attention of the authorities called to it 
— that a portion of the cannon were so placed as to 
command the wall, while for a higher level a portion 
of the cannon were stationed up stairs? — Not answered. 

1885. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Now you say, 
as I understand, that those cannon were on the ground 
floor? — Yes. 

1886. On carriages? — Yes. 

1887. And all in a row as you say ?— Most of them 
were in a row. 

1888. Some of them were not— and there was a 
number of drunken people about you say ? — Yes. 

1889. About how many were in that room? — I 
could not say — I suppose twenty or thirty at a time, 
or may be more — they were coming and going. I 
could not exactly say the number. I did not see the 
parties. 

1890. About how many did you observe drunk at 
the time ? — I suppose a dozen or so— about twelve. 

1891. How long did you remain there ? — I remained 
there until I got a guarantee that the cannon would 
not be brought out. 

1892. A guarantee from the drunken men ? — No, no. 

1893. From whom else?- — From the sober ones— 
who gave me all the assistance they could in preventing 
the guns being brought out. 

1894. They gave you that guarantee ?— Yes. 

1895. About how long were you in the room ? — I 
was in the room I suppose about ten minutes. 

1896. Was Captain Slack there all the time? — I 
believe he was. 

1897. Am I to understand then that, you left those 
drunken people behind, taking the guarantee of the 
others, and you being under the belief that, these guns 
were loaded, or some of them — one or more than one, 
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was loaded with pieces of pounded or broken crockery ? 
— That is merely my belief from what I saw in the place. 

1898. And no precautions were taken to take pos- 
session of them ? — No. 

1899. Or against their being used by the drunken 
men afterwards if they chose? — Well, we placed con- 
fidence in the parties, and they did not break that 
confidence. 

1900. It was very fortunate they did not ? — We had 
them under our eye if such a thing was likely to take 
place. 

1901. You received the Prince on the day of his 
arrival 1— Yes. 

1902. And this band was down there?— -No, I did 
not see the band. 

1903. At what time first did you see that flag- — the 
white flag with the harp without the crown ? — It was 
about four o’clock I should think. 

1 904. ITow long were you looking at it ? — Not very 
long ; for it passed down the street. 

1905. May I ask you this — did you think it any 
part of your duty, when the son of our Sovereign was 
in the city, to interfere with any one carrying such a 
flag about the streets ? — No, I did not. 

1906. You thought it was nothing wrong or im- 
proper ? — No. 

1907. To carry in procession, on an occasion of that 
kind, a flag with a harp and no crown, and a wreath of 
shamrocks around it?— Well, I did not attach any 
consequence at that time to it. 

1908. You did not think the carrying of such a 
flag was calculated to give offence to people who 
entertain very strong feelings with respect to the 
crown — to the sovereign of the realm ? — I knew that 
from seeing the same flag before. 

1909. You knew that there did exist an angry 
feeling? — I did. 

1910. And you did not think it right to take any 
precautions to prevent that flag being carried about, 
particularly on such an occasion as the son of the 
sovereign being here ? — -No, I did not take any pre- 
cautions- — I had no fears. 

1911. You did not apply to a magistrate, or to any 
body else to prevent it? — I had not a magistrate to 
apply to — the only magistrate I saw there was the 
late Mayor. 

1912. Now about the police, who has the power of 
removing the men within the County ?— The County 
Inspector. 

1913. From one district to another within the 
county? — Yes. 

1914. Supposing men are to be removed out of a 
county, who has the power to remove ? — The Inspector- 
General. 

1915. It was stated to us that two men who gave 
evidence against the Apprentice Boys — Surroghan and 
Reilly — were sent away. Is there any foundation for 
such a charge ? — No ; Surroghan was transferred to fill 
a vacancy, and he was afterwards re-transferred here. 

1916. Surroghan you say was removed to fill a tem- 
porary vacancy ? — Yes. 

1917. And was transferred back again: — to what 
distance was he removed ? — Seven miles. 

1918. And this was done by the County Inspector 
in the usual way? — Just in the same way as any other 
man was removed. 

1919. How long was he at the station seven miles 
out of town ? — I cannot give you the date — it was a 
considerable time after this occurrence he was removed. 

1920. And was Reilly moved in the same way — it 
being usual and necessary from time to time for the 
County Inspector to move men from district to dis- 
trict? — Yes ; it is quite usual and necessary to do it. 

1921. And, as far as you know or believe, there is no 
foundation for the statement that either of the men 
was removed in consequence of the desire of any per- 
son or persons, or because they gave evidence ? — None 
that I am aware of. About the time the men were 
transferred, or at least Surroghan was transferred, 
there was a great deal of writing about it in the papers. 
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Of course the County Inspector took no notice of it, Fourth Dav. 
nor did I. . 

1922. But, as far as you know, it was no act of the U 3 "* 

Lord Lieutenant of the day, nor of any one else making County 
use of the Inspector-General’s name ? — He had nothing ^rthm° r 
to do with it that I am aware of. Willoughby 

1923. As far as you know, there was no interference Stafford, 
on the part of the Lord Lieutenant or anybody else? — 

Not the slightest. 

1924. And those men were removed in the ordinary 
course of duty by the County Inspector? — In the 
ordinary course. The County Inspector is often ob- 
liged to do it. 

1925. You have had, you told us, a good deal of 
experience. Now, in your opinion, for the population 
and district of Londonderry comprised within the 
parliamentary and municipal boundary, to be watched 
and guarded, what force— I don’t ask you whether 
they should be constabulary— but what force do you 
think would be sufficient to duly protect the public 
peace? — I would wish to ask a question. Do you 
mean watched as Belfast is — in the same way. 

1926. To guard the public peace and protect it, by 
day and by night — to do the same duty that is now 
done in Belfast by the constabulary. — what number of 
constables would be necessary to do the duties as effi- 
ciently as they are done by the constabulary in any 
other town in Ireland? — I should say 100 men. 

1927. One hundred men? — -Yes, one hundred. 

Taking into account the casualties of sick men and 
men off duty, less than 100 would not be sufficient. 

When I first came here fewer men would do, but as 
matters are now we could not do with less. 

1928. Of that force how many should be mounted 
men, or would it be necessary to have any mounted 
men? — Well, I think there should be one extra 
mounted man ; that is three for the force. One hun- 
dred men should at least have two officers, and each 
officer has a mounted man. 

1929. We believe, according to the rules of the 
force, there should be four mounted men. Well, 
having regard to that change, independent of any- 
thing else, I presume you think it desirable that a 
resident magistrate should be always near at hand to 
look after that force? — Unquestionably. 

1930. And according to your knowledge and ex- 
perience, do you think one magistrate would be 
enough? — Well, I think it would be better to have 
two. The population has increased even since I came 
here, and if I may judge from the buildings, it is likely 
to increase. 

1931. I am not quite sure I am speaking correctly, 
but in Cork, which has a population of 80,000, I 
think there is but one resident magistrate. There 
are two at present, but that is from peculiar circum- 
stances. I think there is only one permanently there. 

Well, having regard to the fact that there are hut two 
in Belfast, which has a population of something like 
130,000, and a police force of 1,600 men, don’t you 
think one stipendiary magistrate would be quite suffi- 
cient in Londonderry? Supposing the population had 
increased to only 25,000, one might do, but when 
there are so many local magistrates, I think it would 
be better to have two. It would depend entirely on 
how matters would go on here. 

1932. If there was confidence in one magistrate, 
so far as his duties were concerned, and looking after 
the police force, and being present on the spot for his 
magisterial functions, you think one would be quite 
enough, but you think greater confidence would be 
felt on the part of at least a portion of the population 
if there were two ? — I do ; that is my belief. 

1933. Mr. McLaughlin (by permission of the Com- 
missioners). — Do you know whether or not any pistol 
shots were fired on the night of the 28th of April at 
the Hibernia Flute Band, in the evening about 
eight o’clock ? — I am not able to speak of my own 
knowledge, but I could give you evidence to that 
effect. I know that a person was wounded on the 
occasion. I can name him. The man that was 
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wounded was named Bryson, of Waterside. Another 
man named, I think, Killeen, about the same period 
was wounded in the shoulder. 

1934. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was there firing 
at the Waterside also ? — No ; this man resided there. 

1935. Mr. M‘L(mghlin. — Did you hear in the 
ordinary way that the Hibernia Flute Band, about 
eight o’clock in the evening, appeared before the Im- 
perial Hotel and performed the National Anthem in 
honour of the Prince? — I heard that they did play, 
but I did not hear what tune. I did not hear it in 
the crowd. 

1936. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We have heard 
it already stated that they played Patrick’s Day and 
the National Anthem ? — I did not know the names of 
the tunes they played when going down the street. 

1937. Mr. M'Laughlin. — One other question I have 

to ask you, one entirely away from this transaction. 
It is this — whether or not a good deal of public feel- 
ing and excitement existed when it was proposed to 
raise the body of Murphy a second time? — Very 
great ; so much so, that a deputation waited on me 
and stated that they 

1938. It was simply as to the state of public feeling 

I ask you. Was it greatly exasperated by that? — It 
was ; but only in this way — as to the exhuming of the 
body. The people were perfectly satisfied that the in- 
quest should be conducted in the usual way as the jury 
had been sworn and the witnesses 

1939. It was only as to the taking up of the body ? 
— It was only as to the exhuming of the body. 



1 940. Are you of opinion from your knowledge of 
Derry that arms are extensively in the hands of the 
Derry people notwithstanding the proclamation ? — In- 
deed I am. 

1941. You are ?— Indeed I am. 

1942. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. M'Cafferty ? 
— I did, and I believe it ; and I can corroborate it fur- 
ther in this, that before the election there was a con- 
stant firing both on Sunday- and Monday kept up in 
the Bog-side district. 

1943. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I believe there 
is nothing else to be asked of Mr. Stafford. 

1944. Witness. — I wish to say this. Fault has been 
found with me for leaving my men on that unfortu- 
nate evening — the 28th of April. I desire to state 
that I was there with the head-constable, and he was 
second in command to myself. I was not placed 
exactly in charge, for I had to move here and there 
where I found my services were most required to pre- 
serve order, and I left the man in charge — the only 
man I could leave — as I could not send him to do the 
duty I had to do. As fault has been found with me 
in consequence of that, I wish to explain the matter 
to the Commissioners. 

1945. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I suppose when 
Mr. Thompson went with you to speak to the Mayor 
he felt some delicacy in ordering out the military on 
his own authority when the Mayor thought it was not 
necessary ? — Oh, I am sure he did. 

The Court then adjourned till the following morning. 



FIFTH DAY. 

Monday, August 23, 1869. 

The Comissioners sat at 11 o’clock. 

County Inspector Arthur Willoughby Stafford was recalled and said — 



There is something I wish to explain, and it is with 
reference to two points on which I was examined on 
Saturday. In the first place, with regard to the 
occurrences of the night of the 20th of November, at 
the gun-room of the Apprentice Boys; I perhaps 
did not explain sufficiently on Saturday, and I wish 
to explain further in the matter, that a message came 
to me to the Corporation Hall, where I was with 
the force that was there for the preservation of the 
peace. I cannot tell you at present who brought the 
message, but at all events the message was, that an 
attack had been made on the gun-room. I immedi- 
ately went there with Captain Slack, and as I told 
you, there was great excitement amongst the parties, 
and some of them, as I before stated, were under the 
influence of drink. However, with what Captain 
Slack said to them, and also with what I said, Mr. 
Ferguson and others gave us a sort of guarantee or 
rather a promise, that they would send the parties all 
to their homes if we became responsible for the safety 
of the place. That we stated that we would be, and 
the parties in small numbers left the place. I believe 
there were not more than two or three men during the 
night in the place, or I think not more than half a 
dozen if there were so many. I kept a force of con- 
stabulary in chai-ge of the place for two purposes, first, 
for the purpose of preventing the guns being brought 
out, and secondly, for the purpose of preventing an 
attack upon the place. That is the simple explana- 
tion I wish to give of the matter, but I was so un- 
nerved on Saturday that really it escaped my recollec- 
tion. 

1946. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Then I presume 
that you say you left a proper force there to see that 
no attack was made on it 1 - — I did. I left the guns 
safe. I merely stated to you on Saturday that patrols 
were kept up. 

1947. Then, in point of fact, you did a wise thing 
— you left a force there not only to protect the place 
from being attacked, but to prevent the guns from 



being brought out. You left them as safe as you 
could ? — Exactly ; and there is another matter with 
respect to the observations you made in reference to 
the white flag going down the street. I did not like 
to enter upon that, from the fact of the thing having 
been witnessed by the Mayor himself, and therefore 
when he gave me no instructions on the subject I did 
not interfere in the matter. Further, the military had 
left the barracks ; the moment the Prince left the 
Corporation Hall the military returned to their 
barracks, and even if the Mayor were not there, with 
the small force that I had under my command at the 
time, I would not have ventured on stopping the 
parties. That is the simple explanation that I wished 
to give ; and if there is any other question I shall be 
happy to answer it. 

1948. Now, as you are here, I wish to ask you 
about one or two other matters ; do you know any- 
thing of an occurrence taking place on the 26th of 
December last ? — Oh, I do. 

1949. The night after Christmas night? — On 
Stephen’s Day. 

1950. Did you hear, or are you aware, that that 
same flag was carried through the town on that night ? 
—In the afternoon it was. 

1951. That same flag? — That same flag. 

1952. And the band playing? — And the band play- 
ing. 

1953. Are you aware, or is it a fact, that a very 
large crowd was following that crowd and that flag ? 
— It is true, and I may just tell you the circumstance. 
I did not expect anything, and I was attending to my 
official duty in my office, when one of the city consta- 
bles informed me that this band had passed over the 
bz-idge, and that some parties had been assaulted. I 
mustered all the force I could, and at that time the 
pax-ties had gone to the Waterside, and stopped in a 
public-house. 

1954. Then are you aware, or is it the fact, that 
that band — that the parties in procession in that band 
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—assaulted the toll-keepers on the bridge; do you 
know of that?— Assaults were committed, sir — 

1955. Were you present? — And the mail-car 
driver — 

1956. Were you at the police-office when parties 
were summoned for that ? — I was ; but I forget at 
this moment the result. 

1957. But you are aware that they were summoned 
for it? — I was. There was very great excitement, 
and I met the parties— that is a day when the parties 
in this neighbourhood amuse themselves in shooting- 
matches at a mark ; and there was very great excite- 
ment indeed. 

1958. Did you yourself hear shots fired from that 
party, from that crowd? — I did, sir, from that crowd; 
and further than that — a man was arrested with a 
pistol in William-street, where he fired it; it was 
within a very short distance of myself. I met the 
band at the opposite side of the bridge, at the Water- 
side end of the bridge, and there I remonstrated with 
those parties, and requested them to either give me 
the flag, and I would take care of it for them, or 
otherwise to put it in the public-house where they had 
stopped. Some were willing to do so, and others 
were not. However, they furled the flag, and they 
crossed the bridge. There was a good deal of strug- 
gling about it to try and keep them back, but they 
went on, and I accompanied them through Foyle-street 
and through Waterloo-place, and Shipquay-plaee, and 
into William-street, and up to Abbey-street, where I 
saw the flag put up where I believe it is kept. 

1959. Now, where were the shots fired that night ? 
— Oh, it was not in the night at all, sir ; it was in 
the afternoon. 

1960. Where were the shots fired? — There were 
shots fired on the bridge. 

1961. And from that crowd ? — And from that crowd. 

1962. Were there many? — Well, I think I heard 
some four or five ; they were pistol shots. 

1963. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — From what 
you heard on that occasion from the city police, I 
suppose you were apprehensive of a disturbance 
taking place ? — Oh, yes, I was indeed ; and from re- 
marks that had been made to me. In point of fact, 
parties told me that they would attack the band if 
they played party tunes. 

1964. You apprehended a serious collision, in fact, 
from the manifestations of that day ? — That I did, 
indeed. 

1965. And you did, as you say, very properly, all 
you could to prevent it? — Well, although I say it my- 
self, I think I had a good deal of influence with the 
parties, and they were guided in a great measure by 
what I said. 

1966. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did you hear 
party tunes played? — I did not hear party tunes 
played ; at least, if they were party tunes I did not 
know them. 

1967. Do you recollect the 12th of July of last year? 
— No ; I recollect the 13th. 

1968. The 12th was on a Sunday? — It was. 

1969. Was there a crowd in town that day ? — I was 
out in the country, but there was some rioting in the 
afternoon. I was out in the country, in a place called 
the Muff Glen, till late in the evening. 

1970. Was there a crowd in the Muff Glen that 
day ? — Yes. 

1971. What party was passing through the Muff 
Glen that day ? — The Orange or Protestant party was 
to pass through it, and the others had taken up a posi- 
tion near what is called Tamnahem-bridge to oppose 
that purpose, and a very formidable position they had 
taken up. 

1972. Will you tell me how many there were in 
that position ready to oppose the Orange party ? — Well, 
I am not able to tell you that, because they were 
scattered about, and concealed behind the ditches. 

1973. But, as far as you could judge from what you 
saw, was there a large number? — Oh, there was, I 
suppose, about 500. 

1974. As far as you could see ?— Oh, yes ; they were 



broken up in small parties at the time, and scattered Fifth hay. 
over the mountains. ~ 

1975. Were they armed? — Oh, they were; both 
parties were armed with every weapon that they could County 
collect and muster, s&me with reaping hooks, some ^ s P^ or 
with pieces of scythes, others with guns and pistols. Willoughby 

1976. And I suppose the Orangemen numbered a Stafford, 
large party too ? — Well, at first they did, when I first 

met them, but they were greatly diminished from the 
persuasion of their friends ; it was only strangers, or 
principally strangers, that persisted in going down the 
glen — par-ties as far as I could observe from the county 
of Tyrone. 

1977. Now, on your return that evening from your 
duty at the Muff Glen, from reports made to you, can 
you say whether there was any disturbance in the city 
that day ? — There was some rioting, but there was 
nothing very serious. 

1978. Were parties arrested for their conduct in 
town, and returned for trial to the assizes ? — I am not 
quite positive of that, I rather think not ; but I know 
there were some parties prosecuted, I am not quite aware 
of the result, but I can get that information for you 
if you like. 

1979. — Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — When you 
went to the Muff Glen that day, what force had you 
under your control ? — Indeed I had< only fifteen men 
and did not expect anything at all. From all the 
inquiries that I could make I did not expect anything. 

All I had was about fifteen men. 

1980. To what hom- did you remain there ; did you 
remain till the procession had passed away, such as it 
was ? — Till the danger had passed away. With the 
small force that I had we were obliged — Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, the late resident magistrate, joined me on 
the road, and he was in very delicate health — we had 
to contend the road with the Orange party for fully a 
mile. I broke them several times with my horse. 

There was one man carrying a flag, and he used to drop 
the flag into my horse’s face, and he neai-ly put me over 
the bog road fence. 

1981. Those were the Orange party? — Yes ; and we 
had to contend the road with them for fully a mile, to 
try and dissuade them from going on. We broke them 
several times and put them into the bog, but they 
reformed on the road and went on again. 

1982. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They would have 
had to pass this Glen to where they were going? — Yes. 

1983. Mr. Commissioner Murphy-. — The Orange 
party was aimed ? — Oh, yes ; with every weapon they 
could muster. It was a most merciful thing they did 
not go on, because I believe the loss of life would have 
been very serious. 

1984. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I believe, with reference 
to one or two of the questions put to you by Mr. Com- 
missioner Exham, that Muff Glen is inhabited almost 
exclusively by Catholics ? — Well, principally it is, not 
exclusively so ; but the great majority of the people 
there are Catholics. 

1985. And whatever the people of the. Muff Glen 
did, they simply did it to prevent the others going 
through there ? — Oh, yes, that was the object ; it was 
to prevent them going through ; it is a disputed place. 

1986. Is there not a bridge, called Tamnahern-bridge, 
which marks the theological boundary of the district ? 

— Yes ; I believe so. 

1987. And the Muff Glen people were on their own 
side ? — Yes ; they did not come forward to meet the 
other parties. 

1988. Now, did ever you knoYv the Muff Glen 
people coming in here on the 17 th of March to make 
a procession in Deny ? — No ; I never did know of them 
coming in here at that or any other period since I took 
charge of the district. 

1 989. Was it four years you said you were stationed 
in Derry? — Yes ; I am four years past, in June. 

1990. Now, with reference to your experience of the 
last twelve months as compared with your experience 
of the prior three years, did you notice an unusual in- 
cursion of persons from the country to take part in the 
processions of the 12th of August and 18th of .Decem- 
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ber latterly? — Yes, I have ; and it is my belief ; though 
I cannot go further than belief — that they would 
not have given offence to the Roman Catholic parties 
if the anniversaries had been celebrated in the usual 
form by the people — the Apprentice Boys — alone. 
I believe that the first thing that excited these dis- 
turbances was persons coming from Belfast and other 
parts of the country, who gave the thing a party 
colouring. Those are my own views. 

1991. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You think that 
lattex-ly they have acquired a more distinctive party 
colouring, as you term it, than they had previously ? 
— Yes ; that is my belief. 

1992. Mr. M‘LcmghMn . — Some of the people came 
from Coleraine, I believe ? — Oh, I do not know where 
they came from ; but multitudes did come here, and I 
believe that was the first thing that seemed to irritate 
the Derry people. 

1993. Now, how far would you cany that back? — 
I think for the last two years ; but it has been gra- 
dually getting worse. At first, when I came here, I 
had not to bring in an extra force except my own dis- 
trict force ; but latterly on the occasion of these occur- 
rences, we were obliged to assemble a large force here 
for the preservation of the peace. 

1994. Mr. McLaughlin. — As you have been kind 
enough to compare the feeling of the Catholics, as far 
as you know latterly, in consequence of the celebration 
of those anniversaries by the rustic celebrants, with the 
feeling of the Catholics prior to that time, may I-.ask you 
whether or not you mean to convey simply that the 
feeling of the Catholics is getting stronger since? — 
Yes, I believe it is ; the/ 1 are opposed to the other 
parties coming here from a distance. 

1995. I suppose it would be mere affectation for me 
to ask you whether, before this, Catholics would not 
rather that these displays had not been at all? — Well, 
I did not know very much about them till the disturb- 
ances commenced. 

1996. Then, you know nothing about a prosecution 
in which a great number of Catholics came forward and 
swore to their ideas about it ? — No, I do not. 

1997. It was before your time ? — It must have been 
before my time. 

1998. Yes, it was; I was examined myself in the 
case? — That must have been upwards of four years 

1999. Oh, indeed it was — a good while before that. 
Now, with reference to the matter with respect to 
which you have been examined by Mr. Commissioner 
Exham, the matter of the 26th of December, Stephen’s 
Day ? — Yes. 

2000. Now, the peculiarity of the people here is to 
amuse themselves on that day by firing shots? — Yes, 
and it is a very dangerous amusement. 

2001. Is not it firing for geese at butts — is not that 
the usual way ? — I believe it is for geese they fire, but 
it is not at plates they fire. A goose is generally the 
prize. 

2002. This flag that you saw taken out on the 26th 
of December, 1868, was the flag that you subsequently 
saw on the occasion of the Prince’s visit. — I believe it 
to be the same. It had all the appearance to me of 
being the same. 

2003. Are you able to tell whether it was similar or 
not? — Exactly similar. 

2004. How long from the time you saw the flag in 
the middle of the day — that was the only time you did 
see it? — That was the only time. 

2005. How long from the time you saw the flag in 
the middle of the day of the 28th of April was it till 
there was any disturbance? — Oh, several hours. 

2006. From the time you saw it, about two or three 
o’clock in the day, was there no disturbance till about 
nine o’clock at night? — There was no disturbance till 
about nine, as far as I could ascertain. 

2007. You have described very properly the pre- 
cautions that you took on the 26th of December, when 
you apprehended a disturbance by reason of the Car 
tholie party having gone out with this flag and band ? 
— Yes ; I knew nothing of it till my attention was 



called to it. I heard the band but I did not move out 
of my office, for it is a very usual thing to hear a band 
playing. - 

2008. A very dangerous thing? — Indeed it is. 

2009. I suppose the danger would be increased by 
reason of Stephens’ Day being always a holiday here ? 
— Oh yes, because every person who can muster arms on 
that day carries them. 

2010. And I believe that the people are not quite 
as sober on that day as they usually are? — Well in- 
deed I did not observe any drunkenness — at least 
nothing extraordinary. 

2011. Now I don’t want any names, but certain 
persons there told you that if the persons with the 
white flag played party times, there would be bad 
work? — Yes, I was told that. 

2012. I presume that information did not come to 
you from those who were identified in politics and reli- 
gion with the processionists that day?— No, of course 
not. 

2013. Then I suppose it was very much like the 
disclosure of a resolution on their part to prevent them 
if they played party times ? — Well, a person mentioned 
it to me, and I dissuaded him. I did all I could to put 
such notions out of his head, and not to interfere with 
the parties ; that so surely as they did, so surely they 
would get into difficulties. 

2014. Then whoever communicated with you was 
one of those who determined to oppose them if they 
played party tunes? — Yes. 

2015. And they played no party tunes as far as you 
knew ? — Yes ; I heard no party tunes played. 

2016. May I ask you whether you saw the proceed- 
ings here on the 18th of 'December, 1868, eight days 
previously? — Yes, I did. 

2017. The processionists on the 18th of December 
were the Apprentice Boys’ party, of course ? — Yes. 

2018. And they had banners and music? — Yes. 

2019. I think you said that you heard no party 
tunes on Stephen’s Day? — No. 

2020. Now did you or did you not hear any party 
tunes on the 18th of December? — Not in the street. 
I believe I did in the evening. I cannot speak posi- 
tively ; but I believe I did in the Corporation Hall. 
I believe I heard them. 

2021. Then you were not out in the street? — I was 
inside. 

2022. Then I suppose you would not be much 
surprised to find that there were some party tunes 
played on the 18th of December — that the Apprentice 
Boys did play some party tunes ? — Gh, it might have 
been the case — not that I heard. 

2023. I suppose I may ask you — there is no harm 
in asking you in that way — that if those people who 
were out on the 26th of December 1868, had attempted 
to play party tunes, you, very properly, knowing the 
danger of it, would have interfered to prevent them 
so far as you could ? — Well, I would, but I had no 
force to make an arrest. 

2024. So far as you could, I say ? — Oh, yes ; so far 
as I could I would have dissuaded them from doing it, 
as far as I could. I say this, and I say it with some 
satisfaction too, that I think they would have been 
guided by me — any that were not the worse of drink. 
Some of them were, and those that were the worse of 
drink were very troublesome, and those that were not 
were just the reverse. 

2025. You have been attending this inquiry since 
you have been good enough to come down from 
Dublin? — I have. I may say I was hardly out of 
Court all the time, because I have been very anxious 
to get away. 

2026. Were you present in Court when some 
testimony was given as to the Britannia Flute Band 
having played through the streets on Thursday evening 
last, playing “No Surrender” through the Diamond?— 
Well, I am not exactly sure that I was. 

2027. I can tell you in the presence of the shorthand 
writers and of the Commissioners that that evidence 
was given? — Well, I am not quite sure. I did not 
hear the thing at all. Was it on Thursday ? 
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2028. On Thursday night coming from the laying of 
the foundation of the Protestant Hall at Omagh 1 — 

I know nothing of it myself. I am not able to say 
anything of it from my own knowledge. 

2029. Any playing of party tunes would be more 
dangerous at night than in the day time ?— Unquestion- 
ably, every one knows that. 

2030. And I suppose from the beginning of this 
Commission it would be likely to be as dangerous as any 
other tim<> ; having regard to the feeling excited by the 
occurrences 1 — Indeed it would. 

2031. Now having regard to the fact that that 
supposed playing of party tunes on the 26th of De- 
cember 1868, on a holiday, in the middle of the day, 
would have been dangerous, do you think that the 
actual playing of party tunes, the King of all the tunes, 
“No Surrender,” at ten o’clock at night, in the Diamond 
of Derry, on Thursday last, during the pendency of the 
Commission was dangerous ? — I have no hesitation in 
saying it was, and very dangerous, in the present 
state of this city— and I speak entirely from my own 
knowledge and feeling. 

2032. Do you know whether a large crowd assem- 
bled, cheering and hooting, accompanying those who 
were playing “No Surrender” through the streets? — 

I know nothing of it. 

2033. It was sworn here. Now have you heard 
that any means were adopted by the authorities to 
prevent that display on Thursday night last ? — No, I 
have not been in communication with them. I am 
not here on duty, except to attend this Court. Other- 
wise I should have been in the street. 

2034. I think you said you were not a good judge 
of party tunes ? — No, I did not say that ; I know some 
of them. 

2035. Do you know “No Surrender?” — I believe 
I do. 

2036. It is the most difficult of all of them. Then 
you know the particular one to which I refer ? — Yes. 

2037. Mr. Commissioner Exham, -with reference to 
the 26th of Decembex-, has also asked you whether, after 
the display at Muff Glen and changing the scene to 
Derry City, thex-e was not some disturbance that 
evening, I believe there was ? — Ob, there is no doubt 
there was. There was a good deal of rioting, but not 
anything very serious. 

2038. But what rioting there was one might call 
a party riot 1 — Oh, no doubt of it. There is no doubt 
at all about it. 

2039. I believe some portion of the riotous proceed- 
ings ? — I am speaking from what I have heard, 

not from what I have seen, because there was nothing 
before me. 

2040. I believe some little matters that did occur 
that night were the subject of magisterial inquiiy after 
that ? — Yes ; there, were some cases before a magistrate. 

2041. Can you charge your memory on the moment 
just to say what was the most serious charge arising 
out of that night, or the most serious occurrence aris- 
ing out of that night? — I regret to say that I cannot 
from memory tell. 

2042. Do you remember a young man who was 
stabbed, or alleged he had been stabbed, by another 
person, who was in the employment of another per- 
son ?— ' Well, that is too wide a question, for really 
there have been so many stabbings in Derry, unfor- 
tunately, that I cannot tell. 

2043. Do you remember a young man of the name of 
Doherty, who alleged that he had been stabbed — and, 
I believe, as regards the physical puncture there is no 
doubt about it — who alleged that he had been stabbed 
by another person of the name of Doherty, who, al- 
though of the same name was of a different religion? — 
When was that? 

2044. On the 26th of December?. — Last? 

2045. Last? — No; I think it was on the 12tli of 
July. 

2046. It was the 12th of July coming from Muff 
Glen ? — This year ? 

2047. I am speaking of the. coming from Muff 
Glen? — This year ; yes. 



2048. Now, kindly tell the Commissionex-s as far Buna Dat. 
as you know? — Yes. I was present when the case , _ , ,3 

was heard in the court. I was present, as I told you, 

on that day at the Muff Glen too ; and the case, County 

as I afterwards heard, was this, that the man was ^‘ r s t p h ^ or 
stabbed. First of all, there was a man — a blacksmith Willoughby 
here that got a bacl beating, and that appeared to me Stafford, 
to be the first of this, and then there was a row in 
the Square, a man was stabbed, and it was alleged 
— — I think there were two Dohertys as far as I 
recollect. 

2049. Yes, John Doherty was the person accused? 

— Yes ; and the case was heard by the magistrates, 
and it was dismissed. 

2050. Yes, and it was dismissed ? — Yes. I think, 
as far as I recollect, the resident magistrates were not 
satisfied with that decision; that, as far as I could 
ascertain, they were of opinion that the pax-ties should 
have been sent forward for trial — this Doherty, the 
pax-ty who was charged with committing the assault. 

2051. You mean the Doherty who was the appren- 
tice or clerk of Mr. John Guy Ferguson, the governor 
of the Apprentice Boys? — Yes, it was that one. The 
evidence was very conflicting indeed, but it seemed 
to me very strong. It struck me, if I may express 
an opinion, that it was a question entirely for a jury. 

2052. And that was also, as I gather from you, 
the opinion of the resident magistrate ? — Yes, as far 
as I could glean, that was the opinion of the two resi- 
dent magistrates. 

2053. And I believe it was on that occasion proved 
that Mr. Doherty, the accxxsed person, had some aims, 
as a matter of fact ? — No, I think not. There was a 
knife with a broken blade found on his person. 

2054. That is very like arms ? — That is the only 
thixig that I recollect. 

2055. And the puncture in the body of the other 
man, the Catholic, had been made by a knife ? — I 
don’t think it was in the body he was stabbed. 

2056. I mean the whole of his body -from the top 
of his head to the sole of his foot ?— Oh, there was 
one of the two received very rough treatment. 

2057. And then you thinking it a qxxestion for a 
jury, and the resident magistrates also thinking it a 
question for a jux-y, the local magistrates thought it 
was a question for them, and so disnxissed it? — Yes, 
and dismissed it. 

2058. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I was going 
to ask you in refex-ence to that procession of the 26th 
of December-, or any of the other processions that 
have taken place in the last year-, independently of 
the question whether or not those processions at par- 
ticular- times played party tunes or not, on the one 
side or the other-, is it your opinion, in consequence of 
the unhappy feeling of antagonism that has been 
generated within the last two yeax-s, that a precession 
of any one side, independently of the pax-ty tunes, is 
looked oh with jealousy by the other side? — Un- 
questionably. 

2059. Looked on as offensive to them ? — It is ; and 
I have no hesitation whatever in saying that a pro- 
cession on either side may end in a vex-y serious riot 
and loss of life, owing to the px-esent state of feeling 
in this country. I have no hesitation in saying that 
on either side it only wants a beginning, and when it 
gets that no one can say where it may end. Consider- 
ing the length of time I was here with the few men 
I had, it is only wonderful that the thing did not 
break out sooner. 

2060. You have stated to us already, when Mr. 
M'Laughlin asked you with regard to what you did to 
prevent these processions, that you remonstrated, with 
them, but you had not a sufficient force to make arrests ? 

—Yes. 

2061. In fact, if the apprehended consequences or 
the apprehended riots had arisen, you had not a suffi- 
cient foree at your disposal to quell them ? — Oh, not 
at all ; and I would not oppose force to force unless I 
had a force that I was able to carry out my object 
with. I think it is bad policy to do so. 

2062. Then it is your opinion, from what you have 
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stated, that those bands should not be allowed to go 
at all through the streets, any band of any kind, ex- 
cept ? — Any kind except a military band. 

2063. At present ; in the present state of feeling 
of both parties ? — In the present state of feeling of 
this country ; and I believe there is not a man of any 
respectability in the town, of any persuasion, that 
will not agree with me in that opinion. 

2064. I asked you on Saturday about the number 
of men that you thought necessary here. You told me 
about 100. I presume what you meant by that was 
this, that that force would be necessary at present on 
account of the state of excitement ; not to keep it up ; 
not that you think that ordinarily this town would 
require such a large force? — Well, if the town is put 
under the same rules as Belfast, and that there is only 
one force, I think it would require from 80 to 100 
men as a permanent force, taking quarrels into account. 

2065. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — This witness stated on 



Saturday that he had heard the evidence of Mr. 
Andrew M'Cafferty with reference to the local feeling 
and the parties arming. Would you consider it de- 
sirable to ask this gentleman with reference to what 
he knows himself, or whether he believes it likely to be 
true that there is any attempt made by the opposite 
party to put down local celebrations physically ? 

2066. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You heard 
that statement of Mr. M'Cafferty with reference to the 
preparations that had been contemplated? — Well, I 
should not like to go just so far as he has gone, at the 
same time it is my belief that the parties would be op- 
posed some day or other ; that is my belief. 

2067. In fact it is not contemplated preparations, 
but prepartions were in point of fact made on the 12th 
of August confined to a particular district ? — I heard 
it often before coming here ; in fact I heard it in Dub- 
lin in a letter that came from Derry. 
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2068. You reside in Derry ? — I do. 

2069. You are a tobacconist, I believe ? — I am. 

2070. And you carry on business in Ferry-quay- 
street, between the Diamond and Bishop-street ? — Yes. 

2071. And have you been long resident in Derry ? 
— About thirteen years. 

2072. And I believe you originally came from the 
county Donegal ? — I did. 

2073. Which supplies a considerable portion of the 
Derry population — the working population ? — Yes. 

2074. I believe you are a Liberal in politics and a 
Catholic in religion ? — I am. 

2075. Now, do you remember the night of Dowse’s 
lecture, the 20th of July, 1868? — I do. 

2076. Were you in Court when evidence was given 
that inspired the impression that there had been no 
breaking of windows till the night of Dowse’s return ? 
— I was not ; I was not in Court at all till to-day. 

2077. Now, the first disturbances, properly so called, 
that took place were those of the Corporation Hall lec- 
ture ? — Yes, I believe that. 

2078. On that night did anything happen your 
windows ? — I was from home. 1 left the very day of 
the evening that Mr. Dowse delivered his lecture, and 
when I returned two days afterwards my windows 
were all broken, or at least most of them were broken 
in Ferryquay-street, and I was told when I came home 
that the breaking took place the night Dowse delivered 
his lecture. 

2079. Now, do you know where the Standard office 
is ? — I do, well. 

2080. That is next to where the convent is ? — Yes ; 
the very next door. 

2081. Do you know of your own knowledge, or in 
the ordinary way, whether the windows were broken 
or not? — I do not know of my own knowledge, but I 
believe the windows were broken. 

2082. This gentleman here [pointing to Mr. Mac- 
pherson] is proprietor of the Standard ? — Yes. 

2083. Do you know anything of the proceedings of 
the 28th of April ? — I do not. I may say that I saw 
the Prince coming in, but that is all I saw. The first 
time I went out was when a man was passing on a 
stretcher round past the door. 

2084. Have you from time to time seen those proces- 
sions in Derry ? — I have. 

2085. On what days did you see them ? — On the 
12th of August and 18th of December generally. 

2086. Did you see a great procession at the time of 
this Protestant meeting, as it is called here? — That is 
the last procession. 

2087. No; the procession at the time of the meet- 
ing that was held up at the Asylum ? — I did. 

2088. Just describe to the Commissioners what sort 
of meeting that was as regards extent, manner of pro- 
ceeding, description of banners, and music? — All I 
can say about it is, I was not at the meeting, but I 



saw before the meeting took place a procession coming 
down the street with banners ; they did not play at 
all. They went outside Ship Quay-gate and up 
along the Strand-road, and then they played music, 
and they had drums, and they went up to the Park by 
the Asylum-road, and I was going in then. 

2089. What colour were the flags, as far as you 
saw ? — There was one, I think a blue flag, in the centre, 
with an orange and crimson flag with an open Bible 
upon it. I cannot describe the flags, but all the flags 
that the Apprentice Boys generally carry through the 
town. 

2090. Can you tell the particular day that this was 
— I believe it was the 9th, the date is fixed by the 
attack on Mr. Hempton ? — I cannot tell you the date 
exactly. 

2091. About how many were included in the pro- 
cession ? — Well, I could not judge of numbers, but 
from what I heard the people say, I believe there 
would be from 250 to 300 people in the procession, 
but there would be more at the Park. 

2092. I suppose you are accustomed to do business 
extensively in town and the neighbourhood ? — I am. 

2093. - Are you able to say from the appearance of 
those men whether they were townsmen or whether 
they were from a distance? — My belief is that the 
most of them had come from the country. 

2094. There was no attempt made to prevent that, 
of course ? — No, none ; I was standing all the time. 

2095. Can you tell what tunes they were playing ? 
— No ; they did not play any tunes when passing me, 
but they did after they passed away. 

2096. Did you hear the band playing up coming 
from the railway station on Thursday night ? — No ; I 
I did not see it passing up. I saw it going down in 
the morning. 

2097. I believe it was not a party tune they were 
playing in the morning, because I saw it too, and 
heard them ? — No, it was not. 

2098. Now, may I go through the form of asking 
you, as a Catholic, whether these displays are regarded 
by the Catholics as insulting and offensive ? — They are, 
every one of them. 

2699. Is that your opinion, also ? — It is my opinion, 
and I believe it is the opinion of every Catholic in Derry. 

2100. I believe that feeling is not confined to the 
Catholics, as regards quiet and well-disposed people? — 
No ; I believe it is not. The Presbyterians that I 
speak to I believe would far- prefer that they should 
not take place. 

2101. Talking of Presbyterians, I may supply an 
omission I made when Mr. Bond was here. Mr. 
Robert Bond the Magistrate is a leading Presbyterian, 
I believe ? — I believe he is ; I do not know. 

2102. There is no doubt of it. Now, do you think, 
judging from what you know of the excitement of 
this city and its neighbourhood that it endangers the 
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public peace to have any party processions or displays 
by any party ? — I do. 

2103. Any party procession, one way or the other 
way ? — Any party procession, one way or the other. 

2104. And it endangers the peace of the town! — It 
does, every time it is done ; even if they do not play 
party tunes any party who will go out with drums and 
fifes will endanger the peace of the town, whether they 
play party tunes or not. 

2105. I may ask you whether you have any exten- 
sive acquaintance with the surrounding district, of 
which Derry is the centre ? — I have, a very extensive 
: acquaintance. 

2106. You travel for your own house 1— I do, some- 
times ; sometimes I have a traveller. 

2107. Have you a very extensive acquaintance with 
the county of Donegal ? — I have ; it is in it I do all 
my principal business. 

2108. Were you in court when Mr. M'Cafferty 
swore that various people were organized to come in 
here on the 12tli of August? — I was not in court. 

2109. Do you know anything of that yourself? — I 
do. 

2110. From what you know of the feeling of the 
people round about, do you think that the jmblic peace 
is likely to be endangered by any persistence in these 
displays? — I am almost certain that if these displays 
take place again, the public peace will be endangered 
by it. I know lots of people in Inishowen and Bun- 
crana who are prepared to come up here if these displays 
take place at any time again. 

2111. Do you know whether the population are 
•extensively armed ?— Well, I am informed that they 
are extensively aimed, but I have no knowledge of it, 
except the knowledge that one firm in town purchased 
a large quantity of fire-arms and got them into this 
place, and whether they sold them afterwards or where 
they went to I know nothing about. 

2112. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Have you seen 
processions of the opposite party too, in town ? — Weil, 
I do not believe I have. The only time that ever I 
saw the Catholic party was the time that Prince 
Arthur came here. They played through the town 
before him when he came, and came down as far as the 
Corporation Hall after him. 

2113. Did you not see this torchlight procession 
that we have heard of? — A torchlight procession? 
The Apprentice Boys had some two or three. I don’t 
know. 

2114. First of all, do you recollect last Saint Stephen’s 
day ? — I do not recollect anything occurring ; I do not 
know whether I was in town on Saint Stephen’s day 
or not, but I have no recollection of it if I was. 

2115. Do you recollect the night Mr. Dowse’s 
return took place? — I do. 

2116. Did you see any procession that night, or did 
you hear of an}' attacks made by his party, if we may 
call them so ? — The night of the return I did not hear 
anything of a serious disturbance ; but the night the 
petition was decided was the night that I recollect. 

2117. Do you recollect the night that he was 
declared seated here ? — I do. 

2118. Did you see a procession that night? — I did 
not see the procession that night ; I was out of town, 
and I came in about 10 o’clock. 

2119. It was over then? — And the whole street was 
covered with stones, brickbats, and things of that sort. 

2120. I suppose you are of opinion that hands of 
any kind in the street are undesirable ? — Indeed I am 
of that opinion, most decidedly. 

2121. And I suppose this band that you heard play- 
ing this day when the Prince was there annoys the 
other side ? — I do believe it does annoy the other 
side. 

2122. Mi\ M‘Laughlin. — And would you put down 
that as thoroughly as the other ? — I would. 

2123. Mr. Commissioner Murpiiy. — I n fact what 
is a perfectly innocent amusement at other times 
might in the present state of feeling produce serious 
riots ? — Yes ; and the band that created a riot the other 
day might not create a riot some years ago. 

1) 



2124. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Have you con- 
sidered the question at all of the police force ? — Well, 
I have. 

2125. Then I wish to know is it your opinion that 
there is an alteration necessary in the construction of 
that force ?— It is my opinion. 

2126. And that is a feeling shared in so far as you 
know by your fellow-citizens? — It is. 

2127. Of all classes, can you say ? — Well, I cannot 

say of all classes, but I know the class to which I be- 
long are of opinion that they never get the same . 

When a row takes place in the street they are of 
opinion that if a Catholic and Protestant fall out in 
the street, the Catholic is invariably arrested, and 
the Protestant gets away. That is the opinion of 
the town, and it is so of all the people that I meet. 
And you see it every day sworn in the Mayor’s 
Court. 

2128. Then I want to know is it your opinion that 
that force should be a force of the Irish constabulary ? 
— It is my opinion. 

2129. And the establishment of such a force here 
would in your opinion tend towards preserving the 
public peace, and checking riot and disorder? — I believe 
it would do so, and create a great deal of confidence. 

2130. And, so far as you know, all parties would 
have confidence in that force ? — I believe so. 

2131. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You have 
stated that the feeling as to the necessity for altera- 
tion is very genei-al among the class that you know 
best yourself? — Yes, I say so. 

2132. But among the gentlemen that are in busi- 
ness in town, say of the Presbyterian class? — Well, 
the Presbyterian class, I believe, that is the liberal 
portion of them, share the same opinion as I do, for I 
meet those very often. 

2133. Would you think that most persons who are 
concerned for the well being of the town entertain that 
opinion ? — Well, I believe that the richest persons in 
the town would all coincide with me, because it creates 
rows often when one party is arrested, and the other 
party gets free, whereas if both were arrested it would 
prevent each from having a row the next time. 

2134. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Then I suppose 
you are of opinion that the inhabitants of this town 
would not have the slightest objection to pay the in- 
creased taxation that would be necessary to have a 
competent force of police to preserve the peace ? — I 
could not tell that, hut so far as I am concerned I 
would not have the slightest objection to pay it. I 
could not give anybody else’s opinion but my own, but 
I believe that a great many others have the same 
opinion. 

2135. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Do you happen to know 
whether the members of the city police are not gene- 
rally of the one persuasion ? — Well, I do not know 
their religious persuasion, but I am told by those who 
do know them that they are principally either Protes- 
tants or Presbyterians. 

2136. You mean by Protestants, Episcopalians? — 
I do. 

2137. I believe the city police force generally come 
from the county of Derry side of the river ? — Well, 
generally. They are generally people who come in 
here from the county Derry to the employment of 
some merchants in the town, and they get them ap- 
pointed to the police force afterwards. 

2138. And the district from which they come is not 
generally so Catholic as the county Donegal? — No, 
not so Catholic. 

2139. Do you notice any Donegal men in the force? 
— Well, I never noticed a Donegal man in the force to 
my knowledge, in my life. There might be neverthe- 
less. 

2140. I suppose you know some of the more promi- 
nent members of the Apprentice Boys ? — I do know 
some of the most prominent ; but I do not know many 
of the Apprentice Boys. 

2141. Do you know whether some of the most pro- 
minent members of the Apprentice Boys do not happen, 
as an accident, to be sons or cousins or brothers of 

L 
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• ... police ? — I do not know how you ask me that question. 

August^ 3. 2142. Do you know whether the city police have 

Mr. iticliael not, some of them, their sons as Apprentice Boys 1 — 
Doherty. Oh, I do know that. 

2143. It is well known? — It is well known. 

2144. It is not confined to one or two of the city 
police, but a great number of them? — Yes. 

2145. From the highest to the lowest of them, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

2146. You have no monopoly of knowledge on that 
point — it is generally known ? — No ; I know less per- 
haps about the town than some of the other business 
people in it ; but that is generally known by every 
person in the town. 

2147. Would you regard that as a thing accounting 
for any absence of confidence on the part of the Catholic 
population in the city police ?— Well, I do, and so would 
anybody think if they were composed of persons be- 
longing to the Apprentice Boys. 

2148. You were asked -with regard to the partiality 



of the police being evident when proceedings came 
before the magistrates ; now do you confine your al- 
legation of partiality to the police, or do you extend it 
to the magistrates? — Well, I confined it to the police. 
What I did say was tins, that if a Catholic and what 
I would call a Protestant fell out, or two or three or 
four of them had a row on the street, generally in 
almost all cases the Catholics would be arrested and the 
Protestants would get away. 

2149. As regards the magistrates would you rather 
be excused from giving an opinion? — Well, I would 
rather not give any opinion about the magistrates. 

2150. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — When you were 
asked about the police being principally of the one side, 
did you ever know an instance of a man from Donegal 
applying to get into the police force and being refused ? 
— I did not. 

2151. Do you know who has the appointment? — I 
do not. I believe it is the Town Council ; because 
they are in their pay. 



Macl’herson, 
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2152. You have resided for very many years in 
Deny ? — Yes ; a good number. 

2153. Twenty-five or thirty, I suppose? — Yes. 

2154. And you are the proprietor of the London- 
derry Standard newspaper ? — Yes. 

2155. I believe in polities you are a Liberal and in 
religion a Presbyterian ? — Yes. 

2156. Are the premises next door to your private 
residence the premises of the Roman Catholic con- 
vent? — Yes. 

2157. In Pump-street? — In Pump-street. 

2158. Do you remember the night of the 20th of 
July last year when the attack was made on the Cor- 
poration Hall? — I do. 

2159. Do you remember anything happening to the 
windows of your premises that night? — Yes, they 
were broken on that night. 

2160. Now, before that night on which they were 
so broken, had there been any breaking of windows 
inside the walls or outside the walls in connexion with 
the election, to your knowledge ? — No, I think not ; not 
that I recollect just now, before that night. 

2161. Now, the Church of the Presbyterian Con- 
gregation to which you belong is, I believe, the First 
Presbyterian Church ? — Yes. 

2162. And it is situate inside the walls? — Yes. 

2163. Being in Meetinghouse-row on the way op- 
posite the wall between Butcher’s-gate and the end of 
Society-street ? — Yes. 

2164. I believe you are a member of the committee 
of that Church ? — I was at that time. 

2165. And then you know whether or not any- 
thing happened to the -windows of that chinch that 
night ? — Yes, a large number were broken. 

2166. Do you happen to know, so far as you have 
means of forming an opinion, what side it was that 
broke them? — Oh, I really could not say, because it 
was a mystery. I might form my own opinion, but I 
would rather not give it. 

, 2167. Now, your windows were only broken on the 
one occasion ? — Yes, only the one occasion. 

2168. Is it your opinion that it would tend to the 
peace of the city if all local displays were put an end 
to? — I think those displays with banners and flags 
and party tunes are exceedingly dangerous. 

2169. And doubly dangerous in the present state of 
feeling ? — Yes, they were not formerly so objectionable 
as they are now. 

2170. I believe that there does exist a feeling of 
want of confidence, to put it gently, in the city police, 
as regards a large portion of the community? — "Well, 
I think so. 

2171. You do not confine your remarks to the 
Roman Catholics exclusively ? — No. I have heard often 
that we might have a much more efficient force if the 



constabulary were employed. I bring no charge, 
however, against any individual of the force. 

2172. Or against the force itself. The public im- 
pression may be altogether wrong? — No, I think it is 
right. Of course when men are not drilled they 
cannot be such an efficient force as the constabulary. 

2173. Now, is there that public confidence, so far 
as you know public feeling, and altogether abstracting 
from whether it is correct or incorrect — is there that 
confidence in the decisions of the magistrates either, 
in party questions, that a good citizen would desire? 

Well, I would rather not answer that question. I 

have heard so much on both sides that I would rather 
not answer the question. I have not had any ex- 
perience myself. 

2174. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You heard Cap- 
tain Stafford saying that the feeling about the party 
displays has increased within the last two or three 
years, is that your opinion also ? — Oh, decidedly yes. 

2175. He stated that they had not been so danger- 
ous or hurtful previously, but latterly they had 
become a cause of greater apprehension ? — Yes, de- 
cidedly. 

2176. And that is within the last few years? — 
Decidedly, the last three or four or five years. 

2177. And do you think the feeling has increased 
within the last year ?— Y es, it has latterly. The fact is 
that the Apprentice Boys latterly have all become 
political partisans, Tories. They were not formerly so, 
what I call Toiies in politics, and that is one reason I 
think. 

2178. And that a greater feeling of antagonism has 
sprung up between the parties within the last year ? — 
Decidedly so ; the playing of party tunes has increased. 

2179. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I suppose there 
is a feeling also necessarily against the other side among 
the Apprentice Boys?— Oh, of course there is. 

2180. And, then, you apply your observation as to 
bands to all sides equally?— I think they are equally 
dangerous. 

2181. You ought, I think, be very well able to give 
an opinion with regard to the inhabitants generally. 
As far as you know the citizens of Deny, they are all 
in favour of the constabulary ? — Well, I should think 
so ; I believe they are. I have never heard any other 
expression of opinion. 

2182. And, then, that the duties would be better 
performed, and the public peace better preserved, by a 
regularly organized force such as they are ? — Decidedly. 
That feeling has increased latterly in consequence of 
so much disturbance within the last two years — in 
fact it is looked upon now as absolutely necessary. 

2183. Then, you would not think it in any way 
desirable to keep up— as far as you know that is the 
feeling — to keep up the local force at all, for city 
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purposes, of watching or anything else, as disconnected 
with the duties of the constabulary, more properly in 
protecting the public peace? — Oh, I would decidedly 
have the constabulary to discharge all the duties. __ 
2184. Night watching and all the duties ? — Night 
watching and all the duties ; because it is principally 
by night 5 that these dangerous displays occur. 

‘ 2185. When I say night-watching I mean such as 
looking after the protection of houses from robbery or 
anything of that character ? — I am aware of that. 

2186. As far as you know the citizens of Derry, is 
it your opinion that they would have no objection to 
pay an increased taxation that may be necessary for 
the getting of such a force ?— Well, I do not like to 
answer for them all generally ; but I do think that 
generally the great bulk- of them would have no 
objection. __ „ 

2187- That is, thinking men? — Men of property. 
I do not think they would. However, I would not 
answer for them. For my own part I would not have 
any objection. 

2188. You yourself personally would not object? — 



2189. And as far as you think and know, from 
your knowledge of others, they would not object ? — I 
do not think they would. 

2190. In regard of the increased security they 
would have for their property, and so on, they would 
not have any objection to pay their increased taxa- 
tion ? — Decidedly not. 

2191. Have you ever considered, being a journalist 
here, the question respecting the extent of that force, 
from what you know of Derry? — Well, only from 
being in court latterly, hearing the opinions of some 
parties here. My own opinion is that it would require 
at present not less than from fifty to eighty men. 

2192. There are, in fact, at present, over fifty here 
if you put, both forces together?— Both together; but I 
am not sufficiently conversant with the matter to state 
the number that would be necessary. 

2193. I suppose the force would probably require 
to be a little larger at first, and then, as things would 
quiet down, it might be reduced? — Yes. 

2194. Is it your opinion that it would be desirable 
to have a resident magistrate always here ?— I should 
say so ; it would give confidence to the public, parti- 
cularly to see that magistrate in charge of the con- 
stabulary and military. 



2195. Have you considered at all whether it would Fifth dav. 

be desirable to have at present more than one ? — "Well, August 23 . 

I should think one would be sufficient, but in case of 

casualties another. 

2196. But one always on the spot, resident within ICISI '' ' 
the municipal boundary? — Yes, and in charge of the 

police — the military duties I would say, particularly 
— to take charge of the military duties. 

2197- Mr. M'Laugldin . — With reference to the 
question of the magistracy, do you think that one 
stipendiary magistrate would-be enough? — Well, two 
would be better ; the only question is the expense. 

If the Government would pay for it, I shoxild decidedly 
say two ; but if the town were to pay for it there 
might be some grumbling at paying two. 

2198. Supposing tne question of expense were not 
involved in the matter at all, do you think that two, 
one being of one persuasion and another of another, 
would afford greater satisfaction and security? — Oh, I 
think so. 

2199. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — They are not 
paid by the town or by any tax on the town. — I should 
then decidedly say two, because we then should always 
have one present— one in attendance. 

2200. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Cork has only . 
one, and other towns larger than this have only one ? 

— But he might be suddenly taken ill. 

2201. Oh, in that c'ase the Government would, of 
course, send one in place of him. 

2202. Mr. M‘Laughlin. ■ — Would you mean this 
resident magistrate to sit and deliberate with the other 
magistrates ? — I should say so. 

2203. And vote with the other magistrates? — I 
should say so. 

2204. If you could have either of these two 
tribunals— either, the local magistrates sitting together 
and the stipendiary sitting and voting with them, the 
stipendiary just sitting and having a vote ; or, on the 
other hand, a tribunal composed exclusively of sti- 
pendiary magistrates ; which do you think would give 
the most public satisfaction as regards 'the decision of 
party questions and party cases?— Do you mean 
promiscuously ? 

2205. As regards party cases and party feeling ? — 

Oh, as regards party feeling, I think there would be 
more confidence generally in the stipendiary magistrates 
—particularly on party questions. 
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2206. You belong to Derry ? — Yes. 

2207. And you have resided here for very many 
years ? — I have. 

2208. I believe you are extensively in business here 
in several capacities ? — Well, I am, sometimes. 

2209. Am I right in saying you are lessee of the 
public markets ? — I am, and of the bridge. 

2210. Are you lessee of the whole of the public 
markets? — No ; only two. 

2211. Those are the ? — The flax market and 

the corn market. 

2212. Now, from the resort that is to these markets 
and all that, I suppose you have very good means of 
knowing what is the public feeling ? — In markets there 
is not much inquiry about public feeling, but I know 
a good, deal of it through town. 

2213. And you are also lessee of the bridge tolls ? 
—Yes. 

2214. And that I suppose gives you further oppor- 
tunities of knowing public feeling? — Well, it does, 
sometimes. 

2215. It is a great place for gossiping, the bridge- 
gate ; I believe in politics you are liberal, and in re- 
ligion a Catholic ?— Yes. 

2216. Now, were you in coxu-t when Mr. John 
O'Neill the magistrate was examined ?— Part of the 
time— not ail. 

2217. Were you in court when Mr. Andrew 
D 



M‘Cafferty was examined ? — Well, I was in court part 
of the time. 

2218. Would you be in favour of putting an end 
to local displays of any sect or party; and all sects and 
parties? — Well, I believe I would, and I think every 
well-thinking man in Deny would be the same. 

2219. When you say you think every well-thinking 
man in Deny would be the same, I presume you do 
not confine your remarks to the well-thinking men of 
any one persuasion ? — Indeed I do not. I know it is 
the curse of the town in every way you take it. 

2220. When you say that it is the curse of the 
town in every way you take it, I should just like to 
hear yoxx explain what you mean by that?— Well, I 
mean it is dangersome to both life and property, 
because I know myself that if ever thex-e is another dis- 
play in Derry it will not end as it did. I know that — 
I do — I have been told that ; and T, for one, had to beg 
of them for God’s sake on the 12th not to go out. 

2221. You were one of those who assisted Mr. 
M'Cafferty and a number of other persons, lay and 
clerical, in preserving the peace on that occasion? — 
Indeed I did. I did all I could — urging them to wait till 
after this 12th, and see what the Government would do. 

2222. Was it any imaginary danger that led you to 
do that, or did you see with yoxn- own eyes and know 
of anything being done to oppose those celebrations ? — 
I did. 

L 2 
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2223. Just tell the Commissioners honestly, without 
mentioning names, what you know ? — I know people 
were armed and prepared to meet them. I know 
that. 

2224. How long have you been in Derry ? — Well, 
I was born in it. 

2225. Has it been a usual thing for the Catholics 
of Derry to be armed 1 — No ; it has not. 

2226. I believe until recently they had not any 
arms at all ? — They had not — scarcely any. 

2227. There were some arms on the other side, but 
they had none? — Yes. 

2228. When you say that the Catholics were armed 
and prepared to meet them, do you confine your remarks 
to the city of Derry alone ? — No ; I know them armed 
in the country, too, ready to come in and to assist. I 
know that. 

2229. Now, to what districts, rural districts, as 
contradistinguished from the city does that last answer 
apply ? — Both to the county of Derry and county of 
Donegal. 

2230. I believe there is one part of the county of 
Derry that is very Protestant ? — Oh, I do not know. 
I was never much in the county of Derry. 

2231. To what part of the county of Derry do you 
apply your observation ? — I mean in the Muff Glen. 

2232. Looking towards the centre of the county? — 
Yes. 

2233. Towards the Ballymullins, I suppose, and 
Dungiven ? — Well, really, I do not know. I never put 
a foot that way at all. 

2234. I suppose the portion of Donegal you refer to 
is Inishowen?— Yes. 

2235. Now, are you one of those who agree in be- 
lieving that if something is not done to prevent these 
displays there will be bad work ? — I do, indeed. 

2236. I suppose you mean that there will be an 
encounter between the parties and bloodshed ? — Yes, 
I do, indeed ; but I trust it will never happen. 

2237. Do you believe or do you not believe, that 
suppose the next celebration came on, and that you and 
other persons, lay and clerical, did your best to pre- 
vent the Catholics from going out, you would be as 
successful as before ? — I will never ask to prevent them 
again in my life, after what I said before ; for I pro- 
mised I would not. If they kept in on the 1 2th I said 
I would never ask to stop it again. I pledged myself. 

2238. Was that because this Commission was to 
sit ? — No ; I said the Government. 

2239. You would not be in favour of any turbulence 
if you could prevent it ? — Indeed I would not. 

2240. Either on the part of your party or any 
other party? — I should be very Sony to see any one 
hurt. 

2241. But you think you would not be able to re- 
strain them ?— I do. 

2242. Do you know whether there exists, rightly or 
wrongly, a feeling amongst the portion of the commu- 
nity that you are connected with, in favour of the city 
police or against them ? — Well, I do not know, for my 
own part ; I only hear people talking about them not 
doing their duty as they ought to do. 

2243. I believe you, as lessee 'of the markets, are 
assisted occasionally by the city police in keeping order 
in the markets? — Yes, indeed they do it very well 
with me. I have no reason to say a word against the 
city police so far as I know them. 

2244. As far as the work they do in conjunction 
with you, as lessee of the market, you have nothing 
to say against them? — No, not a bit. 

2245. I believe they generally belong to the one per- 
suasion? — Well, I believe they do. 

2246. You have opportunities of seeing them in the 
market ; do you happen to know whether or not a 
number of them have any relations that are prominent 
members of the Apprentice Boys ? — Well, I do not 
know. 

2247. Rightly or wrongly does there exist a feeling 
of want of confidence with regard to the local magis- 
trates as regards party cases? — Well, it is talked 



about that they do not — for my part I do not know, 
for I am never before them in any case — I am only- 
speaking from the voice of the people. 

2248. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Is it recently 
that you say that feeling has increased about the police — 
since party feeling began to run high — these complaints, 
that you have heard made about the local police ? — 
Well, it is, indeed. 

2249. And about the magistrates? — Just the same 
thing for the last two or three years, especially since 
the election ; since shortly before this time twelve 
months. 

2250. That is, you mean, the last election ? — Yes.. 

2251. Shortly before that this feeling began? — 
About the month of July last year, and it is worse since. 

2252. Now, you spoke about the Roman Catholic 
population being armed ; can you tell me to what extent, 
to your knowledge ? — Well, upon my word I could not 
say ; in fact I do think there is scarcely one that is 
able to have a gun or a pistol at the present time but 
has them. 

2253. Do you mean the Roman Catholic population 
within the Parliamentary boundary of Derry, and also 
those people in the Muff Glen, and those Inishowen 
people ? — I do, because I know that there were some 
subscriptions got up, and I was myself asked for a 
subscription to get them, and I declined, and I did not 
give it. 

2254. Did you hear what was the amount sub- 
scribed for the purchase of those arms ? — I did not. 

2255. When was that subscription got up — when 
were you asked to subscribe to this fund? — Well, I 
think it is something about this time twelve months. 

2256. Since the election? — After the attack that 
was made on the Town Hall. 

2257. Did you hear at all, or can you tell me. Did 
you hear what quantity of arms were given out at that 
time by subscription ; did you hear the numbers ? — 
Well, I heard that there were three or four hundred. 

2258. What arms were they — were they revolvers ? 
— They were revolvers and pistols, double-barrelled 
pistols. 

2259. And who were the parties that gave them out 
did you hear? — I do not know, sir. 

2260. You do not know? — No. 

2261. And then, independent of the three or four- 
hundred arms that were given out, did you say that 
people besides that who could carry arms bought 
them largely ? — Exactly. 

2262. And from what you know, the time that you 
so properly interfered to prevent the conflict that 
otherwise would have taken place, the last time I think 

it was you said ■ ? — Well, upon my word I really 

believe it would if it had not been that there were so 
many appeals to keep them in. 

2263. And they were going out with their arms to 
meet the opposing party ?— They were. 

2264. Do you know where were those three or four 
hundred stand of arms distributed — Were they distri- 
buted to the people in town ? — I believe they were dis- 
tributed to the people in town, and some of them in 
the country too ; I heard that there was a good deal 
of guns purchased and sent out to the Muff Glen at the 
time of the occurrence there. 

2265. Is it last July? — Last July. 

2266. Did you hear the quantity that were given 
out last July — purchased? — Well, I did not hear. 

2267. Did you hear a large number were ? — A large 
number. 

2268. Did you hear they were given out from any 
place in this town ? — I heard one man say that he took 
out a cartload of guns and ammunition. 

2269. From Derry? — From Derry. 

2270. Did you hear from what place in Derry? — 

Mr. M‘Ltmgldin . — With great respect I do not 

think the witness is bound to answer that. 

2271. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Very well, from 
Derry ? — From Derry. 

2272. And distributed them to the people in the 
Muff Glen? — Yes. 
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2273. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I suppose you 
see a great many of the working class— they come 
under your own observation ? — Oh yes ; in the public 
markets, and at the toll bridge. 

2274. Do you see them of all classes and of all 
religious persuasions '?- — Yes. 

2275. And those men, Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Presbyterians join in the same work together, I 
suppose, in perfect amity? — Oh, of course, sir. 

2276. Unless on the occasion of some of those un- 
fortunate displays ? — Oh, yes, sir ; it is my belief that 
if it were not for those displays we would have as good 
a town as in the north of Ireland. Before them and 
after them it is nothing but one fighting with another. 

2277. Then, for some days previous to them and for 
some days after them, do you notice a different feeling 
gristing from what you see at ordinary times ? — No 
doubt about it, sir ; no question about it. 

2278. And you think, were it not for these unfor- 
tunate occasions, they would get on harmoniously 
together, earning their bread, and living as men ought 
to ? — There is not the slightest doubt about it, I believe. 

2279. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I forgot that you 
were the lessee of the tolls of the bridge ; do you know 
anything of an attack being made on the toll collectors 
last year? — Well, last year I had not the tolls. 

2280. I mean last Stephen’s day, do you know any- 
thing of that — the day after Christmas day? — No, I 
was not there. 

2281. Mr. McLaughlin. — I believe the tolls are let 

from the 1st of January to 31st December ? — Yes, they 
are. I believe the last lessee prosecuted parties for 
going through the toll gate without paying the toll, I 
was not there. 



2282. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you know, Fifth day. 

amongst the people that you are in the habit of meeting 23 

so much and mixing with — not mixing with, but seeing u gus 

every day — what is their feeling with regard to the Mr. Edward 
constabulary ; do you think they would wish to see ■ L ynch. 

the constabulary here in town ? — Well, as far as I 
can hear, their feeling would be for the constabulary. 

For my own part I have nothing to say against any 
man. It is only the opinion of the public. 

2283. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.- — I suppose, in 
consequence of the unhappy state of feeling in existence 
between the parties, you are of opinion that any person 
subject to local influences, or taken from any of the local 
parties, would be open to censure whether right or 
wrong from another party, and that it would be 
very hard to do his duty so as to please both ? — He 
could not do it. 

2284. And that persons brought in and who are 
unknown to either side would be more desirable in the 
present state of feeling ? — Well, I should think so. 

2285. Mr. McLaughlin. — With reference to the 
question of Mr. Commissioner Murphy, I believe there 
are no more kindly disposed people towards each other, 
apart from these party displays, than the Derry people ? 

— Well, I think not. Protestants and Presbyterians 
I like as well as the others ; and I would go as far for 
them and they for me. 

2286. And I believe when it comes near these times, 
and shortly after these times, parties on both sides have 
not the same look in their faces ? — No question of that. 

2287. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That applies to 
the city? — Yes. 



Captain Brudendl Plummer, County Inspector Royal Irish Constabulary, examined by Mr. M‘Laughli 

2288. I believe you are in command of the local 
branch of police — I mean the local branch of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary? — I am County Inspector of the 
local branch of that force. 

2289. For the county of Londonderry ? — Yes. 

2290. Including the city and liberties? — Yes. 

2291. I believe the city and liberties are, geographi- 
cally, in the county of Donegal, as regards portions of 
it?— Well, I am not aware. 

2292. But it is the fact. Now, Mr. Inspector 
' Plummer, I believe you have not been long here ? — I 

am over three years. 

2293. But I believe in the city of Derry you have 
not been long ? — When I was appointed it was here 
I came. I came on the day of my appointment. 

2294. Were you personally present in Derry at the 
riots of the 28th of April ? — No ; I was unwell. I was 
in the hands of the doctor. 

2295. I have placed you in the box to give you an 

opportunity of saying what you think right in reference 
to the removal of the two constables, whose change, in 
the opinion of the public, had the object that was men- 
tioned by Mr. Ilempton — I mean Sorraghan and 
O’Reilly? — Their removal was totally unconnected 
with what Mi - . Hempton stated. My reasons for re- 
moving them, of course, I gave to the Inspector- 
General. If you want to know them 

2296. I do not want to know your reasons at all. I 
only want to give you the opportunity of stating the 
facts to the Commissioners. 

2297. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — As there was a 
particular reason given affecting the removal of these 
men, we were personally anxious, of course, to inquire 
into it, but when Inspector Plummer states that it was 
not so, of course we are satisfied. 

Witness. — It was perfectly unconnected with any- 
thing of the kind. 

2298. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — It was for that reason I 
put Inspector Plummer into the box, that he might 
state whatever he has to say on the matter. — I was 
present at the riot at Bisliopsgate. 

2299. The riot at Bishopsgate on the 9th of 
February ? — Yes. 



Captain 
Brudenell 

2300. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — As we are on Plummer, 
that point, it is but fair to Inspector Plummer and the 

force to wliicli he belongs, to ask him had the removal 
of these men, or either of them, anything, either 
directly or indirectly, to say to any conduct of theirs 
at the riot, or to any evidence given by them at the 
inquiry? — Nothing whatever. 

2301. Was it solely in the discharge of your duty, 
according to the exigencies of the force, that they were 
removed ? — Solely. 

2302. And not out of your jurisdiction ? — And not 
out of my jurisdiction ; and one of them was brought 
back again. 

2303. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — One man, 
from what has appeared here, was only temporarily 
removed, and then was brought back again? — Yes. 

2304. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And the other 
was not removed from out of your jurisdiction ? — 

No. 

2305. I believe I am right in saying that within 
your own county you are the only person who has 
the authority for removing any of the force— I mean 
the privates — and if it is out of your county it is the 
Inspector-General ? — Certainly. 

2306. And was the thing done by yourself? — By 
myself. 

2307. And uninfluenced by any human being % — 

Yes. 

2308. Mr. McLaughlin. — I thought it right to pro- 
duce the Inspector from a communication that was made 
to me. 

2309. Mr. Commissioner Exham (to witness). — 

And you were not influenced by any consideration 
except the sole discharge of your duty ? — None what- 
ever. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I knew nothing of your being 
here on the night of the Bisliop’s-gate attack, but 
having mentioned it, kindly tell the Commissioners 
what happened there that night. 

2310. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Just tell shortly 
what took place upon that night ? — -There were men 
placed by direction of the meeting of magistrates. 

2311. When you say the meeting of magistrates, 
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do you mean a meeting tliat took place to adopt mea- 
sures for the preservation of the public peace ? — Yes. 

2312. And you attended that meeting! — And I 
attended that meeting, and received the following dis- 
tribution of the forces from Captain Peel, r.m., and 
the magistrates : — “ At Shipquay-gate, 20 ; at Northern 
Hotel, 20 men and an officer ; at Butcher’s-gate, 20 
men and an officer; at the -Post Office-gate, 20 men 
and a head-constable ; at Bisliop’s-street-gate, 20 men 
and an officer ; at New-gate, at Rosses Meetinghouse, 15 
men and a head-constable ; at Perry-gate, ,15 men and 
head-constable ; at Foyle-street steps, .10 men and a head- 
constable. ” [ W itness read the foregoing from adocument. ] 

2313. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was there any 
other resident magistrate here then but Captain Peel ? 
— I do not think there was. 

Mr. M‘Laugldin. — Where was Captain Peel sta- 
tioned ? — He was going about from one place to an- 
other - . 

2314. Where was he when the trouble commenced? 
— At that time.I was dining with Captain Peel, in the 
house where you are living now, ancl we heard a shot, 
and some person came up and told us there was a row 
going on. Captain Peel ran out before me. I had to 
put on my war appointments, and that detained me 
for a few seconds, but I went out immediately after 
him. At that time it was far on, and there was an 
immense crowd with torches and tar-barrels and all 
that sort of thing. The police were at the gate, and 
, I. heard that the crowd rolled up handcarts, and en- 
deavoured to break the ranks of the police. I did 
not see that though. When I came up I came in 
front of the gate, and the stones were coming, not 
lightly, but like a shower of hailstones. 

2315. Where were you then ? — -I was standing at the 
street side of the gate, and I saw Mr. Rea. 

2316. Mi\ Rea — that’s the name of the officer? — 
Yes ; I saw Mr. Rea with his sword drawn, actively 
engaged in trying to keep the people back. I was in 
front of the gate, and stones were coming in thickly, 
and some of the men came up from the reserve and 
said, “ Don’t stand in front there, sir, the stones are 
Coming too thick,” so I went and joined the men. 
When I did I saw one man put up his rifle. I heard 
that Captain Peel — I did not hear him myself — had 
ordered the men to load. I put down his carbine, 
and then I saw another man put up his, and I knocked 
it down also, and prevented them firing. At the same 
time the men were most violently treated. One man 
had his eye knocked out, and the poor man is still 
without an eye, and others were severely cut and 
badly wounded. They came in through the gate 
afterwards, and went down through the town, and I 
saw no more of them. 

2317. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — When you say 
they came in through the gate, do you mean tliat the 
mob got through the gate? — Yes. 

2318. The outside mob? — Yes. 

2319. And did they beat the police from the gate ? 
— Oh, yes. 

2320. Mr. M‘L(mghlin. — And did the whole mob 
come through the gate, or only small numbers of 
them ? — I can’t tell. They came in in twos and threes, 
and had some music down the street. 

2321. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — About what 
number was in the crowd at the gate when it was 
forced ? — I could not tell that. The street was full — 
it was immense. 

2322. And were the stones, large that were thrown 
in? — Oh, yes. 

2323. Mr. McLaughlin. — Nearly as big as your 
head, I suppose ? — They were big enough. 

2324. Now, Mr. Plummer, you say that Captain 
Peel had given orders to the men to fire? — So I 
heard. I did not hear him myself, but the officer 
who was in command can be here in an hour if you 
want him. 

2325. Did you observe whether there were any 
other magistrates there at that time,? — Yes. 

2326. At Bishop’s-gate ? — Yes. When I was there 



the late lamented Mayor came up and did all in his 
power to preserve order and keep quiet. X saw Mr. 
Darcus also. I met him at different parts of the town, 
and he accompanied me to Butcher’s-gate and other 
places. 

2327. Did you see anybody else? — I think Mr. 
O’Neill was also in the street. 

2328. You are not certain of him ? — I am not. 

2329. Was Mr. Darcus up at Bishop’s-gate at that 
time ? — He was. He came up after poor Dr. Babing- 
ton, but they had nearly got through the gate at the 
time he came up. 

2330. But I believe there is not much doubt about 
it that it was only a portion of the main body of the 
crowd that got through the gate, and that they got 
through in dribblets ? — I believe so, but I don’t know 
it of my own knowledge. When the great hurry 
was over I went down to Butclier’s-gate. 

2331. And they went down to Bishop’s-street? — I 
can’t tell. 

2332. Did you ever see it stated that a general 
order had been given to fire that night — I don’t say 
by you — but did you ever see it stated in the news- 
papers ? 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Oh, I do not think 
we ought to go into that. 

Witness. — No, I never read any of the newspapers. 

2333. Mr. M‘Laughlin. —Then you never heard it 
stated publicly in any way, either journalistically or 
otherwise, that a general order had been given to fire ? 
— No, nor do I believe it to have occurred. It’s quite 
monstrous. 

2334. You say that you struck down the carbines 
of a couple of men? — I did. 

2335. How many constables were there at the time, 
may I ask ? — There were twenty men placed at the 
gate originally with an officer, but other men came up 
suddenly from the Town Hall. They were sent for. 

2336. Did it occur to you as a superior officer that 
the order had been given to those two men whose rifles 
you struck down? — Not at all. The order should have 
been given by Mr. Rea, who was at the other side of 
the gate ; but I must say at the time the men were 
used most violently — most infamously used. One man 
had his teeth broken — by-the-by, I have an order to 
get him a new tooth, but I am sorry I can’t give the 
other poor fellow an eye. Nothing could be more bar- 
barous or more violent than the conduct of the attack- 
ing party. 

2337. Nothing could be more barbarous or more 
violent than the conduct of the attacking party? — 
Nothing. 

2338. I suppose you were present at the magis- 
trates inquiry that resulted from the occurrence of that 
night?— I was. 

2339. Did any of your force ever swear that noth- 
ing could be more peaceable or orderly than the con- 
duct of the processionists that evening till the police 
prevented them coming through the gate? — I believe 
that was the cause of it, but they were only carrying 
out their orders. 

2340. And those orders had come from the magis- 
trates? — Yes. 

2341. You were not in the Town Hall on the 28th? 
— No, I was very ill at that time. 

2342. Were you here on the day of the Protestant 
meeting ? — I was. 

2343. Did you see the procession that day ? — I was 
with one of the magistrates with a telescope looking at 
the meeting, trying to see who were the principals, 
ascertain the numbers, and trying to find out who were 
there. 

2344. May I ask you, now, where did you rake 
them from with that telescope? — From Walker’s 
Pillar. There were officers there, and men through 
town watching the proceedings. 

2345. Might I ask how did you manage to get 
entrance to Walker’s Pillar?— I was not inside it at 
all ; 1 was on the wall. 

2346. You were not on the top of it? — Oh, no. 
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2347. Were you at the side of the bastion, peeping 
through the embrasures ? — No, I do not think I was. 

2348. Then, you simply stood at the Pillar, and 
were not nearer to the proceedings than the telescope 
took them in? — That’s all. 

2349. The procession went about in different direc- 

tions? — Yes. ■. , 

2350. But it culminated m one place? — JNo, 1 did 
not see that ; but there was an officer there. 

2351. Who was he ?— I forget his name, there were 
so many men there at the time. 

2352. But I suppose you could, by reference to 
your documents, tell what officer saw it most parti- 
cularly? — Oh, yes. 

2353. Do you happen to know about what number 
was in the procession that night ? — I made inquiries 
from no one. 

2354. And you were not nearer to it than the 
telescope brought them to you? — No. 

2355. Mr. Stafford stated that Mr. Singleton was 
in the procession. He is stationed, I believe, at 
Magherafelt ? — He was, but he is now at Carrick- 
fergus, and will be here at ten o’clock if he is required. 

2356. You did not see the procession with your own 
eyes at all ? — No. 

2357. I believe there is no doubt of their having 
banners and music ? — I understand they did not 
unf url the banners or play any party tunes until they 
got into the field where they dressed themselves ; but 
I did not see that. 

2358. One word as to the party tunes. Have you 
been stationed in the north of Ireland for any portion 
of active service ? — For twenty years nearly at Ban- 
bridge. 

2359. That is rather a warm country, I believe? — 
It is rather warm sometimes ; but I met with a great 
deal of kindness there. 

2360. There are a great number of party tunes I 
believe? — I believe there are. 

236L Do you know some party times with what 
the lawyers would call a double aspect ? Do you know 
any particular tune which from one point of view is a 
party tune, and from another you can fall back on 
Burns’ melodies for? — I know some tunes of that sort. 

2362. Do you know the “Battle of Garva”? — 
Not I. 

2363. I do not mean that you have any actual 
knowledge of that event ; but do you know any tune 
of that name ? — I never heard of the tune till this mo- 
ment. 

2364. Would you be surprised to hear that a tune 
in Scotland called the “ Lass of Gowrie” is in Derry 
called the “ Battle of Garva,” and is a party tune? — I 
would not be surprised at anything I would hear, but 
I never heard that till the present moment. I think 
if an old woman blew her nose here it would be turned 
into a party tune. 

2365. Do you know a tune called “ Derry Walls 
Away ?” — No, I know nothing about Derry walls. 

2366. Do you know “ Auld Lang Syne” ? — I do. 

2367. Do you know that the two tunes are the same, 
and that “ Derry Walls” is a party tune ? — No, I do 
not. 



2368. Have you seen many of the illegal proces- Fifth Day. 

sions here ? — I have seen those processions on the 12th 23 

of August. — 

2369. In the state of feeling that exists do you think Captain 
these processions tend to risk the peace in any way ? — 

I do. 

2370. You do? — I do, decidedly. 

2371. You think they tend to risk the peace ? — I do. 

Processions of all sorts have that tendency. 

2372. You equally apply that observation to pro- 
cessions no matter from what party they come, or no 
matter what banners or music they have ? — I do. 

2373. Would you say that the various occurrences 
of the last twelve months rendered it particularly ne- 
cessary to restrain those party processions in this city ? 

— I do, of course. 

2374. Do you happen to know the state of feeling 
between the respective parties ? — The very worst that 
possibly can be — nothing could be worse than the feel- 
ing between the parties at every side. 

2375. Do you apply that opinion as to that hostile 
feeling as a feeling existing between each of the parties, 
or do you mean it to extend only to the party armed 
with deadly weapons of warfare ? — I think I apply it 
to both. Except on those party occasions it is a re- 
markably quiet, well conducted, orderly town. 

2376. So I think, but I believe on these party occa- 
sions the danger you describe would arise? — Yes, the 
danger of collision. During the election here there 
was nothing unusual. It was quiet enough — some 
little scrimmages, as they say in my country, but noth- 
ing more. 

2377. I believe the first disturbance was the attack 
on the Corporation Hall ? — I was not there. 

2378. And I believe the last thing was the unfor- 
tunate collision of the 28th of April ? — I think so. 

2379. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — On that day of 
the attack on Bishop’s Gate, as far as you know, did 
the magistrates take proper precautions with regard 
to preserving the peace of the city? — Particularly 
proper precautions. Their object was to prevent a 
collision, and that was their., motive for placing the 

2380. And they met in consultation with the 
resident magistrate in reference to the means to be 
adopted ? — Yes. 

2381. And I suppose took the benefit of your ad- 
vice and views also ? — Certainly. 

2382. Now, I want to ask you, from what you 
know, and from your experience here as a County 
Inspector, what force, in your opinion, would be 
necessary for the due preservation of the public peace 
within the Parliamentary boundary of the city ? — Ex- 
cept on these occasions of demonstration, I think 100 
men would be ample, in fact, more than would be 
requisite, except something might occur, and if any- 
thing serious did occur that would not be near 
enough. 

2383. And I presume it is your opinion that it 
would be desirable a resident magistrate should be 
always present in the city ? — Most unquestionably. 



William Magerr examined by Mr. M‘Lauglmn. 



2384. Are you a resident of this city ? — Yes. 

2385. You have been residing here I believe for 
about twenty years? — Yes; upwards of twenty 
years. 

2386. I believe you are a printer by trade? — Yes. 

2387. And I believe you are foreman printer at the 
Londonderry Journal Office? — Yes. 

2388. Putting the stereotyped question, I believe I 
may say you are in politics a liberal, and in religion 
a Catholic ? — Both. 

2389. You were examined before with reference to 
this matter of the attack on the Corporation Hall % — 
I was. 



2390. I think you were asked then on cross exami- 
nation whether you belonged to Derry originally ? — I 

2391. You do not belong to it? — No. 

2392. Where do you belong to ? — Enniskillen in the 
county .of Fermanagh. 

2393. Were you in Court when Mr. Hogg was ex- 
amined? — I was. 

2394. He said you were stationed with him at the 
door of theCorporationHall on tlie29th of July in order 
to inspect the tickets. Were you in Court then 7 — No. 
I was only in Court at the latter part of his testimony, 
and not at the time he stated that. 



William 

Magerr. 
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Firm Day. 2395. Rut, at all ev6nts,i'.y,ojr were there for that 
Auqiist 23. P» r P°se ?r^Suqh was 'the case. ‘ ' ' 

’ 2396. Were you '^Jiudirig 'with him at the time the 

William . attack was made on tbe- Hall ?L^I was. 

Magerr. . 2397. About what time of the night was that?— It 
was about eight o’clock. 

2398. I believe a rumour had been circulated during 
the day that the Hall would be attacked? — Yes. 

2399. And in consequence a number of people were 
placed as a guard in the Hall? — Yes. 

2400. Had these men, when you saw them, any 
deadly weapons? — Not that I could observe. 

2401. Were you there when they came in, hi twos 
and threes ? — No. The men were all assembled when 
I took up my position with Mr. Hogg at the door. 

2402. Did you at that time see any city police 
there? — I did. 

2403. How many of them? — I saw them at the 
several corners and about the place. 

2404. At the immediate entrance did you see any 
of them ? — I did. Five or six of them scattered about. 

2405. I suppose you know Derry and the people of 
it pretty well ? — I do. 

2406. Were you standing at the Corporation Hall 
door when the body marched down London-street ? — I 



sioners what you saw ? — I observed these men coming 
down the street in military order, for the purpose of 
attacking and breaking hi the door of the Hall to get 
admission. I saw a lot of those municipal police out- 
side, and I thought it strange these men would not 
resist them, seemg the determined attitude they were 
coming down in, and I put my head out of the window 
and shouted out to a policeman underneath, to know 
would they make no exertions to prevent them attack- 
ing the Hall. When I saw them coming forward with 
those bludgeons to make the attack — the Hall is so 
situated that the window of the Round-room jets out over 
the front — I got my head in and I lost sight of them. 

2432. When you called on the police to prevent 
the attack, did you observe them do any thing ? — No. 

2433. Did the attacking party seem to come de- 
liberately down ? — They did ; and in fact the police 
seemed to enjoy it rather than deter them, for they 
were joking and laughing, and took it all in very good 
part. They did not seem to be put about by the 
transaction at all, but enjoyed it tremendously. 

2434. What was the appearance of the street in 
front of the hall when the police were in such good 
humour ?— Very turbulent and very noisy. 

2435. It was then you saw the weapons being used ? 



2407. Did you see them when they were coming 
forward ? — I did. 

2408. Where were they when you first saw them ? 
— When first I observed them they were at the Cor- 
poration Hall side of Alderman Gillman’s, and they 
marched on down Bishop-street. 

2409. Had the whole of that body come from Lon- 
don-street? — Yes, they had and marched down. 

2410. What appearance had they? — They were in 
military array. 

2411. How many deep were they — three or four, I 
suppose ? — Two or three ; I can’t exactly say which. 

2412. I suppose anybody could see them marching 
down ? — Quite plainly. 

2413. Did you see any attempt made by the police 
to prevent them ? — Not the slightest. 

2414. It was a clear summer’s evening? — I believe 
it was. 

2415. I believe there were Constabulary as well as 
city police in the streets ? — Yes. 

2416. But the charge of protecting the door of the 
Hall was allotted to the city police ? — Yes ; I believe so. 

2417. They were standing across the door? — Yes. 

2418. Did you observe these men until they came 
close to the Hall ? — All the time they were coming 
down to the Hall I observed them. 

2419. Had the police a view of them? — I left the 
Hall and went up to the Round-room, and looked out 
of the window. 

2420. The Round-room, I believe, commands Bishop- 
street? — Yes. 

2421. How far were they from the door when you 
went up to the Round-room ? — They were coming for- 
ward to the Hall, within about ten yards of it. 

2422. They had not broken ? — No; they were coming 
in line. 

2423. And why did you go to the Round-room ? — 
To have a better view of them. 

2424. You anticipated the attack? — Oh, yes. 

2425. At that time, before you went up to the Round- 
room, did you see any weapons with them? — No; I 
could not observe any from the door below. 

2426. But subsequently, when looking at them from 
the window of the Round-room, did you see anything 
like that (stave produced) ? — I did. 

2427. How many of them ? — Two or three similar 
to that in your hand. 

2428. Any others of a different pattern? — Yes. 

2429. How many of a different pattern ? — One or 
two. 

2430. And of a third pattern ? — No ; I only observed 
two kinds of weapons. 

2431. Now, when you got up to the Round-room 
and looked out of the window, just tell the Commis- 



2436. Did you know any of those you saw — don’t 
mention any names now — in that crowd ? — Oh, yes, I 
did. 

2437. Were they of the attacking party?— Yes, 
they were. 

2438. Had you before seen these men act in a body 
at all on occasions when there was no riot ? — Oh, yes, 
several times. 

2439. Where ? — Through the city. 

2440. In what respect ? — At these celebrations. 

2441. And you identified them as the same men 
who gave their names afterwards in the police office ? 
—Yes. 

2442. Did you see any other arms with that crowd 
except these sticks? — No, nothing more formidable, 
but they were of different forms. 

2443. Were they simply carrying these sticks, or 

were they using them at all when you saw them ? 

They had them in their hands ready to use them. 

2444. When you looked out of the window were 
they using them?— The party was then coming for- 
ward to attack the Town Hall, and as they got under- 
neath the window I lost sight of them. I got afraid, 
as they commenced to throw stones, and I took my 
head in and lost sight of them. 

2445.. Did you see the city police make any arrests ? 
— I saw one man make an attempt to take a loaded 
whip out of the hand of one of the Apprentice Boys. 

2446. That policeman was No. 11,1 believe ? — Yes. 

2447. And I believe the attempt to take that 
weapon was one that continued for some little time ? — 
Yes. 

2448. Was that the time you called to the city 
police ? — Yes, in or about that time. 

2449. And did the others aid No. 11 in the at- 
tempt to take the weapon from the man ? — No, I think 
not. 

2450. Had you a view of the struggle going on ? — 
I had a view of it, and saw the constable endeavouring 
to take the loaded whip from him. They had a tussle, 
and the man that had the whip originally retained 
possession of it. 

2451. Are you able to say that no other constable 
or city policeman assisted that constable to take the 
whip ? — He got no assistance as far as I could see. 

2452. Is it true, what you swore at the police 
office, that no attempt was made to take this whip 
from A. B., that is the name of the man? — No at- 
tempt was made. 

2453. Describe the bludgeon ? — It was not as long 
as an ordinary riding-whip. It was about half as 
long, but it was loaded at one end with lead or iron. 

2454. How did you know it was loaded with lead 
or iron — by the oscillation, I suppose ? — Yes, by the 
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spring ; and 1 knew it was loaded with eitlier lead or 

ir °2455. Did you see how that was held— was the 
man depending for a hold of it on a single grasp of 
the hand, or was any arrangement made for holding 

it ? I think he had it in his hand ; but I observed the 

other weapons were confined on the wrist by a thong. 

2456. Now, the man you say retained possession of 

the weapon? — He did. . 

2457. And then the stone-throwing began, 1 be- 
lieve 1 — Yes. 

2458. Up to the time the stone-throwing began, 
and during the effort made ineffectually by No. 11 to 
take this whip, did any of the city police do anything ? 
—I did not observe that any of them did anything. 

2459. Did you speak to any other constable at this 
time, asking him to give assistance ? — I did. I spoke 
to Head Constable Daly from the window. 

2460. But whatever you said, you do not know 
whether he heard you or not ? — I do not know. 

2461. I believe the magistrate, Mr. O’Neill, was in 
the Round Room at that time ? — He was. 

2462. And did any stones come in then? — They 
did. 

2463. Did you see in the Round Room one of that 
attacking party afterwards, who subsequently made 
his escape through the window of the Round Room ? 
—I did. 

2464. I believe that man was about to get rough 
usave from some of the party in the Hall till Mr. 
White, of Water-side, interfered ? — Yes. 

2465. When you saw the men who were inside in 
the Hall, had they any arms ? — None that I saw. 

2466. Did you subsequently see them with sticks ? 
—I did. 

2467. What were those sticks you subsequently saw 
them with ? — The railing of the stairs. They dis- 
membered it, and each man made a weapon of a 
railing. 

2468. This was when the attempt was made to break 
into the Hall ? — Yes. 

2469. And when one of them had broken in? — 
Yes. 

2470. Did you see Mr. O’Neill at the broken 
windows there that night ? — I did. I pulled him away 
from the windows myself, in consequence of the stones 
coming through them. 

2471. What happened after that — did you see Mr. 
O’Neill sending off any policeman, or giving him any 
document? — I, myself, went forward to Mr. O’Neill, 
along with others, and begged of him, for pity’s sake, 
to send for the military. I could see no magistrate 
acting. The mayor was not there to send for the 
military. After a good deal of persuasion, he did con- 
sent and sent for the military. 

2472. And I believe the military came shortly 
afterwards? — Yes, they did. 

2473. Now, did you see any arrests made, as a 
matter of fact, of the attacking party? — No, I did not. 

2474. Were you present at the police-office when 
a number of those bludgeons were produced? — I was. 

2475. Do you remember out of whose custody 
they came ? — Yes. 

2476. Who produced them at the Mayor’s office 
at the investigation ? — I think it was the police had 
got possession of some of them. 

2477. By police, you mean the constabulary? — 
Yes. 

2478. Do you know whether any of the city 
police produced, in the first instance, any of these 
weapons ? — I heard they procured some of them, and 
threw them into the Bishop’s garden. 

2479. But, while you were there, any of these 
weapons that were produced were produced by the 
Royal Irish constabulary? — Yes ; I heard that Mr. 
Hogg retained possession of one of them. 

2480. Were you in any particular part of the 
building when the meeting was being held? — I was. 

2481. In what condition was the meeting during 
the attack on it ? — It was rather confused in conse- 



quence of the attack-. • Mr. 'Dow.se . was on the plat- Fifth Di 
form along with several other 'gentlemen who accom- ^ c 
panied him. Stones .Were Coming in through the U ' JU “ 
windows. He was rather' confused. He had to shift William 
his position, so had the chairman and the reporters. Magerr. 

2482. And the reporters? — Yes; the stones were 
coming in through the windows at the time he was 
speaking. 

2483. Were you able at that time to see, or could 
you have seen if you tried, from the windows, the con- 
dition of the Diamond at that time ? — No ; but I 
saw it from the lobby of the Hall at the Butcher- 
street side. 

2484. Tell us what was the appearance presented at 
the Butcher-street side?— I saw the constabulary 
endeavouring to make peace ; one party in Butcher- 
street was attacking another party at Hayes’s corner, 
and another was attacking those at the foot of Cor- 
poration Hall, and then falling back, the police getting 
between them ; it was in a very disturbed condition. 

2485. How long was this from the time the attack 
originally begun ? — I should say half an hour or three 
quarters, it lasted until the military came. I don’t 
think it began to quiet down about the Corporation 
Hall until the military came, nor was confidence 
restored until the military came. 

2486. At what time did the military come? — The 
first time I observed them was about an hour after 
this proceeding at the Hall. 

2487. I believe this attack on the Corporation Hall 
excited a good deal of feeling ? — It did. 

2488. And increased the bad feeling that existed 
before? — It did. 

2489. The celebration of the 12th of August, which 
occurred immediately afterwards, was allowed to go 
on in the usual way ? — Yes. 

2490. And the ISth of December celebration follow- 
ing the election ? — Yes. 

2491. May I ask you whether you know, as a 
matter of fact, are those displays rightly or wrongly 
considered as offensive and insulting by a large portion 
of the population ? — Decidedly they are. 

2492. Do you yourself concur in the opinion that 
they are offensive and insulting to a large portion of 
the population? — I do. 

2493. An d do you say that that portion of the 
’ population would, at all events, be in favour of putting 

them down ? — Yes. 

2494. Do you know is that opinion confined to 
Roman Catholics, or is it shared by others? — It is not 
confined to Roman Catholics. Every liberal or 
tolerant Protestant and Presbyterian has the same 
feeling — in fact every man of common sense must 
admit that they are a grievance and a nuisance. 

2495. Are they anything more than a grievance and 
a nuisance — are they a provocative of disturbance ? — 

They are. 

2496. Do you know the feeling of the young men 
of the opposite party ? — I do, pretty well. 

2497. Do you consider that much danger is involved 
in the continuance of these celebrations ? — Yes. I 
believe if there is another attempt to celebrate any 
anniversary it will culminate in bloodshed. I have 
no hesitation in saying that if there is another attempt 
it will end in bloodshed. 

2498. Now is the statement you make, so impres- 
sively, a merely speculative opinion, or have you any 
grounds for believing it?— I believe it, for I know one 
portion of the people are thoroughly well aimed. 

2499. What portion do you mean? — I mean the 
Roman Catholic portion of the community. 

2500. Has it not been a thing well known that, here- 
tofore, they were not thoroughly aimed ?— Yes, it was. 

2501. When did this arming which you say is so 
extensive begin ?— Previous to Mr. Dowse’s election ; 
it was less or more for the last three years, but to a 
greater extent since his election— previous to his 
election. 

2502. As far as you know as a matter of fact what 
was the origin of this arming?— As far as I know as 

M 
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Fipni Kiev. a 'matter of fact, it was nothing more than in self- 
■ August ‘a. defence, ahd for the purpose of putting down these 
Celebrations. 

WillianiJ 2503. I believe, in point of fact, the people have lost 

a " ,err - much confidence in the law to protect them ?— 1 They 
have. 

2504. Do you know of any particular reason for 
the arming becoming more extensive about the time 
of the election ? Do you know of any threat being 
used — anything said ? — Well, I don’t know really. 

2505. Were you present in court when Mr. Hempton 

was examined, and deposed to a threat, made by a 
certain person whom I will not name — to shoot down 
a certain class in case ? — I was not in court. 

2506. Did you ever hear of that? — I did. 

2507. You heard of that? — And the people of the 
town generally, I believe. 

2508. That a certain person high among the Ap- 
prentice Boys said the Catholics would be shot down ? 
—Yes. 

2509. Honestly, what did you believe yourself as 
to the possibility of that being carried out? — I thought 
there was some danger — I thought it very possible, if 
Lord Claude was unseated at the election, there would 
he a violent commotion, and fire-arms would he re- 
sorted to — I thought there would be loss of life. That 
was the opinion of thousands as well as me. 

2510. Has this feeling gone on increasing between 
parties ? — It has. 

2511. May I ask you whether the people of Derry, 
ordinarily speaking, and apart from these anniversaries, 
are good-natured people, and friendly people ? — There 
is not a better community in the world I believe, nor 
a people more well-disposed, and more civil towards 
each other — taking away the offensive demonstrations. 

2512. They do acts of kindness, the one to the 
'other? — Yes. 

2513. I believe it is the fact, as stated by one of the 
witnesses, that about the time of these celebrations 
the feelings of the people undergo a very undesirable 
change? — They do, indeed. 

2514. You have observed that as a matter of fact ? 
— -I have. 

2515. On the occasion of any of these processions 
have you observed any of the police at all with them ? 
— Oh, yes. 

2516. In what capacity as far as you could observe? 
— Well, I obseiwed the constables walking after them. 

2517. Have you observed any of the police walking 
before or behind them? — I have seen the constabulary 
— for the purpose of preserving the peace — keeping the 
parties separate. I know the constabulary would not 
identify themselves in any way with them, from what 
I saw of their conduct in the town ; but I have not 
the same opinion of the municipal police. 

2518. Is that because the municipal police have re- 
latives amongst the Apprentice Boys %- — That is one 
reason, one great reason. 

2519. Without mentioning names — do you know 
many of the city police that have relatives amongst 
the Apprentice Boys’ organization ? — I know two, I 
think ; there may be more without my knowledge. 

2520. You have said you apprehend bloodshed if 
these celebrations go on 1— Yes. 

2521. Is it true what appeared in some of the news- 
papers, that there is an organization called the “ The 
Working Men’s Defence Association” amongst the 
Catholics ? — Yes. 

2522. You are not confounding that with the Work- 
ing Men’s Defence Association that about the time of 
the election was organized ? — No. 

2523. Then, is it true that there has now sprung into 
existence, or that there is about springing, an organiza- 
tion called the “ The Londonderry Liberal Working 
Men’s Defence Association,” got up for the purpose of 
aiding and assisting the authorities to legally put down 
these celebrations ? — It is to legally assist the consti- 
tuted authorities to put down the celebrations. 

2524. Now, as far as you know, is the sentiment 
of the members or intended, members of that organiza- 



tion confined to legally putting down the Celebrations*? 
—Yes. 

2525. Primarily you mean ? — Yes. 

2526. But, secondarily, or eventually, what:? — Se- 
condarily and eventually, I believe that this organiza- 
tion, if they attempt to go on with them, will not be 
prevented, by any amount of moral suasion, clerical or 
lay, from putting them down themselves. That is my 
humble opinion. 

2527. I believe you know, in point of fact, as most 
people do, that every description of suasion, lay and 
clerical, and particularly clerical, has been used for 
that purpose?— Yes. 

2528. I believe the Catholic clergy have always 
been lecturing the people, at that side of the house, on 
Hie necessity of peace and taking no offence ?— Yes. 

2529. In your opinion will that influence be in- 
effectual after this ? — I think so. Previous to the 
last anniversary the people said they would give 
the Government one more chance of preserving the 
peace, and if they did not preserve the peace they 
would endeavour to defend themselves from these 
periodical insults. 

2530. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — T hat refers to 
the week before last? — Yes, the last anniversary. 

2531. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — Did you see the proces- 
sion at the time of the Protestant meeting? — I did. 

2532. Could you tell us what it was like. Did you 
endeavour to count it at the time ? — Yes, I think I 
calculated about 600 men going down Shipquay-street 
with banners and one thing or another of that descrip- 
tion. I went no further. 

2533. You saw it in Shipquay-street? — Yes. 

2534. How did you manage to count it ?— It came 
on about four deep. I calculated four deep for all 
going down, and then I multiplied that by the number 
of files, and it came to about 600. 

2535. Were there many banners ? — -Some dozen 
and a-half. 

2538. What was the character of the banners ? — 
Crimson ; some were fringed with- crimson. 

2537. Were there any Orange ? — I saw one Orange 
banner ; it was furled. 

2538. But were those you describe open? — Yes. 

2539. Was there any music when they were going 
down Shipquay-street? — I do not think they com- 
menced to play till they got outside the gates. 

2540. What airs were played then ? — I cannot tell. 

2541. Have you ever heard any Orange airs played ? 
— -I have. 

2542. Have you heard party tunes ? — I. have. 

2543. What tune? — “ No Siu-render.” 

2544. When did you hear that? — I heard that 
on the last 12th of August. 

2545. You did not hear that tune played through 
the town on Thursday night last? — I did not. I was 
not out. 

2546. On the 12th of August last ? — Yes. 

2547. That was the 12th of August following the 
28th of April? — It was the last 12th of August. 

2548. Do you think the risk of those celebrations 
creating disturbances is increased by reason of these 
party tunes ? — Oh yes, decidedly. 

2549. Did you ever see or hear the band of the op- 
posite party playing party tunes ? — I. never heard them 
playing party tunes. I never had the opportunity. 

2550. Did you see them the day of the Prinee’s 
visit ? — I did. 

2551. Did you see them in the: middle of the day 
when the Prince was at the Imperial Hotel? — I saw 
them accompany the Prince from the. Abercom-road. 

2552. Did you hear what airs they played on that 
occasion? — Yes, I think so. 

- 2553. What were they ; — As well .as I can tell they 
played “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

2554. That is the Catholic party did ? — Yes, and I 
believe they played “ A Good Time Coming, Boys.” 

2555. I suppose they meant the Commission ?-^rrI 
dare say ; and I think there was another air — “ He is 
a Right Good Eellow,” as applicable to the Prince.. 
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2556. Did you hear any other musical instruments 

playing or performing that day? — I did, I heard the 
bells of the cathedral, but I don’t know what they 
were playing. . 

2557. In August did you hear the bells playing 
anything 1 — I heard them attempting party airs. 

2558. What were the airs'? — “No Surrender, 
“The Protestant Boys,” “Derry Walls Away.” 

2559. That is, “ Auld Lang Syne,” with one party, 
and “ Derry Walls Away,” with the other?— Yes. 

2560. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — According as it 
is played by one band or the other ? — That is the fact ; 
it is the same with the “ Lass of Gowrie,” and “ The 
Battle of Garva,” the one air is applicable to both. 

2561. Mr. M‘Lauglilin. — Do you know, “ Duncan 
Gray came here to Woo ” ? — I have heard of it. 

2562. Do you know of any difference between it 
and “ Bob Boy M'Gregor ” ? — I think the air is some- 
what similar. 

, 2563. Is it the same tune ? — Yes. 

2564. You say party tunes were played on the bells ? 
Yes. 

2565. The bells are in the Episcopal church?— Yes. 

2566. And was it from the roof of that church the 
gun was fired on the last 12th of August? — It was so 
stated. 

2567. Now, do you know that there exists, rightly 
or wrongly, correctly or the reverse, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction as regards the manner in which the local 
magistrates administer justice, as it is called, in party 
cases ? — A great feeling of dissatisfaction. 

2568. Is there any confidence in their decisions?— 
None whatever — amongst a large section of the public 
none whatever. I have known many men to have 
eases, and sooner than go into court they have aban- 
doned their cases, stating they would get no justice, 
pai-ticularly if the case bore a political aspect. They said 
they had no confidence, and they would willingly pay 
any amount of money, for they knew they would not 
get a verdict — would not get justice, in fact. 

2569. I am not saying whether rightly or wrongly, 
but is that impression extensively prevalent ?— It is 
prevalent. It is abroad amongst the whole city — 
amongst that portion of the city. There is one thing 
very much complained of latterly, and that is, that a 
certain portion of the local magistrates, on the Thurs- 
day morning that the Petty Sessions Court sits, go up 
to the police station, a certain number of them, and 
mix amongst the men that have been taken up the 
night previous, to ascertain for what offences they have 
been taken, and post themselves thoroughly up in all 
that relates to them, so that they may be prepared to 
administer the law as they think fit when the cases 
come before: them. 

2570. Do you know that of your own knowledge 
or from what you hear ? — It is the general talk of the 
people who live in that locality. I saw them myself 
in conversation with the city police on that morning, 
and they are sure to be there, especially if there is any- 
thing of a political disturbance, the night previous. 

2571. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Why fix on 
Thursday ? — That is the petty sessions day. 

2572. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What becomes 
of all the persons arrested during the week ? — They 
are disposed of summarily every morning, but Thurs- 
day is the petty sessions day. 

2573. Mr. M‘Laugldin. — If a case, of any dimen- 
sions comes on it must be reserved till Thursday ? — 
Generally all are reserved for Thursday except cases of 
drunkenness. 

2574. You are talking of cases of arrests, not for 
simple offences? — I am talking of cases principally 
that bear a political aspect — rows between parties. 

2575. Wednesday is the market day in Derry?— 
It is. 

257 6. And the most fruitful, either by day or night, 
for rows? — Well, a good many Wednesdays are. 

.2577. Have you observed that these celebrations of 
late have been joined in. by a large number of people 
from the country ? — Yes. 

D 



2578. Did you see any procession on the 26th of Fifth Day. 
of December ’68 of the Catholic party. Were you in . ~^ 23 . 

court to-day when.it was mentioned by a witness ?— £ 

What witness 1 William 

2579. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — The Hibernia Magerr. 
Elute Band going through the.town with a flag ? — I did.: 

I heard of that. 

2580. Mr. McLaughlin. — Did you see it ? — No ; I 
did not. 

2581. Did you observe any burning of tar-barrels 
on the occasion of the election of Dr. Miller over Mr. 

Bigger ? — No, I did not ; I was not out that night. 

2582. Did you see anything of the row that took 
place the night Mi-. Dowse was declared returned ? — I 
did ; I was at Bishop’s Gate. 

2583. That is the night of the decision on the elec- 
tion petition? — Yes. 

2584. I am not speaking of that. Do you know 
anything of the rejoicing of December, ’68, when the 
late mayor was elected? — No; I merely heard the 
cheering. 

2585. Do you know anything of what took place on 
the 1st of January, the day of the inauguration of the 
same gentleman 1— No ; I was not out. 

2586. You were at Bishop’s Gate on the night of ' 
the 9th of February — the night of the decision on the 
petition ? — Yes ; I was. 

2587. Were you there when an attempt was made 
by the people to get into the city ? — I was. 

2588. Tell the Commissioners exactly what youheard 
and what you saw, as well as you can recollect it? — I saw 
this large body of men with torches, and a band coming, 
along Carlisle-road, the lower part of the town, and up to 
Bishop-street. In passing through Butcher’s Gate, I 

. saw the constabulary at the gate, and when I met 
the men I turned back, knowing I would be refused 
admission. I inquired why they were refused admis* 
sion, and they said that Dr. Babington, the late mayor, 
had placed those men at the gate to prevent them 
getting in. It was told to me afterwards it was to 
prevent them getting into collision with the other 
party. 

2589. What other party? — The Apprentice Boys’ 
party I was told ; but as I went down through the 
city I did not see any opposing party. I did not see 
a soul Congregated. I went down to the foot of Society- 
street. I mean the end next the wall where the oid 
•mil-room was. I went all round Butcher-street, and 
I did not see any opposition at all, or any attempt at 
opposition, and when I came back — at that time the 
constabulary and the men were engaged — there were 
stones fired. 

2590. At what time of the night was it you went 
down to the lower part of Society-street and saw them ? 

—About a quarter past eight. 

2591. Then you were not there when the Appren- 
tice Boys’ party in Society-street was so dense that 
Inspector Stafford had to drive them before him at the 
point of the bayonet ? — No, I could not see them. 

2592. I believe some of the people burst in through 
the gate that night? — I believe the great bulk of 
them went round by the back of the wall. 

2593. By Nailor’s-row? — Yes. I did ray best to 
make the procession break up and go down by Nailor’s- 
row and past Bishop-street. I told them that, whether 
it was right or wrong, the constabulary were placed 
there and had to do their duty, and could not allow 
them to pass, and they said they did not blame the 
men nor want to injure them. Several persons along 
with me gave them that advice, and some of them took 
it and went away. 

2594. Did you see any hand-carts there at that time? 

— No. I was looking then to see where the opposing 
party was. 

2595. Going to the right along Nailor’s-row along- 
side the wall towards Butcher’s-gate, supposing there 
was a stone loosened at the wall, then could it not be 
made to fall over on them ? — It could. 

2596. Had you heard a stone was loosened there i—~ 

I had, so far as that it was publicly stated. 

M 2 
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2597. Mr. Commissioner Muephy. — We have clearly 
and distinctly in evidence that there was an armed 
party inside the wall prepared to receive the party out- 
side the wall, and it may be very likely that the party 
who used pistol shots would not hesitate to use a 
stone or any other weapon they could get. Is it worth 
while dwelling on this matter of the stone ? 

2598. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I am instructed that the 
discovery of the fact that this stone was loosened was 
made by a certain official person, but that nothing was 
done. However, I will not mind it. 

2599. You did not see any disturbance at that time 
inside the wall? — No. 

2600. Were you inside the wall that night after- 
wards? — I was. 

2601. What night of the week was it? — Tuesday 
night. 

2602. Tuesday night is a busy night with you ? — 
Yes, the paper is published on Wednesday morning. 

2603. And this affair took place about twenty 
minutes to nine o’clock ? — Yes, in or about that. 

2604. And I suppose coming up to supper time you 
had to go back and work, to bring out the paper in the 
morning? — Yes. 

2605. And that is how you come to know of it ? — 
Yes. 

2606. As far as you know the opinion of the people, 
do you think will efforts to restrain them in future be 
as successful as they have been in the past ? — They 
will not, indeed. It is evident they will not. I think 
it will be morally impossible to restrain the people if 
it is attempted to go on with another celebration. 

2607. I -will ask you another question — don’t an- 
swer it till you see whether the Commissioners will 
allow you — Did you ever see these celebrations do any 
good to the people connected with them? — None what- 
ever — but the reverse. 

2608. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I want to ask 
you about the 20th of July. Is it or is it not the fact 
that a number of arrests were made on the night of the 
20th by the constables, and that the parties arrested 
were afterwards held to bail to appear at the assizes, and 
subsequently pleaded guilty at the assizes ?— Yes, that 
was the case. 

2609. Who arrested them that night ? — I tbi'nV the 
greater portion were arrested by Sub-Inspector Stafford 
and his men. 

2610. Do you know the borough constables ? , Did 
you see Sergeant Kennedy, for instance ? — He is one 
of the constabulary. 

2611. Do you know a man named Sinclair, a bor- 
ough constable ? — I do not know him. 

2612. Mr. M‘Iaughlin. — He was for a long time 
the only Catholic member of the force. 

2613. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you mean to 
say that you are under the impression there were no 
arrests made by the borough constables that night l — 

2614. The men that were arrested were held to 
bail by the magistrates the next day ? — Yes. 

2615. To appear at the assizes? — Yes. 

2616. And they pleaded guilty, and were allowed 
to stand out on their own recognizances ? — Yes. 

2617. Therefore, so far as that transaction is concern- 
ed, is it not your opinion that the magistrates did their 
duty iu binding over the parties to take their trial at 
the assizes ? — Oh, I think they did. 

2618. That was all they could do? — That was all 
they could do. 

2619. Now about those demonstrations. Is it your 
opinion that the demonstrations by the Hibernia 
Band give offence to the other side also ?— Oh, yes. 

2620. Then I take it your opinion is that demon- 
strations by the Hibernia Band should be put down 
just the same as the others? — Unquestionably — put 
down all band playing, bell-ringing, and processions 
of every description. 

2621. And 1 suppose you would apply that to the 
whole of Ireland— or would you?— I would. 

2622. You would stop demonstrations of every sort 



everywhere, and bands in the street everywhere ? — 
Everywhere. 

2623. And give no one any cause for any offence 
whatever? — None. 

2624. You told us of an extensive arming by the 
Catholic population — when did that commence ? — Well 
it is going on less or more for the last three years — 
but not to such an extent, until previous to Mr. Dowse’s 
election — when it was done in consequence of the 
rumours afloat at that time. 

2625. About those rumours afloat then — you heard 
the name — I dont want it mentioned — but you heard 
the name of a certain individual who had uttered 
threats ? — Yes. 

2626. Are you aware whether any steps were taken 
with respect to that ? were any informations sworn ? 
— Oh, I never heard of any action being taken in the 
matter. 

2627. Don’t you think it would be proper and 
judicious if any person had made a public threat, 
or a private threat, that in a certain event, certain 
persons would be shot — don’t you think it would be 
judicious that the person who heard this threat should 
take some action on hearing it? — No doubt of it. I 
think it should be done. 

2628. You think it ought to be done, and the author- 
ities warned about it ? — Decidedly. 

2629. And you are not aware that it was done — I 
am not. I believe it was not. 

2630. It was not done ? — Yes. 

2631. Did you hear of the uttering of this threat 
some time before the election actually took place ? — I 
did. 

2632. It was the subject of conversation? — It was 
the subject of conversation amongst the general com- 
munity. 

2633. But no action was taken on it? — No action 
was taken in the matter. 

2634. Do you know of any row that took place on 
St. Stephen’s Day last ? — I heard of it, but I was not 
near it. I did not see it. 

2635. Now, with respect to this night you speak 
of — do I understand you to say you know the Appren- 
tice Boys live in the town more or less? — Yes. 

And have their place of meeting in the town ? — 
Yes. 

2636. "Well, you were aware that the magistrates 
had met that day, and had a consultation with the 
resident magistrate, and that they made a disposition 
of the police force for the preservation of the public 
peace 1 — -I did not hear of that at all until I was going 
home to my tea, when I saw the men posted. That 
was the first intimation I got of it. 

2637. Do you think, now, it was a wise precaution 
on the part of the magistrates to prevent a large 
number of persons, with a band and torch lights, 
coming in through the gates, there being an antagonistic 
force in the town already, and you being aware that 
both parties were armed ? — There was no antagonistic 
force in town. The Apprentice Boys had not 
assembled, though the late Mayor took steps to pre- 
vent the processionists coming in. 

2638. But don’t you know we have it now in 
evidence that these steps and precautions were taken 
early in the day bv the magistrates and the resident 
magistrate, and with the assistance and advice of Mr. 
Plummer, the County Inspector, owing to information 
received, and that accordingly the police were posted 
at the different gates to prevent the mobs coming 
into conflict? Don’t you think that was a wise pre- 
caution to take?— No, I think it was most inju- 
dicious. 

2639. You would allow the outside processionists 
to come in, knowing there was a contending force 
inside ? — There was no contending force inside that I 
could see. They may have been under cover, but I 
could not see them. 

2640. Supposing they were under cover, and liable 
to come out at any moment, and if the magistrates 
had information to that effect, and knew the feeling 
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between the two parties, do you not think it was a 
most wise precaution to keep one party out, so that 
the two should not come into collision ? — Well, it 
would be the better plan, certainly. 

2641. You knew, of course, both sides were armed 
then ? — Yes, I was well aware they were. 

2642. Can you give us any idea of the extent to 
which the Catholic population have been armed since 
just previous to Mr. Dowse’s election ? — I believe that 
from seventeen to eighteen hundred revolvers and 
guns have been distributed amongst them, between 
what they, purchased and what they got. What went 
to the country I do not know, but t know a great 
extent of anns and ammunition came to town, and 
that they have got possession of them. 

2643. And, as you think, not less than that! — 
Probably not less than that. 

2644. Did that commence about the autumn of 
last year, previous to the election ? — Some months 
previous to the election. It commenced after the night 
when this unfortunate business took place at the Town 
Hall — the night of Mr. Dowse’s lecture — that was the 
beginning of it. 

2645. It was after that it commenced? — It was 
after that it commenced. 

2646. You say between what were distributed and 
what were got— can you tell me what quantity of 
arms were distributed in the city, as contradistin- 
guished from what the people bought ? — I could not 
state that. 

2647. About the number? — Of course, I could not 
expect you to tell the exact number ? — There might be 
1,000 revolvers. 

2648. Distributed? — Yes. 

2649. Can you [say were those purchased by sub- 
scription, or bought by individuals themselves? — 
A portion by subscription, and a portion by indi- 
viduals. 

2650. But I am asking you about the portion by 
subscription. About what number of revolvers were 
purchased by subscription and distributed amongst the 
people ? — I suppose 500. 

2651. By subscription ? — Yes. 

2652. When you say subscription, do you mean a 
fund raised for the purpose of purchasing ? — Other 
parties contributed more or less towards purchasing 
them, when waited upon. 

2653. Those parties who were waited on contributed 
to a fund to buy arms, to arm the people ? — Yes. 

2654. Can you tell me the amount of ammunition 
that was purchased ? — I do not know that. 

2655. You cannot give an idea of that ? — No. 

2656. Was there a large quantity ? — Well 1 don’t 
know indeed. The ammunition that was purchased 
was just merely the balls for the revolvers. 

2657. Nothing but the balls ? — The balls and charge 
are in the one piece for the chamber. 

2658. Could you give me any idea of how much? — 
Ammunition for 500 revolvers. 

2659. How many charges for each revolver? — I 
dare say a box, we will say, containing about twenty- 
five balls. 

2660. For each revolver? — For each revolver. 

2661. How many barrelled revolvers were these? — 
Some had four chambers, some six, some twelve. 

2662. Some were twelve-barrelled revolvers ? — Some 
were twelve-barrelled. 

2663. Do you mean some of those that were pur- 
chased by subscription? — No; none of those were 
twelve-barrelled. 

2664. They were bought by private parties? — 
Yes. 

2665. But of those bought by subscription, some 
were four and others six-barrelled ? — Yes. 

2666. And there were twenty-five rounds for each ? 
— Twenty-five rounds for each, in a box, from what I 

2667. I don’t ask the place, but were those distri- 
buted from any place in town? — They were distri- 
buted through the town. 



2668. But were they distributed from any particu- 
lar place ? — They were. 

2669. And by particular persons ? — Y es. 

267 0. In the town ? — In the town. 

2671. You are of opinion that it would give satis- 
faction to the Roman Catholic population if the police 
force here for the future was composed entirely of con- 
stabulary ? — Oh, yes, decidedly. 

2672. Mr. Commissioner Morphy. — That night of 
the procession, on the decision of the petition matter, 
do you know, or did you hear, that shots were fired 
by that procession ? — I heard shots fired in the pro- 
cession. 

2673. In the procession? — In the procession. 

2674. I suppose you have no doubt that the persons 
in that procession, or many of them, were possessed 
of the revolvers previously distributed ? — Yes ; I heard 
them firing in the air previous to coming up to the 
gate at all. 

2675. And the fact that a number of armed persons,, 
were likely to be members of that procession, was 
known, from general report, to the magistrates and 
authorities ? — I do not know whether they were aware 
of that procession coming out that night. I never 
heard of it until I went down. 

2676. In point of fact they did anticipate the pro- 
cession from information they got, and, of course, they 
must have heard the report that revolvers had been 
purchased and distributed? — Oh, it is more than pro- 
bable — more than likely. 

2677. And they knew the party in the town were 
likely to be in possession of arms ? — Oh, yes ; I would 
say so. 

2678. And they must have known that the proces- 
sion was calculated to give offence, whether rightly or 
wrongly, to the other party whom they had triumphed 
over for the time ? — I suppose they would labour under 
that impression, but I venture to say that if it had 
been the supporters of Lord Claude Hamilton that 
sought ad mis sion through the gates that night, they 
would not be pi’evented — that is what galled the pro- 
cessionists to such an extent. 

2679. They thought they were dealt with differently ? 
— They did ; and it was very evident they were. 

2680. But, supposing both parties were dealt with 
in the same way, by preventing their processions, in 
your opinion, would each be justly dealt with ? — Un- 
questionably. 

2681. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — With regard to the ques- 
tion of Mr. Commissioner Exham, whether the magis- 
trates, when these people were brought before them for 
their share in the attack on the Corporation Hall, did 
not discharge their duty by sending them out for trial 
on bail — you remember that question ? — I do. 

2682. You were examined, I believe, on the second 
day of the inquiry ? — I think on the second day. 

2683. And, I believe, I had the honour of examining 
you ? — You had. 

2684. And, I believe, about the end of the second 
day the case was very strongly proved by the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, by you, and by other witnesses 
against the parties accused? — Yes ; a good case was 
made against them. 

2685. There was a large bench of magistrates, I 
believe? — Yes ; a great number of them. 

2686. It was a very long and patient investigation, 
and somewhat energetic on the part of the counsel for 
the prosecution ? — It was. 

2687. Do you remember, at the close of the second 
day’s proceedings, a suggestion being made by the late 
Dr. Babington, the mayor — or at all events made from 
the bench — that the parties should kiss and be friends ? 
. — I do ; I remember that. 

2688. That was after two days’ proceedings had 
clearly brought out the entire of the case ? — Yes. 

2689. Do you remember Mr. Crawford, the solicitor 
for the prisoners, strongly urging the adoption of that 
course? — I do. 

2690. Do you remember Mr. Crawford saying that 
that course would do more to maintain the peace of the 
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city than any other that conld be adopted ? — I think I 
recollect that observation. 

2691. And do you recollect that I opposed it, 
pointing out a number of considerations ? — Yes : you 
did. 

2692. And I believe I urged'amongst other things 
that some of the parties were not getting fair play ? — 
Yes. 

2693. And the result was that the case went on the 
third day ? — Yes. 

2694. And the Bench sent all the parties on both 
sides for trial eventually ? — Yes. 

Mi-. Commissioner Exham.— “ Both sides I did 
not hear anything, of that till now. 

Mr. M'Laughlin.— There were counter cases — a 
number of persons— Hill, M'Guinness, and others 
were brought up for riot. 

2695. Some of the Bog-side party were brought up 
for riot? — Yes. 



2696. But none of these people it was pretended 
had any of these weapons? — [Exhibiting the toothed 
bludgeon] No. 

2697. Now, you have been asked by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Exham whether or not any information was 
given as to the gentleman who, it was alleged, rightly 
or wrongly made this threat about having parties shot 
down ? — Yes. 

2698. Were you present in court when evidence was 
given that that gentleman (he being named) had been 
in command of the attacking party. Was that evi- 
dence publicly given in the presence of the magis- 
trates by a witness named John Courtney — did you 
see that in the paper ? — I did. 

2699. At all events there was no prosecution for. 
any of these things 1— No. 



Sub-Con- 
stable Patrick 
Sorroghan. 



Sub-Constable Patrick Sorroghan, R 

2700. You are at present stationed in Derry? — I 

2701. And you have been stationed in Derry for a 
good while I believe ? — Over six years. 

2702. Over six years? — Yes; I was a little time 
Out of it — temporarily, after the attack on the Town 
Hall. 

2703. Are you one of the men returned for trial in 
connexion with the 28th of April business ? — I am 

2704. Did you see the party on the night of the 
20th July coming down ? — I did. 

2705. Did you see them marching down ? — I did. 

2706. Where were you at the time you saw them ? 
—I was Standing near to Mrs. Mulliolland’s— -on that, 
side of Bishop-Street. 

2707. Every one in the street, either of the dty 
police or the Royal Irish Constabulary, had a good 
opportunity of seeing them?— Oh, yes, they had. 

2708. Now, I don’t ask you what your orders were, 
or anything of that sort, but I believe, in point of 
fact, you made no attempt to arrest anybody at that, 
time?— I did not. 

2709. Was that in consequence of instructions you 
received ? — I received no instructions. 

271 0. One Way or the other ?— No. 

2711. Did you see any of the city police there ? — I 
saw four or five of them at the door entering the Hall 
in Bishop-Street. 

2712. Did those city police see the men coming 
down in that way ? — They might have seen them. 

2713. They had a good opportunity? — They had a 
full view ahead as far as Society-street. 

2714. Did you see them before they came out of. 
Society-street? — London-street — I beg your pardon — 

I saw the front body coming down Bishop-street before 
the rear had got clear of Gillinan's corner. 

2715. The corner of London-street? — Yes. 

2716. I suppose the weapons afterwards displayed 
were not visible then. You did not see, when they 
were marching down, any weapons '^ — No. 

2717. When did you first see any weapons ? — When 
they were within ten yards or so of the Corporation 
Hall. 

2718. They drew their weapons then ? — They did. 

I saw a few of them draw them. 

2719. Were they anything like this?— [showing 
the toothed bludgeon.] — Not like that — about the 
length of that, but not so shaped ; they were round — 
perhaps there was a square one amongst them. 

2720. Some were square and some circular and so 
on?— Yes. 

2721. Did you get any baton that night yourself?— 

I did not. 

2722. Did you see them use these weapons ?— I did. 

2723. Did the city police interfere to prevent their 
using them 7— No ; I could not see what the city police 



I. C., examined by Mr. M‘Laughlin. 
were doing, from the position I was in. When the 
body of men passed me — the main body that I saw 
coming down Bishop-street — they were between me 
and the hall-door, where the city police were. 

2724. Were they repulsed from the door? — As far 
as I could see, they were ; the door was closed against 
them, 

2725. Do you know Mr. Hogg, the big man? — I 
do. 

27 26. Did you see him there that night ? — I saw him 
lifting the tickets at the dooi\ 

2727. Now, among the city police, did you see a 
man named Wilson ? — I did. I saw Constable Wilson. 

2728. Sometimes called Sergeant Wilson? — Yes. 

2729. Did you see M'Mechan there ? — No. I don’t 
recollect the name of any other than Wilson. 

2730. I suppose you mean the Constable Wilson 
that at the time you were examined was sent to bring 
in some weapons he had?— Yes. 

2731. That is the man that said in your presence 
that he had taken a great number of weapons during 
the attack on the Corporation Hall, and had thrown 
them over the bishop’s wall; into the bishop’s gaiden? 
— He did. 

2732. And did he state also, in the Mayor’s office, 
that they were too heavy to carry? — No ; I do not 
remember that he made use of that observation. 

2733. Did you see the one that was produced ? — I 
did 

2734. Was it a very heavy one? — It was very 
heavy. 

2735. What appearance had it — was it loaded ? — It 
was loaded at the end, and thex - e was a row of brass 
nails around the head. 

2736. And having thrown away the others, as too 
heavy, he kept that one?— That is the one he kept. 

2737. After they were i-epulsed from the Hall, did 
you see much disturbance in the Diamond ? — Yes ; a 
good deal of disturbance — a good deal of rowing and 
stone-throwing. 

2738. Did you see the party who threw the- stones,, 
or did they come from more than one party ? — I saw 
stones coming from the body of men that marched 
down from London-street. 

2739. Did they re-form after they were repulsed ? 

They did ; they re-formed in a compact body. 

2740. Whereabouts did you next see them? The 

next place I saw them was in the Diamond, past Mr. 
Hempton’s. . 

2741. Without mentioning names, when they re- 
formed, did they appear to be under the command of 
anyone? — I know the parties 1 neai-est were leading 
them, but I did not see any persons or know them to 
be commanding them. 

2742. Now, the stone-throwing at London-street, 
how long was it going on?— About five minutes, I 
should say, not more. 
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2743. Did you see any men at the Butolier’s-street 
side of the Town Hall? — I saw the party that were 
marching past Mr. Hempton’s. They marched round 
by the end of the Corporation Hall, at the head of 
•Shipquay-street. 

2744. Do I understand you to say that .the attack- 
ing party, which was repulsed from the Corporation 
Hall, afterwards re-formed past Mr. Hempton’s 3— 
Yes. 

2745. And then marched down the Ferry quay - 
street side of the Diamond, across the top of Ship- 
quay-street, to the Butcher’s-street side of the Dia- 
mond? — Yes. 

2746. Did yon see the Apprentice Boy party from 
the side ;at Hannigan’s comer? — I saw them march- 
ing down from Hannigan’s, from the Butcher’s-street 
side of the Diamond, and a few of the constabulary, 
and I went down to meet them, and we had a full 
view of them, seeing them in front, and I saw the 
stones coming from them. 

2747. Were they throwing as they went?— Throw- 
ing as they went. 

2748. Now, was there an opposing mob or crowd 
at that time ? — There was. There was a cross fire of 
stones from Butcher-street. 

2749. Had the Butcher-street party been throw- 
ing stones before the other? — No, they had not. 

2750. The first stones were thrown by the Appren- 
tice Boy party, as far as you saw ? — As far as I had 
the opportunity of seeing. 

2751. In point of fact there was no stone thrown 
out of Butcher-street into the Diamond until the 
Apprentice Boys came round the corner at the top. of 
Shipquay-street ? — That is so. 

2752. Then I believe there was a general stone- 
throwing ? — There was. 

2753. I believe at that time Hill and the other 
people were arrested ?— No, before that. I think it 
was before that. 

2754. Whereabouts were :they arrested 1 ?— Up in 
Biskop’s-street. 

2755. Did you make any arrests that night? — I 
assisted to arrest them. 

2756. Did you see the city police arresting any one 
that night ? — I did not. 

2757. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether 
they made any arrest that night ? — I don’t think they 
.did. I am not aware of it. At least they arrested 
none of the parties that went down -at that time. 

2758. You remained there until the military came ? 
— 1 did - 

.2759. Did you see any other disturbance that night 
beyond what you have mentioned? — No. I saw the 
party that came down Bishop’s-street after they were 
repulsed from the Hall, draw their clubs. They had 
them concealed under their coats, and commenced to 
assault people about the street. 

2760. Was that after they came out of the 
Butcher-street side of the Diamond? — No, imme- 
diately after being pushed back from the Hall door 
they there re-formed, and there was a general riot up 
.Bishop’s-street. 

2761. There was a general riot, in the course of 
which there were three men arrested — Hill, M‘ Guin- 
ness, and another ? — Yes, M'Connell. 

.2762. Did Hill, M ‘Guinness, and M ‘Connell belong 
.to the one party? — -I think M ‘Connell and Hill were 
of one party, and M'Guinness of another. 

.2763. Were. you here on: the night of the 28th of 
April ? — I was. 

2764. Were you on duty in the town on the day of 
the 28th of April ? — 1 was. 

2765. The affair at the Corporation Hall occurred on 
the 20th of July, 186.8? — Yes. 

2766. .1 presume you saw the procession of the 12th 
of August, .186.8 ? — I did. 

2767. Do you hear the tunes that were played?— I 
did not know any of them. 

2768. You are not originally a Northern'? — l am. 

27 69. Did you see any disturbances on the night 



that Mr. Dowse was elected — the night of his return 
on the 22nd of November?— No. I was in the court 
outside during the -whole day, up to a late hour, I sup- 
pose till eleven o’clock, and I did not observe any dis- 
turbance. 

2770. Were you one of the men that, on that night 
or on -any other, were in the gun-room at the comer 
of Society-street ?— I was in it on Saturday night 
during the week of the election. 

2771. When you say the week of the election do 
you mean the week that the election ended ? — Yes. 

2772. That Saturday night was the night of the 
day of the declaration of the poll ?— Yes. 

2773. Who were with you on that night? — There 
were seven others along with me. 

2774. Seven others? — Yes. 

2775. Had you an opportunity of seeing the con- 
tents of the building that night ? — I was in it. 

2776. You wei-e in it? — I was. 

2777. Can you tell me the names of any other con- 
stables that were in it ? — There was a sub-constable 
named Green- —I don’t know all — a young man named 
Connolly, a sub-constable — I am telling you the names 
of the parties I am quite sure were there — the party 
was composed of men from Donegal and Deny, and 
some of them I did not know. 

2778. That is policemen who were not originally 
stationed here ? — Yes. 

2779. Did you see any guns inside the building 
that night ? — I saw I suppose near to a dozen. 

2780. What sort of guns were they ? — Cannon. 

2781. Have you seen the Apprentice Boys out at 
their celebrations with then-park of artillery ? — I have. 

2782. Were the cannons of that size? — They were. 

2783. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W hat descrip- 
tion of eannon were they ? — They were like twelve- 
pounders. 

2784. Was Inspector Stafford there at the same 
time ? — Not at the time I was in the room, but he was 
there in the early part of the night. 

2785. Were you there when he was there ? — I was 
not in the room' when he was in it. 

2786. The room you were in, I suppose, -was on the 
ground floor ? — Yes. 

27 87. As far as you know, were any of the cannon 
loaded ? — I heard parties in the room at the time say- 
ing that they were loaded. 

2788. Did they say any portion of them were 
loaded, or did they apply it generally to the whole of 
them ? — To the whole of them. I understood that the 
object of being there at all was that they heard an 
attack was made by the Bog-side party to take away 
■ the cannon, and that one of the cannon was out in the 
street, and the Apprentice Boys came down when 
they heard this, for the purpose of protecting them, 
and loaded them for the purpose of shooting any per- 
sons who attempted to take them. 

2789. Were they loaded with broken crockery 
ware ? — I do not know that. 

2790. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — About how many men — 
not of the police, but of those connected with the 
cannon — were there at the time ? — There were very 
'few on the ground floor — -I believe there was a large 
number of people up stairs. 

2791. You were -not up stairs ? — I was not up 
stairs— there were not more .than a dozen people on 
the ground floor. 

'2792. I don’t want to know- the names, nor do you 
give them — but had you ever seen before any of the 
persons you saw with the guns that night ? 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — D on’t mind that. 

2793. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Very well. (To witness.) 
— Were you ever on guard there but the one night? 
.. — Never but on the one night. 

• 2794. Did you remain on guard all night? — It was 
a patrol that was kept there, moving about just in the 
immediate vicinity of the house. I was on it. There 
were two “ reliefs ” during the night. The patrol was 
kept on till six o’clock in the morning. 

27 95. Relieved from time to time ? — Yes. 
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2 1 96. Did you see anything of the burning of the 
tar-barrels on the night of the 25th of November, the 
night of the mayor’s election? — No; I was not in 
town that night. I had been removed before that. 

2797. You were removed before that? — Yes. 

2798. In point of fact, you had been removed prior 
to the polling ? — Yes ; and brought back for special 
service, and then sent away. I was here on the 18th 
of December. I went away in September, and was 
away till the 28th of April, but I was here on* duty on 
the 18th of December. 

2799. Was there an increase of the constabulary 
force here on the 18th of December? — There was. 

2800. About what force, as well as you can tell, 
were here? — I think about 100 men. 

2801. About 100 men? — I think so. 

2802. Were there any military? — No ; I do not re- 
collect any. 

2803. You saw the celebration proceeding on the 
18th of December? — I did. 

2804. Did you see a procession ? — I did. 

2805. Flags?— Yes. 

2806. Music?— Yes. 

2807. Did you know any of the tunes? — I did not. 
I do not recollect. 

2808. Was there any firing of guns ? — Yes ; the 
usual thing. 

2809. There was no attempt, I believe, to put that 
down or prevent it?— Not the slightest. 

2810. I may ask you this — being so long here as a 
constable, I presume you have some idea of the public 
feeling about these things ? — I have. 

2811. I believe these exhibitions are not pleasant to 
a large portion of the people? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I think it better not 
to ask the police about the state of public feeling. 

Mr. M‘ Laughlin . — I am perfectly satisfied. 

2812. Were you here on the night of the close of 
the election petition ? — I was not. 

2813. On the 9th of February? — I was not. 

2814. So far as regards turbulence, the next time 
you were here was on the night of the 28th of April? 
— Yes ; from December. 

2815. Now, where did you first go on duty that 
day ? — I went to the railway station. 

2816. You were part of the guard of honour that 
received His Royal Highness ?— Yes, on the platform, 
when he arrived. 

2817. Did you see the band that received him im- 
mediately after he arrived?— I did not see any band at 
all until we came to Bishop-street. I was stationed 
on the platform under the command of Mr. Stafford, 
and I had not an opportunity of seeing the people out- 
side, nor did I hear any music outside. There was 
great noise and confusion, and a rush of a great num- 
ber of people to see the Prince. 



2818. When you came up to Bishop-street did you 
hear any band?— I did— the Hibernia. I saw two 
bands, but theirs had the flag. 

2819. What appearance had the flag? It was a 

white flag. 

2820. Did you notice the harp without the crown ? 
—I did not, indeed. I was looking at the hotel. I 
saw the Prince out at the front of the windows, and 
my attention was directed to where he was standing. 

2821. You did not pay particular attention to the 
harp without the crown, did you?— I did not, indeed. 

2822. What was the band playing as far as you 
know?— They were playing “Patrick’s Day” when 
passing the hotel. 

2823 Did you hear them play “ God Save the 
Queen at all that day?— I did not. They may have 
played it without my hearing it. 

2824. Did you ever hear they played “ God Save 
tlle evenin s at eight o’clock?— I did. 

. j a "y , one » ^ far as you saw, take umbrage 

at that band playing?— No, I understood they went 
there for the purpose of giving the Prince a cordial 
reception at the railway station, and no one seemed 
annoyed at the part they took. 



2826. When did the Britannia Flute Band — the Ap- 
prentice Boy band — come? — It came down shortly 
afterwards, after the others came. It came up Stable- 
lane with the guns. 

2827. Stable-lane is a street that leads into Bishop- 
street, or Gate, from the wall ? — Yes. 

2828. Had they been firing the guns before that ? — 
They had. I heard the report off the wall, the Mall 
Wall, I suppose. 

2829. Did they come down the street and also per- 
form ? — Yes, they came down playing — they had been 
firing a Royal salute in honour of the Prince. 

2830. There was no Prince here on the 18th of 
December last ? — Not that I am aware of. 

2831. Did you see any disturbance between the two 
parties of the people any time that day ? — I did not. 

2832. Everything was quiet, I believe, up to eight 
o’clock ? — Till about eight o’clock. 

2833. There was no general rioting, or anything of 
that sort? — Not that I know of. 

2834. Did you remain on duty during the evening, 
from the time you mentioned, which I took to be about 
two o’clock — or was it three o’clock — did the Prince 
come by a special train? — No, he came by the ordinary 
train. It came in about ten minutes past three. 

2835. Did you remain on duty in the street all that 
time ? — No, I was relieved. For a while I was off 
duty, and 1 got to my lodging and took my tea. 

2836. But you remained on duty till what hour ? — 
Till about eight o’clock. 

2837. Were you ordered out again from barrack in 
consequence of the ocurrence of a disturbance ? — No, 
the men were ordered out on patrol before any dis- 
turbance — shortly before any disturbance — any serious 
disturbance — took place. 

2838. Where were you living ? — At Mrs. Gallagher’s 
in Bishop-street. 

2839. Close to the corner of the Diamond? — Yes. 

2840. I suppose there were a great number of other 
police in that house ? — There were some. 

2841. Where did you go to ? — To Ferryquay- street. 
When I was leaving the lodging-house to go to the 
party, I met Constable Kennedy at Ramsay’s, at the 
corner of Ferryquay-street. 

2842. That is the corner next Shipquay-street and 
the Diamond?— Yes, and four of us were patrolling 
Ferryquay-street for about ten minutes or so, and 
when we were coming from the direction of Ferry quay- 
gate up to the Diamond, I heard a number of shots 
fired— gun shots I thought ; I believed some of the 
cannon had been brought out, from the loud report, 
and I saw a number of people from the lower part of 
the Diamond next Shipquay-street running up towards 
Bishop-street in the direction of the noise. We 
hastened up, and when we got as far as Dunne’s corner 
I saw a great number of people running down Bishop- 
street, from where the noise of the gunshot report 
came. 

2843. Dunne’s comer is the comer of Shipquay- 
street and the Diamond, opposite Ramsay’s corner %— 

2844. You saw them running down from Bishop- 
street towards the Diamond ? — Yes. 

2845. What party was running ?— They seemed to 
be the Bog-side party. When we arrived at Hasting’s 
comer, that is Hasting’s at Bishop-street, I saw two or 
three of the police in “ holds” with a man endeavour- 
ing to wrest the ramrod of a cannon from him. I went 
forward and assisted, and we made the man a prisoner 
and brought him to the barrack, and took the ramrod 
from him. 

2846. Wien you speak of “police" you always mean 
the constabulary ? — Y es. 

ootl' T aU named Hu S h Tobin?— Yes. 

2848. Did the police come in collision with him or 
he with the police 1 — He was near Society-street, and 
it was evident he took part in a general riot. 

2849 When you arrested him you took him to the 
barrack ? — Yes. 

2850. Was there any one trying to take the ram- 
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rod from him except the police 1 — There were some 
civilians also had a hold of it. 

2851. Did they belong to the Apprentice Boy party? 
— No, I think not. I think they belonged to the Bog- 
side party. They endeavoured to keep the ramrod. 
They had taken it from the Apprentice Boys. It was 
a ramrod belonging to one of the cannon, and they tried 
to keep it, and the police had some difficulty in re- 
covering it from them. They had to draw their swords. 

2852. You kept hold of him and brought him to bar- 
rack ? — Yes. 

2853. How long did you remain in barrack? — Just 
to leave him there. 

2854. You deposited him there? — Yes, and got on 
our appointments and left. 

2855. TJp to this you had not been in heavy march- 
ing order ? — We had not gone out. 

2856. You hastened back again? — We did. 

2857. You would be back in seven, eight, or ten 
minutes ? — Back, I suppose, in five minutes. 

2858. What road did you take coming back? — We 
came up Linenhall-street, into F erry quay-street, and 
along the Diamond again. 

2859. You came into the Diamond at the side next 
Ferryquay-street ? — Yes. 

2860. What condition was the town in then? — As 
far as I could see it was in a very disturbed state. 

2861. Did you still hear shots? — No. I did not 
hear any more at that time. When we were retur nin g 
back to the Diamond there was a man arrested. He 
was arrested for making a sort of political harangue to 
a number of people there, and I, along with a few other 
men, went to the police-station with him. 

2862. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What side was 
he of? — He belonged to the Bog-side party. 

2863. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Do you mean the city 
police station? — Yes. 

2864. Beyond Bishop’s-gate, next the gaol ? — Yes. 
We searched him and left him there. We remained 
for some little time, and then I, with another consta- 
bulary man, went back, down as far as where Society- 
street opens on Bishop-street, and we met the Head- 
Constable there. 

2865. What is- the name of the constabulary man 
that was along with you ? — Sub-Constable Byrne. 

2866. Is he here do you know? — He is not. 

2867. Where is he stationed ? — At Eglinton. 

2868. You met your Head-Constable, that is Davis ? 
— Yes ; we went down Society-street then, and when we 
reached as far as the comer of the house where the 
cannon is kept, there were a great number of people — 
over 100, there on the walk — and about it as low 
down as Butcher’s-gate. We went down Meeting- 
house-row, in the direction of Butcher’s-gate, and when 
coming near to Cunningham’s comer we saw stones 
firing from the direction of the gate. 

2869. As far as you observed at that time, of what 
party were those on the wall and gate composed? — 
Those on the wall and in the vicinity of the gun-room 
were the Apprentice Boy party, but the party under 
the gate belonged to the Bog-side party. 

2870. And stones were being thrown from the direc- 
tion of the gate? — Yes, up Butcher-street, and the 
Head-Constable ordered us to fix swords, and I heard 
a voice from the gate shouting in derision “fix 
bayonets.” When we reached down as far as the 
comer there was a young lad stationed under the lamp 
with stones in his hand, and one of the men ran to 
catch him. He ran across the street. The man ran 
after him, and then without any provocation whatever 
from the police, the party under the gate and about it 
commenced to stone the police violently. There is no 
doubt, when the police were massing at Butcher’s-gate, 
from the gate up was quite clear of people, and there 
was no opposing party before them. 

2871. In Butcher-street, from the gate up, there 
was no opposing party ? — There was no opposing party 
but the police. There were five men there at the time. 

287 2. Was this the time at which the Bog-side party 
were gathered in the Diamond, unable to come down 

B 



through the Butcher’s-gate? — No, it was after that ; it 
must be after that. I received a very severe blow on 
the left eyebrow. At the time we were in Butcher- 
street stones were thrown. I was struck in the eye, 
and the mark of it is there still. My eye was closed, 
and blood running from it profusely. 

2873. You say that, at the time the police met the 
stone-firing, the space from Butcher’s-gate up to the 
Diamond was clear ? — It was. 

2874. Where did you go after that? — Up to the 
Diamond. 

2875. As far as you can charge your memory, what 
hour was this ? — It was near, I suppose, nine o’clock. 

2876. When you went to the Diamond did you find 
any people there ? — No, there were not many in it at 
that time. 

2877. What was the next thing you saw in the 
history of the night’s transactions?— Well, I suppose 
there was firing in Butcher-street at that time. 

2878. Some firing? — Yes. 

2879. By the constabulary ? — Yes. 

2880. The constabulary were, I believe, being 
“ peppered” with stones, and the stones got thicker ? — 
They did. 

2881. And the lives of the police were greatly in 
danger? — Yes. 

2882. And the lives of the police being in danger, 
certain of the police fired? — Yes. 

2883. And nothing happened in the way of death 
or wounds — is not that so ? — No, no one was injured ; 
but the parties fell back, and then the constabulary 
went up as far as the Diamond. 

2884. At this time what was the strength of the 
constabulary? — Five men. 

2885. But I suppose those five men effected a 
j unction in the Diamond with another painty ? — No, 
there were none others when they came up, at least, 
to meet them there. It was then I told the Head 
Constable of the cut on my eye. I went forward and 
showed him my eye — that it was almost knocked out, 
and I asked him to go with me to the doctor to get it 
dressed, and after some time we went up as far as the 
hotel to see the Mayor. We waited some time there, 
and the Head Constable came in and said the Mayor 
was not in the hotel ; that he had gone to his own 
place, he was informed. We then went down to the 
Mayor’s house, and the servant told us he must be at 
the hotel, for he had left the house to go out, and had 
not returned. We went back to the hotel again, and 
endeavoured to see him, but we could not ; we would 
not be admitted. 

2886. I suppose all this time the row was getting 
warmer and warmer outside ? — No, there was a lull 
for a time after the firing. 

2887. Did you hear pistol shots again about that 
time? — No, I did not hear any pistol shots. 

2888. From the time the first volley was fired by 
the constabulary ? — No. 

2889. You did not see the Mayor the second time 
you went back ? — -No. 

2890. This firing in Butcher-street — you have been 
present during the entire of these proceedings ? — Ihave. 

2891. This is, I believe, the first time the firing in 
Butcher-street has been mentioned. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. Stafford men- 
tioned that he heard it. 

2892. Sir. M‘Laughlin (to witness). — You left, you 

say, without seeing the Mayor ? — I left without seeing 
him. We endeavoured to see him 

2893. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Where did you 
go to then ? — We went down to Dr. Dunn’s Medical 
Hall at the Diamond. 

2894. Mr. M'Laugldin . — To get your eye dressed ? 
— Yes. I got it dressed, and went out on duty again 
•with the head-constable. I did not like to leave the 
men, they were so few, and I went out again, and did 
duly as long as I could, and Mr. Stafford came up 
when we were standing at tire Corporation Hall, and 
his attention being called to the wound I had received, 
by the head-constable, he ordered me to my barrack. 

N 
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Firm Day. 2895. And you saw no more that night? — I saw no 
. ~ more that night. 

j ugus . 2896. Can you tell me the names of the constables 

Sub-Con- sent for trial? — Yes, Head Constable Davis, Acting 
stable Patrick Constable M'Laughlin, Constables Hanalian, Price, 
orroghan. Patterson, M'Cutcheon, Byrne, Potters, Reid, and 
Patrick O’Reilly. 

2897. Give me the names of any other Constables 
that were out that night ? — Sub-Constable Kilcauly. 

2898. Is that the mounted man ? — No, O’Donnell 
is the mounted man. 

2899. Was O’Donnell there that night? — He was. 

2900. Tell me any other Constable t— -Sub-Constable 
Rutherford and Constable Kennedy. 

2901. That is the tall powerful man at Waterside? 
— He is a big sized man. 

2902. Is Constable Kennedy in command at the 
Waterside station ? — He is. 

2903. What men had he under his command at 
that time ? — M'Lauglilin, Reid, O’Reilly, and Duffy, 
I think. 

2904. What is Duffy’s Christian name ? — Patrick. 

2905. Is he a Sub-Constable ? — He is. 

2906. He is not sent for trial ? — No. 

2907. These men were also out that night ? — I think 
Duffy was not. 

2908. You saw nothing more ? — Nothing more from 
the time I went to barrack. 

2909. Mr, Commissioner Morphy. — I want to ask 
you a few questions. The first firing you heard you 
said was so great that you thought cannon had been 
brought out. Are you able to say, from the discharge, 
whether there were more shots than one in that firing ? 
— There would be at least from the report a dozen. 

2910. And as well as you can fix the particular 
place, would you say it took place from Mr. Ramsay’s 
corner — the corner of Society-street, where it opens on 
Bishop-street ? — About that locality — I was in Ferry- 
quay-street at the time. 

2911. And immediately after you heard those shots 
you saw the crowd rushing from the place ? — Yes. 
Bishop-street was full of people, running from that 
direction towards the Diamond. 

2912. Did you answer to Mr. M'Laughlin that you 
distinguished the crowd, so running towards the Dia- 
mond, as being of the Bog-side party ? — They were the 
Bog-side men. They belonged to that party principally. 
I saw a great number of them. 

2913. Is it your opinion that they were in retreat 
from the firing ? — They were in retreat from the fixing 
— flying from it. 

2914. Flying from it? — No doubt of it — women 
and men running down the street. 

2915. These cannon that you saw that night in the 
house where .you were on patrol, were they so mounted 
that they could be easily put out of the building and 
brought into action ? — Quite easily — they were on the 
ground floor, so mounted that they could be brought 
into the street without much difficulty ; two men could 
bring out the heaviest of them. 

2916. Axe you aware yourself whether there was 
any opposing faction or crowd out that night ? — No; 
from the time I went on duty, there was none in sight 
of the gun-room. 

2917. I don’t mean in sight of the gun-i'oom, but 
was there great excitement, and a rumour of another 
opposing party being out ? — There was a great deal of 
excitement. I suppose the eonstabulai-y men were 
placed to prevent the guns being brought into action 
if they were loaded by one party against the other? — 
And to prevent them being interfered with by the 
opposing party. 

2918. To prevent them getting possession of them 
and turning them on the party to whom they be- 
longed? — Yes. 

2919. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — On the night of 
the 20th of July did you see any magistrate outside 
the wall ? — The night of Mr. Dowse’s lecture I saw 
the Mayor once, standing on the sidewalk next to 
Ferryquay-street. 



2920. Was that shortly after the party came down 
Bishop-street? — It was shortly after. 

2921. You say some of the constabulary were in 
Bishop-street as they came down? — They were, most 
of them. 

2922. When did the attacking party show their 
weapons ? — When within about ten yards of the Hall 
four that were in the front drew their bludgeons from 
under their coats and gave a kind of shout to “ come 
on boys,” and, without going forward to the door to 
ask admission or the like of that, they just rushed 
forward and made the attack on the door. 

2923. How far were the constabulai-y from them at 
that time? — A few perches. They were scattered. 
The police were not standing at all, but going back- 
wards and forwards along the street. 

2924. Did you see some of the local police — the 
men at the door — try to arrest these men ? — No, they 
did not. They tried to put them back after they 
made the attack. 

2925. After they made the attack ? — Yes. 

2926. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Had you a 
view of the exact position of the city constables when 
the party made the rush at the door? — Previous to 
the rush I had the opportunity. They were standing 
on each side of the half-door. The door opens in the 
centre, in halves. One half was shut, and the public 
were entering by the other half, which was left open, 
and the city police were standing on each side of it. 

2927. At the little railing up at each side? — Yes. 

2928. When the rush was made at the door were 
you able to see what the city police did? — No. 

2929. Mx-. Commissioner Exham. — Was the rush 
sudden? — Quite sudden. They marched on steadily 
until within nine or ten yards of the door. 

2930. And then they suddenly pulled out these 
things and made the rush ? — Yes, and after they re- 
formed they concealed the weapons again and marehed 
through the town. 

2931. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — They marched 
through the town ? — Yes. 

2932. Were you able to form an estimate of their 
number? — At least forty were in the mob that 
marched down, and there was a number of people 
along with them, on each side of the street. 

2933. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — After re-forming 
— the main body — how long was it before they came 
back to the Hall? — They were away about ten 
minutes. 

2934. Then you observed the stone-throwing at the 

windows ? — Yes. The first stone-throwing I ob- 

served was at a number of people standing at the 
Butcher-street side of the Diamond. 

2935. Were the persons standing at the Butcher- 
street side of the Diamond the Bog-side people or 
party? — The Bog-side people. 

2936. Did they begin to return the stones at the 
other party ? — Not answered. 

2937. Did the party fire much? — They did, until 
the military came. A serious riot took place. 

2938. But did you observe that the other crowd — 
the Apprentice Boys’ crowd — did you obsei-ve them 
breaking the windows of the hall — did you see them 
do that? — Yes; missiles were thrown by them im- 
mediately after they marched down ; and the attack 
was repulsed, and they were driven back from the 
door ; stones or some missiles were tin-own out of the 
windows, and I heard the glass flying, near to where 
Mr. O’Neill was standing. 

2939. Could you see Mr. O’Neill ? — I could. 

2940. Inside? — Inside. 

2941. At that time the shutters had not been 
closed ? — No, nor were they closed in that part of the 
building — that is not the lecture room. 

2942. That is the Round-room ? — That is the Round- 

2943. Did you afterwards see, while you werethei-e, 
the other portion of the windows smashed ? — No, I did 
not see them smashed ; the next day I saw the glass. 

2944. How was it that the constabulary about 
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there did not make an effort to prevent the breaking 
of the windows ? — I suppose they were too scattered. 

2945. Too scattered? — And too few, there really 
was not enough of force ; and I think it would be un- 
wise to make arrests if we could avoid it. It would 
take all the men we had to arrest one man. 

2946. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — It would take 
three or four to bring a man to barrack, and then the 
place would be left unprotected while you were away ? 
— Yes. They were identified. A number of them 
were identified and sent for trial. 

2947. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — It would be 
just as unwise for the city police to attempt to arrest 
them ? — It would take all the police there to take one 
to the station, from the crowd that filled the place. 

2948. As the party rushed down to the door of the 
Hall, did you discern anything like an opening of the 



city police, to make room for them ? — I did not. But 
I would not be surprised at it either, seeing a body of 
men coming down better armed than the city police 

2949. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — They could not 
stand before them ? — They could not. 

2950. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They could not 
stand the rush? — They could not. 

2951. Suppose you were there yourself, with an 
equal number of your own comrades, do you think you 
could prevent the rush to the door? — I could not, if we 
were armed as the city police were on that occasion. 

2952. If you were armed as the city police were, 
with an equal number of your own force, you could 
not prevent the rush at the door ? — I could not prevent 
the rush at the door. It is impossible five or six men 
could prevent forty men rushing in. 



John Courtney examined by Mr. M'Laughlin. 



2953. You were examined before the magistrates 1 
—Yes. 

2954. You remember the night of the attack on 
the Hall ?— Yes, I do. 

2955. I believe at that time you were in the em- 
ployment of your brother, a person who keeps a shop 
at the corner of London-street and Society-street ? — 
Yes. 

2956. I believe the Hibernia Flute Band room 
was towards the rear of your brother’s premises, with 
a gate opening into London-street? — Yes. 

2957. On the day of the night on which the attack 
was made — don’t mention any names — but did you 
see quantities of drink sent into that room ? — I did. 

2958. Do you remember, after the drink was sent 
into the room, seeing a number of persons gathering 
and going up the stairs ? — Yes. 

2959. Now, do you remember seeing, later in the 
evening, any of those persons coming down the stairs ? 
— Yes, I do, several. 

2960. About how many did come down stairs and 
turn out? — About 150, to the best of my opinion. 

2961. There is a long entry towards the rear ? — Yes, 
the gate opens upon the rear. 

2962. Did you see them falling in there at that 

gate ? — Yes ; the word was given to 

2963. The word was given to fall in? — Yes. I did 
not see the man that gave it. 

2964. Did you mention before the magistrates the 
name of the man who gave it ? — No, I did not. 

2965. Under the direction of somebody they fell 
in?— Yes. 



2966. And then marched away ? — Yes. 

2967. That somebody under whose direction they 
fell in and marched away did not go with the main 
body ? — I did not see him follow. 

2968. When the word was given they marched out? 

2969. They were in command of a certain person? 
— I do not know that : I saw a person standing in front 
when they got the word. 

2970. Did you see that person come back before the 
main body came back to London-street ? — Yes. 

2971. Was that after the repulse at the Hall? — 
Yes. 

2972. Did you see any of those that marched out 
afterwards in the band room that night ? — Yes ; some 
of them came in at the gateway. 

2973. And I believe they were manufacturing 
weapons ? — Yes. 

2974. But the weapons they were manufacturing 
were not these [exhibiting the toothed bludgeonl ? — 
No. 

2975. Mr. Commissioner Exham What weapons 

were they manufacturing ? — They were breaking up 
crates and boxes. 

2976. Do you know a good number of those 
(bludgeons) remained with the police after the repulse ? 
—No. 

2977. Did any of the whiskey that went up stairs 
ever come down — unless inside the men ? — No, I never 
saw it. 



Mr. William Young examined by Mr. M‘Laugldin, 



2978. You are a merchant in Derry? — Yes. 

2979. Residing here for the space of ten or twelve 
years ? — For fifteen years. 

2980. I believe you are largely in business, and 
know the public feeling well ? — I do a large business, 
in the provision and grain trade. 

2981. In that capacity you travel a good deal 
through the county and its neighbourhood? — I do. 

2982. I believe you are a Liberal in politics and a 
Presbyterian in religion ? — Yes, I am. 

2983. You took a prominent part in the late elec- 
tion proceedings ? — Rather. 

2984. Do you remember the night of the attack on 
the Corporation Hall ? — I do. 

2985. Drawing your attention to one portion, and to 

one portion alone, of the proceeding, -were you present 
when Mr. George M'Carter and Mr. Charles . O’Neill 
went to the Mayor about the threatened attack, or do 
you know that they did go?— The first information we 
got was 

2986. First — I suppose you were one of the com- 
mittee who had charge of the arrangements? — Yes; 
we desired Mr. Dowse to write to Sir Edward Reid, 

D 



Mr. Reid at that time, and he did so. Then we 
heard there were certain preparations being made, to 
make it more serious afterwards, and we engaged a 
number of men to protect ourselves. 

2987. These men were, I believe, engaged by you ? 
— They were. I was the only man in the place at the 
time that was acquainted with, or at least accustomed 
to, engaging labouring men in the town. 

2988. You occasionally have to engage men in con- 
nexion with shipping — to unload vessels, and all that? 
— Yes. 

2989. Now, how many men did you engage, for the 
purposes of protection? — Fifty. 

2990. Did you engage them, directly or indirectly, 
for any other purpose except to preserve yourselves 
from any invasion or attack ? — I engaged them for 
nothing else but to stand in the lobby of the Hall, 
ranged at both sides, and they had no weapons of anv 
description or form ; and when the party attacked the 
Hall, they all mustered together to the door, and by 
that means prevented their getting in ; but they had 
no weapons of any kind. 

2991. You had not sufficient confidence in the ar- 

N 2 
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Fifth Day. rangements that would be made, to dispense with 
— 7 ,o y° ur taking this precaution yourselves ? — The thing 
"5“*_ • looked serious from the information we got. 

Mr. William 2992. And the actual attack, afterwards made, jus- 
Young. tilled the information received ? — The actual attack 
was just as the information warned us. 

2993. With respect to the information you got, did 
you hear that things like this (the bludgeon previously 
produced) were being prepared at a certain establish- 
ment ? — We got information first that there would be 
an attack ; then we got information that certain 
weapons — I don’t know what precisely — were being 
prepared. 

2994. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — B ut some 
weapons ? — Yes. 

2995. Mr. M‘La/ughlin . — Where were you when the 
attack was made 1 — I was standing looking out of the 
window in the Round Hall. 

2996. I suppose what you saw corresponds with 
what has been already described ? — Yes. 

2997. Did you see anything of the affair of the 28tli 
of April ? — No ; I saw nothing of it. 

2998. You are not originally a native of Derry ? — 
No. 

2999. I would say from your accent you are a 
Scotchman ? — Yes. 

3000. And you have been living here many years ? 
— Yes. 

3001. Do you know of these displays that have 
taken place here from time to time ? — Yes. 

3002. Do you think they tend to the peace of the 
city or the reverse ? — Latterly, I think they have a 
tendency very materially to the reverse. 

3003. In your opinion — you are a man of expe- 
rience — are they injurious to commerce? — Well,! could 
not say that — we don’t mind them. 

3004. But you have observed different classes of 
the people — some in your own employment — do they 
mind them ? — Well, I could not tell. 

3005. Is there not a good deal of discussion amongst 
them about these things? — There is a discussion 
about through the town. I cannot speak for my own 
men, for I never inquired ; but they have a bad ten- 
dency, if men are inclined to go out at all hours. 

3006. You are talking of those who take part in 
the displays, but I am talking of those who differ in 
religion, and politics from those joining — they don’t 
like these displays ? — They do not. 

3007. And they have a tendency to create riot? — I 
have no doubt of it. I think they take many persons 
to the public-house. 

3008. You would have no displays of any sort? : — I 
would say, if they have any displays, let them be kept 
within doors. 

3009. Mr. Commissioner Exham:. — A s far as your 
experience goes, you would put a stop to displays of 
every kind ? — I would. 

3010. Mr. M‘LaugJdin . — Do you know whether 
much public confidence exists in the city police ? — I 
have no direct knowledge of it. 

3011. But as regards public feeling? — We had not 
much confidence in them on the night of the lecture — 
that is all I know. 

3012. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — T hey were not 
so formed, or in such numbers, as to be able to pre- 
vent the men getting in ? — There were only eight of 
them at the hall door — four at each side. 

3013. Mr. M‘Iaughhn . — Though the authorities had 
been warned that some such thing was to be appre- 
hended ? — Yes, I understood Mr. Dowse so told them. 

3014. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W ere you ap- 
prized by the gentlemen, when they came back, that 
Sir Edward Reid stated to them the preparations he 
intended to make ? — No. 

3015. You did not know of that? — No. 



3016. We heard from Mr. Hogg that Sir Edward 
Reid stated to him and to the other gentlemen the 
preparations he intended to make, and that they were 
satisfied? — We acted on something we heard after 
that. 

3017. Did you believe that Sir Edward Reid was 
going to make preparations? — We understood, from 
his getting notice from Mr. Dowse, that he would make 
preparations. Of course I could not say for certain 
that Mr. Dowse got an answer, but I suppose he did. 

3018. Do you consider, from what you have seen 
and know of public feeling, that it would be better to 
have one force, say of the Irish Constabulary, as the 
police of this city ?-— Decidedly. 

3019. A force altogether of one denomination, and 
that denomination the regular constabulary of the 
country ? — Yes. 

3020. Mr. M‘Langhlin. — You don’t mean of one 
religious denomination ? — No — no. 

3021. Mr. Commissioner E xit am . — By one denomi- 
nation I mean one force, one body — not a mixed body 
— not two separate and distinct bodies — -but one force, 
and that force the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. 

3022. As far as you know, would the inhabitants of 
this city have any objection to pay increased taxation, 
if necessary, for that force ? — Whatever may be neces- 
sary, I suppose not. 

3023. You yourself as a taxpayer here — as one of 
the largest in town — would have no objection to pay 
your fair quota for getting increased protection ? — No ; 
and I suppose I am one of ten of the largest tax- 
payers here. 

3024. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You think 
those processions tend materially to disturb the public 
peace and tend to create riots ? — Yes. 

3025. Now, on the eve of any of these processions 
are you able to notice any change in the people ? — 1 
never saw a cannon fired, although I am fifteen years 
in Derry. 

3026. Do you know that the people are set more 
against each other on the eve of these processions, and 
that they embitter political and religious feeling 
between parties ? — Naturally they do ; no doubt of it. 

3027. I suppose you have in your employment 
people of different religious persuasions ? — Yes ; I 
never asked them, but it is the fact. 

3028. You have in your employment Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, and Presbyterians ? — Yes. 

3029. And I suppose, excepting when these special 
occasions engender bitter feelings, they get on very 
well together ? — Oh, yes. I never saw any ill-feeling 
in my place. 

3030. Of one towards another? — No. 

3031. Has the anxiety of yourself and other gentle- 
men in business, with respect to these processions, 
increased latterly ? — Yes ; because the excitement of 
the denomination that look upon them as antagonistic 
to them is getting more bitter — more liable to break 
out, as you might call it. 

3032. More likely to break out — seeking to oppose 
— you think ? — No doubt of it. 

3033. Looking on them as offensive, you think, then, 
the resolution is gaining ground to offer opposition to 
them ? — Well, I think so. 

3034. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Armed opposi- 
tion ? — I could not say that. 

3035. Did you hear anything of this large quantity 
of arms being got? — Oh, I never heard anything of 
it until I heard it ventilated or spoken of here — or at 
least since I read the report, for I was not here. 

3036. Mr. M'Laughlin. — I suppose the men whose 
statements conveyed the information of these arms, 
being in existence, are men in whose word you have 
confidence? — No doubt they are; no doubt of that. 
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3037. You are in charge of the Waterside station 
of the Derry constabulary ? — I am. 

3038. You have been so for some time? — For two 
years past. 

3039. Now, Waterside is a part of the city, in which 
there is average turbulence, I would say?— Well, it 
is, I am sorry to say. 

3040. I believe there used to be rowing at Water- 
side even when there was none in the city proper ? — I 
believe so ; but I am happy to say it has greatly im- 
proved. For the last two years it has been consider- 
ably quieter. 

3041. Were you on duty on the night of the 
attack on the Corporation Hall ? — I was. I was 
mixed up with nearly everything of impoitance that 
has occurred in Deny for the past two years. 

3042. Tell the Commissioners, in your own way, 
what you saw on the night of the attack on the Hall ? — 
Well, sir, I, with what men could be spared from 
Waterside, were brought over to the city under 
Inspector Stafford, and Head-Constable Bailey, and 
other men. We were some eight or ten in all. We 
anticipated an attack would take place, from what we 
heard during the day, and we were scattered about 
the Hall — what we call the north part of the Town Hall. 
We noticed this attacking party coming down London- 
street in a solid body together, with somewhat a mili- 
tary appearance. When they came within a few yards of 
the Hall they broke into a “ double ” or, as you would 
call it, a trot, and made a great onset to get inside the 
Hall by force. Mr. Hogg, the tall young man, was 
inside. I noticed him. He resisted them going in, 
and when they found they could not get in, on the 
fh'st attack, they drew sticks from under their arms 
and coats, and those few city police on each side of 
the Hall, guarding or rendering what assistance they 
could, they laid on very severely with the sticks. 

3043. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — They laid on 
the city police ? — They did. I called head constable 
Burley and said “ This is very bad — these poor fellows 
will be killed”— the city police. We rushed in and 
pushed back what I would call the leaders of the Ap- 
prentice Boy party, and got the attack repulsed or the 
party driven back. They then scattered about the 
Diamond — what we call the Apprentice Boy party — 
and re-formed here and there, but there was nothing 
of such an attack again by them. Soon after that the 
stone-throwing took place, but Mr. O’Neill, one of the 
magistrates, had noticed this from what is called the 
round room window, and he then consulted with others 
inside, and thought of sending for the military, and 
the military were sent for. I noticed Sir Edward 
Beid making himself very active during the night to 
preserve the peace. The great crush, or rush, was over 
and the harm done before the military got over to us, 
but the stone-throwing was going on from Ferryquay- 
street, and I saw Sir Edward Beid moving around 
from place to place, in the Diamond. I told him they 
were throwing stones from Ferry quay-street, and I, 
with constable Dunne and Sir Edward Beid, went 
and reasoned with the people to drop stone-throwing, 
and some walked away. A man who is known as the 
leader of the Apprentice Boys, Mr. Ferguson, ap- 
peared amongst them, and said “Drop stone-throwing. 
Gome away from this ” — then they tinned down Pump- 
street ; but I may say the whole city was for a con- 
siderable time in confusion, especially the place about 
the Diamond. 

3044. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did you observe 
the Bog-side party out that night? — Yes, I did. I 
identified some of them on both sides, and so did the 
city police, but there was a great deal of the Bog-side 
party in Butcher-street. 

3045. Were they throwing stones at their adver- 
saries ? — They were. 

3046. You had not force enough to prevent it ? — 
That is the great failure in all our rioting — we have 
not force to meet these things. 
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3047. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — When there is Au 'J ust 
a party conflict do the city police get their share of Constable 
what is going? — We always get it from the mob o 
both sides. 

3048. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do they give it 
to the city police as well ? — Oh, they do not spare 
them. 

3049. You saw the city police get their share — you 

were along with them ? — I was. I would not wish to 
be on duty with them on such unpleasant occasions, 
when they could do no more 

3050. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — They are not 
aimed? — All they can do is handle the sticks which 
they have. 

305 1 . Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You say you saw 
Sir Edward Beid almost the whole evening ? — I did. He 
was very active. 

3052. He was Mayor at that time ? — He was. 

3053. He was doing all he could — remonstrating 
with both sides ? — Yes. 

3054. And you too? — Yes. 

3055. Doing your best ? — Yes. 

3056. Tell me this. Is it correct to represent that 
when the rash was made by the attacking party, the 
city police at the door opened for them to enable them 
to make the rash ? — I don’t believe they did anything 
of the sort. They were posted at each side of the 
door and they straggled to keep the crowd back, and 
the Apprentice Boys laid on them with their clubs or 
square weapons. 

3057. You saw them strike the city police? — I did. 

They got a good deal from them ; they (the attacking 
party) had staves, long, broad, and round. 

3058. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The city police, 
did they attempt to drive them off? — They did; they 
could do no more than they did that night. 

3059. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you say the 
city police exerted themselves as fairly, in proportion, 
as your men did ? — I do ; but unfortunately it is the 
case when there is serious rioting or stone-throwing 
they have nothing but their sticks. 

3060. They had nothing but sticks in their hands ? 

— Nothing but sticks. 

3061. They have not even the baton, such as th'e 
Dublin police have ? — No. 

3062. Nor any side-arms ? — No. 

3063. No sword or anything of that sort? — No. 

They are always overpowered ; and I don’t wonder at 
them hiding sometimes, or going out of the way, for 
they have nothing to defend themselves with. 

3064. Did you observe any other magistrate that 
evening outside the door except Sir Edward Beid ? — I 
observed Mr. O’Neill. 

3065. He came out? — He did, and went to meet the 
military, and met them coming up. I saw him standing 
with the military officer on duty thex - e. 

3066. To the best of your belief your own force did 
their best that evening to prevent tumult, preserve 
the public peace, and make arrests ? — We did all we 
could ; we made out a good many of them ; different 
parties. 

3067. Mr. M‘Lauglilin . — Do you say that the city 
police did all they could that night to preserve the 
peace and make arrests, and could do no more ? — X do 
not know about arrests ; but they could not do more ; 
they were overpowered at the attack on the Hall ; 
they were overpowered and had to give way and leave 
the place. 

3068. Go now to the next local disturbance you 
saw — was it at the visit of Prince Arthur? 

3069. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Before we go to 
that I would like to know about the affair at the 
Glen the 12th of July before that? — That was on a 
Sunday. 

3070. Yes; you were there on the Monday ? — I was, 
with Mi - . Stafford. 

3071. You heard what has been described about 
there being 700 men in the Glen drawn up in ambush ? 
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Fifth dav. —They were there ranged in different positions some- 3090. About how many had the crowd increased to- 

what of a military description. then ?— 1 To between two and three hundred. 

August^ 23. 3072 About how many were there in the Glen to 3091. Was the band playing then!— They were 

Constable oppose the other side? — I should say some four or five playing different airs — I think “ Patrick’s Day 

Thomas hundred at least. then they got up “The Wearing of the Green —that 

Henry 3073. Were they all armed?— They seemed to be is an air sometimes played amongst them ; and as they 

enne y. armed, but the whole assembly seemed to be strangers walked along Foyle-street some shots were fired, oc- 

from one part or another. casionally, on the way. 

3074. They were all strangers— not Derry people? 3092. Is that considered a party tune?— In Derry ? 
— Yes. There was a very large body of Orangemen It is known in Derry as a party tune. 

— seven or eight hundred — marching, before they broke 3093. Would you say “Patrick’s Day” is looked 

U p_ ' on here as a party tune? — Oh, it is. 

3075. Were they armed ?— They had about ninety Mr. M‘Laughlin.—li played by Roman Catholics 

guns— in addition to small arms— pistols. the other party look upon it as an offensive air. 

3076. Had the Glen party guns as well as pistols 3094. Mr. Commissioner Exham [to witness].— 

and revolvers ?— Yes ; I saw guns with them too. Do you recollect any of these parties being brought 

3077. Did you come into Derry that evening ?— Yes. before the magistrates for their conduct that day when 

I was out in Derry after the Glen business was finished, passing over the bridge? — I know the toll collector 

3078. Did you see some rioting that evening ? — made out a good many of them, and they were sum- 

There was some at Ferryquay-gate between the Orange- moned by him for not paying the toll, and the magis- 

men and the Roman Catholic party. trate inflicted fines of 2s. 6c?., in some cases 4s. 6d 

3079. Do you know was any arrest made that night 3095. About how many were summoned ? — A good 

in the town ? — There were several arrests. I saw the many — about twelve or fourteen I think — I am not 
men make arrests in town. very clear as to that now. 

3080. Do you know anything of the arrest of a man 3096. When they passed the toll bridge what o’clock 

named Doherty ?— Yes ; I think Acting-constable was it, that evening ?— Between two and three. 
O’Donnell and Head-constable Bailey arrested him 3097. Did you go after them?— We did, but a 
and another man named Wright. They were up in second band, what is called a workman’s band, went 

the police office the next day. Wright was of the over again to Waterside. 

Orange party, the other was not. . 3098. This is a third band ; there appears to be no 

3081. What was Doherty arrested for? — I am not want of bands here. Is it a sort of neutral band, this 

sure last one? — It is called “ The Bridge-street Band.” It 

3082. Did you hear at the police office investiga- is principally Roman Catholics belong to it. 

tion? — Yes. I did. There was some trial. I was 3099. Is it looked upon in Derry as a party band? 
not the prosecutor, and I did not stop long. — Oh, it is. 

3083. Was there a large number of each side out in 3100. Mr. McLaughlin. — Do you say the Trades- 

Derry that night of the 13th? — There was, and fight- man’s band, not the Hibernia Flute Band, is regarded 

ing was going on between them, and there was a stir in Derry as a party band ? — Well, I heard the remark 

up about Tanmaherin — about four miles from this. In made. 

the year ’67 a few dozen Orangemen, passing over the 3101. Is it, or is it not, a party band? — I am en- 
little bridge there, were set on and beat, and the little deavouring to give whetever information I can ; I am 
orhaments connected with the society broken and scat- not a member of it. 

tered about ; and the spirit of revenge was in the 3102. Now, do you say that the Tradesman’s band 
Orangemen about the country since, and that, I sup- is regarded in Derry as a party band? — Well, I heard 
pose led to the display on the last 12th, but the it remarked as one, and I heard the Britannia remarked 
Orangemen did not come down the Glen. as another, and I heard the Bog-side. 

3084. Were you in the glen on the last 12th too? 3103. Is the Tradesman’s band regarded as a party 

—I was there — there was a large crowd. I was not band just as the Britannia Flute Band ? — Well, I would 
there immediately with them. Sub-Inspector Ranley say their movements are not so much looked after as 
from Longford was, and I had to stay with him. the Bog-side. 

3085. Well, passing from that, what next did you see 3104. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — T he other band 

after the night of the 20th July. Do you recollect that came across at two o’clock, where did they go to ? 
the night of Mr. Dowse’s return ? — I do. I was not — They passed along Foyle-street, the crowd still in- 
here, I was at Waterside. creasing, until they came to Waterloo-place, and 

3086. You knew nothing of what took place that turned into William-street. 

night in Derry ? — Nothing — but I knew enough of the 3105. Had they a flag with them ? — They had. 

announcement of his final return. 3106. And unfurled ? — And unfurled. It was ex- 

3087. Do you recollect last St. Stephen’s day ? — I do hibited. 

very well. I have a clear recollection of that day. 3107. And at the time it was exhibited were they 
What are called the Bog-side band, or the Hibernia playing “The Wearing of the Green”?— Sometimes 
band, with their peculiar flag, a white flag, with, I they were playing it. 

think, green fringe on it, and -without a crown, came 3108. Did you and Mr. Stafford, with your party, 
over to Waterside about one o’clock in the day, on the follow them? — We did, and Sub-Constable Duffy ar- 
26th of December. rested one of the leaders for firing a pistol in the 

3088. Were there many with them? — More than a crowd. 

hundred, at the time when they came over the bridge. 3109. Were they firing pistols then? — They were. 
Some that came along the bridge, did not come over, in The pistols were fired only when they halted down at 
consequence of having to pay the toll, therefore they the Bog-side. 

stopped. They took some refreshment at a public- 3110. When you say they were firing pistols was it 
house, at Waterside. Whatever men I had, I tinned as a mark of defiance, or anything of that sort? — Oh,, 
out, and kept moving about the streets. no. It was in a kind of bravado. They fired in the 

3089. At your side ? — At my side — after they stop- air. 

ped some half hour, or hour, at the public-house, they 3111. They had no object? — Nothing except apiece 
returned. At the new bridge, I met Mr. Stafford of folly. 

fortunately, and we were able to get all our men to- 3112. Where did they go to then?— They scattered 
getlier, and we followed them over the bridge. When down into whatever place or room they used to 
they came to the toll-house some of them did force their codge their little affairs in, but I know they broke up 
way amongst the collectors, and assaulted them — they these. 

were a very large body then — and they passed along 3113. Have they a place of meeting? — They have a 
Foyle-street. a place where they form, and leave, and return to. 
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3114. A sort of society-room or place? — I think so. 

3115. Is that inside or outside the wall? — Outside 
the wall, at the Bog-side they call it. 

3116. Did you see anything more that day ? — Noth- 
ing. We returned to the barrack satisfied that we had 
preserved the peace. 

3117. Did nothing take place ? — Nothing took place 
but some moving about the street; nothing of any 
consequence. There might be a stone thrown, or a 
crack of a stick, but there was nothing of any conse- 
quence. 

3118. Do you know anything of the night the late 
Dr. Babington was elected Mayor? — Yes, there was a 
good deal of excitement regarding, I would say, the 
burning of the tar barrels. 

3119. Do you mean the night he was elected or the 
night he came into the office, or both ? — I do not know 
which, but I know on'one of the nights, whether it was 
the night he entered on his office or was elected, I 
don’t know, but there was a great deal of tar barrel 
burning at the Waterside. 

3120. You saw the last of them, I suppose?— Yes. 
I was amongst them, and kept patrolling. 

3121. Were there tar barrels at the Waterside ? — 
Yes. 

3122. Were you in the town that night? — I was 
not over here. 

3123. You were ranging about the Waterside? — 
Yes. ' 

3124. Was the Britannia handout that night? — 
Oh, there was no band with us that night. 

3125. Was there any opposing party that night? — 
Oh, it seemed to be matter that all the. people partook 
in. There was no feeling about it. 

3126. As far as you could observe, was the proceed- 
ing of the tar barrels, that night, looked upon as offen- 
sive to any party ? — Well, I think not. I know there 
was a strong feeling or opinion in favour of the late 
Mayor, but I would say it was principally amongst 
what are called the Protestant party. 

3127. Did you hear any of the Roman Catholics 
expressing themselves as offended or annoyed by it? — 
Well, no, I did not. 

31 28. On the night Mr. Dowse was declared elected, 

the 20th of November, did you see anything occur ? — 
No, nothing remarkable. We were at Waterside; 
there were some tar ban-els there — some stir 

3129. Nothing more than that? — No. 

3130. No opposing party ? — No, not that night. 

3131. Do you recollect the night the petition was 
decided, the 9th of February ? — Yes ; we saw a good 
deal of this. News came over to the Waterside that 
an attack was made on the police here, and that there 
was an affair at Bishopsgate, and fortunately for us 
the people at one side left us and went over to Derry. 

3132. They started the moment the news came? — 
Yes. 

3133. What was that crowd composed of? — Princi- 
pally of what they call the Roman Catholic class. 

3134. Did you come over, or keep at your post 
on the Waterside ? — I had only three or four men, 
and I knew they had a strong force in Derry. I there- 
fore thought it right to keep my men at Waterside 
that night. 

3135. Was there any conflict at your side that night ? 
— No ; we were all in harmony that night. 

3136. About what number would you say came 
across when that news arrived ? — A great many. I 
would say fifty passed over the bridge. 

3137. Were any of them armed? — I do not know 
what arms they had. I did not see any arms amongst 
them. 

3138. Now as to the night of the 28th of April 
last — where were you that night ? — I was one of those 
on duty in the Diamond, with Head Constable Davis 
and other men. 

3139. What was the first firing you heard that 
night ? — Well, I will come to that. The Prince came, 
•and we saw him in the different movements through 
the city. During the evening there was a good deal 



of excitement — there was cheering amongst the people, Fifth Dat. 
and then groaning when they met the opposite party, , 2 „ 

and these two bands were out. What is called the wgMS * 
Roman Catholic band escorted the Prince, going in Constable 
front with their flag, and they left him at the hotel. Thomas 
Immediately afterwards the Apprentice Boys, who had K^jLiy 
left the wall, came round through Society-street — they 
had a band, and they played opposite tunes to what 
their adversaries played. 

3140. When you say “opposite tunes,” was any 
band playing party tunes that day? — The Roman 
Catholic band when they first appeared in procession 
played “ Patrick’s Day.” I also heard them play 
“ God save the Queen,” opposite the Imperial Hotel, 
where the Prince was. Then afterwards the Appren- 
tice Boys’ band began to play their own peculiar airs. 

3141. What were they ? — “ Derry Walls Away,” 

“ The Protestant Boys ” — I heard that once or twice. 

3142. The other air — “ The Wearing of the Green” 

— did you hear that played 1 — Yes ; I heard that. 

3143. While they were carrying that white flag ? — 

Yes. 



3144. What time was that? — That was just as the 
Prince came — about three o’clock. 

3145. What happened then? — The Prince went 
into the Town Hall — we were about the sheds — there 
was a good deal of excitement. Bishop-street, here, 
and opposite the Imperial Hotel was crowded with 
people and the military force. We presented arms as 
he passed, and then went home to barracks. But the 
state of excitement, and the bad feeling was very evi- 
dent, and during the evening Mr. Stafford, our officer, 
directed us to get our accoutrements, and come back to 
Derry as soon as possible, from Waterside. We did. 
At a little before eight o’clock the head constable told 
us off on active duty. He gave three men with me 
for Ferry quay-street. At eight o’clock we took up 
our posts in different parts of the town. Soon after 
we heard shots fired at Bishop-street, in the direction 
of Society-street. The head constable came up to 



3146. About how many shots did you hear? — Two 
or three shots at first. I told the head constable, when 
he came up to me to see how we got on, to go up the 
street, as there was something wrong in Bishop-street. 

3147. You had been told off for a particular locality, 

lower down? — Ferryquay-street. As soon as we 

could get the men ready we went up to see what was 
wrong, and as we' turned Hasting’s Comer we saw a 
great rush coming down, and the first person we met 
said, “ My God, they are firing — they are killing one 
another there.” 

3148. Previous to this had you heard further shots ? 
— Previous to my going there I heard shots. 

3149. You heard a couple at first, you said? — I 

heard three, four, or five. Well, when we got up 
amongst the crowd we saw a man pulling a ramrod 
from two or three others. It was one of the ramrods 
of a cannon. We secured two or three prisoners . 

3150. The body you saw rushing down Bishop- 
street, what party would you say they belonged to ? 
— To what is called the Bog-side, or the Roman Catho- 
lic party. 

3151. What did you do after the contest about the 
ramrod ? — We escorted one or two prisoners to the 
barrack, and then we put on our appointments to go 
to the Diamond, properly prepared, as they were likely 
to give us another storming. 

3152. At that time you had nothing but your side- 
arms. From which side were the arrests you made 
that evening ? — I believe one of the Roman Catholics 
had taken the ramrod from some of the Protestant 
party. We brought two to the barrack. We did not 
know at the time what party they belonged to. 

3153. What did you do next? — We put on our 
pouches, and took our carabines in the barrack, and we 
returned to the Diamond and then scattered, and each 
man on the beat was told to go to the barrack and get 
his appointments and return to us. As soon as the 
men got together we formed and went down Butcher- 
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Fifth Day. 
August 23. 

Constable 

Thomas 

Kennedy. 



street, to the gate, to see how matters looked there. 
There was an immense crowd of the Bog-side party at 
Butcher’s Gate — a great many of the Apprentice Boy 
party further up, near the place where they have the 
cannon. Stone-throwing was actively going on when 
we got there. 

3154. Bo you mean at one another? — Yes ; the Ap- 
prentice Boy party would sometimes run down the 
wall to the top of the gate, and hurl down stones on 
those below, and then the Roman Catholic party would 
advance on them and throw stones, and there was ad- 
vancing and retreating for a long time, backwards and 
forwards. 

3155. Could you form an idea of about the number 
that was engaged in this proceeding ? — There was a 
very great body at the Butcher’s Gate of what is called 
the Roman Catholic party. 

3156. Were there hundreds.— There were hun- 
dreds. 

3157. At the other side how many ?— I could not 
exactly say how many of the Apprentice Boys, for 
they never got right in our view— they would make a 
rush, and then run back again. 

3158. What did you do? — I remonstrated with the 
parties. I asked them to go home. They said if we 
chased the Apprentice Boy party they would go home, 
but they would not leave the ground until they saw 
them put away. 

3159. What was done then ? — Stone-tlirowing went 
on, and a good many of the police were struck. 

3160. Did they throw stones at the police? — I 
believe the stones were thrown at us — at any rate, a 
good many of the men were struck. 

3161. From which party did the stones come, or did 
they come from both ? — I believe they came from both 
— they made no distinction as to us. We were mixed 
up with the two parties, and we got our share of the 
stones. 

3162. You happened to be mixed up between the 
two crowds, and in that way you got your share of the 
stones ? — Exactly. 

3163. What took place then? — Some of the men 
were hurt. Sorroghan, who was examined, got a sharp 
cut on the eye. It was bleeding freely. I told him to 
go to barrack. Another man named Reilly had his 
cap — the leaf of it — cut through with a stone, and his 
forehead injured. One arrest was made, a young 
fellow, for throwing stones, and Head-Constable Davis 
and three or four men escorted him to the police- 
station and left him there. 

3164. After that were any shots fired? — There 

wei-e. After this sharp attack of stone-throwing 
on the men, several of their muskets being struck 
too, I said to Constable 

3165. It is better not to mention names. — Well, we 



left that place, and went to the Diamond— we were 
overpowered — to see what would be done. Three or 
four men whom we saw joined us, and we then formed 
at the end of the Town Hall and stood together. A 
good deal of shots were fired round by the wall, on the 
east side of the wall. 

3166. Was that in the locality in which there had 
been the stone-throwing ? — It was where we had left. I 
then said to the Head-Constable — “Look for the Mayor 
— we are going to have a bad night of it in Derry.” 
He went to look for the Mayor. He came back saying 
it was all up, that he could not get him. I told him 
to get a magistrate. He came back again ; no magis- 
trate came near us ; at last, we were joined by our 
own officer, Mr. Stafford, and Mr. Thompson. 

3167. Previous to Mr. Thompson coming up, was 
there any firing of your men? — Firing of our men, 
no, we heard a firing in Butcher-street. 

3168. Was that after Mr. Thompson came up or 
before ? — There were some shots fired before he came 
up. 

3169. At what period were the shots fired before 
he came up. Was it after you came back to the 
Diamond? — We were standing at the interior of 
Butcher’s Gate when the shots were fired; whatever 
men of the constabulary were there then foimed, and 
came up to the Town Hall. 

3170. What took place after that? — Mr. Stafford 
came to us, and Mr. Thompson, the Borough magis- 
trate. I spoke to Mr. Thompson, and said I was 
very glad he had come, as we were badly treated 
there all the night. Mr. Stafford, Mr. Thompson, and 
Head Constable Davis went aside and had some con- 
versation of a private nature. Soon after that Mr. 
Stafford gave the word “ attention — right face,” and 
marched us from the end of the Diamond at the 
nearest part of the Town Hall to Butcher-street 
again, and when we came opposite Butcher-street he 
halted us, and left the Head Constable in charge, and 
he and Mr. Thompson went to take a survey of 
Butcher-street before he would bring us again to the 
gate. During his absence this unfortunate affair — 
the firing — took place. 

3171. Your men in the Diamond went away as 
we have heard ? — Yes. 

3172. What happened while you were there? — 
There was a large crowd collected at one comer — I 
would say of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — As it is now past form 
o’clock and I have some more questions to ask Con- 
stable Kennedy, it might be better to adjourn now. 

Mr. McLaughlin . — Very well. 

The Court was then adjourned till the next mom- 



Sixtii Day. 



SIXTH DAY. 

Tuesday, August 24, 1869. 



Constable 

Thomas 

Kennedy. 



The Commissioners sat at 11 o’clock. 



Constable Kennedy, r.i.c., 

3173. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Yesterday even- 
ing you told us about a couple of shots, and that some 
little time after that the people were shot ? — Yes. 

3174. There were first the two or three shots near 
Butcher’s-gate and then you came back and Mr. 
Stafford went away with Mr. Thompson. Well, that 
was the time I believe this unhappy oceiuTence took 
place ? — Yes ; we were standing together at the en- 
trance of Butcher-street, and Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Stafford left us. There was a large crowd then round 
us at Watt’s comer immediately beside us. I went to 
that crowd and spoke to them and reasoned with them 
to go home. 

3175. Were there opposing crowds there at that 



recalled and re-examined. 

time ? — This crowd that I allude to then was what 
was called the Roman Catholic party. 

3176. The Bog-side party we will call them? — The 
Bog-side party. I reasoned with them to go home, and 
they said they could not go down through Butcher’s- 
gate for they would be killed, meaning that the Pro- 
testant party were there before them, and I requested 
them to go by Shipquay-street for once, and save any 
further trouble, and they did not seem to take that 
advice, but immediately after that this great noise 
arose, and a rush coming down Bishop-street — that is 
the other mob, and then they ran away from us towards 
Harvey’s comer, and the street then was closely filled 
up — black with people. 
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3177. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Who ran 
away ? — This crowd that I speak of — the Bogside 
party. They had only a few yards to run when they 
met the others, and then stone throwing and firing of 
.shots began. 

3178. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— B egan at both 
sides, did they? — Oh, I could not say both sides, but 
the stones came down amongst us, and the Roman 
Catholic party ran and mixed up with us, and scattered 
us about the Diamond, and I was aware that then 
shots were fired. 

3179. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Shots were 
fired by the party that came down Bishop-street ? — 
Yes ; I saw shots near to M‘Donnell’s door the uphol- 
sterer, fired from revolvers, some five or six shots, in 
quick succession ; and it so happened that, when the 
men were broken up, I had not run any distance from 
where we were standing at the time — I just drew up 
at Hegarty’s corner — I was close to the mob that 
attacked us, and 1 saw their movements particularly, 
and a great many stones were thrown and shots were 
fired, and I heard the glass a breaking about me, and 
the noise in all directions of “ fire ! five !” and screams 
of the people running down the Diamond. They fell 
in several places. 

3180. Was this previous to the firing on the part of 
the constabulary ? — It was. 

3181. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Then I suppose 
when the constabulary fired the place got pretty clear ? 
— Yes ; as I said I was standing at the corner, and 
then a gentleman, Mr. Bond, falling immediately 
after the first volley of stones came, or shots, caused 
great confusion among us, for we thought it was 
one of our own men, at least I thought so ; I stepped 
forward to look at him where he was lying, within a 
few yards from where we were standing. He is a tall 
man, something like a military man. With the assist- 
ance of one of the men returned for trial I pulled him 
off the street, and left him out of harm’s way at 
Hegarty’s corner. I thought he was shot. It after- 
wards appeared to be a blow from a stone. 

3182. Who is Mr. Bond ? — He is a young man ; he 
lives in the town here ; he had been in the militia I 
think. 

3183. Mr. McLaughlin. — A lieutenant! — Yes. 

3184. A son of Oliver Bond! — Yes. 

3185. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Am I right in 
taking this as the general description by you of the 
latter part of the occurrence, that you were in that 
part of the Diamond talking to the crowd that we call 
the Bogside crowd ? — Yes. 

3186. Urging on them to go home! — Yes. 

3187. And that they expressed to you their appre- 
hensions as to going down Butcher-street ? — They did. 

3188. And that you urged them to go by the other 
gate, by Shipquay-gate 1 — Yes. 

3189. For that one occasion ; and that they were 
reluctant to do that, that they were unwilling to go 
by that way 1 — They were. 

3190. They thought it would be giving a victory to 
the other party? — Exactly ; that was it. 

3191. And that you saw the opposing crowd as we 
call them, rushing down from Bishop-street? — Yes ; I 
heard them first shouting, in coming. 

3192. And raising a cry of challenge I suppose ? — 
Yes. 

3193. And shouting coming down ; and that the 
party you had been reasoning with then rushed up to 
meet them? — Yes. 

3194. One to show fight to the other? — Exactly 
so. 

3195. That some shots were then fired and stone- 
throwing commenced ? — It did, freely. 

3196. And the Bog-side party retreated — is that 
the case ? — It is, sir. 

3197. And were driven back through your ranks ? 
— Exactly, and broke us up. 

3198. Separated you and some others from more of 
the men, and that you heard at that particular time 
shots being fired also ? — I did. 

3199. How many of your men were at that time 
D 



in the Diamond ? — About ten or twelve. There were 
some of the men injured, and had returned to the 
barrack. 

3200. Yes, we know that. There was Reilly and 

1 — There was a man of the name of Kilcauley, 

who was struck on the elbow, and it was greatly 
swollen, and he went to the barrack too. 

3201. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Now, you have 
been here for some time, and would you tell me, in- 
cluding the Water-side district, and the district at 
this side of the water, how many men, no matter 
what the force is, do you think would be necessary 
for taking charge of the peace of this town, including 
the duty of night and day watching and everything, 
such as the police perform in Belfast, Cork, and other 
cities, where they have exclusive and entire charge 
— how many men do you think from your experience 
it would require? — There is a very large boundary 
attached to the borough at present, it extends to a 
very wide circle, and I think, for the duty to be done 
properly, it would take at least 100 men to be per- 
manently attached to Derry, taking into account the 
men on leave, and casualties and sickness and that 
sorb of thing, there would not be more than 80 men 
daily out for duty. Taking into consideration order- 
lies, clerks, and everything, I am sure you would not 
have more than 80 men for duty every day and every 
night. 

3202. The only thing is this — Is your calculation 
with regard to that number increased by the fact of 
recent riots here ? Do you think, if everything was 
tolerably peaceful and quiet, that you would require 
that number?— Well, sir, I would not dread the riots, 
if we had a sufficient force at hand at all times. 
We would soon suppress everything in Derry ; but as 
was unfortunately the case, we had not, and that was 
the cause of those riots. 

3203. But having regard to the number at other 
places, that appears a large number. I could 
perfectly understand that while these unhappy scenes 
were going on, or likely to occur, you would require 
that number ; but suppose everything to calm down, 
it is undesirable that there should be in any town 
too large a force, because that would cost the inhabit- 
ants a good deal ; and, therefore, I want to know now 
from you, supposing everything was to calm down, 
,and that you were to have no rows at all, how many 
do you think would be required then for the regular 
duties? — Well, sir, then less would do. If the thing 
was established and the duty properly set going less 
would do. If these processions and band-playing and 
disturbances were put down and settled, then there 
would be less trouble and excitement ; but so long as 
these things are permitted we will never have peace 
in Derry, for neither party will give in to stop it. 

3204. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I was just 
going to ask you do you think that these things do 
lead to disturbances of the public peace ? — No doubt 
they do. 

3205. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Neither party 
will give in? — Not a doubt of it, till it is put a 
stop to. 

3206. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You have 
heard some statements here as to the possession of 
arms by both parties ? — I believe it is the case. 

3207. And to a great extent you believe it to 
be the case ? — I know that before the election boxes 
came to the railway station, which I have the super- 
intendence of, and I believe it was arms were in them. 
They were conveyed to Derry. It was not my place 
to seize, but I made inquiry, and I found, from their 
weight and form and structure, that they were boxes 
containing those arms that are in Derry now, and that 
were spoken of. 

3208. Derry had not been proclaimed at that time ? 

No, sir, it was not. It was before the election 

commenced. 

3209. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did it ever, by 
way of communication, reach the ears of the police, as 
far as you know, that such a thing had taken place as 
three or four or five hundred revolvers being given out 

O 
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gratuitously in'- Derry last year just before the election 
and so many rounds of ball-cartridge 

Mr. M’Laughlin. — There is some misconception 
about this. I am speaking in the presence of the 
Commissioners, and I say there never was any 
evidence to the effect that revolvers had been got and 
given out gratuitously. 

Mr. Commissioner Exkam. — I assure you, you are 
under a mistake. 

Mr. M‘LaughUn. — There was evidence that parties 
subscribed and got them. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That there was a 
subscription entered into by several parties to give 
revolvers to those who were not able of themselves to 
purchase them. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We call 'that gratui- 
tously. 

Mr. M‘Lcmghlin. — I think it right to notice this, 
because it has been misinterpreted that Sergeant 
Dowse supplied revolvers. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — A s to that, nobody 
believes such a thing. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Why, the witness 
himself said that Sergeant Dowse knew less of them 
than even he did, and he had only heard of them. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I heard a question 
asked about “Dowse’s revolvers,” but we all know 
what that sort of thing is. 

Mr. M‘LaugMin. — The evidence has been incorrectly 
telegraphed, in a summary, and I thought it right to 
notice the matter. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— It is quite right that 
any error should be corrected. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — The error was not in the London- 
derry papers. 

3210. Mr. Commissioner Exham (to witness). — Did 
information reach you last August or September, that 
a large number of revolvers were given out to people 
in this way who could not afford to pay for them ? — I 
believe, sir, that was an opinion among the consta- 
bulary, but nothing more than an opinion ; they had 
no definite information. 

3211. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — No official in- 
formation? — No. 

3212. I believe you told us already that on the 
occasion of that meeting at the Muff Glen you were 
there with Mr. Stafford, were you not ? — I was. 

3213. You yourself saw both parties armed there ? 
—I did. 

3214. And you counted nearly eighty-nine or ninety 
guns, I think you said, with the Orange party ? — I did. 

3215. Independent of ? — Independent of re- 

volvers and small arms. 

3216. You saw a great quantity with the other 
party too ? — Yes, they were well armed on both sides. 

3217. In fact an engagement between them would 
be a serious battle ? — Oh, a most hostile affair. 

3218. How far is the Muff Glen from Derry ? — 
About four miles from my station ; my district joins 
with it. 

3219. You heard some of the gentlemen who gave 
evidence here say that on the eve of those processions 
or those displays, the feeling of the people, one class 
■towards the other, changes ? — It does, sir. 

3220. And is that the fact ? — It is the fact in this 
place. It takes some days afterwards to quiet their 
minds. 

3221. And for some days previously and for some 
days subsequently these bitter feelings exist? — No 
doubt of it. 

3222. How many of those occurrences in the year 
do you say you have in Derry ?— Well, for the Appren- 
tice Boys’ party there are two stated days, that is, in 
August and December ; and, unfortunately, when any 
of these bands appeal- ; always in the evening and at 
night. We have too many such days. I do not know 
what the object can be ; and it seems to be increasing 
since I came here. I recollect when I joined the force 
they would pass off. I was here often on duty, and I 
scarcely observed anything of those anniversaries ; now 
it is a scene of excitement, and people coming from a 



distance, and therefore it seems to be a matter of more 
importance than it used to be. 

3223. Are they frequent, the occurrences on which 
these bands parade the streets? — Sometimes very, 
particularly in the -winter evenings, they are out somer 
times once a week and oftener. 

3224. Bands at both sides?— No; the Apprentice 
Boys’ party does not appear unless on those anni- 
versaries. 

3225. The other — the band of the opposing party ? — 
The flute band of the Bogside is out oftener. They do 
not appear in the city or within the walls ; they parade 
more within their own boundaries, along Foyle-street 
and the Quay ; sometimes they visit us at the Water- 
side, and when they come there a large crowd gathers. 

3226. Do they play party tunes? — Well, I could 
not say much against their playing ; I hear them - at 
different airs. 

3227. But do you yourself think that these occur- 

rences are taken as offensive by the other side? — No 
doubt ; and when that is going on here they would 
often attack each other. I mean, one party would lie 
in wait for the other and throw stones ; and then the 
constabulary are few, and the city men are also few ; 
and at the Waterside we have not more than one city 
man by night, and 

3228. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — One city mart? 
— One city man, and sometimes two, as occasion allows ; 
and there is a population of 4,000 people at the Water- 
side. 

3229. Mr. M‘Lcmghlm. — Now, I think you stated 
that when these bands appear at all they do harm ? — 
I believe they do, they excite the parties. 

3230. Now, you say that the band of the Appren- 
tice Boys only appears on those anniversaries i — It is 
the only time that I noticed it unless they are going 
to some fete at a distance. 

3231. The same as the Omagh meeting on 'Thursday 
last? — Yes ; the same as the Omagh affair on Thurs- 
day last. 

3232. And unless something local occurs to give 
them the opportunity, the same as the Protestant 
meeting in June ? — Yes ; then they show in numbers. 

3233. With regard to those revolvers, with respect 
to which questions were put by the Commissioners, 
that were distributed to some people that were not able 
to get them themselves, do you know that prior to 
that it had been stated in one of the newspapers that 
the opposite pai-ty had threatened to shoot them down ? 
— No; but I heard the remark here since the Com- 
mission opened. I believe they are well armed on 
both sides. 

3234. I believe that when you say that they are well 
armed on both sides you refer to the evidence of Mr. 
M'Cafferty and Mr. Hempton ? — Yes. 

3235. And also to the evidence of another witness, 
Doherty? Now, before I pass away from the anni- 
versaries, you stated that the Apprentice Boys had only 
a couple of stated days, that is, the 12th of August and 
18th of December ?— Yes ; I look upon those as their 
days. 

3236. And is not there some little disposition, not 
to put too fine a point on it, to look upon the 12th of 
July also as a day here, more or less? — No ; I never 
saw any Orange displays here among them, or displays 
of the Apprentice Boys, on the 12th of July, whatever 
they might do if they could steal out to the country 
and form processions from, say, Dromahoe and Feeney, 
and other parts. You will see them there at both 
sides. 

3237. No doubt. Is not Tamahem another Bog- 
side as regards the prevalence of Roman Catholics 
amongst the people ? — Not a doubt of it ; it is between 
Eglinton and Dromahoe. 

3238. Now, that night, in the Diamond, at the time 
the firing took place from the constabulary there was 
a firing of revolvers along the upper side of the 
Diamond, from M ‘Donnell’s furniture warehouse to 
Hagerty’s corner ? — There was. I saw it plainly from 
Hagerty’s comer. 

3239. I believe the firing of the revolvers from the 
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party in front of the police at that time was more 
general than ever you have seen it anywhere?— It 
was very general for the time it lasted — for about two 
minutes. 

3240. You have been in the Belfast riots, I believe ? 
— I was, in 1864. 

3241. And I don’t suppose that you have seen such 
continuous firing there while it lasted? — No, I did 
not ; I heard a good deal of firing there ; but it was 
not so directed at any particular parties there. 

3242. It was about fifteen or twenty yards from the 
Diamond — you will correct me if I am wrong? — It 
might be that or it might be more, say forty yards. 

3243. I think you said, in answer to the Commis- 
sioners, that the parties that were on the Diamond 
said they could not go down through Butcher-street 
in consequence of the Apprentice Boys’ party being on 
the top of the gate, and that you directed them, very 
properly, to go away by Shipquay-gate, and that when 
they heard the noise of the other party coming down, 
they, having been prevented going up, turned and went 
back, breaking the ranks of the police ? — Yes. 

3244. Then, when, you say that they broke the 
ranks of the police, they were, in point of fact, behind 
the police? — Yes, a great many of them were down 
Shipquay-street. 

3245. Taking the advice that they should have 
taken before. Now, those were the same people that 
you had remonstrated with some time before, and sug- 
gested that they should go down Shipquay-street? — 
Yes. 

3246. Now, going down by Shipquay-street would, 
by a considerable detour, bring them to their own place? 
— It would by a little round. 

3247. Then when they so broke, and the Bishop- 
street party came down, they spread themselves along 
towards Mr. M'Donnell’s corner? — They did. 

3248. Now, at that time the police, if I do not mis- 
take ? — I believe they were scattered along there. 

3249. Then the people left of the line — the side left 
of the line would be near Mrs. Watts’ ? — I consider they 
were scattered along in that direction. 

3250. Then, as I understand you, you were on the 
proper right of the line ? — Yes, I was at the comer. 

3251. You did not fire, although you raised your 
carbine ? — I did not, I raised the carbine, but when I 
got an opportunity of firing there had been a few shots 
fired, and then this dense crowd scattered. 

3252. And that absolved you from the necessity 
that , previously existed of firing ? — The dense crowd 
scattered, and I thought it would be in vain to fire 
when the people were running away from us. 

3253. Whatever was done in respect to firing was 
from the instinct of self-preservation ? — Nothing else ; 
there was no distinct direction given to fire, except the 
shouting of the crowd, “ fire !” “ fire !” 

3254. And some of the people that the Bishop- 
street crowd came upon, and had in the rush from the 
Bishop-street crowd broken your ranks, were at that 
time rushing down Butcher’ s-street? — Some of them did. 

3255. And they were then in this position, that they 
were hemmed in on one side by the Bishop-street party, 
and on the other side by the Apprentice Boys on 
Butcher’s-gate, and if they went down Butcher-street 
they would have to inn the gauntlet of those on the 
top of the gate ?— I believe so. I was standing at the 
corner, and I heard stones coming in all directions, 

3256. And I believe, notwithstanding that, a great 
number did make their escape by way of the gate ? — 
They ran in every direction. 

3257. I believe Mr. Bond was a little at the proper 
left of this line? — Yes. 

3258. And he being a tall man, and having the ap- 
pearance of military training, was mistaken by one 
of your men for one of the police ? — I thought myself 
he was a policeman, 

3259. And it was about that time that the file-firing 
resulted ? — It came from the Bishop-street party. 

3260. Was it as quick as that now [making a clap- 
ping with the hands]?— rrYes, it was ; I noticed they 
were like revolvers. 

D 



3261. It would require men to be working very 
much in concert to produce such a continuous stream 
of shots with single-barrelled pistols? — I believe they 
were revolvers, for I saw the flashes very distinctly. 

3262. Then, as I understand you, and I am glad to 
say I am escaping from this part of the case now, there' 
were two divisions of the Apprentice Boy party, the 
party on the Butcher’s-gate, and the party in Bishop- 
street?- — There may have been, 

3263. What number would you say were on the 
Butcher’s-gate. — As to the number on the top of the 
gate, I do not know that. 

3264. Now, after the men fell quiet was restored, 

that is, Craig and ? — Craig and Moncrieff. 

3265. Moncrieff fell somewhere about there [point- 
ing to a plan] ? — Yes ; I saw the blood next day on the 
street. 

3266. And Craig fell somewhere about here, and 
Murphy, passing over from Harvey’s comer, fell next 
to Craig, according to his evidence ? — I believe so ; that 
is what I believe. 

3267. Now, Moncrieff and Craig were of the Pro- 
testant persuasion ? — So I understand. 

3268. And the other was of the other persuasion? — 
Yes. 
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3269. Now, I believe Mrs. Mulholland’s large 
drapery shop that runs in so much is somewhere about 
there [pointing to a plan] ? — It is. 

3270. I believe some shots were fired at the 
shutter there ? — I saw the mark of a bullet. 

3271. And I believe the peculiar direction of the 
bullet hole shows that it came somewhere from the 
Diamond at all events ? — I should consider so. 

3272. If I do not mistake it takes the wood on the 
levelled panel and runs in ? — Yes ; I noticed that. 

3273- Now, you were examined, I think, at the in- 
quest that took place immediately after these men had 
the misfortune to lose their lives ? — Yes ; I gave evi- 
dence there. 

3274. A man of the name of Patrick M'Monagle 
was examined ?— He was. 

3275. Patrick- M'Monagle, I believe, is the owner 
of the comer house at the lower side of Butcher-street? 
— Near the gate — yes. 

3276. And I believe his house sustained bad treat- 
ment that night ? — V ery . 

3277. I see that you were examined pretty close to 
him, but that in the meantime a man of the name of 
Adam Killen was examined? — Yes. 

3278. Did you hear Killen saying that when he was 
going that night from London-street to Society-street 
and Bishop-sti-eet, he was fired at from Society-street ? 
— Yes ; I heal'd him say that. 

3279. Now will you tell me, if you please, whei'e 
Killen lives ? — It is in Nailoi - ’s-row, at the back of the 
wall. 

3280. Now a young man of the name of Bryson 
was the person examined immediately befoi-e you ? — 
Yes ; there was a Thomas Bi-yson. 

3281. Is he one of the Waterside Brysons? — Yes ; 
he used to live at the Old Hill, but I do not think he 
is there now. He is a carter here. He was in the 
city police. 

3282. Mr. Commissioner Mukphy. — Was he in the 
city police? — He was, some years ago — some shoxt 
time ago. 

3283. Mr. M'Laughlin . — And I believe was wounded 
that night at Gilliland’s corner ? — He was. 

3284. That is at the corner of London-sti'eet and 
Bishop-street ? — I saw the mai-k of the wound on his 
face. 

3285. Mi-. Commissioner Murphy. — A shot wound? 
—Yes. 

3286. Mr. McLaughlin. — He was wounded at the 
time, according to his evidence, when the Hibernian 
flute band were playing up at the Imperial Hotel ? — 
Yes. 

3287. And as I believe you yourself mentioned, he 
swore to Mr. Crawford, on cross-examination, that lie- 
considered the air they were playing was “ God save 
the Queen” ? — -Yes. 

O 2 
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3288. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — W hat hour was 
that ? — About eight o’clock. 

3289. Mr. M'Laughlin Was it a little after that ? 

—Well, a little after eight. 

3290. From that it would appear that some people 
who did not like the band were firing these shots 1 — I 
believe so. 

3291. And I believe that was the first firing of 
shots that took place that night ? — I believe it was ; 
that was the origin of the riots that night. 

3292. I see that he says that other shots came from 
the same direction ? — Oh, there were several shots fired 
there before the police got to interfere among them. 

3293. I may also identify another person ; do you 
know a city constable of the name of Toner? — I do. 

3294. He was examined that day? — He was. 

3295. And I believe he was of opinion that he had 
seen a worse mob in Derry than he had seen that 
night? — Well, that is a matter of opinion. 

3296. There would be no harm in asking you 
whether Patrick Maxwell was examined ? — He was ; 
I recollect it now. He is a tailor. 

3297. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — W hoever 
formed the opinion that it was not a formidable crowd 
or mob that night, you are of opinion that it was a 
very formidable and alarming crowd, I suppose ? — 
Decidedly. 

3298. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Some of the accoutre- 
ments of the police having been injured, did you see 
Halahan’s carbine ? — I did ; it was indented on the 
wood along the side of the barrel, and a scraping taken 
away, as if a bullet had struck it. 

■|| 3299. Did you see the pouch-belt of M'Laughlin ? 
— I did. I examined it at the station. It was secured 
behind. 

3300. Was it bruised ? — It was also indented. 

3301. Is M‘Laughlin also sent for trial ? — He is re- 
turned for trial. 

3302. I believe M'Laughlin assisted you to lift Mr. 
Bond ? — He did, although he is returned for trial. 

3303. I may just ask you, because I think it bears 
on the question, supposing the police fired that night, 
was the violence of the crowd such that it was neces- 
sary for their own protection ? 

3304. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is a ques- 
we are not discussing here. 

3305. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I think you 
may put this question, whether or not he considered 
his own life in danger that night? 

Witness. — Oh, decidedly ; I considered that I would 
not leave the ground alive, from the appearance of the 
street. 

3306. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Now, I take the liberty of 
asking you a question or two about that Tradesmen’s 
baud that you mentioned. Now, to prevent all mis- 
takes, for I thought there was some little confusion at 
the time, do you mean the Tradesmen’s band that 
practises in McLaughlin’s public-house in Bridge- 
street? — Yes ; I alluded to that band. 

3307. Do you know what M'Laughlin’s Christian 
name is ? — I am not sure of his Christian name. 

3308. Patrick M'Laughlin ; are you long enough in 
Derry to remember that that was Sherwood’s Ball and 
Racket Court ? — I believe so. 

3309. And it is greatly frequented by those who are 
anxious to engage in the sports of racket and ball, and 
1 believe sometimes, among the rest, the officers of the 
garrison ? — I believe so. 

3310. And matches that are reported in the news- 
papers take place there? 

3311. Now, do you think it would be a little dan- 
gerous to this man to have it believed that a party band 
were permanently located in his house? — Well, I never 
heard an unfriendly remark about Mr. M'Laughlin in 
my life. I should be very sorry to make an unfriendly 
remark about M'Laughlin. 

3312. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I understood you 
to say yesterday that so long as these bands would 
confine themselves to houses, or to their own proper 
place for practising, or anything of the kind, you did 
not allude to that? — No ; there is no harm in practising. 



3313. No harm in practising at all, but in going; 
out ? — Yes, that is the only evil. 

3314. I think that the witness yesterday seemed to 
admit, or take for granted, that there were two oppos- 
ing bands in the town, the Hibernia flute band and 
the Apprentice Boys’ band ; but he said that this other 
had no distinctive party character at all? — Not so 
much as the others. I believe they were a better re- 
gulated party than the Bogside band. I have seen 
them together, and they seemed to be men of some 
respectability. That is, the band in Bridge-street. 

3315. Mr. M'Laughlin. — They are not all of the 
same persuasion, are they? — Well, I really think they 
are. 

3316. All ? — Well, I could not define the religion of 
each of them. 

3317. You gave some evidence here yesterday about 
party tunes, and, from what you stated to-day, I have 
no doubt that it does not so much signify what tunes 
they play, as, if a band goes out. Of course if they play 
party tunes it is worse, but even if they do not play 
party tunes, does it create disturbance for them to go 
out at all ? — I believe that their appearance in the 
street creates excitement. 

3318. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I suppose when 
they see one band out they think they have a right to 
be out there too ? — Yes, exactly. 

3319. Mr. M'Laughlin. — I think the tunes you said 
you heard were “Protestant Boys,” “Auld Lang 
Syne,” or “ Derry Walls Away,” on the one side, 
and on the other side “ God save the Queen ” and 
“ Patrick’s Day ” ? — And the American air that has 
come over here, “ The Wearing of the Green.” 

3320. And I suppose you would not say that “ God 
save the Queen ” was so very emphatic an air, as a 
party air, as “ The Protestant Boys ” ? — No ; I think 
“ The Protestant Boys ” is different. 

3321. And I suppose, honestly now, “ Patrick’s 
Day,” if played on the street, would be regarded as a 
party tune, while if played at a public banquet to the 
toast of “ Prosperity to Ireland,” it would not ? — I 
think so. 

3322. Now you have got a good deal of experience 
of the local magistrates, and I do not want to ask you 
about any partiality among them ; I just want to ask 
you this, who is the oldest magistrate in Derry — is not 
Mr. Darcus?- — Ay, or the present mayor, I think, 
Dr. Miller. 

3323. What age would you think Mr. Darcus is ? — 
I suppose he is nigh to sixty, or sixty years of age. 

3324. And he is a man who has been always a con- 
sistent member of the Conservative party ? — Well, I 
believe so ; I do not know anything about his politics 
really. 

3325. Well, Ido; and there is no doubt at all about 
it? — Well, he may be. 

3326. Now, you have seen Mr. Darcus sign sum- 
monses ? — I have. 

3327. Now, he writes as peculiar a signature as ever 
was written ; is that his handwriting [document pro- 
duced] ? — This is his handwriting. 

3328. There is a printed copy of the rules taken 
from the room where that Tradesmen’s Band practises 
[another document produced] ? — Yes ; this is signed 
Henry Darcus. 

3329. Mr. M'Laughlin read rule No. 2 and the 
other rules as follow : — “ No person shall be admitted 
a member of this band who may be connected with 
any illegal or party society. Any member found at 
any time connected with any illegal or party society 
to be expelled, and shall forfeit all claim on the band. 
No political or sectarian topic to be introduced before 
the band. Any member introducing same to be fined,” 
and so on. 

3330. And then there is at foot — “ I approve of the 
above rules. Henry Darcus, Mayor, 12th November, 
1866 ”?— Yes. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I think what the wit- 
ness really says is that, however unobjectionable a 
band may be in its formation by the members, yet the 
very fact of its appearing in the street, even although 
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in the most loyal spirit, is, owing to the state of public 
feeling, regarded as offensive by some people. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — I was about to put a question 
almost in your own words. But I think I have shown 
that this band is different in some degree from the 
others. 

3331. Mr. Commissioner Murphy [to witness]. — I 
suppose that even “ God save the Queen,” if played by 
one particular party, would be almost regarded as a 
party tune 1 — Yes. 

3332. It was considered by the other side that the 
Hibernia Band had no right to play “ God save the 
Queen ” — that was on the night of the 28th of April ? 
— Exactly so. 

3333. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I have here in print that 
the Londonderry Tradesmen’s Band have incurred a 
debt in producing instruments, and they hope that the 
inhabitants, to whose amusement they frequently con- 
duce, will soon relieve them of their liabilities. Is 
not that the print of the Sentinel newspaper 1 — I could 
not swear to the print of the page that it belongs to. 

3334. But take my word for it, that shows you 
were wrong ? — No ; I could merely give it as an 
opinion. 

3335. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — A perfectly 
innocent amusement has a wrong interpretation put 
upon it at present from the unhappy state of feeling 
that exists ? — Yes, exactly. 



3336. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Tell me, as far 
as you know, was anyone injured by the firing that 
night, when this regular fusillade was kept up, because 
it is wonderful if these revolvers were loaded 1 — Do 
you mean by the police ? 

3337. No, by the shots fired by that party coming 
down ? — I did not hear of anyone particularly being 
injured by it ; if they were it was concealed. I did not 
hear of anyone being injured, unless what I alluded 
to, the rifle being indented and the pouch, and I be- 
lieve one or two of the balls went into Mr. Watt’s 
window. I heard the glass breaking at the time this 
firing was going on. Fortunately there were no lives 
lost. 

3338. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — One word as 
to what had occurred before the last election, as to the 
purchase of revolvers ; was the impression abroad 
prior to that, that one party was aimed and the other 
party unarmed! — Well, I believe that was the case; 
they looked upon what we call the Apprentice Boys as 
being well armed. 

3339. Then the other side got them to be as well 
armed ? — To be as well armed. 

3340. So as to have equality in the point of 
arms ? — Exactly so. 

3341. And you believe that both parties are aimed 
now ? — Oh, I believe they are well armed in Derry 
at both sides. 



Sub-Constable Thomas Reilly, a.i.< 

3342. Were you here on the night of the 28th of 
April ? — I was not. 

3343. Then do you only speak of the matter of the 
attack on the Corporation Hall ? — Of the attack on 
the Corporation Hall, and of the 12th of July 
previous, or at least the 13th of July. 

3344. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That is the 
Muff Glen affair ? — Yes. 

3345. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Now, tell the Commis- 
sioners what you know about this 1 3th of J uly ? — 
Well, I was at the Muff Glen on the 13th of July, 
and in coming home in the evening I crossed the 
bridge. There was a large crowd of people collected 
at the bridge — the new bridge— I supposed they were 
there awaiting parties returning from the Glen, and 
when I came across the bridge there was a number of 
them came to speak to me, to inquire how we got 
on there during the day, and I think I told them 
that everything passed off quietly. So I came to the 
barrack ; and I think it was close upon nine o’clock, 
and some party came to the barrack, and said that 
there was rioting up in Bishop-street. 

3346. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What party was 
it you say you saw at the bridge? — Well, I think 
that there was a mixture of all parties there. I 
could not distinguish any of them ; but some party 
came to the barrack — I th ink it was near nine o’clock, 
and told us that there was considerable rioting up 
in Bishop-street, and I and two more of our men — I 
will give you the names if necessary. 

3347. There is no occasion ? — I and two more of 
our men went up Linenhall-street, Ferryquay-street, 
the Diamond, and Bishop-street, and we went up along 
to Mr. Gilliland’s, and when we went up that far 
we could not see any parties whatever in Bishop- 
street, and so we turned back, and we could not see 
any parties whatever in the Diamond ; and as we 
turned Dr. Dunne’s corner, we saw a great procession 
of people coming up Ferryquay-street, and the head 
of the procession was exactly at Mr. M ‘Arthur’s shop, 
and I at once observed a regular commotion appa- 
rently immediately behind the procession at the foot 
of Pump-street, and I saw at once it was the opposite 
party and the procession. They had commenced to 
fight there. 

3348. When you talk of the procession and the 
opposite party, which party do you call the pro- 
cession party? — I mean by the procession party the 
Bog-side party. 



3., examined by Mr. M‘Laughlin. 

3349. And was there a band ? — There was no band 
whatever. Well there were only three of us there, and 
we ran down and got in amongst the fighting parties, 
and I drew my sword, and I endeavoured to separate 
all I could, and the fighting lasted only a couple of 
minutes. So when the fighting had ceased, some 
more of our men had come up, and I observed some 
of the city police then. When the fighting had cfeased 
one of the city police said that such a man, a member 
of the Bog-side party, was the cause of the whole 
affair, and one of our men then said that he should 
be arrested ; and he was then arrested. 

3350. What was his name ? — His name was Doherty, 
I think, and he was then arrested, and we took him to 
the station-house. So, in taking him up, a very large 
crowd of people followed us — a very large crowd. 
We had to draw our swords as we went up from the 
Diamond through Bishop-street for the purpose of 
protecting the prisoner ; we were afraid he might be 
rescued, and we left him safe in the station-house. 
After that there was a crowd of people in Bishop- 
street and the Diamond, and in Butcher-street, and 
there was considerable stone throwing that night in 
Butcher-street and the Diamond, and about Butcher’s 
Gate, and I recollect one time that we drove the mob 
down the Butcher’s Gate and Butcher-street, and down 
out of the head of Fahan-street. I myself got a very 
severe blow of a stone in the head at the top of 
Fahan-street, after chasing the mob down. After 
that nothing particular occurred that night. Every- 
thing got quiet about twelve o’clock, I think. 

3351. Was that man Doherty armed ? — I did not 
notice any aims with him at all. 

3352. Or any weapon at all? — I did not notice any 
weapon at all. 

3353. Did you hear any shots fired ? — Not at that 
place ; and I do not recollect that I heard any after- 
wards. 

3354. But before that, after you came into town, 
did you hear any shots at all? — It was about half 
past seven o’clock when I came from the Muff Glen. 

3355. But in Derry did you hear any shots that 
night at all ? — I do not recollect that I heard any that 
night. 

3356. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Then you saw the sub- 
sequent attack on the Corporation Hall on the 20th 
of July? — I saw the subsequent attack on the Hall on 
the 20th of July. 

3357. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Were you before 
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Sixth Day. the magistrates when Doherty was brought up ? — I Well, I am not quite clear. There were some of the 
Aunust °4 WaS n0 * exam i ne 'l ^ a 'witness. city police examined, and I think one of our men, but 

” ’ 3358. Were you in court ? — I was in court. I was not examined at all in the case. 

Sub- Com- _ 3359. What was done with him ? — I think he was 3361. Had he assaulted any of the police, that man 1 

stable Thomas lined 10s. I recollect that there was a solicitor from — He had assaulted none of the police; but it was * 
•' Ballyshannon here defending him. alleged that he was the ringleader of the party coming 

3360. Did you hear it stated what he had done or up the street, at least it was said that he was the cause 
said, on that he had said anything particular ? — ofi .the. whole affair. . 
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Sub-Constable Michael Reilly, r.i. 

3362. Tell me what particular transactions you 
speak of ! — It nearly includes the whole. 

3363. Have you heard the evidence that has been 
given at this Commission — were you here on the 13th 
of J uly ? — I was at the Muff Glen on the 1 3th of J uly. 

3364. And do you generally agree with the last 
witness? — Oh, yes; but he did not describe anything 
about the Muff Glen at all. 

3365. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Were they' 
armed at both sides on that day? — Yes ; my know- 
ledge principally extends : to the Protestant party or 
Orange party. After we sent them home we came up 
with a number of those who were encamped on the . 
Glen — about thirty or forty — and they were . armed 
with rifles. 

3366. Mr. M'Laughlin . — What was the number of 
those that were encamped at the Glen ? — I cannot say. 
We only came up with about thirty or forty. The 
principal part of the day we were employed with the 
Orange party, persuading them to go back. 

3367. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — About how 
many were they in number ? — About 700. 

3388. W ere they armed ? — They were. There were 
about 100 guns, and then there were old swords, pistols, 
and parts of scythes, and such things as that. They 
were all armed, less or more. • 

3369. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did they turn 
back ? — The more respectable portion of them took the 
advice, and tried to persuade those under them to go back, 
and they assaulted them afterwards and took the colours 
from them, and there was great disorder among them, 
and some of them lay down on the road and would not 
go, and took the advice of the police, and the more tur- 
bulent and the lower portion of them would go on at 
all risks ; and we had to make several stands, and they 
would go in on the fields and bogs and beyond us. 
There were only about nine or ten police there. 

3370. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Those who ap- 
peared to be in authority over them, the masters, en- 
deavoured to aid you? — Yes; in persuading them to 
take the advice of the police. 

3371. And they refused to do that? — Yes; and 
they assaulted their- masters. 

3372. They turned on their own masters ? — Yes. 

3373. Were some of those people at thattime under 
the influence of drink? — There were some. of them I 
should say under the influence of drink. 

3374. And those who were supposed to exercise 
control over them lost all control over them ? — Oh, 
they did their best to prevent them from going, but 
they rushed passed on us and leaped into the fields. 
We made several stands on the road for a distance 
of about two miles to try to prevent them, by advice 
and every way we could. At the last stand we made, 
as we were told by the Eglinton police, who reside in 
that district, they were within range of the other 
parties, who had taken up a position there. There are 
natural breastworks in this Glen, and they said there 
were 500 or 600 men there ready to cut them down if 
they crossed the Glen. They said they would not 
molest them unless they tried to cross the Glen, but 
they were prepared to cut them down had they done so. 

3375. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Were the party in the 
Glen heavily armed?— I saw about forty of the party, 
and I saw some good looking rifles amongst them. 

3376. Did you see any field pieces with the party in 
the Glen ?— No. 

3377. Did you hear it stated publicly that there 
were some field pieces 1 — I heard it, but I saw none. 
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3378. How many did you hear they had? — Well, I 
did not hear the number of field pieces. 

3379. Now you talked about breastworks; were 
those breastworks natural? — Yes ; I said they were 
natural. 

3380. Were there any supplementary breastworks, 
the result of engineering skill ? — None ; I saw nothing 
artificial there. 

3381. I suppose there would have been bad work if 
the two parties had met ? — Yes ; I certainly thought 
we would come in for the worst of it if the two parties , 
commenced. 

3382. Mr. . Commissioner Murphy. — How many 
were there of you on the road ? — About ten men, sir. 

3383. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — How many did 
the Eglinton police muster ? — Only two or three of 
the Eglinton police ; they came up to us and told us 
the position that the others occupied. 

3384. Mi-. M‘Lauglilin . — What constable or officer 
was in command of that small and devoted force of 
police ? Captain Stafford was there and two mounted 
men, and Captain Fitzmaurice the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate? — Yes. 

3385. I think you said that after you persuaded, 
them to turn back and not to go on, you saw them 
when you came into the town %— -I saw bodies of them 
in a public-house there. 

3386. Whereabouts is the public-house ? — It is near 
the bridge. There is a bleaching-green there, I think. 
The military had to be sent for. There was one of the. 
mounted police sent in, and the military came in by 
train. 

3387. Those who were in charge of your party senti 
in one of the mounted police force? — Yes, and the. 
military came out by Eglinton to within three miles 
of the station where we were, at the double, and they 
were very much excited and prepared for work; but 
at that time the Orange parties were induced to go home. 

3388. Had the other parties who were encamped in 
the Glen retired at that time ? — At the time the mili- 
tary came up we were after coming up with some of 
the parties who were encamped in the Glen, and they 
went on before us ; so we came down to meet the mili- 
tary, to report that all was quiet. 

3389. Was there a heavy force of military?-— Well, 
I should think that there came out about a company 
of some regiment that was there — I think it was the 
24th Regiment — under two officers. 

3390. What time did you arrive in Derry that- 
night? — Well, I should say about eight o’clock, or half- 
past seven ; we came in by cars ; we had three or four 
cars with us in the morning, but we had to abandon 
the cars and keep among the men, who carried us 
home. 

3391. Were you required to do any duty in town 
that night? — No; I was not at this other affair, the 
slight scrimmage that took place in Ferryquay-street ; 
I heard of it, though, but I did not take part in it. 

3392. That was a scrimmage by way of postscript, , 
to use a Hibemicism, to the scrimmage that was 
nearly taking place in Muff Glen?— Oh, it should not 
be compared to what would have taken place in the . 
Glen. It was not worth notice at all. If the parties 
happened to come into collision in the Glen I believe 
there would have been great loss of life there. 

3393. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Were you there 
on the last 12th of July ? — I was not ; I was out, in. 
Donegal. 

3394. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — But I believe there was a 
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previous 12tli of July 1 ? — Yes, I heard there was, and 
there was a party of Orangemen who attempted to 
-march through the Glen, and they were violently 
assaulted and heaten by the other’s, and then they 
collected on the 12th of July, 1868, to go there again, 
and the others collected to oppose them. 

3395. Now, the 12th of July that you have been 
rspeaking about since you began your evidence — is that 

1868? — 1868 ; the 12th of July fell on a Sunday, and 
. the anniversary was held on the next day (Monday). 

3396. And the respect of the two parties for re- 
ligion was so great as to induce them not to hold the 
celebration on the Sunday t— Yes. 

3397. Some of those who took part in that previous 
affair that you speak of were, I believe, tried for it 
in the next Court here ? — Do you refer to Derry ? 

3398. Tamnahem-bridge, the other occurrence that 
you spoke of in answer to a question from one of the 
Commissioners. I believe the previous attempt of 
some of the Orange party to cross that bridge resulted 
in some of the Catholic party being sent forward for 
trial ? — Yes ; I believe that there were twenty on each 

. side sent for trial, but let out on their own recogni- 
zances. 

3399. Now, you saw nothing more that night ? — 

' Nothing more. 

3400. You saw the night of the Corporation Hall 
business ? — Yes. 

3401. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you know 
anything in town on the night of the 13th after you 
came back ?— I did not see that occurrence. 

3402. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Were you in town on the 
12th of August following? — Well, I think I was. 

3403. And I suppose you saw the ordinary display ? 
— Oh, it is always held on the 12th of August since I 

came here. 

3404. Now, inasmuch as your inspector has been 
asked, and Constable Kennedy has been asked, I 
suppose I may ask you whether you think that the 
peace would not be better preserved if these displays 
did not take place ? — Oh, I think so. 

3405. And that applies to displays by any party? 
— Certainly. 

3406. Under any pretence ? — Cextainly. 

3407. Any form of procession ? — Cextainly. 

3408. Unless it assumed the foxm of a funeral ? — 
Unless the police. 

3409. It is a very affecting thing to see the city 
police in procession? — It is; any police; it equally 
applies to them all. 

3410. Did you see any of the little disturbances with 
the tar ban-els on the 1st of Decembex-, 1868, and 1st 
of Januax-y, 1869 ? — Was it at the election ? 

3411. No, but after the election ? — On the 

night of the election. 

3412. Yes — Did you see anything on the night of 
the election ? — I saw tar ban-els going by up Biskop’s- 
gate as I was standing on the steps of the Coux-t-house 
here, and I remarked to another pex-son who was 
standing along with me that I thought thex-e would be 
a row by those parties going on the wall. 

3413. I believe that was the first occasion that ever 
the Catholic pax-ty had gone on the wall 1 — It. was the 
first time I ever saw them going with tar barrels there. 

3414. Or ever heard of them thex-e ? — Yes. 

3415. You did not follow them ? — No ; I was stand- 
ing at the Court-hoxxse. 

3416. Were there many of them? — I could not say 
the number. I saw the tar barrels going up, and I 
remarked that there might be a row in consequence of 
them going ixp there. 

3417. I believe they went down towards Bxxtchex-’s- 
gate? — I believe they did. 

3418. And in theix- awkwax-d px-ogress towards 
Butchex-’s-gate they would require to pass the gun- 
room. Have yoxx ever been in that gun-room at all ? 
— I have. 

3419. Did yoxx see anything when you went into 
it ? — Well, I saw a nxxmber of men thex-e and guns 
.about. I was called in there one night. I tlxixxk it 
:was on the 17th of March last. There was a ball 



held at the Masonic Hall, down at the end of 
Butcher’s-street, past Mr. M'Monagle’s public house, 
and thex-e was a patrol of police out during the night, 
and we heard some shots as we were down there, about 
one o’clock, coming out of the gun-room. 

3420. The 17th of March of this year? — Of this 
year ; and the ball was held there, and we passed by 
where the ball was being held. 

3421. You talk about a dancing ball? — Yes ; and 
there wex-e some shots fired oxxt of this gixn-room, 
and we went up and thex-e was a number of men and 
guns about, and they said that thex-e was a number 
of windows broken thex-e, behind the wall, from some 
person that threw stones in at them, and that it was in 
answer to that that they fired out one of the pistols 
out of the windows, and that was the occasion when 
we went up there. 

3422. Was it on the 17th of Max-ch ? — Yes. 

3423. Did yoxx go into the Masonic Hall to see the 
ball ? — Yes, we dxd go in to see the dancing for a 
short time. "We were invited in. 

3424. Was there a large company there ?— Yes. 

3425. How many ? — About a couple of hundred. 

3426. Young people of both sexes ? — Yes. 

3427. Did you see any ax-ms ? — Nothing oxxly ladies. 

3428. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you see 
any windows broken at the gun-x-oom ? — Oh, the win- 
dows are nearly all bx-oken in that gun-room. 

3429. Wex-e they bx-oken then? — I coxxld not say, 
for all the windows thex-e are bx-oken, and all the glass 
shattered by young boys of the town. Any house 
they find vacant here they generally break the glass 
of it to give employment to the glaziers. 

3430. Mr. McLaughlin. — Were thex-e many men tak- 
ing charge of the guns that night ? — Thex-e was a 
numbex-. 

3431. About how many? — Well, I saw plenty of 
them thex-e. I should say twenty or thix-ty. 

3432. How many cannon did you see ?^— Well, I 
really did not coxuxt them, but I saw gxxns there. 

3433. A good nxxmber ? — Yes. 

3434. And those shots fired out of the window 
were pistol shots? — Yes, pistol shots. We went up 
to inquire, and they alleged then that stones were 
thrown across the wall and bx-oke some glass in the 
window. 

3435. From the wall or over the wall ? — From <be- 
hind the wall, over the wall. 

3436. And I suppose yoxx remained on duty all 
night? — We remained till we found that everything 
was quiet. 

3437. And there was no attempt made that night 
to bring out the guns or anything of that sox-t? — No. 

3438. Now, the night you remember after. the elec- 
tion petition terminated, were you oxxt in the town 
that night? — I was. 

3439. Were you at Bislxop’s-gate ? — No, I was 
outside the walls. There were two of the borough 
men sent with a pax-ty of the resex-ve. They came to 
protect a house in Sackville-street — I think it is Mx-. 
Louclx’s — and we x-emained there till all was over. 

3440. And I believe his windows were bx-oken, and 
there is no mistake about it? — There were some 
stones thrown, I believe. 

3441. The fix-st breaking of windows, I believe, was 
the night of Dowse’s lecture ? — Yes. 

3442. An d fx-om your experience of Derry of late 
there was none till it began then ? — .That was the fix-st. 
I remembex-. 

3443. Did you see Doherty’s windows broken that- 
night ? — Well, I cannot say. 

3444. Or the Standard office window ? — I think I. 
saw the Standard office window, but I cannot say 
about Dohex-ty’s. 

3445. Did yoxx see the Fix-st Presbyterian’ .Meeting- 
. house’s windows that were broken that night ?-^— Well, .7 
caixnot say, but I heard of them being bx-oken that night.. 

3446. Did yoxx see any tar-barrels carried, in Bump- 
stx-eet on the night of the 1st of Janxxary, 1869 ? — No. 

3447. On the night of the 1st of December, 1868 ? 
—No. 
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Sixto Day. 3448. I may ask you -whether you saw the proces- 

sion on the 18th of December of last year ? — Oh, yes. 

" gMS ' 3449. How long have you been in Derry, one time 

Sub- Con- with another, since you joined the force? — I have 

stableMichael been stationed over five years in Derry. 

Reilly. 3450. Did you always hear music with those proces- 

sions on the 18th of December and 12tli of August? 
— Yes. 

3451. Can you tell what tunes they played? — 
Well, “ Protestant Boys,” and “ Derry Walls Away,” 
and so on. 

3452. They did not play “ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer ?” — No, or “ Patrick’s Day.” 

3453. Coming down to this unfortunate affair of 
the 28th of April, when did you go on active service 
in the town the first time that day ? — I was in the 
party that went down to meet the Prince, at the 
arrival of the Prince. 

3454. Did you see any band there? — No ; we were 
in on the platform, and I heard that there was a band 
outside. 

3455. Did you hear the music of the band? — I 
cannot say that I did. 

3456. I suppose after you received the Prince you 
came up to the heart of the town ? — The crowd was 
very dense at the railway station, and we were kept 
some time. 

3457. The railway station is a very confined place ? 
— Yes, it is. 

3458. And a very small crowd there would create 
a great obstruction? — We were obliged to wait till 
the crowd got out before us, and then we went and 
deposited our arms, and came up to the Town Hall. 

3459. And then you came up to the Town Hall, 
without anything but your side-arms ? — Without any- 
thing but our side-arms. 

3460. Do you recollect was the band there then ? — 
Yes, there was a band parading the town during the 
evening. 

3461. But during the afternoon. The Prince ar- 
rived, I believe, about ten minutes past three o’clock? 
— Yes. 

3462. Did you hear the band playing any tunes at 
that time ? — I did. 

3463. What were they playing? — I heard that 
band referred to, from the Bog-side, playing “ God 
Save the Queen” opposite the hotel, and they marched 
down playing “ Patrick’s Day,” as they marched to 
the Town Hall. I was standing opposite the Imperial 
Hotel. 

3464. What time of the day was this ? — I think it 
was after the Prince left the Town Hall, and went up 
to the Imperial Hotel. 

3465. Did you see any opposition offered to them 
at that time ? — I recollect none. I think I recollect 
some groaning. When that band from the Bog-side 
was playing “ God Save the Queen ” there was some 
groaning from the opposite party. 

3466. I believe for some reason or other the Britan- 
nia Band did not go out at that time ? — No, they were 
not there at that time. 

3467. Did you go home then? — No, we remained 
there till after six o’clock. We saw the Prince going to 
visit some places. 

3468. Public institutions ? — Yes, and the walls. 

3469. Now, up to the time that you left the street 
was there any disturbance ? — -None whatever. 

3470. Did you see the other band there at that 
time, the Britannia Flute Band? — That is, the Ap- 
prentice Boys’ Band ? 

3471. Yes, with the blue uniform ? — Yes, I saw them 
coming off the wall with their guns and colours, and so on. 

3472. What time was that? — Well, I think it was 
after the Prince arrived in town ; when he was at the 
Imperial Hotel. 

3473. Did you hear any groaning then at all? — No. 

347 4. Did they perform at the Imperial Hotel ? — 
Well, I am not certain. 

3475. That is all that happened up to the time you 
left at six o’clock ? — Yes. 

3476. And what happened after that? — The men 



were sent out in twos and threes, to the different streets, 
with their side-arms only. When I was sent out there 
was no one sent along with me. I was sent to Ship- 
quay-street ; if anything took place I was to make a 
report to the barrack ; and I walked about the 
Town Hall till about eight o’clock, and I heard shots 
up in Society-street, or up high in Bishop-street, as I 
was walking to the Town Hall ; and then I saw the 
people coming rushing down on each side of the Town 
Hall, and though it was not at my street it took place, 
I thought it would be right to report it to the barrack, 
as I saw the people rushing. I went across Riclimond- 
street to report it to the barrack — to report what I 
saw there. 

3477. That is the street opposite the News Room? 
— Yes; and when I was going down, turning the 
corner up to the barrack, I saw some of the men 
stationed in Bishop-street coming with a prisoner, and 
then I knew that they would report the occurrence, as 
it was where they were stationed, and then I turned 
back again. I walked up and looked towards Ferry- 
quay-street, and I saw Head-Constable Davis and some 
of the men under arms, and I went to meet him, and 
asked him if I would repair to the barracks and get 
under arms, and he answered very solemnly, “ Oh, 
Lord, yes,” and I went as quickly as I could, and 
there was a gentleman there belonging to the town, 
Mr. M'Monagle I think it was, saying that his house 
was attacked. And so I got under arms and proceeded 
to the Town Hall to join the other men, and I 
found that they were not there, for they went to the 
station-house with prisoners, and Constable Kennedy 
and I went down to where the house was attacked, 
and stones commenced to be hurled about me, and 
they were coming from each side ; they were coming 
from Butcher’s-gate, and they were coming from the 
direction where Walker’s Pillar is, and there was One 
time that they came very thick about us, and I think 
I was struck ; and there was another policeman there 
along with me, and we found the stones coming down 
from Walker’s Pillar very thick; and as I was going 
up I saw a very large stone coming, and I looked up 
and left the place till it passed ; and I got up on the 
wall again, and fixed my sword, and I told the other 
policeman to do the same, and he said it was better 
not at the present time, and he told me to unfix my 
sword again, and so I did, and we went up to where 
the Apprentice Boys were. 

3478. Where were they then? — About opposite the 
Meeting-house. 

347 9. That is between Butcher’s-gate and the Pillar, 
rather nearer to the gate ? — Yes ; we went up and I 
saw Mr. Ferguson there, and I spoke to him, and I 
asked him to use his influence with the parties that 
were busily engaged in preventing the Bog-side party 
from coming up ; and during the time I was there I 
was struck with a stone from the opposite party ; and 
Mr. Ferguson asked me how many men we had, 
and if we were fit to keep them back ; and the Ap- 
prentice Boys shouted to be let down, and they would 
put them 'out of that ; and I knew another of them 
besides Mr. Ferguson, and I spoke to him too, and I 
told him that we would keep them back, and for them 
to keep back and not to come down. 

3480. Was that the Bog-side party that you speak 
of that were in Butcher’s-street? — Yes ; and Butcher’s- 
gate. 

3481. Those were the people that said they could 
not go down that way on account of the stones coming 
off the gate ? — Yes, and after our speaking -to the Ap- 
prentice Boys the stones ceased, and we went down 
again to the gate, and they were very annoyed about 
the other party, and I saw a few getting up on the 
wall again, and I was afraid that there would be a 
collision again, and I got up on -the wall to prevent it. 

3482. What party were they? — I consider of the 
Bog-side party — getting up. There were only two or 
three police there, and I commenced to run, and I had 
my rifle in one hand ; I thought to frighten them, and 
so I did ; and one man said that he would not leave, 
and another man struck me with a stone on the peak 
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of the cap, and it caused the blood to flow profusely at 
the time, and when I found I was struck I was fired 
to vengeance, and rushed upon the foe ; some of them 
leaped down the wall ; I cleared the gate anyhow 
before I left. I found the blood pouring on my hand, 
a very strong stream of it, and I shouted to one of the 
men underneath that I was badly hurt ; and when I 
was turning back again another shower of stones came 
up, and one of the men was getting on the wall, and 
another shower of stones came again ; and I thought it 
better to go and see the doctor, and then I went away 
into the barracks, and I saw no more that night ; I 
went to the barracks, and when I was dressed and all 
I wanted to go out again, as I considered it a very bad 
night, and the number of men was very few, but the 
officer would not let me out again. 

3483. After that you saw nothing more ? — Nothing 
more that night. 

3484. For the first time coming along your proper beat 
towards the Diamond you heard the firing of shots from 
towards London-street ? — Yes, I considered them pistol 
shots, revolver shots ; they were in quick succession. 

3485. That was about eight o’clock? — Yes. 

3486. Do you remember having seen the procession 
that took place here on the occasion of what we have 
known all through these proceedings as the Protestant 
meeting — Did you see that ? — I saw it up from me in 
the field ; but we were not allowed to go that way. 

3487. Did you see the procession marching through 
the street — I am not talking of the meeting ? — I did not. 

3488. Now, on the 12th of July was there any dis- 
turbance here at at all ? — Last July ? 

3489. That is what you have been already speaking 
of — that was on Sunday ? — N o ; the last was on Monday. 

3490. You are quite right. Did you see anything 
happen on that day ? — No; I was out in Donegal on 
duty that day, but I heard of something. 

3491. Can you give me the name of any constable 
who was on active service in town that day as far as you 
know ? — I think Thomas O’Donnell, Acting-Constable. 

3492. That is the mounted man ? — Yes. 

3493. Now on the 12th of August last were you on 
duty in this city ? — The last 12th ? 

3494. Yes, the present month ? — I was ; yes. 

3495. And I suppose you saw the procession? — 
Well, we saw them passing the Town Hall. The men 
that came in from the rural districts were kept in the 
Town Hall. I saw the procession passing by the 
Town Hall. 

3496. There was a large force of constabulary here, 
was there not, on the last 12th ? — Something about 
170 men. 

3497. What number of military would you con- 

sider 170 police equal to — would they not be worth 300 
for work of that sort ? — The military bear a very high 
character. I would not like to 

3498. Cut them down ? — I would not. 

3499. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — There were 
enough here on that occasion to have prevented that pro- 
cession? — Oh, yes, I think so ; the Snider rifle is so good. 

3500. They would not use that?— I don’t think 
they would if they did not resort to extreme measures. 

3501. Mr. M'LaugJdin . — That is if they had to be 



driven back by the butts of the gun or anything of that 
sort? — Oh, I should think 170 men would clear all 
before them with the butts of the guns. 

3502. Would not 170 police, acting on a pro- 
cession of two or three hundred men, clear all away 
before them with the butts of the guns ? — Oh, they 
would, a thousand of them. 

3503. Had they any music with them — those pro- 
cessionists on the 12th of August? — Yes. 

3504. Was that the band with the blue and gold? 
— Yes. I saw a strange band there ; I heard it came 
from Coleraine. 

3505. Were they all playing the same tunes? — Ido 
not know what tunes they played that day. We were 
in the Town Hall, and were not let outside. 

3506. They played some music, and you saw no 
attempt whatever to prevent them ? — None whatever. 

3507. On last Thursday did you see the band pass- 
ing to the railway station? — No; I was in Money- 
more that day ; I came in in the evening. 

3508. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — When you say 
the day the Prince came in here you heard groans at 
the time “ God save the Queen ” was played, was that 
flag with the band, that we have heard of ? — I think 
it was, but we didn’t pay any particular attention to 
it as we were loo kin g towards the Prince. 

3509. But you did observe that flag carried that 
day ? — Yes ; I saw that flag earned down, but we did 
not inspect it minutely. 

3510. Have you seen that flag carried often here? 
— Well, no ; I cannot say I have. 

3511. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Though you 
used the words in vengeance you rushed upon so and 
so, you did not strike any one that night? — No ; I 
had not my sword fixed. 

3512. Were you loaded? — No. 

3513. And all you used for your protection against 
the opposing numbers there was the butt end of your 
musket ? — Yes ; one man resisted, but I was struck 
by another. I only Wanted to frighten them. I was 
afraid of a collision ; I saw them getting up on the 
gate, and I went to put them off it. We were up 
with the Apprentice Boy party, and we advised them 
to keep back and we would keep back the other party, 
and I went up and looked down Butcher-street, and I 
saw those other parties again collecting at Butcher’s- 
gate ; I was in dread they would come into collision ; 
I ran with the butt of my gun to frighten them, and I 
felt myself struck ; I turned and ran, and there was 
only one young man, who put up his hands and prayed 
for mercy, and I did not strike him ; I let him go ; 
but had I known that the stroke was so nearly taking 
my life as what the doctor said it was, I would have 
followed the man — he was nine or ten yards from me 
— I would have followed him and certainly tried to 
stab him, or do something, or arrest him, sooner than 
let him go. 

3514. And you went to the barrack ? — I was the 
first man that was injured, and I saw the officer at 
the barrack ; but I knew the danger the men were 
placed in, and there were so few of them out that 
evening, and I wanted to go out again, but the officer 
would not allow me. 
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3515. You are a resident in Derry for very many 
years ? — Yes, I have been all my life. 

3516. I suppose you know Derry pretty well for 
the last thirty or forty years ? — I know it very well 
for the last thirty-five years. 

3517. You are a medical gentleman living in Deny 
and you have very extensive practice, I believe ? — Yes. 

3518. I suppose there would be no harm in saying 
that you have a more extensive practice than any 
other man here ? — I am in large practice, at all events. 

3519. And that extensive practice brings you into 
D 



immediate communication with all ranks and classes 
of the population ? — Yes, I am brought in connexion 
with all ranks of the population from the highest to 
the lowest. 

3520. And I suppose you avail yourself of that 
professional communication ? — Professionally I do. 

3521. I mean you avail yourself socially of it ? — I do. 

3522. And do you apply your last answer, as re- 
gards the extent of your acquaintance, to the district 
about ? — Yes. I know the people for a radius of about 
thirty miles round Derry. 

P 
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Sixth Day. 3523. And that, I believe includes portions of the 
— 24 county of Donegal as well as Deny ? — Yes. 

_ " 3524. I believe you are in the commission of the 

Dr. Barn ew all peace 1 — I am, for the county. 

White, J.r. 3525. I believe in politics you are a Liberal, and in 
religion a Catholic ? — Yes. 

3526. When you say you are in the commission of 
the peace, do you mean that you are a magistrate for 
the borough 1 ? — No. 

3527. Have you ever been at any time offered the 
commission of the peace for the city? — Yes, I was 
offered it years ago, some time after Mr. Lyle was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of the county, but I de- 
clined it. 

3528. As a matter of fact — as a portion of our in- 
quiry here is in reference to the magistrates — what 
was your reason for declining it? — Mr. Lyle said I 
was a very proper person to have appointed a magis- 
trate of the borough. I said I could not give much 
time to it. He said that could not be expected, and 
pressed me to accept the commission. I said I would 
think the matter over, and give him an answer. 
After eight or nine days I wrote to him and said I 
would accept it, but subsequently, before the commis- 
sion was issued, there came on a party display and 
proceedings were taken before the magistrates, and 
they were conducted in such a way that I thought 
them one-sided and partial, and I could not work with 
those gentlemen. I wrote to Mr. Lyle declining the 
acceptance of the co mmis si on, giving him my reasons, 
and asking him if the commission was not issued to 
stop it, and if it was issued to get it cancelled. Mr. 
Lyle wrote to me to say that he approved of my 
reasons, and that he wrote to the Lord Chancellor to 
have it cancelled. 

3529. Ex the date of that as nearly as you can? — 
That was about the time there was a prosecution 
against the Apprentice Boys about some occurrences 
that took place after December, 1860. 

3530. Do you remember the occasion that Mr. 
Major, q.c., was brought down here specially? — No. 

3531. Then that can’t be the same occasion. Now, 
as a close observer of local history, and of men and 
occurrences, and all that, have you had any cause since 
that time to change your opinion? — None. Every 
year convinces me more and more that I judged wisely 
in not accepting the commission of the peace for the city. 

3532. I need hot say — because it is publicly known 
in Derry — you might have got it any time you liked 
in the mean time? — Oh, yes; it was offered to me 
afterwards. 

3533. And not always by the one administration? 
—No. 

3534. I believe you are not a man of extreme views 
on any point? — I believe not. I never took part in 
politics in my life, except to give my vote. 

3535. And that very seldom, I believe? — I only 
voted twice in my life for a member of Parliament. 

3536. Do you think the manner in which those 
party cases that have occurred within the last year or 
so have been conducted, confirmed you in the wisdom 
of the course you took in declining the commission of 
the peace ? — Certainly. 

3537. Did you hear or did you read Mi'. O’Neill’s 
evidence 1—1 read it. It was reported in the Sentinel 
newspaper. 

3538. From your own opinion, and judging from 
your own intimate and exhaustive knowledge of the 
people of Derry, can you tell what is the impression of 
your co-religionists as regards the partiality of the 
magistrates ? — As long as I recollect that I am in con- 
tact with them — for the last thirty-five years — in those 
cases in which religious or party feeling entered, the 
Roman Catholics were under the impression that they 
did not get fair play or justice. I never heard any 
one say they did, and I have frequently heard them say 
they did not. 

3539. You are physician to thelunaticasylum? — lam. 

3540. Did you ever hear anyone there say they did ? 

—No, I did not. J 



3541. Because that is about the only , place you 
would hear it. I ask you is that impression by the 
people, with reference to the partiality of the magis- 
trates, right or wrong, and is your own opinion in 
concert with them 1— Well, I read a little of local 
matters with reference to them, and I was not satisfied 
with the way things were investigated and decided. 

3542. You were not satisfied? — No, I was much 
dissatisfied. 

3543. And you say you coincide with the opinion 
of the people in this respect ? — Yes, but not so strongly ; 
in some degree. 

3544. Now, had you had an opportunity of hearing 
what way the city police are held in public opinion ? — 
The city police, as a body, are known to have con- 
nexions and relatives among the Apprentice Boys, 
and to take extreme views in politics, and they have 
not the confidence of the Catholic population, as un- 
doubtedly anybody having the administration of the 
law ought to have. 

3545. Could you, as far as opportunity of judging 
has enabled you to observe, give an opinion as to 
whether the Catholic population have ground for that 
opinion ? — I think they should have confidence in those 
intrusted with the administration of the law. 

3546. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What Mr. 
M'Laughlin asks is, are they justified in that opinion? 
— To some extent I think they are. 

3547. Mr. M‘Laughlvn. — You say it is of the utmost 
importance — and I agree with you — that the people 
should have the utmost confidence in every branch of 
the administration of the law? — Yes. 

3548. You have travelled, I know, a great deal in 
many of the leading European countries, and have had 
opportunities of judging of the administration of the 
law ? — Yes. 

3549. Now, do you think the present magisterial 
and police arrangements in Deny will ever inspire 
confidence in the minds of a large portion of the in- 
habitants ? — I should say not. 

3550. Would you kindly tell the Commissioners 
your reasons, except so far as you have already dis- 
closed them, for that opinion ?— Well, the police who 
are engaged in carrying out the provisions of the law 
are suspected of strong partisan feelings, and the Ca- 
tholic people believe the magistrates before whom they 
are brought, whenever they happen to be arrested, to 
have in a greater or less degree a partisan feeling. 

3551. Was your attention specially called to that 
portion of the evidence of Mr. O’Neill where he says 
there exists an impression that the oaths of the Catho- 
lics are not believed so readily as those of the Pro- 
testants ? — I have heard Catholics of the lower classes 
state that. 

3552. But speaking generally, there is a prevalent 
impression to that effect ? — That is in cases of political 
and religious views both combined. I would not say 
that in a question of money account, or a question of 
dispute between a master and servant, there would 
be anything of that kind of feeling; but wherever 
those feelings, political or religious, come in, there is a 
large amount of distrust. 

3553. IVom your knowledge of human nature do 
you think it hard to keep out this feeling from any case 
even not in itself of a political nature? — Well, it is. 
If people are brought up with extreme views, it is im- 
possible to disassociate themselves from early impres- 
sions and a religious or political aspect may be acci- 
dentally given to any case. 

3554. Knowing in a higher degree than any other 
man in the city the feelings of the people, can you say 
are they not generally a kindly and well disposed 
people?— Very much so. The entire population I 
would say are disposed to live kindly and peacefully 
with each other if they were not aroused by these an- 
nual displays. They are a kindly and neighbourly 
people, and would live on very good terms only for 
that. 

3555. I believe that although they are occasionally 
a demonstrative people, they would live kindly towards 
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each other only for these displays ? — Indeed they 
would. 

3556. But on the occasion of these displays I be- 
lieve the public mi nd undergoes a change ?■ — I have 
heard people say so. I cannot say I noticed it myself, 
but I have heard people say they see a difference in 
their neighbours some short time before these displays 
come on, and it remains for ten days or a fortnight 
after them. I was frequently told that. 

3557. These displays to which you allude, of course, 
are the 12th of August and 18th of December ? — Those 
are the principal displays. 

3558. When you talk of the principal displays what 
others do you mean ? — Those are the displays ; I don’t 
think there are others. 

3559. I want to know beyond all possibility of doubt 
if there have been other displays than those you allude 
to — displays on the 17th of March ? — Not for a great 
many years. I remember when a schoolboy seeing a 
procession on the 17th of March — nearly fifty years 
ago — and the people walking through town with flags, 
in procession after midnight, at twelve o’clock, on the 
morning of the 17th of March. They were eventually 
restrained by the authoiities, and they died away. I 
don’t know why. 

3560. Coming back to these displays of local occur- 
rence, do you happen to know whether the class of 
people of whom I am questioning you regard those 
displays as insulting and offensive ? — They do so, and 
always have done it. These displays, as I understand, 
did not commence until towards the end of the last 
century — the centenaiy of the siege of ’88. At that 
time there began a struggle to get civil rights for the 
Catholics and Catholic emancipation, and they (the 
celebrations) have been kept up from that time to the 
present. I looked over the file of the Derry Journal 
through curiosity one time, from ’72 to '78, and I 
could see no mention of it ; so that for a century after 
the siege there was no such thing. 

3561. I must ask did you, as a Catholic, parti- 
cipate in the prevalent feeling in regarding these dis- 
plays as offensive and insulting ? — I would say any 
instructed man could think nothing else. These dis- 
plays are intended to commemorate events that put 
down the Roman Catholic population of Ireland for 
more than a century, and made them the most degraded 
Christian population in Europe. 

3562. Without education, or knowing the details, 
then, there does exist among the Catholics a feeling 
that brings them 'per saltum to the very result you 
reason out yourself ? — Yes ; they have that feeling — 
that it is to crow over them and make them feel that 
they are not on an equality with others ; that they are 
beneath them in every way. 

3563. You think it would conduce to the peace and 
harmony of the town if they were put down ? — I think 
processions of any sort should not be permitted, and 
no loop-hole given for them. 

3564. I was just going to ask do you apply that 
observation to all 1 — I would stop every description of 
procession. 

3565. No matter from what side ? — No matter from 
what side. 

3566. And all banners and music 1 — Yes ; all ban- 
ners and music. 

3567. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — In every part of 
Ireland ? — In every part of Ireland. 

3568. Mr. Commissioner Muephy. — In every part 
of Ireland in which you think they are regarded as 
triumphs of the past! — Yes. 

3569. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — In any locality where there 
was a specially excited feeling I suppose there would 
be a greater necessity for abolishing them? — Yes. I 
think this place would be very peaceable and very 
prosperous only that it is disturbed twice a year by 
them. The people of Deny are a kindly-disposed 
people, and were these celebrations prohibited I believe 
the result would be that harmony and good feeling 
would prevail. 

3570. Do you think there ever will be peace and 
tranquility in Deny so long as they are allowed ? — I 



do not think there will. There will be always bad Sixth Day 
feeling so long as they continue. ‘ — 

3571. Are these feelings you enunciate, -with re- Au, J ust 24 - 
ference to all displays, opinions confined to Catholics Dr. Barnewall 
alone ? — I know a great many people — instructed White, j.f. 
people — among the Protestants and Presbyterians who 
disapprove of them, some strongly and others less. 

Some think well of them — some think that old historic 
recollections should be kept up — and others disapprove 
of them altogether. 

3572. Talking of these celebrations, have you ob- 
served whether, of recent years, as regards the addi- 
tion to them from rural districts, there has been any 
change? — A very great change. Since the railway 
system has extended, large numbers of people are 
brought in to them from rural districts, who could not 
come in before. 

3573. And I suppose the opinion you expressed in 
reference to danger is increased by that ? — Certainly. 

3574. Has the use of music within the past fifteen 
or twenty years been made part of these processions ? 

— They always had music. My recollection goes back 
to when the yeomanry used to come to the gates and 
fire in half companies. 

3575. Mi-. Commissioner Exham. — I do not think 
we need go so far back. 

3576. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Very well. [To witness] 

— Confine youi- remarks to the last couple of years. I 
suppose the election created some excitement, as all 
elections do ? — Yes. 

3577. Do you think the feeling inspired by the 
election and its result would tend to make the town 
more peaceable 7—' There was a great deal of excite- 
ment on account of it. 

3578. More than during the previous twelve 
months ? — I think there was. I am not in the way of 
knowing very fully. It is only incidentally I would 
know. I cannot know accurately. 

3579. But what do you believe ? — I think the state 
of excited feeling is exaggerated. 

3580. You think the state of public feeling is 
exaggerated? — It is increased ; but I t.ln'nk it is said 
to be greater than it really is. 

3581. Then, though it is increased, it is not in- 
creased to the extent those who talk and write about 
it represent? — I think not. 

3582. Mr. Com m issioner Exham. — A nd I suppose 
it is kept up or helped to be increased by all the 
writings ? — Undoubtedly. 

3583. Mr. M‘ Laughlin. — And I suppose the fact of 
two or three men being shot down in the Diamond 
would tend to keep it up ? — That naturally caused 
great excitement. 

3584. Do you knowwliatthefeelingof the Roman Ca- 
tholicpopulation is as regards giving physical opposition 
to these displays ? — Well, I th ink there is a feelino- o- e t- 
ting up, or has just got up, that they will opposethem 
physically, and that these displays will some day lead 
to a sanguinary collision between the two parties. 

3585. I will ask you another question. Do you 
happen to know, with reference to the tendency to offer 
physical opposition, that the clergy of your Church 
have been accustomed to inculcate peace and harmony 
on their flocks ? — They have always done so, as long as 
I recollect. 

3586. Do you think it would create confidence in 
the partiality of the magistrates, or in the administra- 
tion of justice, if a stipendiary magistrate was sta- 
tioned here ? — I think to give confidence to the peo- 
ple they should have a stipendiary magistrate here, to 
act like the magistrates in Bow-street, London, and 
to decide all those cases having a political or religious 
tendency alone. 

3587. Do you think the object would be achieved 
by the residence of one or two stipendiary magistrates 
here ? — Well, if he did not decide these cases alone, 
and was over-ruled or outvoted by the other magis- 
trates, what could he do ? 

3588. I was just going to ask you that question. 

Now, what do you think he could do if he was out- 
voted ? — Ho could do nothing. 

P 2 
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3589. And what do you think that two could do if 
two were stationed here ! — They could be still out- 
voted, and we would he still in the same position. 

3590. Now, is it not a fact that on the most critical 
occasion that occurred here — the admission of Barker 
to bail — the resident magistrates have been outvoted 1 
—Yes. 

3591. I believe Mr. O’Neill joined with the stipen- 
diary magistrates in remonstrating against it ? — So the 
newspapers say. I knew nothing about it. 

3592. In that case, I believe Mr. Rea (solicitor) 
and Mr. Crawford (solicitor) prosecuted the murderer 
of Craig ! — I believe so. 

3593. And I believe the stipendiary magistrate and 
other magistrates remonstrated! — Yes, I remember 
there were two cases in which they were outvoted. 

3594. In that case they stopped the inquiry before 
they heard the case for the defence at all ! — As to that 
1 can’t tell. I do not remember the particulars very 
accurately. 

3595. Do you happen to know Captain Coote! — 
Yes. 

3596. Mr. Thompson, who is in Court* says he 
went with the decision of the other magistrates! — 
Well, I do not remember accurately. 

3597. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Were the police 
admitted to bail ! 

3598. Mr. M'Lcmghlin . — The police were admitted 
to bail on their own recognizances. 

3599. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Who admitted 
them to bail 1 

3600. Mr. M‘Laughlin .— The magistrates; but it 
was not a charge of wilful murder in that case. It 
was for a felonious intent to kill and slay. [To 
Witness] — With reference to your suggestion that a 
police magistrate should be stationed here to act like 
the divisional police magistrate in Dublin, or Bow- 
street, London, would you tell why you think that ab- 
solutely necessary! — Because he would be a magistrate 
responsible to Government, and I think a man acting 
in that way would restore confidence to the people, and 
be looked upon in the light of an assistant barrister. 

3601. And is there always confidence in an assistant 
barrister adjudicating in reference to political or reli- 
gious views ! — I think so. 

3602. Unless something occurs to yourself to men- 
tion I have no further question to ask! — Nothing 
further occurs to me. 

3603. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Not referring to 
Derry at all, is it your opinion that it is always best 
to have paid judges! — For political or religious cases, 
I would say yes, everywhere. 

3604. I presume, from what you said lately, that 
your opinion is that it would be desirable to make a 
change in the constitution of the police force in Derry! 
— I think so. I think, to do away with the local force, 
who have connexions and friends here, and get the 
constabulary, who would be strangers, and would 
know nobody and nothing but their duty, would be best. 

3605. Do you think that would conduce to the 
peace of this important city, and that the force to be 
here for the future should be the members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary! — Yes. 

3606. And officered in the usual way, of course. 
Now, tell me, you would calculate that such a force 
being here would tend in future to the repression of 
riot and disorder 1 — Yes. 

3607. Having regard to that fact, and especially to 
the fact that a stipendiary magistrate was stationed 
here, you would not expect that then the same ground 
for this feeling of partiality should exist! — No. I 
think confidence would then be restored in the admin- 
istration of justice ; and then, if these particular de- 
monstrations were put down at once, I think, in a 
short time, all would become and remain quiet. 

3608. Is it your opinion that a stipendiary magis- 
trate, with such of the local magistrates as are able 
to take then- part of the duty at petty sessions, 
would carry on the business satisfactorily then! — 
I think on these particular questions the resident 
magistrate’s opinion would be overruled, and I would 



sooner have him on these particular questions decide 
alone. 

3609. We have referred to these two cases because 
you said you heard a want of confidence expressed 
with regard to the conduct of the magistrates, or some 
of them, in these cases. We have heard up to the 
present of but four of the political cases brought 
before the magistrates complained of, namely, two 
cases by Mr. Hempton, which are personal matters to 
himself, and the other two mentioned to-day. Were 
there any other cases to your knowledge! — I can 
only tell you of general impressions. The Mayor’s 
office is a place I am not in once every fifteen years, 
and I know nothing of them except by reading the 
local newspapers. 

3610. Have you considered the number of the 
police force that would be required here in the event 
of any change taking place! — No, I have not, nor 
would I be competent to form an opinion. 

3611. I suppose you as an individual would have 
no hesitation to contribute towards an increased tax- 
ation for the payment of the constabulary force 1 — 
None. I would have no hesitation in paying an in- 
creased taxation for peace and quietness. They would 
be well worth paying for. 

3612. You say that parties have come into the town 
from other districts to join these processions! — Yes. 

3613. Do you think, in consequence of that new 
element being brought into them, that the processions 
are viewed as more obnoxious by the other party 1 — 
Well, I can’t say. 

3614. You think these displays have been always 
viewed by your co-religionists in the light you repre- 
sent them — in the light of ascendancy, or as displays 
of triumph! — Yes. 

3615. In reference to that feeling which you say ex- 
ists with respect to the administration of justice, from 
your long experience among the Roman Catholic 
population, are you able to say that it is wide-spread 
and general! — Yes, I would say that it is very 
general. 

3616. Among a certain class 1 — Indeed I would say 
among all classes of the Catholic population, but I 
would confine it solely to political and religious cases. 

3617. I suppose you know as well as any one else 
that when that feeling exists, all decisions — decisions 
that would be light and proper in themselves — are 
viewed through that medium, and become much dis- 
torted, and are viewed in a questionable light 1 — No 
doubt of that. 

3618. And regarding decisions that are very free 
“from corruption, and from partiality, yet in the pre- 
sent state of feeling motives might be attributed to 
them 1 — Undoubtedly. 

3619. Of course we know that it is not sufficient 
that justice should be pure and impartial, but that it 
should convey that feeling to the population 1 — Yes ; 
I think it is of great importance to the community 
that that belief should exist. 

3620. Mr. Crawford (solicitor). — You never per- 
sonally knew of any partiality to exist among the 
magistrates 1 — I will not say that. 

3621. Is there any case in which you knew of it to 
exist! — Well, there is, a long time ago, a case — within 
the last two years. 

3622. Mr. M‘Laugldin. — Would it not be right to 
ask for whom Mr. Crawford appears 1 

3623. Mr. Crawford. — I appear here for myself as 
a citizen. 

Witness . — I have very little knowledge of these 
things — I am so busily employed. 

3624. Mr. Crawford. — And it is only from reading 
the papers you know t— Yes. 

3625. And personally you did not know ! — Per- 
sonally I do not know. 

3626. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — His evidence 
has been distinct as to a prevalence of opinion in re- 
ference to the partiality of the magistrates. I think 
you said also that your practice is extensive, and as 
long as it has been so in this county and city, it is not 
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confined to the members of any religious denomina- 
tion ? — Certainly not. Three-fourths or three-fifths of 
my practice is among the Protestant and Presbyterian 
population. 

3627. I think you have already told us that you 
were enabled to say that respectable members of the 
Protestant community are equally anxious for the sup- 
pression of these processions ? — Several. 

3628. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — From your own 



conversation with them you know that ? — I know that Sixth Dat. 
from my conversation with many of them. . ~^ 04 

3629. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — So far as you 
are concerned, it is your opinion, that for the well- Dr. Barnewall 
being of the city, all the peaceful inhabitants would White, ip. 
wish these displays should cease ? — Every one of them 
almost desire that. Many of the better class of Pro- 
testants would be very anxious to have this sort of 
thing put an end to. 



Mr. James M‘ Bride examined by Mr. M‘Laua/uin. 



3630. You are a resident and merchant of Derry? 
—Yes. 

3631. And in politics I believe you are a Liberal, 
and in religion a Catholic ? — Yes. 

3632. You never took any very prominent part in 
politics one way or the other ? — Very little. 

3633. I suppose from the position you occupy as a 
business man, and as a man long resident in Derry, you 
have good opportunities of knowing the feeling of the 
people? — Oh, yes. I have frequently had conversa- 
tions with them. 

3634. Whether rightly or wrongly, I believe a de- 
sire does exist among the Catholic population to look 
upon these exhibitions as insulting and offensive to 
them ? — Yes, and to many others beside Catholics. 

3635. I was going to ask you that question. You 
said by many others beside Catholics they are looked 
upon as offensive and insulting? — Yes. I have fre- 
quently had conversations with members of other de- 
nominations on the subject. 

3636. And I suppose they think the peace of the 
city would be greatly increased, if these things were 
done away with ? — There would be a tendency to that 
if these processions were abolished. 

3637. Do you think there ever will be peace in the 
city until they shall be ? — Well, I do not know, but it 
would help to attain that object much sooner if they 
were put an end to. 

3638. With regard to the evidence given here as to 
the prevalence of a certain feeling among the people, 
do you happen to know does it exist very extensively 
among the lower classes ? — Not that I am aware of. 

3639. Supposing Mr. Cafferty and Mr. Lynch came 
up and proved it, would you have any reason to dis- 
believe it? — I would have reason to believe what 
either of them would say, but I do not know of it 
myself. 

3640. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — As an inhabitant 



of the city, knowing the people well, and living 
amongst them, do you think it desirable that a change 
should be made in the constitution of the police 
force ? — Certainly I do. 

3641. And that change, what should it be, in your 
opinion. Should it be to a local force or to members of 
the constabulary ? — The members of the constabulary 
force I would consider most suitable for the city at the 
present time. 

3642. And then, I presume, you would say it would 
be desirable to have a resident magistrate here at all 
times ? — Certainly ; a police magistrate. 

3643. A police magistrate. Do you mean a resi- 
dent magistrate — one of the regular resident magis- 
trates, such as Mr. Coote or Mr. O’Donnell ? — Yes. 

3644. Or Mr. Keogh, who, I believe, has been re- 
cently appointed? — Exactly. I think it essentially 
necessary for the preservation of the peace of the city. 

3645. Anri have you considered at all the number 
of the police that you think would be requisite ? — I 
never gave it a thought. 

3646. As far as you know would there be any ob- 
jection on the part of the inhabitants of the city to 
pay such an increased taxation as might be fairly 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining that new 
force ? — That I cannot say, but I think it would be a 
disadvantage to themselves if they did object. 

3647. And you, as an individual citizen, would not 
object to pay your proportion of that tax? — Of course 
not. 

3648. An d, I presume, when you say these proces- 
sions should be abolished, you speak also of those 
bands going about playing party tunes, and anything 
that can excite the party that is opposed to them ? — I 
would treat bands of every description in the same 
way as processions. 

3649. And flags and banners ? — And flags and ban- 
ners, and bands of music of every description. 



Mr. Janies 
M'Bride. 



Sub-constable Thomas M‘Donnell, Royal Irish 

3650. I believe you were on duty at the time of the 
attack on the Corporation Hall? — Yes. 

3651. And you have heard from time to time, the 
evidence that has been given here in court about it ? — 
Nearly the whole of it. 

3652. And your evidence would be merely a repeti- 
tion of what we have heard ? — It would be a repetition 
of what you have heard — except one part Mr. Stafford 
omitted with respect to the party on the gun-room — 

I was the person who carried the message between the 
oflicer and the magistrate, and Captain Peel placed a 
large force on the gun-room that night. 

3653. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W as that after 
Captain Stafford had been there? — Exactly— and in 
consequence of what he said Captain Peel placed a 
larger force on the gun-room thalT night. 

3654. And that was for the double purpose of 
protecting the gun-room and preventing the guns being 
brought out? — Yes, one party was afraid lest the guns 
should be fired at them — the other party were afraid 
they would be attacked and taken from them. 

- 3655. Mr. M'LaugMin. — Were you in Derry on 
the 28th of April last? — I was. I heard a question 



Constabulary, examined by Mr. M‘LaugMin. Sub-Con- 

. , , , , , , , , -r, stableThom. 

asked with respect to the constabulary watch on berry- M'Donnell. 
quay-street. — I was at Ferry-quay-street that night. 

3656. What night? — The night of the 13th of July, 
last twelve-months — I was in Muff-glen that day. 

3657. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — How many men 
did you see in the Glen that day ? — Previous to Mr. 

Stafford coming up, I counted the arms — there were 
seventy-one stand of arms with the Orange party — 
seven stands of colours-warrels. 

3658. What isawarrel? — A warrel is carried be- 
tween the two front men of each particular Lodge. 

3659. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What arms do 
you say you saw? — Seventy-one guns, about thirty 
or thirty-five swords, and about twenty large horse- 
pistols, and some short smaller ones besides. I should 
say over one hundred stand of arms altogether. 

3660. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — The party in the 
Glen, could you give us an idea of how much they had ? 

— I could not, for I had to return. When the Orange 
party fixed colours, I had to return to get the military. 

3661. But did you see the party in the Glen ? — I did ; 

I went down afterwards to the railway station, to 
receive the military and bring them up to the scene of 
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Sixth Day, action, when on the way I met numbers of persons 
August 24. inquiring the way — every man of them was armed — 
— they were dispersing. 

stableThomas ^662. About how many did you meet in that way ? 

M ‘Donnell. ^ met between fifty and sixty — not in a body — but in 
twos and threes — that was later in the day, just as 
the military approached, when all was getting quiet. 

3663. Was that the first you saw of the Muff Glen 
party ? — That is all. 

3664. I suppose you went another way ? — I went 
out one road and came another. 

3665. When you came into town in the evening 
what did you seel — When I came in — at that time I 
lodged in the Diamond, and from the room I lodged 
in I had a perfect view of Bishop-street and the north 
side of the Diamond — I was taking my dinner when 
I heard a ciy in the Diamond, and I saw an appear- 
ance of people going up Bishop-street. I hurried over 
to Ferryquay-street — there was great excitement and 
a large crowd of people. Just as I approached a man 
was stabbed in the cheek. He fell on the ground, and 
remained there. Parties preferred their services to 
me — some civilians — to make arrests, but I did not 
consider it prudent to do so, not having help, but X 
said I would get the names of parties and have them 
summoned, and so I did. I returned to Bishop-street 
and there met our own force coming down after leaving 
prisoners up. All the city force moved together and 
remained in F erry quay-street, and peace was restored in 
a couple of hours afterwards. The person who stabbed 
the man was brought before the Bench by me, and he 
was fined ten shillings by the magistrate ; the name 
of the man who was stabbed was Doherty, and I be- 
lieve the man who stabbed him was Tom Wright. 

3666. About how many were in each opposing crowd 
that night? — The party that went up Bishop-street 
was a large party. 

3667. What party were they? — Principally the Ro- 
man Catholic parity. 

3668. The Bog-side party? — Yes. 

3669. The other side, were they a large party, too? 
— Yes, they were scattered in two places. 

3670. And I suppose equally ready as the others to 
begin to fight ? — That is just the way ; on all occasions 
when they meet they generally pitch into each other. 

3671. Did you hear any shots fired that night ? — I 
did not hear shots fired that night, but stones were 
thrown freely. 

3672. And thrown freely by both sides ? — Yes. 

3673. And glass broken by both sides? — Yes, there 
was plenty. 

3674. Did you see anyone else arrested, or did you 
make any other arrests ? — There was a man named 
Doherty arrested by a party when I was looking out 
of my room window. It was M‘Donagh was stabbed 
in Perry quay-street by Wright. Doherty was also 
arrested previously. He was fined 10s. ; he belonged 
to the Bog-side party. 

3675. Mr. M’Laughlin . — Did Doherty stab anyone ? 
— Not that I heard. He was only retu rnin g from 
Abercom-road. 

3676. I believe Wright, who was charged with stab- 
bing M'Donagh, was fined the same amount as Doherty 
who was not charged with stabbing anyone ? — He was 
fined 10s. 

3677. Were you present at the trial of Wright ? — I 

3678. Was evidence given of the actual stabbing ? 
— M'Donagh himself gave evidence, and I corroborated 
his evidence. 

3679. There was no doctor examined? — No. 

3680. Where was he stabbed ? — In the cheek. 

3681. You saw it? — I did. 

3682. Do you know, from your own knowledge, of 
what religion M'Donagh was ? — I believe him to be 
Roman Catholic. 

3683. Is Wright a Catholic also ? — No. 

3684. Doherty is a Catholic, I believe ?— Yes. 

3685. And I believe the charge against him was 
that he made use of some expression? — Exactly. 



3686. And was acting turbulently also ? — Just so. 

3687. Were you out on the night of the 9th of 
February ? — I was out mostly every night there was 
anything to be done. 

3688. Were you at Bishop’s-gate that night? — No. 
I was acting in the carrying of despatches between the 
magistrate and the officer. It occurred in this way — 
The men were all leaving, and Mr. Darcus asked me 
to go to the barrack. I said I could not leave the 
man’s property and a 2 )pointments without some one to 
take charge of them. He insisted on me going to the 
barracks to procure all the men I could. I did so. 
After him the late Mayor came running also. He also 
told me to go. Mr. Darcus sent his own son to Mr. 
Stafford to come to Bishop’s-gate, and concentrate his 
force as soon as possible. 

3689. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Those two ma- 
gistrates were on duty that night ? — I saw them running. 

3690. Do you mean the late Mayor, Dr. Babington ? 
— I do, Dr. Babington, the late Mayor. He himself 
spoke to me, and told me to run as quickly as I could 
to the barrack, and gather up all I could. He told me 
where Mr. Stafford was. 

3691. You saw him running? — He had to run. 

3692. Why do you say he had to run ? — He was 
running — making all the haste he could. 

3693. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Now, that night were you 
at Bishop’s-gate when some of the processionists broke 
in ? — No ; I was gathering the forces at that time. 

3694. That is towards Bishop’s-gate? — Yes; they 
were all concentrated beyond Bishop-street up to- 
Bishop’s-gate. 

3695. 1 suppose before that you saw the tar-bar- 
rels inside the wall ? — I was sent to reconnoitre. 

3696. Was that the same night? — The same night 
— there were tar-barrels. 

3697. You reconnoitred them outside the wall ? — 
Yes. 

3698. Did they send you to reconnoitre also on the 
1st of January, 1869 ? — Yes, I was out on duty that 
night also. 

3699. Did you reconnoitre the tar-barrels on that 
occasion, inside the wall ? — Yes ; I saw them. 

3700. Were you reconnoitring also on the 5th of 
December, 1868 ? — Yes. I saw tar-barrels that night 
inside the wall. 

3701. Do you know Pump-street ? — I do. 

3702. Did you see a tar-barrel there ? — I did — it was 
burning there. 

3703. Coming to the unfortunate 28th of April, 
were you on active service that night ? — -I was. 

3704. What time did you go on service that 
night ? — After the arrest being made in Bishop-street, 
word came to the barrack to turn out all hands. 

37 05. Is that the arrest which has been spoken of — 
that of the man who carried the ramrod ? — Exactly. 

3706. What is his name? — I don’t know his name 
— Hugh Tobin, I believe, is the man. He was taken 
to the barrack. He had a large sponge-rod with him. 

3707. A sponge-rod for ramming home a cannon? 
— Yes. 

3708. Taken from others in London-street ? — Yes. 

3709. Did you see this Hibernia flute band with 
the white flag ? — Not in the evening, but in the morn- 
ing I did. It formed part of the procession before the 
Prince. 

3710. Did you hear it said any one should be 
arrested in consequence of the flag not having the 
crown? — I heard the suggestion made, and the answer 
it met was that they had as good a right to carry that 
flag as the other party to carry theirs. 

3711. Whereabouts was the suggestion made? — It 
was made by some people in different parts of the 
town. We met the Prince at the railway station. Mr. 
Stafford co mm anded the party. We met him at the 
platform and the Tradesmen’s band waited outside just 
where the carriage was, and played “ God save the 
Queen.” 

3712. That is the band that practices in Bridge- 
street? — I don’t know where they practice, but they 
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played “ God save the Queen,” and we got the order — 
the four mounted men — to proceed slowly; we did 
so until we came to the turn where we met this Hi- 
bernia flute band with their flag. They fell in im- 
mediately close to the carriage ; two or three carriages 
followed in the rear — the band played music round by 
the Abercom-road, by Bishop-street, and down to the 
Town Hall. 

3713. Could you say what it was the Hibernia 
flute band played? — They played “Patrick’s Day.” 

3714. “ Patrick’s Day ” % — Yes. 

3715. Was “God save the Queen” played by the 
flute band? — “God save the Queen” was played by 
the Tradesmen’s band immediately on the reception, 
the others played right after the carnage in Abercom- 
road into Bishop-street. 

3716. Did you see any other band there, waiting to 
receive the Prince ? — No. 

3717. You did not see the Britannia band? — No. 

3718. The Britannia band have a blue uniform some- 
thing like that of the artillery? — Yes. 

3719. Have the Hibernia flute band any uniform? 
— They have. 

3720. What is it like ? — I think blue with facings of 
white. 

3721. Blue and white ? — I think so. 

3722. The Tradesmen’s band, have they any uni- 
form ? — No ; I think they have a cap. 

3723. But no actual uniform ? — No. 

3724. Did those two bands come up all the way? 
— I believe the whole way, and there was cheering 
going on — first and foremost, there was cheering for 
Her Majesty; next, for the Prince ; then for the 
Liberal Government. There was also cheering for the 
city member, Mr. Dowse ; then there was cheering and 
counter cheering — one party opposing the other. I 
do not think there was very good feeling between both. 

3725. As they came up to the Imperial Hotel, one 
party was cheering, and the other party was groaning 
that party? — Yes ; they all came up to the Hotel and 
remained there for some time. 

3726. Now, during all this time, did you hear any 
party tunes played?— Well, I am a very bad judge of 
music. I heard “ Patrick’s Day,” and I know that 
that is regarded here by some parties as a party tune, 
though it is sometimes played by the militaiy. 

3727. I may ask you is it your opinion, as a mem- 
ber of the force, that all musical displays from any 
party ought to be put down as dangerous to the public 
peace? — Well, I do not know as to that, but no matter 
what time the bands are brought out they are always 
creating a row. 

37 28. They came on to the Corporation Hall ? — Yes. 

3729. All that time there was no disturbance? — 
None but cheering ; I think they were preparing 
for it. 

3730. Had the guns been fired at that time? — I 
heard reports. 

3731. That is the royal salute as the Prince was 
coming in ? — Yes. 

3732. The Prince I believe went to the Corporation 
Hall to receive an address ? — Yes. 

3733. Whereabouts were you then ? — We were in 
Bishop-street the whole time. 

3734. Keeping order ? — Keeping order. 

3735. Did you see any disturbance ? — None what- 
ever, except every person forcing his way to see the 
Prince. 

3736. Do you remember being at night up at the 
Imperial Hotel ? — I do. 

3737. What time were you there? — After the 
arrest being made. 

3738. What time was the arrest made? — About 
ten minutes after eight o’clock. 

3739. That is the arrest of the man with the ram- 
rod ? — Yes ; and there was an order given for all hands 
to turn out immediately. I had to go a considerable 
distance for my horse, and during my absence the Sub- 
Inspector was informed that things were in a very bad 
state, and he was down before me; while I was 



saddling my horse he was down before me. I took the 
nearest way to join my comrades, and before I got up 
near the street, both parties were at it very hot — stones 
were thrown freely. 

3740. You mean at Butcher’s-gate ? — Butcher’s- 
gate. Both pax-ties were at it very hot — so much so 
that I was hit three times by stones myself. I heard 
shots fired; one man said “don’t take his life.” I 
understood this to be that I would be killed if I did 
not run away. I got a blow of a stone at the back of 
my head, which made me altogether insensible for 
two minutes or so. I did not want to x-etreat. So 
I turned and drew my revolver, and told them that 
the first man that threw a stone at me I would shoot. 
The moment I drew the revolver there was a volley of 
stones by six or seven pex-sons. I immediately fired ; 
the pax-ties on the wall attacked me again with a shower 
of stones. I presented my revolver a second time, but 
did not fire. They retreated, and I pxxrsued them, 
keeping them before me the whole time, till they got 
to the gun-x-oom. 

3741. Which party did you fire at ? — I fix-ed between 
both parties. I could not particularize which party. 

3742. You meant by the stones coming so thickly? 
— So thickly, and they striking me. When I came 
as far as the gun-room I pax-tly got frightened. I drew 
up the horse and made a sox-t of a halt. After a little 
time I gathered up courage again, and advanced a little 
further, and no stones were thrown at me after that. 
They tiu-ned down Society-street, and I turned down 
the corner and saw the same party bringing out the 
guns. I went towards them and said the first man 
that would bring out the guns I would shoot him. 

3743. You mean the cannon ? — Yes ; at the corner 
of Society-street, where the gun-x-oom is. 

3744. At that time were there many men in Society- 
street ? — There were a great many people in Meeting- 
house-row, towards Bishop’s-gate, but thex-e was no 
crowd befox-e me ; this was, I think, about nine o’clock. 
I then came acx-oss and joined my comrades, and told 
them what occurred. Some of them were badly 
wounded. I asked them had they a magistrate ; they 
said not, that they could not get one. I said I knew 
the late Mayor was with the Px-ince, and that I would 
go to him. I went to the Imperial Hotel and called 
out and gave the alarm, telling every person that would 
xxot get oxit of the way that I would put them out of 
the way. Some persons said “ Don’t be alarmed,” I 
replied, if they had got what I had got, they would be 
alarmed. Some of the parties then x-eceived me with 
a sneex- — parties who were taking stock of what was 
going on. I spoke as loud as I could at the door of 
the Imperial Hotel. After some time — 

3745. You did not dismount at this time? — No; at 
this time my tln-ee comrades were with me, and about 
ten or fifteen minxxtes afterwards a man made use of the 
expression, that if it was a thing a magistrate did not 
come there would be bad work, as he could not keep 
back the boys aixy longer — I gave the name of the 
man in Coxxx-t. Mi-. Stafford came then and he got no 
hearing — he was heard no more than myself, and I 
heard him say, he would not be accountable for either 
life ox- propex-ty in that state of the town. After about 
ten minutes I said I was ready to go for the military, 
and that they ought to be brought. A gentleman 
came then, whose name I knew afterwards, and he 
asked me did I fire bullets at the mob ? I said, “yes.” 
He said I had no light- to do so ; and I told him, if I 
were attacked again in a similar way, I would do so in 
my own defence. He then told me to return my 
revolvex-, and I said (I carried it still in my hand) that 
I would not take any orders from him. He said I had 
a right to do so. 

3746. Was that man a magistrate? — No ; I asked 
him was a man to stand up to be killed in tlie public 
street ? He said that was what I was paid for. No- 
thing serious had occurred befox-e then ; but then they 
came down from Society-street, cheering. 

3747. Who did? — The Orange party; and I saw 
the bad work commenced. 



Sixth Day. 
August 24. 
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Sixth day. 3748. When do you say the “bad work” com- 
/1 u"ms 7°4 menced ? — When they came out of Society-street, 

” ' cheering. 

Sub-Con- 3749. What do you mean by “ bad work ?” — That 

stable Thomas was ^rhat the gentleman who I believe to be the 
M Donnell. j ea( j er sa id — that is the expression he used towards 
me. 

3750. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you hear 
shots immediately? — I did — at once ; there were shots 
from time to time all the evening. 

3751. Did you hear many shots at that time? — I 
suppose there were six or seven shots fired there, and 
immediately after I heard the reports I told my com- 
rades that I believed my own men were after firing, 
as the reports appeared to be louder and stronger than 
others. 

3752. You were at the Imperial Hotel at that time 
— not in the Diamond? — I was immediately above 
Society-street. We came down afterwards. One of 
the bodies was lifted and carried in ; the other was 
neglected for some time. In about five minutes not 
one could be seen in the street, except the party seen 
by the corpse. I wish to make a remark : Had I 
been attended to at nine o’clock, or ten minutes after, 
and been sent for the military, as I was prepared to 
go, I believe — it is my opinion, as far as I am allowed 
to give it, that no damage would have been done. 

3753. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — If there was a 
force of men to prevent the two parties getting toge- 
ther ? — If there was a sufficient force at hand. 

3754. Mr. M‘Laughlin (to witness). — Were you the 
constable that rode for the military in the night of the 
attack on the Corporation Hall ? — I got the despatch ; 
another constable went with it. 

3755. At the time you were at the Imperial Hotel 
was there any band playing? — No. 

3756. Can you form any idea of what was the 
number of the Society-street party ? — They were run- 
ning to and fro ; s they did not stop together any time. 

3757. Did you ,see revolvers ? — No. 

3758. Did you see flashes? — I saw flashes occa- 
sionally. 

3759. Was it very dark? — It was dark. 

3760. I suppose the same body that came out of 
Society-stx-eet turned into Bishop-street and went 
down? — Yes. 

3761. You were not in the Diamond ? — No. 

3762. When you went there they were taking away 
the dead bodies? — They were. 

37 63. I believe the shot you fired didn’t harm any- 
body ? — None, I believe. 

3764. You are not one of the men returned for 
trial? — No. 

3765. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — At the time you 
were holding that conversation at the Imperial Hotel 
do you know was fighting going on between the two 
parties ?• — The whole time. It never ceased from eight 
o’clock till half-past ten — from the end of the Diamond 
to Bishop’s-gate — it never ceased. 

3766. For how long ? — For two and a half hours. 

3767. Do not a good many magistrates live in the 
town? — They were looked for — a great many were 



looked for — but were not to be found. Mr. Thompson 
was the only gentleman that made his appearance. 

3768. You yourself did not go for anyone, except to 
the Imperial hotel for the Mayor, and he was with the 
Prince? — Exactly ; I went to get an order to go for 
the military. 

3769. And you were not allowed to see him % — No. 

3770. Were there not other magistrates close by ? — 
We could see none whatever. 

3771. But might they not be at their houses? — 
They were looked for, but could not be found. 

3772. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. Stafford 
was with Mr. Thompson? — He was. 

3773. And he did not succeed in getting admission ? 
—No. 

3774. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Were you there 
when Mr. Stafford went up ?— I was there previous to 
Mr. Stafford, and secondly, too, and thirdly. 

3775. When was it you had the consultation with 
the gentleman ? — After it was ascei-tained from Mi\ 
Stafford that the men had to fire in their own defence. 

3776. Then it was after the affair was over ? — Not 
at all. There were three firings that night. This was 
the time Mr. Stafford’s own men had to fire ; some of 
them were stated to be badly injured. They were beat 
out of the gate — three or four of the foot men. I was 
there. 

3777. Beat out of the Butcher’s-gate ? — Yes. 

3778. Could you form any idea of the number at 
each side then %— Well, the wall was lined at both 
sides backwards and forwards. 

3779. Was there firing then? — Shots were fired to 
my knowledge, besides stone-throwing ; and the houses 
at each side of the gate were badly wrecked. 

3780. Do you remember any by-stander saying there 
was no occasion to go for the military, and that the 
thing would blow over in a few minutes ? — No, I did 
not. We were crying out as far as we were concerned, 
to get the military, but some people spoke to Captain 
Stafford at the door, and said there was no occasion. 
One man, I recollect, made the remark to us that, on 
account of the Prince being in the town, they ought 
not to be sent for. That was a gentleman who was 
speaking to myself. 

3781. You say that, while the Hibernia Band were 
carrying that flag dxxring the afternoon, you heard it 
remarked that they ought not to be allowed to cany 
the flag ? — I heard the opposite party state it. 

3782. Such a flag as that? — Yes. 

3783. That particular flag ? — That particular flag. 

3784. And they said they had as good a right to 
carry it as the others ? — Yes ; and they said if the 
other parties would stop they would stop. They also 
remarked to us that as long as the other party got 
leave to march they would march. 

3785. Have you been here long? — Two years and 
eight months, and eleven years in the county. 

3786. Do you know anything of the arming of the 
population here ? — No more than hearsay. 

3787. And as far as you are able to get information 
do you believe they are ? — Well, I firmly believe they 
are well armed. 



Mr. John 



Mr. 'John Casey examined by Mr. M‘Laughlin. 



3788. You have been a resident of Deny for very 
many years? — Yes. 

3789. How long may I ask you? — From my birth. 

3790. I suppose you know Derry pretty well ? — For 
the last foity or fifty years. 

3791. You are a Catholic? — Yes. 

3792. I believe that Derry people, as a rule, are 
kindly people towards each other? — Well, I have rea- 
son to say so. 

3793. You are engaged in business ? — Yes. 

3794. For how many years? — Forty years and up- 
wards. 

3795. And, I believe, from the position you occupy 



amongst the Catholic community, you have peculiar 
facilities for knowing their views ?— Yes, I have. 

3796. And, may I ask you, have you been a member 
of the Committee of the Catholic Church here 1 — I have, 
for the last thirty or forty years. 

2797. Now, with respect to these local displays of any 
description, from any sect or parly, are you of opinion 
that they are dangerous to the peace of the city ? — Oh, 
undoubtedly — there is not a doubt of it. 

3798. Whether they come from Protestant or Ca- 
tholic? — Yes. 

3799. WhigorToiy? — No doubt of it. One should 
be put down as well as the other. 
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3800. ODe should be put down as well as the other? 
—Yes. 

3801. Of course you mean any procession with 
music, banners, or anything else 1 — Yes. 

3802. No matter whether Catholic or Protestant? 
— Yes. 

3803. No matter what tunes are played, whether 
originally called party tunes or other tunes ?- — Yes, of 
course ; party tunes are most objectionable. 

3804. But the others are objectionable in a less 
degree ? — Yes. 

3805. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You would put 
down all music by bands in the street, as I understand 
it ? — Yes. 

3806. Mr. M‘Laugldin. — I believe for a length of 
time past there has been no procession on the 17th of 
March, or anything of that sort ? — No ; there was one 
several years ago, when Dr. Miller was chief magistrate, 
and I think it was put down at that time. 

3807. You are aware that there have been always 
two state processions in the year in Derry — the 12th 
of August and the 18th of December? — Yes. 

3808. And sometimes on the 12th of July, I believe ? 
— Well, there may be, but I don’t recollect. It is not 
as usual as others. 

3809. As far as regards the religious community 
you are connected with, and altogether apart from 
whether that opinion may be well founded or the re- 
verse, I believe the opinion does prevail that those 
exhibitions are offensive and insulting ? — Oh, no doubt 
of it. 

3810. Now, is that generally prevalent or univer- 
sally prevalent? — It is universally prevalent in the 
Catholic community of Derry. 

3811. You yourself participate in that opinion ? — 
I do, and I think eveiy Catholic does, and a great 
number of other people too. 

3812. It is not confined to the Catholic community, 
that feeling ? — No ; it is not, I have heard the same opi- 
nion expressed by liberal Protesants and Presbyterians. 

3813. I suppose you would say, having regard to 
recent events, disturbances, and one thing or another, 
that it is peculiarly necessaiy that those exhibitions 
should be avoided now? — Undoubtedly ; I think if they 
are not put down serious results will eventually follow. 

3814. You think if they are not put down serious 
results will eventually follow? — Yes. 

3815. I suppose you speak partly with regard to the 
recent event — the unfortunate affair - ending in the loss 
of life — and partly with respect to the exasperated 
state of public feeling ? — Yes. 

3816. I suppose you have heard it stated that the 
people on both sides are armed to a veiy extensive and 
deadly degree ? — I have heard so. I know nothing of 
it but by public report on the subject. 

3817. Have you heard it ? — I have. 

3818. Have you heard it in such away that you be- 
lieve it ? — I have ; I have no doubt of it. 

3819. Of course that would increase the danger? — 
Of course it would, parties being armed. 

3820. I suppose you are aware efforts have been 
made by people connected with your side to prevent 
the Catholics offering any resistance? — Well, I have 
heard that they have been advised by the bishop and, 

I believe, other influential Catholics. 

3821. Not to interfere ? — Yes. 

3822. Do you think it a desirable thing that the 
city police should be abolished, and the work now done 
by them should be performed by the constabulary? — 
Yes; I know the people have not the same con- 
fidence in the city police as in the constabulary. 
They are more under the influence of the different 
committees appointed by the Corporation ; that is a 
reason to some extent for what I say. 

3823. That the city police are more under the in- 
fluence of the different committees appointed by the 
Corporation ? — Yes. 

3824. I suppose you mean the Police Committee ? 
— Yes, just so. 

3825. I believe you yourself, at one time, were a 
member of the Corporation? — Yes. 

D 



3826. You have not been so latterly? — No. 

3827. Do you happen to know, of your own know- 
ledge, that a good number, or at least some of the 
members, of the city police have sons or other relations 
members of the Apprentice Boys’ clubs ? — I don’t know 
of my own knowledge. I dare say it is so, but I don’t 
know. 

3828. As far as you have had an opportunity of ac- 
quainting yourself with the opinion of your co-religion- 
ists, do you know have they a feeling of confidence in the 
impartiality of the local magistrates ?— Oh, I t.hink 
not. Recent events have shown that they could 
scarcely have confidence in them. 

3829. I suppose in political and party cases there 
exists that feeling of want of confidence, whether 
rightly or wrongly ? — I think in mere civil cases that 
the magistrates acquit themselves very fairly, as far 
as I can recollect. 

3830. Do you think that this opinion I allude to 
does prevail as regards political or party cases ? — Oh, 
no doubt of it. 

3831. As far as regards your own independent 
opinion as one of the public, are you inclined to think 
there is some ground for that impression? — Yes ; I 
think so. 

3832. And, in point of fact, to some extent, you 
concur in that impression ? — I do, in reference to poli- 
tical or party cases, but as to all civil cases, matters of 
account, and things of that sort, I think they do the 
work extremely well. 

3833. In all civil cases of the ordinary character 
you think the magistrates do the work extremely well ? 
— I do ; there is no doubt of it. 

3834. I believe the magistrates consist of some of 
the most respectable men in the city ? — Yes. 

3835. Do you th ink that the permanent residence 
here of one or two stipendiary magistrates, say two, 
each of them being of a different religion, would tend 
to beget public confidence in magisterial decisions ? — 
I would say so ; but at present, as the bench is con- 
stituted, there being a majority of what are called 
Conservative magistrates, I think two resident magis- 
trates would have very little chance of deciding a case 
if it went by voting. 

3836. You would be afraid, I suppose, that they 
would be outvoted? — Yes. That has been already 
the ease in many instances. 

3837. But suppose there were two stipendiary ma- 
gistrates, each of a different persuasion, sitting here 
to decide on cases of a party and political character, 
do you think their adjudication would give public 
confidence? — It would, to a great extent; but the 
same difficulty arises if they have a majority of Con- 
servative magistrates against them, to swamp them. 

3838. I understand? — That would still give agx - eat 
deal of dissatisfaction, even if the bench were so con- 
stituted. Are you aware of what happened of late, 
that on some occasions the stipendiary magistrates 
differed from the course taken by the majox-ity of the 
bench ? — I have understood so. 

3S39. In a matter of life and death? — I have 
understood so. 

3840. Do you tlirnk that a magistrate, appointed 
and sitting to discharge the dxxties as a divisional 
magistrate does in Dublin, would be a better system ? 
— I think that would be the best axrangement that 
could be made, that they should have jurisdiction 
over those police cases, and the city magistrates would 
not be allowed to interfere. 

3841. Then the city magistrates would have no- 
thing to do ? — I mean by police cases political cases. 

3842. I suppose yoxx mean by police cases, cases of 
rows, riots, and disturbances of that kind ? — Yes. 

3843. Arrests made by the local fox - ce ? — Yes, and 
riots arising through personal quarrels and matters 
of that soxff 

3844. Do yoxx think the decision of such a magis- 
trate as you have been proposing would give pxxblic 
confidence ? — Yes, I th ink so. 

3845. Do you believe, if this arrangement for the 
reconstitution of the bench was attended by any 

Q 
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greater expense in the way of taxation, that it would 
be cheerfully borne by the inhabitants, in considera- 
tion of the greater benefits it would confer? — I think 
it would. 

3846. And as far I suppose as you are personally 
concerned you pay a good deal of rates ? — A good deal. 

3847. And you, as a man who pays a good deal of 
rates, would be in favour of it? — Yes, I should. 

3848. And you think others would too ? — Yes. I 
think every person who wishes well to the community 
ought to bear his share of the additional expense, if any. 

3849. I suppose if the re-constitution of the city 
police, by giving you constabulary, also involved a 
greater expense in the way of taxation, the same 
cheerfulness would be exhibited to pay the additional 
taxation imposed? — Well, I think so. 

3850. As far as regards your own opinion you 
have no doubt of that ?— I have no doubt of it. It is 
my opinion. 

3851. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Have you con- 
sidered your views with respect to the magistrates. 
You say these are confined to recent events %— Yes. 

3852. Those cases lately? — Yes, that is just it. I 
have even seen in olden times the same sort of 
feeling, but I cannot charge my memory with anything 
particular. 

3853. Have you ever been offered the magistracy 
of the city ? — No, I was not. 

3854. You are aware, you say, that that feeling is 
abroad. Now, may I ask you don’t you think that if 
the bench was constituted so that there would be six- 
teen or seventeen Roman Catholic magistrates, and 
none of the Protestant persuasion, or only one or two, 
the same feeling would exist on the opposite side ? 

— Undoubtedly ; it is only reasonable to think so. 

3855. Of course you are in favour of the abolition 
of the present local force ? — Yes. 

3856. And of placing the police duties in the hands 
of the constabulary? — Yes, they would give more satis- 
faction, I am sure. 

3857. In your opinion that would have a very great 
effect in putting an end to rioting here ? — I think it 
would. They would be more firm in their conduct. 

3858. And they are better armed and drilled ? — Yes. 

3859. Having regard to that fact, and to the absence 
of what are called political rows in the streets, would 
not cases arising out of personal quarrels be likely to 
be reduced ? — -very much so. 

3860. Does that alter your view with respect to the 
local magistrates ? — Well, I don’t know. I cannot say 
it would. I don’t think it would alter my view as 
regards them, if the Bench is still constituted in that 
way, in the objectionable manner I have alluded to. 

3861. The objection would not be done away with 
by the alteration in the municipal force? — No. 

3862. But, of course you are aware of this that, 
with the exception of Dublin, there is no place in Ire- 
land in which magistrates of that kind are abolished ? 
— I believe so. 

3863. And are you aware of what happened for- 
merly at Belfast, and how tilings are going on there 
now ? — Yes, I know that. 

3864. Well, what I want to know is this — Suppose 
the peace of this town was entrusted to the constabulary, 
properly officered, and that a resident magistrate were 
here, would you still adhere to your views — would you 
have two benches of magistrates, one to decide merely 
assault cases, and matters of that description, and the 
other magistrate to decide political cases ? — I think that 
one or two police magistrates would be preferable, for 
deciding political cases, to a large Bench, if that is what 
you wish me to answer. 

3865. But then I understand it is your opinion, that 
the placing of this city under the hands of the consta- 
bulary, with an ample force to prevent rioting or to 
put it down instantly, those political cases to be brought 
before the magistrates would be likely to decrease very 
much ?— No doubt of that. 

3866. You know with respect to paid magistrates 
they would cost a great deal to the inhabitants ? — No 
doubt.; 



3867. And don’t you think that, with the constabu- 
lary as a police force, and with a stipendiary magistrate 
and the ordinary magistrates, such as are in every town 
in Ireland, tilings would quiet down and all go right ? 
— Well, I should hope so, but at the same time the 
decision of the magistrates would be open to the same 
objection. I still hold that the public would not have 
the same confidence in their decisions. 

3868. Mr. Commissioner Muri’HY. — You think that 
if the form which is called “ polling the bench ” 
was carried on, the desired effect would not be pro- 
duced ? — I don’t think it would in those political cases. 

3869. There would be no objection at all in any 
civil matter, or any case as between man and man ? — 
No ; in such cases I don’t think we could get fairer 
magistrates than we have, apart from political matters. 

3870. But if political excitement and the feeling of 
animosity between different parties was toned down, by 
the presence of an effective constabulary force, and the 
suppression of offensive displays, don’t you think, then, 
confidence would begin to be restored, even in the 
other direction? — No doubt of it; and I think we 
might reach the time when it would matter little to 
us whether Protestants or Catholics were magistrates 
on the bench ; but I think the magistrates are very 
much partizans, just as other citizens, in the town. 

3871. You think the magistrates are influenced like 
the people ? — They are. They have their feelings, and 
I suppose they can hardly divest themselves of them 
more than, perhaps, I can myself, and Catholics have 
the same. 

3872. There is great excitement existing on both 
sides ? — There is. 

3873. I dare say both sides have heated tempers? 
— Just so ; in political matters. 

3874. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You said it was 
your opinion, and you have large connexions with 
Protestants and Presbyterians, that it would tend to 
the future peace of this city if these processions were 
put down ? — That is my opinion. 

3875. Now, I ask you, does that feeling exist 
amongst Protestants and Presbyterians who are not 
members of the Liberal party? — Well, I am not sure, 
but, I think, some honest, straightforward men of the 
Conservative party, who, I believe, are as good mem- 
bers of society as could be got anywhere, desire it. 

3876. But what I am anxious to know is, if you can 
tell us yourself that there are members of the Con- 
servative party who take the same view ? — I should 
hope there are. I have not had an opportunity of 
mixing much with them ; but from my opinion of their 
character, some of them would, I am sure, be desirous 
to get rid of those party displays. 

3877. Displays of every kind? — Just so. 

3878. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And we under- 
stand that you consider that the getting rid of these 
party displays is essential to the peace of the city ? — 
Yes, undoubtedly. 

3879. And you believe that those gentlemen are 
also concerned for the peace of the city, and would 
concur with you in that opinion ? — I think so. 

3880. No matter what their polities are ? — A great 
number of them. Without getting an expressson of 
opinion from them personally — I think so. 

3881. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You have told 
us that those processions or demonstrations, if permit- 
ted, for the future, would tend, in your opinion, to 
dangerous consequences? — No doubt of it — I think 
they would. 

3882. And very serious consequences? — I fear that. 

3883. Then, I suppose, you think it would require 
a very large force, for the future, if those demonstra- 
tions were permitted on such anniversaries, to prevent 
the parties who are opposed to the parties making 
the demonstration from interfering -with them, and 
having a conflict? — It would, undoubtedly. I think 
it would require a very large force indeed to keep the 
two parties asunder. 

3884. That is, in other words, from what you know, 
from what you have seen of the past, and from 
what you have heard, you feel that there is a deter-' 
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ruination on one side that, if these demonstrations are 
persisted in for the future, they will be opposed by 
force ? — I fear so, from what 1 have heard. 

3885. And then it would take a tremendous force 
on the part of the constituted authorities to prevent 
lamentable consequences ? — -Just so. 

3886. Mr. M'Laughlin. — You have been asked by 
one of the Commissioners whether you have ever been 
offered the magistracy of the city. I believe one of 
the branches of your trade is a branch the connexion 
with which prevents you from being a magistrate ? — 
Yes, being a spirit merchant and also a retailer ; I have 
a wholesale and retail license. 

3887. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But, may I ask 
you, are there not a number of Roman Catholic mer- 
chants in this city, and also merchants, both Protestants 
and Presbyterians, who are of liberal opinions ? — No 
doubt of it. 

3888. And some of your Protestant and Presby- 
terian neighbours that the Roman Catholics would 
have as much confidence in as if they were of their own 
persuasion — men fully entitled to obtain the commis- 
sion of the peace ? — No doubt of it. 

3889. Are you aware whether the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county offered the magistracy to any of those gentle- 
men. W e heal'd to-day of its being offered to Dr. White ; 
Mr. Bond mentioned it was offered to him. Dr. White 
had it offered to him by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, Mr. Lyle, nearly nine years ago. Are you 
aware whether the Lord Lieutenant of the county has, 
or whether the executive for the time being have, 
offered the magistracy to any of the residents of the 
city who are opposed in politics and religion to the 
majority of the members of the magisterial bench ? — 
I am not aware of the fact. I have no doubt that the 
commission of the peace was offered to one or two 
parties, but it is only lately that those liberal appoint- 
ments have been made. It may have been offered to 
others, but I don’t know anything about it. 

3890. For instance, I believe the late mayor, Sir 
Edward Reid, is a magistrate of the city ? — Yes. 

3891. I believe it is a fact he was appointed to the 
magistracy since he ceased to be mayor? — Yes ; and 
very properly too. 

3892. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I believe at the same time 
Sir Edward Reid was appointed, two other gentlemen, 
Mr. Adam Hogg and Mr. M ! Carter, were also appointed 
for the city? — Yes. 

3893. You were asked by Mr. Commissioner Exham, 
whether there was not a number of Catholic merchants, 



and Presbyterians, and Protestants of liberal politics, 
qualified for the commission of the peace ? — Yes. And 
I think, you limited your answer by saying that a great 
number of Presbyterians and Protestants were very 
well suited for it, and in whom Catholics would have 
as much confidence as in men of their own persuasion ? 
— Yes ; I think so. 

3894. I believe there have been magistrates on the 
bench, not Catholics, in whom Catholics had as much 
confidence as they had in their own party — the late 
Mr. Haslett, for instance ? — Yes, no doubt of it. 

3895. But I believe there are few Catholics whose 
social position — I mean few relatively — would entitle 
them to be offered the magistracy ? — That is so. 

3896. You said a moment ago, as regards yourself, 
you would be disqualified by reason of your own con- 
nexion with a certain branch of the retail trade, the 
wine and spirit business ? — Yes. 

3897. Was there any other Catholic member of the 
Town Council when you were in it ? — There are since. 

3898. I know there is at present a Catholic member, 
Mr. Charles O’Neill? — Yes. 

3899. He is a merchant very extensively in busi- 
ness ? — Yes. 

3900. And I believe he has another establishment 
connected -with his wholesale establishment? — Yes. 

3901. And I believe he also has a business of the 
kind that incapacitates him ? — Yes, he has. 

3902. You have said in answer to one of the Com- 
missioners that it is only recently any of those appoint- 
ments have been made by the Liberal party ? — Only 
recently. 

3903. But, even with these appointments, as the 
bench at present stands, there is an overpowering ma- 
jority of Conservatives ? — Yes. 

3904. Coming back to the question of Catholics in 
connexion with this, I believe the only professional 
man in town of that religion, in addition to Dr. White, 
is Dr. Harkin. Was he offered the commission of the 
peace? — Yes, I know it from himself. 

3905. And he declined it ? — He did. ■ 

3906. For that identical reason ? — Yes. 

3907. So you would say that the suggestion that the 
bench might be equalized by a number of appoint- 
ments of Catholics is not possible ? — No, I t hink not. 

3908. And Catholics would have as much confi- 
dence, as a body, in a straightforword honest Protest- 
ant or Presbyterian as in a Catholic ? — I think so. 

3909. Fully as much? — No doubt of it. 



Mr. Patrick Maxwell examined by Mr. M‘Lauglilin. 



3910. How long have you been resident in Derry? 
— Upwards of twenty years. 

3911. You carry on the tailoring business? — Yes. 

3912. And reside where? — In Linenhall-street. 

3913. Do you remember the night of the 28th of 
April? — I do. 

3914. Were you in the Diamond about the time the 
men were shot? — I was. 

3915. Whereabouts in the Diamond were you 
standing ? — I was standing in the centre of the Dia- 
mond, at the back entrance to the Mayor’s office. 

3916. The front entrance is opposite Ferryquay- 
street, and the back entrance is at the side of the Hall 
near Butcher-street ? — Directly opposite Butcher-street 
and Gate. 

3917. What time was this? — After ten o’clock. 

3918. That was immediately at the time of the 
firing? — Yes. 

3919. Did you see the constabulary at Hagerty’s 
corner? — I did. 

3920. Did you see a lot of people of the Bog-side 
party in the lower part of the Diamond, at the corner 
of Butcher-street? — I saw a great crowd of people; I 
don’t know what party they were composed of. 

3921. Did you see those people moving up Bishop- 
street for a little ? — I did. 

D 



3922. And suddenly turn and come back again ? — 
Yes. 

3923. Did you see, when they passed down by where 
the police were at Hagerty’s comer, where they ran to ? 
— The majority went down Sliipquay-street — some 
went down Butcher-street. They made their escape 
in every way they could as quick as they could. 

3924. Did you see from whom they were escaping? 
— I did not. 

3925. Didyouseeacrowdthatcameafterthem? — Yes. 

3926. Did that crowd, when it came into the Dia- 
mond, past Hasting’s corner, spread itself out where 
Stephens used to live and where M‘Donnell’s-place is ? 
—It did. 

3927. Did you see that crowd doing anything? — I 
could not see them doing anything, but I heard shots 
and saw flashes. 

3928. And at that time, I believe, the constabulary 
fired ? — Immediately in reply to the fire from the upper 
part of the Diamond the constabulary fired. 

3929. That is the fire of the crowd that came in 
from Bishop-street?- — Yes. 

3930. Was it an extensive fire? — I could not say it 
was very extensive ; it might be ten or twelve shots. 

3931. I suppose you do not know much about re- 
volvers ; you are not quite up to music of that sort ; 

Q 2 
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you •would not be able to know a revolver shot from the 
shot of an ordinary pistol 1 — No ; it is much the same. 

3932. Was it immediately after that you saw a man 
fall ? — I saw a man fall at Butcher-street. 

3933. Was that the tall man on the extreme of the 
line of constabulary ? — Yes ; young Mr. Bond he was 
said to be. I did not go to him ; I saw him lying in 
the street ; I saw the police remove h im from where 
he fell. 

3934. Was it after that the police fired? — It was 
after the firing I saw, for the crowd dispersed. 

3935. You did not see him fall?— I did not see him 
falling ; but I saw him lying in the street. 

3936. Did you see the bodies of Moncrieff and Craig ? 
— I did not ; I did not go that way at all. 

3937. Had you been standing long at the back en- 
trance to the Corporation Hall ? — Not ten minutes. 

3938. I suppose that is all you know about that 
part of it ? — That is all of that part of it. 

3939. You are of the same persuasion as the last 
witness ? — Yes. 

3940. About those displays from time to time, I 
believe the Deny people are kindly people except 
when these things are going on ? — Decidedly so. 

3941. Parties of different religious views act 
kindly towards each other in distress ? — Yes, they do. 

3942. Would you be in favour of putting down 
party displays of all kinds, no matter what ? — I would 
be in favour of anything calculated to maintain 
the peace of the city ; and I thin k nothing else can 
be the cause of these riots but the displays. 

3943. You would be in favour of putting them 
down ? — I would. 

3944. Whether they come from Protestant or Ca- 
tholic, Whig or Tory ? — They cannot assemble in any 
number in the city but it appears to give offence. 

3945. And consequently you would put them all 
down ? — Yes. 

3946. Do you t hink the substitution of the consta- 
bulary for the city police would be generally approved 
of? — Well, I think if the peace of the town was re- 



stored by some means or other it would be very easy 
to keep the town in subjection. 

3947. Do you know whether there are much arms 
amongst the people ? — I do not know ; I simply hear 
it reported. I hear it talked about. 

3948. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Is it your opin- 
ion that the constabulary would be a desirable force ? — 
I have already said, if the peace of the town could be 
restored by some means, it would be very easy to keep 
the town in subjection. 

3949. Have you considered at all whether the pre- 
sent force ought to be got rid of, and the police arrange- 
ments of the town put into the hands of another and 
larger force ? — I never looked at it in that way. I 
looked more to the restoration of peace than to the 
constitution of any force. 

3950. In your opinion, if these demonstrations take 
place for the future, are they likely to endanger the 
public peace ? — Well, disturbances are on the increase 
these last twelve months. 

3951. You think them likely to continue if some- 
thing is not done ? — No doubt at all about that. 

3952. And you think if these processions are in 
future indulged in, it would take a very large force 
from the Government of the day — whoever may be in 
power — to stop and prevent hostilities between the- 
two parties, and bloodshed ? — Well, I do think so. 

3953. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I understood 
you to say to Mr. M'Laughlin, that, independently of 
these processions, the people are on friendly terms, one 
with another, of different religions ? — I did. 

3954. Do you think if those processions and displays, 
which are clearly of an offensive character, were put a 
stop to, that the people of different religious denomi- 
nations would mix together more harmoniously ? — I 
think they would. 

3955. Have you yourself heard any expression of a 
determination on the part of the Roman Catholics to 
put down these displays by force ? — I did not. 

3956. You did not? — I did not. 



Wm. Tillie, 
esq., J.p. 
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3957. I believe you are a member of the firm of 
Tillie and Henderson ? — I am. 

3958. You carry on the shirt trade ? — Yes. 

3959. You are a large exporter ? — Yes. 

3960. Are you not extensively in business here ? — 
Yes, pretty extensively. 

3961. I believe you have branches in London, 
Glasgow, and Manchester? — Yes, we have places 
there. 

3962. I believe you are a very large employer of 
labour? — Yes ; we employ about one thousand hands 
indoor, and two or three thousand out of doors through 
the country. 

3963. I-Iow long have you been residing here ? — , 
Upwards of seventeen years. 

3964. I believe you are at present in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the city ? — I am. 

3965. Is it long since you became a magistrate ? — 
Four or five years. 

3966. I believe you are not now a member of the 
Town Council ? — No, I am not. 

3967. But you are a member of the Harbour Com- 
missioners? — I am. 

3968. And a governor of the District Lunatic 
Asylum ? — I am. 

3969. And a member of the Bridge Commissioners? 
— Yes ; I am the representative of the Corporation on 
the Bridge Board. 

3970. Either as being your own opinion, or as col- 
lecting what you believe to be public opinion, do you 
think the substitution of the constabulary for the 
city police would be a desirable step? — I think it. 
would. 

3971. Do you think it would tend to inspire more 
confidence in the aclministration of the law ? — Yes ; I 
think it would. 



3972. I believe, rightly or wrongly, there does exist 
some feelings of dissatisfaction as regards the city 
police ? — There does, in many quarters. 

3973. I forgot to ask you of what religion are you? 
— I am a Presbyterian. 

3974. I suppose you don’t approve of public pro- 
cessions .through the city? — No, I do not. I would 
have no objection to them if they could be conducted 
without causing any disturbance. 

397 5. But, having regard to recent events, and to the 
excitement that is prevalent here, political and other- 
wise, do you consider it a wise thing that these proces- 
sions should be kept up? — No. 

3976. I need scarcely go through the form of asking 
you whether your disapproval would extend to them, 
no matter from what sect or party proceeding ? — Cer- 
tainly ; I would suppress them ali. 

3977. No matter whether they were processions 
with music or banners, or without music or banners ? 
—Yes. 

3978. Or ringing of bells or firing of cannon ? — Yes. 

3979. No matter under what pretence such displays 
were indulged in, you would apply the same inflexible 
rule to them ? — Certainly. 

3980. Would you think, from your experience as a 
large employer of labour, and a man extensively en- 
gaged in business, that such a step would create a 
more healthy state of public feeling ? — Yes, I think it 
would. I would not disapprove of public displays on 
suitable occasions to manifest feeling at a great 
victory or anything of that sort. 

3981. Yes — but I am talking of party processions 
of any sort? — Yes. 

3982. You think the discontinuance of party pro- 
cessions, would tend to make the humbler classes pull 
more harmoniously together ?— I think it would. 
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3983. Now, so far as you know the views of the 
better classes — merchants, men in business, and the 
like — how far does your opinion prevail amongst them 
that it would be better to avoid all party displays ? Is 
that opinion confined to one religion, or one party ? — I 
could not speak to the opinion of the Conservative 
party generally — but I know some gentlemen who 
are strong Conservatives and who would join with me. 

3984. In the view you express ? — Yes. 

3985. And I believe also a great number of the 
leading Presbyterian gentlemen 1 ? — They may be — I 
cannot say from my own knowledge. 

3986. But I believe there can be no doubt that the 
great body of the Presbyterian leading men are of 
your view? — I believe they are. 

3987. You are a magistrate, and you occasionally 
sit on the Bench? — I do — not very often — business 
transactions do not enable me to sit very often. 

3988. I purposely abstain from asking you any 
questions with respect to the administration of the 
law? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I may tell you Mr. 
M'Laughlin that I have reason to believe that some of 
the other magistrates intend to come forward and 
tender themselves for examination. My fiiend and I 
feel it to be only due to every single one of those 
gentlemen, who will come forward, to give them the 
fullest opportunity of saying whether there is any 
foundation for the impression that is alleged to be 
abroad respecting them. We cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the first witness produced undertook to 
say positively that, in two instances at least, the 
magistrates decided partially and corruptly. A magis- 
trate may be under a misimpression as to the law — or 
he may as a juror, or a judge sometimes does — differ 
strongly from others — but where a man is charged 
with acting partially, that involves of course that he 
acts corruptly. We, therefore, as I say, think it to be 
our duty to give every magistrate that may come for- 
ward the opportunity of saying whether there is 
any foundation for that charge which .we understand 
to be, in these particular cases, not that there was an 
impression abroad, but that it was the deliberate opinion 
of the -witness that the majority of the magistrates 
acted in the manner he stated. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Not a doubt of it. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — H e did not use the 
words himself, but of course the charge involves them. 
Every decision that is prejudiced, implies more or less 
partiality. I think the witness, who is a magistrate, 
and presides occasionally, might be asked whether 
or not in his opinion, so far as his experience goes, 
there is confidence felt by the Roman Catholics in the 
administration of the law, by the city magistrates. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — I may just be allowed to say that 
I feel very strongly the force of Mr. Commissioner 
Exham’s observations as to the desirability and justice 
of the magistrates being allowed to speak for them- 
selves, and I am glad to hear officially that they will. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — W e have heard that 
one or two will come forward, and we will give them 
the fullest opportunity of stating whether they ever 
acted otherwise than what they believed to be in ac- 
cordance with right and justice, in the particular case 
before them. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Well, as Mr. Tillie is a magis- 
trate, the Commissioners had better, in the first in- 
stance, ask any questions they think fit. 

3989. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. Tillie, 
from your observation of the administration of justice 
in this city, and from what you know of that adminis- 
tration, do you think that it is fairly and impartially 
administered ? — I do. Any time that I have been on 
the bench I never saw anything but the most anxious 
desire on the part of all the magistrates to do equal 
justice between man and man. 

3990. Influenced solely by the case and not by the 
parties ? — Of course there are many divisions of opinion 
amongst us, and perhaps sometimes there is a going to 
a side that might indicate political leaning, but after 



making every allowance, I believe every one of the 
magistrates is anxious to do what is just and right. 

3991. Then you do not think, if there is a conviction 
abroad to the contrary, that it is well founded? — I do 
not. 

3992. But as far as your experience goes is there 
that conviction abroad? — I have heard that feeling 
whispered, I cannot say I met it openly ; on account 
of my position they would not mention it to me. 

3993. I suppose it would be very hard for any 
amount of personal purity to escape censure in a place 
like this where there is such strong political feeling ? 
— I fancy so. 

3994. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — A s far as your 
own wishes and feelings on the subject would go, and 
as far as you know the wishes of your brother magis- 
trates, you would not have the slightest objection to 
a stipendiary magistrate being here ? — Not the 
slightest. 

3995. On the contrary, you would be glad to have 
the benefit of his assistance? — No doubt of it. I 
think that no case of a political or party complexion 
should be adjudicated on by the local magistrates 
at all. 

3996. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — D o you not 
think where the local magistrates were occupying 
the bench with the resident magistrate, and a case of 
a very marked political character arose, the local 
magistrates, in the exercise of their own discretion, 
would almost leave the case to him ? — I don’t think 
that would be right, unless there was a rule that all 
sides should leave it. 

3997. I mean that? — I think it would be right, 
provided it was understood that there was to be a 
rule in all such cases. I myself happened to be a 
witness to some disturbance, and the opposite party 
wanted to prevent me sitting on the bench. I did not 
think that right, but I would have been quite willing 
to have quitted the bench, and have left all to the sti- 
pendiary magistrate if the local magistrates had retired. 

3998. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What Mr. 
Murphy means is this — do you not think if there was 
a stipendiary here, after a short time, when he was 
fully in work, the magistrates would probably be 
anxious to leave to him the trial of these unpleasant 
cases ? — I think they would not be sorry — that they 
would be pleased to do it. 

3999. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — "With respect to one mat- 
ter you mentioned, arising out of the examination of 
Mi - . Commissioner Murphy, was that the case where 
you saw some disturbance, and sitting as one of a 
very large bench of magistrates, it was sought to 
compel you and Mr. Bigger, Mr. Foster and Mr. 
O’Neill, to leave the bench ? — It was. 

4000. Was that at the hearing of the case against 
the parties accused of connexion with the attack on 
the Corporation Hall ? — It was. 

4001. Even with Mr. Tillie, Mr. Bigger, Mr. Foster, 
and Mr. O’Neill on the bench, was there not still an 
overwhelming majority of persons, rightly or wrongly, 
supposed to be of Conservative politics on the bench ? 
— There was ; I don’t say an overwhelming majority, 
but there was a majority. 

4002. Was that suggestion pressed somewhat ear- 
nestly ? — It was. 

4003. And repeated on a second day ? — It was. 

4004. Suppose that suggestion or pressing applica- 
tion had been acceded to, would there have been a 
single Liberal magistrate left on the bench, except Sir 
Edward Reid and Mr. Haslett ? — I think not. 

4005. Then except Sir Edward Reid, who was not 
a magistrate, save as Mayor, then there would be no 
Liberal magistrate but Mr. Haslett? — Yes, that would 
be the effect of it. 

4006. Now do you remember the counsel who ap- 
peared there, in the course of the argument, strongly 
pressing on the magistrates that the adoption of Mr. 
Crawford’s suggestion would reduce the bench to the 
condition of a sub-committee of Lord Claude John 
Hamilton’s general committee ? — Yes. 
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4007. And notwithstanding that, was not the appli- 
cation repeated the same day ? — Yes. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That came from the 
advocate. 

4008. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — To get a more 
favourable tribunal. (To witness) — How many ma- 
gistrates sat on that occasion ? — About ten or twelve. 

4009. If there were twelve, according to what Mr. 
M'Lauglilin said, would they not be six to six? — No ; 
seven to five. 

4010. Mr. M'Laughlin. — There were thirteen magis- 
trates there altogether. (To witness) — On ordinary oc- 
casions how many magistrates preside at petty sessions ? 
— Six or seven, sometimes four, sometimes three — they 
vary very much. 

4011. What is your experience as to the despatch 
of business, is it more expeditiously or more effectually 
done, or the reverse, in proportion to the number ? 
— I do not think it makes much difference ; there are 
not many cases come up in which there is a difference 
of opinion. 

4012. Is thirteen an unusually lai'ge number? — Oh, 
it is. It is an unusually large number. It is double 
the number that usually is there. There was great 
excitement in town at the time. 

4013. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Of course gentle- 
men attended that day who do not ordinarily attend ? 
— Oh yes, a great many. 

4014. Mr. M'Laughlin . — You have intimated to 



us your opinion that the magistrates, although they 
may take opposite sides, to the best of their ability 
wish to do everything correctly and proper. From 
something that occurred in the course of this inquiry, 

I wish to ask you does your observation include a 
gentleman now no more, the late Mayor, Dr. Babington ? ' 
— Certainly it does. 

4015. In justice to his memory, I wished to have 
that answer from you, his brother magistrate ? — 
Yes. 

4016. I suppose you have not thought at all of the 
number of the police force that would be needed in 
the city ? — Not at all. 

4017. But you, as one of the largest tax-payers in 
the city, would cheerfully contribute your quota of 
whatever increased taxation would be necessary, for 
the sake of preserving the public peace ? — Oh, I suppose 
so. I think if you have the constabulary you will not 
have much trouble, and I believe a smaller number of 
constabulary would be quite as efficient as the present 
number of the city police. 

4018. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We have had 
the views of some gentlemen, that the force should be 
largely increased ? — I don’t think that at all necessary 
if those party displays can be suppressed. 

4019. You do not think such a large increase would 
be necessary if the causes of disturbance were re- 
moved ? — Yes. 



Mr. Patrick 
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4020. I believe you live at the comer of Butcher- 
street, inside the wall, at Butcher’s-gate ? — I do. 

4021. You carry on a pretty large business ? — Not 
answered. 

4Q22. One part of your house looks into Butcher- 
street, and the other into Magazine-street. ? — Yes. 

40.23. I believe on the night of the 28th of April, 
the night the men were killed, your house was at- 
tacked ? — The first attack was on the night of Dowse’s 
lecture in the Corporation Hall. 

4024. Some of your windows were smashed that 
night %— Most of all the front was smashed. 

4025. I believe that night of the 20th of July, 
1868, was the first night there was any window-break- 
ing inside the walls ? — Yes. 

4026. Are you aware that Michael Doherty’s win- 
dows and the windows of the Standard office were 
broken ? — I don’t know of any windows but my own. 
I had to keep to my own place. 

4027. But nothing happened on the night of the 
attack on the Hall beyond the smashing of the front 
part of the house ? — A little affair happened with my- 
self. I had to remove my children out of their bed- 
room, which was in the part of Butcher-street. They 
were asleep. And when the stones began to come in 
they awakened, and of course they got nervous fits, 
and I had to take and put them out of the house alto- 
gether. That was the first night. The second night 
I will answer as to now. 

4028. I believe you voted for Mr. Dowse ? — I did. 

4029. The night the men were killed tell the Com- 
missioners what happened? — On the night the men 
were killed, that was the night Prince Arthur was 
here, I went up as far as the Diamond ; and when I 
saw a mob of two parties like, I thought it was better 
for me to make my retreat back into my own house. 
It was not far from my own house, the corner of the 
Diamond. I got back and put up my shutters. I 
heard shots fired. I had to put my wife and children 
out through a passage into a neighbour’s house next 
door ; she fell in going, and lay for a month after- 
wards. I came down to the shop again, and the people 
were coming in from the fire. There were shots fired 
from Butcher’s-gate. I saw Constable M‘Donnell. He 
fired wide outside of the gate. I asked him what that 
was for. He said of course they could not get through 
the gate, one side or the other. The constabulary, 



that were beat back by stones from the top of the 
gate. No man could hardly stand at the side of the 
gate from the stones. The parties had picked up the 
stones that were where the water runs, and they beat 
the constabulary back ; and the constables had no 
charge of the place at all. I spoke to Sergeant Wilson, 
one of the city police. I told him he had better take 
the top of the gate, for they were beginning to break 
and smash everything, and it would be a bad job. I 
t hink- Sergeant Wilson and three or four of the city 
police did go to the top of the gate ; and from the 
time they went on the top of the gate the parties 
would not budge a peg — they would not go a foot 
further. 

4030. What party was this? — I could not tell you. 
I was at my own door. The party at the top of the 
gate, I would not say they were the Apprentice Boys 
or anything else, but if I was going to say anything, 
I would say they were the Apprentice Boys. 

4031. Were they oalling out anything? — “To hell 
with the Pope.” Then one of the constabulary, Mi - . 
Reilly, who was examined here, went up on the top of 
the gate. 

4032. Did any of the stones that were thrown come 
in the direction of your house? — They did; they 
smashed the front of the house that night also. 

4033. About what time was this? — -About half -past 
eight o’clock. 

4034. How long did the stone-throwing continue 
from the top of the gate ? — Backwards and forwards 
that night it continued nearly an hour. 

4035. About what time dad it end ? — It was half- 
past ten o’clock before things were cleared away. 

4036. I suppose the stones sometimes came thickly, 
then lightly, and then thickly again ? — They did. 

4037. Did you see any one on the top of the gate — 
you need not mention names— endeavouring to get 
those people to leave the gate? — I did. 

4038. Was it a constabulary man? — -It was. 

4039. I believe the constabulary, besides being pep- 
pered with stones from the gate, were also pelted by 
the people in the street?— They were. They should 
be more than most men to stand it. If I was a con- 
stabulary man I would not stand it. 

4040. You say a good number of stones were flying 
— did you see any heap of stones there ? — There had 
been a heap of stones across the street, and they were 
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all used, and the next morning Dr. Ball and, I think, 
Captain Stafford, and a few of the parties came down, 
and the street then was actually in a condition I can- 
not describe it. It was all covered over with stones 
for a great distance. 

4041. Did you go to the top of the gate the next 
day? — I did. 

4042. Did you see the condition of the little drain 
or channel made of stones for the passing of the 
water running down ? — I saw it. 

4043. Was it in the usual condition? — It was re- 
moved. It was all torn up. 

4044. Do you know the large coping stone at the 
top of the gate on one side — it has an analogous posi- 
tion to the wall on which it rests to the despatch box 
in front of the bench ? — There is a coping stone be- 
tween the railings and the building work. ' 

4045. And that stone might be thirty or thirty- 
five pounds, or even half a hundred weight? — I do not 
know exactly the weight, but it was loosened on the 
top of the gate, and I called out from my own door 
— my door is underneath the gate — “Don’t throw that 

4046. If it went over what would happen to any- 
one it fell on ? — Whoever it fell on would be sure to 
be killed. I called out to them not to do it, and I 
called on Sergeant Wilson to go up and prevent them. 

4047. What time was this? — Between half-past 
eight and nine that night. 

4048. You saw some people with their hands near 
it ? — I saw two or three parties near it. 

4049. Did Wilson go up ? — He did go up, if I am 
not mistaken. 

4050. I believe your shop was crowded with people 
seeking protection % — The people rushed into my shop, 
and I could not turn them out in the face of such 
stone-throwing. My family were all out — there were 
only myself and Mickey — and we kept the people in, 
and would not allow them to go out, during the stone- 
throwing. When things got a little calmer, I put 
them out of the door in Magazine-street. 

4051. During the time you kept them in, Butcher’s- 
street, about the gate, was in such a condition by 
reason of the stone-throwing, that it was not safe for 
anyone to go up or down ? — Indeed, it was not. The 
whole street was crowded, and down the turn into 
Magazine-street, and towards Meetinghouse-row all 
was crowded. 

4052. Was the gateway crowded? — It was. It 
was so crowded under the gateway that you could not 
pass through one way or the other. 

4053. What way was the Cowbog outside the wall ? 
— I did not go through that. I had enough to do to 
watch my own house. I could not go down. 

4054. You were not up in the Diamond that 
night? — I was not. I went up as far as the corner, 
but when I saw the crowd, and the appearance of the 
place, I retreated back and got up my window-shutters 
for fear of my own front sashes being knocked in. 

4055. Are you of opinion that all party displays 
should be put an end to, so that you may be able to 
keep your shop open quietly in future? — In my 
opinion all such things should be done away with. 

I am a man that pays £27 a-year rent, and I have to 
feed a family, and I say these things are doing a great 
deal of harm on all sides. 

4056. You would apply your prohibition to all 
party displays, no matter from what party or sect they 
might come ? — I don’t care whether they are Roman 
Catholic, or Protestant, or Presbyterian, I say they 
ought all to be put down, no matter what they are, 
because they raise disturbances against people who 
have to strive to live by their industry. 

■ 4057. Have you seen any display in Derry since 
the men were killed ? — I saw a display on the 12th of 
August. 

4058. Would you put down that for the reason 
you have already given? — For the reason I have al- 
ready given. I do not know why they should bring 
people from a distance to annoy the citizens of Derry, 
who have to pay rent and taxes and everything else. 



4069. Now, I believe you know the town tolerably 
well, and you have been accustomed to travel a good 
deal as a flax buyer?— Yes ; I have been travelling for 
the last twenty-five or twenty-six years, and I was 
reared inside the wall. 

4060. I believe there is a very strong feeling about 
these displays amongst one class of the community ? — 
A very strong feeling about them ; one neighbour can 
hardly look at another, before the displays and after 
them. 

4061. Although as cordial as may be during the rest 
of the year? — Oh, as to that — I know very well about 
the sort of people we have here — one look at them, 
during and after the displays, will show what is in their 
hearts. We have seen what people can do with other 
people when they have them in their power. 

4062. Do you think there exists amongst • the 
opposite party, that is the Catholic side, anything like 
a resolution to put down these displays by force ? — 
Yes ; I do. 

4063. Do you know anything of some society that 
has been organizing called “ The Working Mens’ 
Defence Association”? — I do. 

4064. About how many are in it, can you say ? — 
About 300. 

4065. That has been mentioned in the papers about 
a week ago ? — Yes. 

4066. Do you know whether there are more arms 
in Derry than there were a year ago ? — As to that I 
could not say ; I am not much acquainted with the 
arms department, but I believe there are a great num- 
ber of people now have arms that never had them 
before. That is my belief. 

4067. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And do you 
think they would be just as well off without them ? — 
I think they would be just as well without them ; I 
think a great many people that have them ddn’t know 
how to use them. 

4068. Mx - . M‘Laughlin. — That is the reason ? — That 
is the reason. 

4069. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That night you 
saw constable Wilson and- three or four of the city 
police? — Yes. 

4070. Were they trying to prevent those parties 
fighting ?— They were, and doing their best. 

4071. And did they go up when asked upon the 
wall like men to do their duty ? — I believe they did ; 
I told Wilson to go upon the gate as a good deal of 
damage had been done, and he did. 

4072. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And was ex- 
posed to peril ? — Yes ; they were throwing stones at 
the top of the gate, as I told you. 

4073. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They pelted the 
constabulary, and, I suppose, they pelted the police, 
and pelted him as well as the rest ? — The two sides 
were pelting at one another at the time. The party 
under the gate were throwing stones just the same as 
those at the top of the gate. 

4074. You think the best way to stop this work for 
the future would be to stop these processions of every 
kind ? — That is my opinion. 

4075. Is it your opinion that it Would require a very- 
large force to prevent the two parties from coming into 
conflict if they are persisted in ? — Well, I think it 
would require a" large force, if they get liberty to carry 

4076. Do you think it desirable to have any change 
made in the police force ? — Well, I think it has come 
to that now, that it is to the constabulary the peace of 
the town should be entrusted. They would be more 
effective in preserving order and peace. They are 
•armed and drilled, and parties are more afraid of the 
constabulary. I live at a very conspicuous gate, and 
I know if a person is taken up by the local force it 
requires a great many more of them to make him a 
prisoner than it would of the constabulary. 

4077. In point of fact they don’t appear to be as 
much afraid of them as of the constabulary ?— They 
do not. 

407S. Does that apply to both parties? — Both 
Catholics and Protestants. 
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4079. The city police have not in fact the training 
and organization to enable them to be effective amongst 
both parties ? — Indeed they have not. 

4080. But the constabulary are properly armed and 
drilled? — They are. 

4081. So far as the other duties of the city police, 
night watching, patrolling the streets, keeping order 
in the markets, and preventing robberies? — Oh, they 
get on uncommonly well. 

4082. Uncommonly well? — They do. I can say 
myself that for nearly twenty years they rap me up in 
the morning to attend market. 

4083. They are always on patrol doing duty ? — No 



doubt of it ; they are on duty any time I ever saw 
them at my place. 

4084. And as far as you know they are a respect- 
able force ? — I do not know anything else about them. 

4085. Mr. M‘Laughlvn . — Do you live at the head 
of Bog-side ? — I do not live at Bog-side. I live inside 
the Butcher’s-gate. 

4086. Whenever you pass through Butcher’s-gate 
and turn to the left where are you then ? — I am in 
Bog-side. 

4087. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You are 
situated near the critical point of junction between 
the two parties ? — I think there has hardly been a row 
in Derry that some part of it is not at my door. 



Constable Patrick Duffy, r.i.c., examined by Mr. Commissioner Exham. 



4088. Were you at Muff Glen on the 13th of July? 
— I had to accompany the military out there. There 
was a detachment of military here on Sunday night, 
and on Monday morning they had to go out. 

4089. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you see 
the crowds going out in the morning ? — At the time 
the military arrived there, when within two miles of 
the place, we could see what you might term scouts, 
or men on the look out. 

4090. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — On Sunday 
night? — On Monday morning. We saw them leave 
on Monday morning early, in bodies of five or six, and 
in twos and threes, looking out in a way that no one 
could cross the road unknown to them. 

4091. At the Deny side of the bridge? — At the 
Derry side of the bridge, looking out for the enemy. 
When the military went there they were halted, and 
I met this ammunition [produces a packet of ball and 
charges] and showed it to Mr. Hewitt. 

4092. Where did you get it? — At Clondermott. I 
was informed afterwards that 500 men left Derry that 
morning and went in a body to the Glen. This is the 
ammunition I found. [The packet was handed up to 
the Commissioners.] 

4093. Whereabouts did you find it ? — In the centre 
of the road. I reported the matter to Sub-Inspector 
Hewitt and to Mr. O’Donnell. 

4094. Is that rifle ammunition ? — It is rifle ammu- 
nition. It has a London mark. There are nine rounds 
here ; there were ten. 

4095. What is the amount of powder ? — The amount 
of powder is two and a half drachms, and there is then 
the bullet, a rifle bullet for a muzzle loader-. 

4096. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They are Eley’s 
cartridges, London? — Yes; there were 800 men in 
the field that day. 

4097. Did you see the force in the field? — Oh, 
yes. 

4098. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Could you see 
the 800 ? — Decidedly. 

4099. Were the whole 800 armed? — They were in- 
deed; every man had arms in his hands, and they 
had sentries thrown out in every direction. 

4100. Did you see the Orange party that day? — They 
did not appear that day. 

4101. They did not appear that day? — Not the 
last Twelfth ; but the time before that they did. 

4102. Mr. M'Laughlin . — You say there were sen- 
tinels. Did the sentinels march from one another, look 
into each other’s faces, and then return ? — Yes. 

4103. And they had scouts ? — They had scouts. 

4104. I suppose you have seen some service your- 
self? — I have. I was out in ’65 and ’66 in Dublin, 
amongst the Eenians. There I saw some service. 

4105. I suppose you believe the position at Muff 
Glen was taken up with some pretence to military 
skill ? — Indeed I do. 

4106. Were you present in court when the officer 
gave evidence that there were natural breastworks 
there? — Yes. 

4107. And that the intrenched force had availed 



themselves of the natural strength of their position ? 
— There was no necessity for that, for they were well 
armed on the field as a regular body, and there were 
three or four hundred smaller boys not armed, but 
they had sticks. 

4108. These were the camp followers, I suppose ? — 
Not answered. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Perhaps they were the 
commissariat. 

4109. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Were there any bread 
carts there ? — I think they had a fair supply. 

4110. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — Had they any 
cannon with them ? — I did not see cannon. I heard 
they had cannon with them. I said to the stipendiary 
magistrate I would go see, but it was not thought safe 
to let me, and I did not go. 

4111. But you had information that they had can- 
non? — Yes, that cannon were there. 

4112. Mr. M‘Laugliliii . — You have been a good 
while at Water-side ? — I have been two years. 

4113. Were you stationed at the same place as Mr. 
Samuel M'Laughlin? — Yes. 

4114. Do you know that locality well ? — I know it 
very well now. 

4115. Does your jurisdiction ordinarily extend as 
far as Tamnaherin Bridge ? — No. 

4116. Suppose you were on ordinary patrol duty 
about your district would you now go as far as Tam- 
naherin Bridge ? — Not so far. 

4117. You cannot, I suppose, tell the political 
opinions or religious views of persons by looking at 
them ? — No. 

4118. You did not know what party these people 
you saw belonged to ? — But there was information got 
that morning that 500 men had left Derry. 

4119. What party were they ? — The Bog-side party. 

4120. How far are you from a place called Droma- 
hoe ? — About a mile and a quarter. 

4121. Do you know were rifles ever seen amongst 
the people of Dromahoe ? — Yes ; there are some rifles 
out there, I believe. 

4122. Some rifles and rifle ammunition? — Oh, I 
don’t know for that. 

4123. Do you think the rifles are there without 
ammunition ? — No. 

4124. Are these people of the Bog-side persuasion? 
—No. 

4125. Not in the slightest? — No. 

4126. Is not that the most Orange district in this 
neighbourhood ? — Well, I believe it is. 

4127. Well, now, I believe that district is equally 
as bad as Tamnaherin ? — [Not answered]. 

4128. Is it not about as warm a country as from 
this to Purgatory? — Well, Purgatory is the highway to 
pass through going out to them. It is beyond Tam- 
naherin; you go down straight from Dromahoe and 
Tamnaherin is right to the left. 

4129. You go down to Purgatory from Dromahoe? 
— Yes. 

4130. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — How do you 
get out of it ? — At the other side. 
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4131. Mr. McLaughlin. — [To Witness] — I believe, 
jesting apart, there is no doubt it is a very Orange 
district along there ? — Yes. 

4132. And I believe the peculiarity of Tamnaherin 
Bridge is that it marks the boundary of a particular 
district, where the Catholics gather together? — The 
place goes under the name of the Glen. 

4133. I believe there is no objection on the part of 
the Tamnaherinists to allow the Orangemen to go any- 
where they like, provided they don’t come into the 
Glen ? — Not as far as I have seen. 

4134. Did you see the Orange party on the road 
about to contest the passage ? — None of them were 
on the road on the last 12th. 

4135. But on the previous 12th ? — On the previous 
12tli I had to go for the military. 

4136. Do you think there are much arms in the 
Bog-side at present ? — I think, from what I hear, that 
they are all armed at each side. 

4137. Were the 500 that went out that day armed ? 
— They were, so I heard. I am sure of it ; although 



they did not carry arms that day. They left them at sixth day. 
different houses — they put up some at one house and . — 
some at another. Awmsl. 

4138. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Those seven or Constable 
eight hundred persons you spoke of, had they any Patriot 
rifles such as this ammunition would suit? — Oh yes, Duffy ’ 
there was a lot of rifles there. 

4139. Did they appear to have cartridge pouches ? 

— No ; they did not. 

4140. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Is that a dis- 
trict that is at present proclaimed ? — No, but it is in a 
bad state. 

4141. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — There is no part of Dro- 
mahoe proclaimed ? — No. 

4142. It is only due to you to state that you did 
your work most effectively and properly on the occa- 
sion? — That the country should be left in that state 
is very bad. If you saw it, as I did, you would con- 
sider it in a state of rebellion entirely. 

[The Court then adjourned till the following mora- 

“gj- 
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4143. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — In case of any 
sudden outbreak or sudden disturbance in the city of 
Londonderry itself or the immediate neighbourhood, 
what auxiliary force could you call in on an emergency, 
at a moment’s notice ; what force have you under your 
command to call in from out-stations ?— Well, Water- 
side Station is the only station immediately near. 

4144. But, independently of Waterside, the county 
men, for instance, and the men from the adjoining 
county? — Well, I could send out to Claudy, which is 
eight miles beyond this, and to Eglinton, which is six 
or seven. Those are the nearest stations. 

4145. And about what force could you get in from 
those ? — About eight men. There are stations further 
than those, but it would take a long time to get in men 
from them. 

4146. But you could telegraph. Now, in the course 
of a day, for instance, what is the amount of the force you 
could get in here — in the course of twenty-four hours, 
with the assistance of telegraph, railways, and so on ? 
— I think I could get in about forty or fifty men. 

4147. And that is the maximum of force that you 
could get in on an emergency ? — I think so. 

4148. Then, I presume, when you speak of those 
forty or fifty men, you mean men under your own 
command in the county of Derry ? — Yes. 

4149. Where you are County Inspector ? — Yes. 

4150. Could you yourself get in the men of the 
county of Donegal or county of Tyrone ? — By applying 
to the County Inspectors I could. 

4151. By applying to the County Inspectors of 
those counties 1 — -They would send them, but I would 
not call them immediate. 

4152. They are adjoining in one sense? — Yes. 

4153. Now, what force can you tell me, or about 
what force, could you get in on an emergency by ap- 
plying to them ? — Oh, I could get in a very large force. 
There are over 600 men in Donegal, but some of them 
very far away. 

4154. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Then, you would 
be able on an emergency to get in a large force from 
the county Donegal by applying to the County In- 
spector ? — Oh, yes. 

4155. And, I suppose, also you would be able to get 
help from the county Tyrone?-— Of course. 

4156. And large help ? — Yes. 

D 



4157. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That hardly 
applies to what we call an emergency — a sudden and 
unexpected call? — Exactly. 

4158. You could not in that case? — No. 

4159. I suppose the only force so available would be 
those you could order yourself, from the immediate 
outposts ? — Yes. 

4160. Mr. M l Laughlin. — I suppose you would not 
call the occurrence of the 12th of August or 18th of 
December an unforeseen contingency ? — No. 

4161. You would not know it was coming? — Oh, 
we would. I generally send to the Inspector-General 
on those matters, and he very often sends down men 
direct from the dep6t, part of the reserve. 

4162. I suppose at that time it is equally desirable 
that your own men should not be taken from them 
own districts? — In this county we cannot take them 
at all. 

4163. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That evidence 
is very important, because it is easy to provide against 
foreseen occasions, but no one knows when something 
may occur, and then it would be veiy hard to saddle 
on the community, and make them pay for it, a very 
large force like that. For any unforeseen thing that 
might spring up any of these days you would be able 
to get in about fifty immediately yourself? — Yes. 

4164. And from the County Inspectors of the ad- 
joining counties you could get more ? — Yes, but they 
would take some time in coming. 

4165. I mean within twenty-four hours ? — Yes. 

4166. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Having re- 
gard now to the situation of the county — without, of 
course, our inquiring into it exactly, you are able to 
form general views as to its situation and to the 
aid you might get from Donegal or Tyrone, or from 
your own county — having regard to it and to its pecu- 
liar situation, and the present state of the city and 
the adjoining neighbourhood, are you of opinion still 
that a force of 100 men would be required at present 
for Londonderry and the neighbourhood?— I do not 
think there could be less if they have to perform 
night duties and keep up night patrols, and have 
them properly relieved and all that kind of thing. I 
think it could, not possibly do with less. 

4167. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do the city and 
the district outside, say for a certain circuit outside the 
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parliamentary and municipal boundary of London- 
derry itself, for instance, the Muff Glen and any 
portion of the county Donegal affect your calculation 
in making that estimate ? — The Muff Glen, except upon 
the anniversary of the 12th of July, is as quiet as any 
other place. 

4168. Mr. M‘LaugMin. — Suppose you had a suffi- 
cient force here in Derry, there would be no difficulty 
in preventing those displays on the 12th of August 
or 18th of December? — It all depends on what is 
considered a sufficient force. 

4169. I would take your opinion on that. You , 
would have no physical difficulty if you had a suffi- 
cient force? — If I had a sufficient force the difficulty 
could be overcome, but I think it would be a very 
arduous undertaking to stop them. 

4170. Do you happen to know that there are large 
forces of police brought in here every anniversary ? — 
Yes there are. 

4171. Do you know whether it is any part of their 
duty to protect the processionists on those days ? — - 
It is their duty to prevent rioting, or to prevent a 
collision between any parties, and if the processionists 
were attacked it would be their duty to prevent any 
one attacking them. 

4172. That, in the result, would seem to me very 
like producing the effect of protecting the procession- 
ists %— Of course, they are all protected. 

4173. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is, of 
course, the duty of all Governments — to protect and to 
see the law earned out, when people are not acting 
illegally ? — We should be of no use if we did not do 
that. 

4174. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — With reference to the 
question of Mr. Commissioner Exham, do you think 
the people engaged in a procession like that were 
carrying out the law ? 

4175. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is a ques- 
tion Mr. Plummer ought not to be asked to answer. The 
Government of the day have the power to give certain 
directions to those in authority under them, and Mr. 
Plummer and those sent out from Dublin either obey 
those orders or not ; if they obey them well and good, 
and if they do not obey them they are dealt with for 
that ? — Witness. — We generally act under the orders 
of the magistrate, and I think if we were to go out 
without a magistrate’s order and prevent any proces- 
sion we should cause a greater row than by letting the 
procession go on. 

4176. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I think you said that you 
generally act under the direction of a magistrate ?— 
Yes. 1 

4177. And when you say magistrate I presume you 
mean a local magistrate ? — Magistrates I say ; there is 
generally a resident magistrate sent down on those 
occasions. 

4178. Not always? — I think there has been as far 
as I recollect. 

4179. Would you be surprised to hear that it has 
been the rare and curious exception when a stipendiary 
magistrate has been sent down on those occasions ? — 
No ; I recollect Mr. Fitzmaurice here, since I came 
here, constantly. He was a resident magistrate. 

4180. He was a resident magistrate in ordinary 
parlance, residing in Derry, but he did not live here? 
— He was a magistrate for Derry and Donegal. 

4181. Now is not the history of Mr. Eitzmaurice’s 
connexion with the city this, that he was originally 
resident in the city of Derry ? — I cannot tell you. 

4182. For a short time f— I cannot tell you. 

4183. Did you ever hear that he was ? — No ; I do 
not know whether he was or was not. 

4184. And then he resided at a distance just out- 
side the borough boundary ? — I do not know 

that. 

4185. You do not know of your own knowledge 
that it was a rare and curious exception, as I before 
phrased it, when any stipendiary was here at all on 
those occasions 1— Well, I have not been very long 



here. I have generally seen stipendiary magistrates. 
There is Captain Peel, and 

4186. You have been only here for a very short 
time ? — About a period of three years. 

4187. And that a period of special excitement here 
— the last two-thirds of it ? — Yes. 

4188. Now I will ask a question if you please 
with reference to a matter very elaborately inquired 
into here, that is to say, what took place on the 12th 
of August last year. Now suppose for a moment 
there had been a large and effective police force, would 
not the officer in command of that police force have 
acted under the directions and by the authority of the 
local magistrates on that day, supposing there was no 
stipendiary here ? — Certainly ; and on the occasion of 
the visit here, and on all occasions, the magistrates have 
all met and considered what force would be prudent 
to bring in, and I saw them always unanimous. 

4189. Always unanimous ? — Always. 

4190. As to what force would be prudent to bring 
in ? — And the disposition of them. 

4191. I thought the disposition of them was a thing 
left to the military genius of the officer ? — Oh, no. 

4192. Now you have mentioned that you have 
always observed on those occasions that the magis- 
trates were unanimous ? — Always. 

4193. Is it your opinion, as a matter of experience, 
that if part of the proposals to be decided on at the 
meeting was to put down the affair they would be unani- 
mous ?— To preserve the peace, I think. 

4194. But if the proposal was to prevent the 
celebration, do you think they would be unanimous? 
— I cannot — I never heard it discussed. I never heard 
the matter discussed. "When anything did occur I 
heard the local magistrates most anxious to give every 
assistance. 

4195. Then the only question would be in what 
direction the assistance should be given ? — To preserve 
the peace. 

4196. But is not this the fact — I may take it as 

generally proved by your evidence — that the police 
would do nothing except what they were directed to do 
by the magistrates ? — The police would obey the orders 
of their officer, but their officer I think would not take 
it on himself to 

4197. To disobey the magistrate. But in point of 
fact supposing there was no stipendiary here, the police 
would obey the local magistrates — the local magistrates 
would direct the action of the police ? — Certainly, the 
mayor, or other magistrates. 

4198. Then supposing there was a stipendiary or two 
stipendiaries here, and a large number of local magis- 
trates, would there be a conflict of jurisdiction in that 
case ? — Oh, I cannot tell you — I never heai-d of it. 

4199. Can you have any doubt that if there was 
a meeting of magistrates under such circumstances the 
majority would carry the day ? — I think the majority 
would carry the day. That is a question I should 
hardly think capable of dispute. 

4200. If the majority then were in favour of acting 
as the majority have acted heretofore, in allowing the 
procession to go on, then the presence of the stipendiary 
could not stop that ? — I suppose not. 

4201. Nor would the presence of the most amazing 
force ever seen in the constabulary dep6t in the Phce- 
nix Park prevent it ? — Well, I don’t know that either, 
because if the Government sent down magistrates the 
police would act under these magistrates. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What right have the 
magistrates to stop those processions ? 

Mr. M l Lauglilin . — By the enforcement of the law. 
Let any other party try it and you will see them 
stopped. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They have to prevent 
riots going on. If it is the law of the land that these 
processions, under certain circumstances, may occur, 
what can the magistrates do but, as Mr. Plummer 
says, meet and deliberate with him as the County In- 
spector, or the stipendiary magistrates here, to take 
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the best precautions they can with regard to calling in 
an additional force, and posting that force to prevent 
the law being broken. It is another thing whether 
these things are to go on, or Government to interfere, 
by Act of Parliament or otherwise. 

4202. Mr. McLaughlin. — I don’t think it is neces- 
sary to interfere by Act of Parliament, when this gen- 
tleman has stated that heretofore the constabulary 
have prevented anyone from interfering with the pro- 
cessionists ; and it has been shown that by direction 
of the magistrates, on the 9tli of February, while the 
constabulary allowed one portion of the people to. have 
a procession inside the gates, they successfully kept 

another portion of the people from coming in ? — 

Witness. — I do not think they did successfully. 

4203. Mx-. Commissioner Murphy. — We must con- 
sider it in its other bearings, as to what the magistrates 
considered they had authority to do, and what they were 
at liberty to do, and what were the most prudent steps 
to take. If you are able to bring before us cases where 
persons came forward and made informations with re- 
spect to an intended procession it might be important. 
Even then, with the force they had available, it would 
be another question to consider whether it would not 

be better to let the thing go on ? — Witness. — The 

magistrates gave every assistance. 

4204. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Is it or is it not 
the fact that, during the time you have been here, prior 
to those anniversaries, there have been meetings of the 
magistrates with regard to taking precautions for the 
protection of the public peace ? — It is. 

4205. Have you been present at those meetings ? — 
Always I may say. 

4206. In conference •with these magistrates ? — Yes, 
and gave such suggestions as I thought fit, which they 
generally adopted. 

4207. Have you seen precautions taken as far as 



the available force at your command and the command Seventh Day. 
of the magistrates would admit, with regard to pro- . — ” . 

tecting the public peace, during the time you have been _ 

there ? — Decidedly. County 

4208. And that action was not confined to a parti- Inspector 
cular magistrate, but you speak of the magistrates ummer - 
generally ? — Oh, not at all ; they were all unanimous. 

4209. Have you seen anything done by the magis- 
trates with regard to the disposing of the police, and 
with regard to giving protection to one set of proces- 
sionists and not to another — for the purpose of giving 
protection to one set of processionists and not to an- 
other 1 — No ; I never did. Six- Edward Reid, who was 
mayor for two years, was most anxious, and poor Dr. 

Babington, and others, to give us every assistance to 
preserve the peace. 

4210. I thank it right to ask you if they consulted 
with you as the County Inspector with regard to the 
available force, gave you directions, acted on your ad- 
vice and called in auxiliary aid, and availed themselves 
of that auxiliary aid as you l'ecommended ? — The plan 
was, they generally sent me either a printed or written 
circular, saying that there would be a meeting of the 
magistrates to consider what steps should be taken for 
the preservation of the peace, and requesting my at- 
tendance ; and I always attended, unless prevented by 
ill health, or something of that kind, and I never saw 
any side taken by one more than another on those 
occasions. 

4211. And you swore the other day that these pro- 
cessions were dangerous ? — I did not swear anything ; 

I stated it ; and my word was quite as good as if I had 
sworn it. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Surely the fact of 
those meetings being considered necessary prior to 
their taking place is itself an indication that the magis- 
trates thought so. 



Sir Edward Reid, j.p. examined. 



4212. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You have been 
a magistrate of this city for some time? — I was re- 
quested by the Corporation to appear here to-day, to- 
gether with the Mayor, to give you any information 
that you thought proper to ask. The Mayor, I am 
informed, is unwell, and I have attended here to give 
you any information so far as I am myself aware. 

4213. Now, you have been Mayor of this city? 
— I was Mayor of this city for two years, 1867 and 
1868. 

4214. And I believe since you ceased to be Mayor 
you have the Commission of the Peace ? — I was not a 
magistrate for about three months subsequently. I 
obtained the Commission about three months after I 
had ceased to be Mayoi'. I am now a magistrate for 
the city. 

4215. During the time that you have been Mayor 
of this city, and therefore acting as a magistrate, have 
you seen the magistrates of the city use their best en- 
deavours for the protection of the public peace ? — They 
have always done the best they coidd. I may say 
that there was the greatest unanimity among the ma- 
gistrates during the time I held the office of Mayor ; 
it was very seldom, indeed, that we had any difference 
of opinion. 

4216. And was that unanimity of the magistrates 
with regard to taking precautions for the public peace? 
— Well, with regard to taking precautions for the 
public peace, the town, during the time that I was 
Mayor, was generally quiet, and we did not deem it 
necessary to take any particular precautions for the 
preservation of the public peace, except on certain 
anniversaries, such as the 12 th of August, the 18th 
of December, the 12th of July, or other such occasions. 
On occasions such as those i generally summoned a 
meeting of the magistrates, to ask them what steps 
should be taken for the preservation of the peace. 

4217. And as we have heard from Mr. Plummer 
you used to invite his co-operation, and assistance, and 

D 



presence as the County Inspector? — Always; the 
County Inspector and the Sub-Inspector were always 
present during the deliberations of the magistrates ; 
they always were summoned to attend. 

4218. That occurred dining the two years that you 
were Mayor, in anticipation of these anniversaries ? — 
I think as far as I can recollect, at first when I was 
Mayor, it was not the practice — at least I cannot speak 
of what the magistrates did, because I was not a 
magistrate before I became Mayor, so that I cannot 
speak of what the practice of the magistrates had 
been ; but I was not aware that it was necessary to 
summon a meeting of the magistrates on those occa- 
sions. Mr. Fitzmauxice, who was the resident magis- 
trate of the district, a gentleman for whom I have 
a very high respect, and a most efficient magistrate 
as I consider, volunteered that if at any time he 
could be of any use to me he would be most happy to 
attend at Petty Sessions if I would write to him. He 
said that he did not see any necessity for coming here 
except I did write to him ; and it was only, I believe, 
on such occasions when there was a riot, or something 
of that kind apprehended, or where an occurrence 
might take place that might lead to a breach of the 
peace, that I wrote to him. I think I had only to 
write to him three or four times duiing the time I was 
Mayor. 

4219. At those meetings preparatory to, or in an- 
ticipation of, those anniversaries, had you the benefit 
of Mr. Fitzmaurice’s assistance? — Mr. Fitzmaurice 
was sometimes not present at the meeting of magis- 
trates ; but he attended in his official capacity at the 
anniversaries to give any assistance in preserving the 
public peace. 

4220. "When you state that the magistrates dis- 
cussed and took the best precautions, am I to under- 
stand that that was done irrespective of party? — 
Clearly. 

4221. Or without any favouritism to one side or the 

R 2 
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Seventh Day. other ? — Clearly so ; I never knew of them favouring 
Auqust 25. one s ^ e more tha 11 the other, as far as I was con- 
' cerned, or knew of it. 

Sir Edward 4222. And was the question of preserving the 
Reid, nr. public peace, and of calling in an additional force, and 
of posting that force honestly and bond fide, discussed 
by the magistrates as far as you saw? — Every gentle- 
man who was there had an opportunity of speaking 
his mind on the subject, and any suggestion that was 
made was always attended to. 

4223. Then may I take the liberty of asking you 
whether the arrangements that were made, and the 
precautions that were taken, in anticipation of these 
anniversaries, from time- to time, met with your 
approval as chief magistrate ? — Certainly ; I approved 
of them, and, as far as I am concerned, I presided 
over the largest meeting of magistrates that I be- 
lieve was ever held in the city of Deny — I think 
there were seventeen or eighteen borough magistrates 
there — and they were unanimous in intrusting to me, 
as chief magistrate, the authority for the day, ■with 
the assistance of the stipendiary magistrate. 

4224. What anniversary do you allude to? — I 
cannot say whether it was the 12 th of August. No ; 
it was before the election; I think that was the 
meeting. 

4225. That is, they intrusted all the arrangements 
with regard to the preservation of the peace to you ? 
— With regard to the preservation of the peace. 

4226. To you and to the stipendiary magistrate ? — 
Yes. 

4227. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — How long have 
you been residing in the city ? — I have been residing in 
the city for a great many years — upwards of thirty 
years. 

4228. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And" know the 
people, and I suppose are pretty well known by them ? 
— Yes. 

4229. Probably of all shades of polities and reli- 
gion? — Yes ; ancl I may state that I have received 
congratulations from one side just as much as from the 
other during the time I held office. I never knew 
any distinction so far as I was concerned myself. 

4230. In consequence of something that has taken 
place here, we think it our duty to ask you some 
questions about the conduct of the magistrates, when 
sitting as magistrates. Is there, to your knowledge, or 
has there been, a feeling amongst any portion of the 
population that you know of, or have heard of, as to 
partiality on the part of the magistrates in their 
decisions? — Well, I never heard it till this commis- 
sion. 

4231. Did you ever hear it even whispered ? — Never 
heard it before, and I never saw it. 

4232. I was just going to ask you, were you in 
the habit, during the two years you were mayor, of 
presiding from time to time at the petty sessions, 
where the magistrates sat and adjudicated ? — I always 
consulted the magistrates. 

4233. Were you in the habit of sitting there 
every petty sessions? — Very regularly ; very seldom 
absent. 

4234. Well, from your knowledge of what occurred 
on those occasions, no matter what classes of cases 
were brought before the magistrates, did they, to your 
knowledge, act fairly and impartially ? — I believe they 
were as fair and impartial as any magistrates could 
possibly be. 

4235. I should like to know with regard to one 
occasion in particular, the occasion on which a man 
was charged with an assault on Mr. Hempton, do you 
recollect that occurrence ? — I do. 

4236. Do you recollect Mr. O’Donnell, the magis- 
trate, sitting on that occasion? — Yes. 

<1237 . As far as you know, did Mr. O’Donnell express 
any dissent from the ruling of the magistrates, fining 
that man 10s. ? — I do not remember him expressing 
any dissent ; I do not recollect. If a magistrate does 
not express his dissent, it is supposed that he assents 
to the judgment. 



4238. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That is the 
interpretation of silence ? — Silence gives consent. 

4239. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And, as far as 
you saw, from the facts of that case, did you and your 
brother magistrates honestly award the punishment 
that you thought that the case deserved, without fear, 
favour, or affection to either party ? — Certainly. 

4240. Do you recollect the occasion on which a 
borough constable arrested a man who it was alleged 
had stood by, or aided or assisted, another in breaking 
a window belonging to Mr. Hempton — do you recol- 
lect that transaction ? — I do not remember that case in 
particular. 

4241. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You have no 
recollection of being present at it — it was stated, I 
think, by Mr. O’Neill, as well as Mr. Hempton, that the 
borough constable was reprimanded ? — I have no recol- 
lection of the occurrence at present. 

4242. Are you in a position to give us your opinion 
■with respect to the feeling entertained towards the 
existence of these processions, or allowing their con- 
tinuance? — Well, I think it would be a very great 
matter that all processions were done away with. As 
far as I am concerned, I think it would do away 
■with a great deal of the animosity that exists, for, 
I believe, it is on such occasions that ill feelings are 
excited ; and without something of that kind to cause 
that excitement the people would be always peaceable 
and quiet. I never presided over a quieter or more 
peaceable people than the inhabitants of Derry. 

4243. And do you think that that opinion is shared 
by a great many of your brother magistrates in this 
city?— I do indeed; I cannot speak for other magis- 
trates, but I know that there is a general feeling. 

4244. But, do you know that it is shared by a good 
many of even different politics ? — I think there is a 
general feeling ; I think the feeling is pretty general, 
but I cannot speak for all. 

4245. You have already said that you think it 
is pretty general among persons of different political 
feelings and of different creeds ? — I think the general 
feeling is that it would be desirable. 

4246. To have these put an end to? — That they 
should be put an end to. 

4247. And you have heard the opinions of some 
Protestants and Conservatives on this subject — not of 
all, but of some — with respect to it?— I cannot 
generalise more than I have done the opinions of other 
persons. The question was never started in such a 
way before the magistrates as that I could give you 
the opinions of individuals. We never discussed the 
question — the magistrates never discussed the question 
of putting down the civic anniversaries or any other 
processions ; they simply meet for the preservation of 
the public peace. 

4248. But you believe that, outside the magistrates 
altogether, the feeling very generally prevails amongst 
the inhabitants of this city ? — I think there is a very 
general feeling amongst the inhabitants that it would 
be a wise step to stop all processions. 

4249. That it would greatly tend to promote good 
feeling amongst the different classes of the community 
here ? — That ls the feeling amongst a groat number of 
people, but there is nothing at all almost that you will 
not get opinions on both sides. 

4250. But putting a stop to the processions would, 
in your opinion, tend to promote good feeling amongst 
the different classes of the community? — I think it 
would ; I speak individually. 

4251. And your own opinion is also that they are 
dangerous to the public peace of the city and neigh- 
bourhood? — I am of opinion that processions of any 
kind are not for the public benefit. 

4252. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And I suppose 
you include in that the playing of bands of any party, 
or any denomination, through the streets ? — Clearly. 

4253. Now, being chief magistrate last year, did 
it ever come to your knowledge that arms were 
distributed to any persons in the community here, 
then? — Never; there was a telegram received by one 
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of the city magistrates, which he showed me, and we 
could learn nothing more about it. We never could 
ascertain that such arms had come into the city at all. 

4254. What was the purport of the telegram ? — I 
think that some 500 revolvers had been sold in 
Limerick, I think it was, to come down to Derry, at 
the time of the election, or sent to Derry. 

4255. And you never could trace anything about it 
more than that? — Never could trace their arrival here 
at all. 

4256. And never heard of it till you heard it stated, 
probably, at the Commission here ? — No ; not till I 
read the account of the Commission here. 

4257. And, of course, you took no steps about it? — 
It never came to my knowledge, as a magistrate. 

4258. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You heard all 
the evidence that has been given here witli respect to 
this formidable armament at Muff Glen ? — I heard all 
that, but it was outside my jurisdiction altogether. I 
have heard of it. I believe the police and others who 
were there saw it, but I knew nothing about it. 

4259. But it is very close ; there was a sort of en- 
campment there, and two hostile parties? — What I 
heard through the town was that they were mostly 
strangers who came from different parts of the country ; 
but I know nothing of that from my own knowledge. 

4260. You know Mr. M'Cafferty, and Mr. Lynch, 
who were here ? — I do ; they are both very respectable 
gentlemen, and I place every reliance on any state- 
ments that they would make ; I am quite satisfied that 
they would know. 

4261. Of the perfect reliance to be placed on them 
we have no question ; but do you think that they 

have singularly good opportunities of knowing ? 

■ — I am quite satisfied that those gentlemen might 
have a knowledge that would never reach me. They 
are both very respectable gentlemen, inhabitants of 
the town. 

4262. They would have opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the state of things that you would not ? — They 
might have an opportunity that I could not. 

4263. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You are a mem- 
ber of the Corporation also ? — I am. 

4264. And you have been kind enough, or the 
Corporation have, through their Town Clerk, to send 
us a copy of a resolution that was passed at the 
meeting of the Town Council on Monday last? — Yes, 
the Town Clerk was requested to do so. 

4265. I think I may read the resolution now — 
[Reads resolution.] 

1 1 That this Corporation consider it desirable that the Royal 
Irish Constabulary should be substituted for the local police 
force, upon the understanding that all the duties as dis- 
charged by the present force are performed by the constabu - 
lary, and that the expenditure be limited to the sum of 
£ l ,500 per annum, being the maximum sum the present tax- 
ation of the city would permit. For several years past this 
Corporation have been endeavouring to have that arrange- 
ment carried into effect, and it was entirely owing to the 
difficulties raised by the constabulary authorities that it was 
not adopted. That the Mayor, Alderman Skipton, Coun- 
cillor Sir Edward Reid, the Town Clerk, and the Solicitor, 
be now authorized to wait on the Commissioners at present 
in this city, for the purpose of giving such information as 
may be necessary for carrying into effect the proposed change 
in the police force, and making arrangements in accordance 
therewith.” 

That was the resolution that was passed, and it 
was in accordance with that resolution that I have 
attended here to-day. Our reason for limiting our 
expenditure to that sum was that our rate was also 
limited. 

4266. Have the Corporation at all considered, or 
have the magistrates, as far as you are aware, con- 
sidered the number of the Irish Constabulary that 
would be requisite and necessary for performing the 
duties here?— It has been several times talked over, 
and we generally were of the opinion that we ought 
to have twenty-five men. I think it is about seven- 
teen we have at present. But our opinion was that 
our proportion should be about twenty, and with the 



assistance of forty other men the magistrates would Seventh Dav. 
be quite prepared to preserve the public peace on all . 

ordinary occasions. I, as a magistrate, consider that 

a divided responsibility is not so good as where the Sir : Edward 
responsibility rests entirely in one quarter ; and the Reid > J P - 
constabulary being a trained body of men, and men 
who have on all occasions discharged their duties 
remarkably well, the advantage must be obvious to 
everyone. 

4267. When you say that a force of sixty alto- 
gether would be sufficient, has that question been 
discussed between yourself and your brother magis- 
trates ? — I have heard the matter discussed before the 
magistrates on former occasions. I may say that one 
mode in which it happened to come before us was 
this, that there was lately a number of extra police 
ordered to the city of Derry, and I think it was 100 
additional men we had. I am not quite certain, but 
I think it was 100. At the first meeting of magis- 
trates we ordered fifty away at once. We asked the 
Government to relieve us of fifty, and the other fifty 
remained for a short time, and we still found we had 
far too many, and we asked the Government to re- 
lieve us from one half ; and, at the time of that dis- 
cussion, we were of opinion that with forty con- 
stabulary and the others we would at any time preserve 
the peace of the city, except when a riot would be 
apprehended. 

4268. That is forty of the constabulary added to 
the local force? — We should have forty of the con- 
stabulary without the local force at all. 

4269. Do you mean forty in addition to the twenty 
that you have ? — In addition to the twenty that we 
have. You will observe that the Corporation has 
explained by that resolution that the police should 
take the same duties as are now performed by the 
city police. One of those duties is that of night- 
watching, and for that purpose they would require 
more sergeants. We have always two sergeants for 
it under the Corporation, and it stiff would require 
them. But ■with one sub-inspector and forty addi- 
tional police here we think it would be quite enough. 

We do not think it would be necessary to add an ad- 
ditional sub-inspector. 

4270. I presume you think it desirable, or is 
it so, that a resident magistrate should be always 
in Londonderry, where there was such a large force ? — 

Well, I have not the slightest objection to a resident 
magistrate. As I stated before, when my friend Mr. 

Fitzmaurice was wanted, I wrote to lnm, and he was 
always ready to attend ; but we could do without 
them if they were not hex-e. 

427 1. But from your knowledge of the state of feel- 
ing here, do you not think that it would be calculated 
to give satisfaction, at all events, to a certain portion 
of the community, and a veiy large portion, to have a 
stipendiary magistrate ? — It does not appear from the 
evidence that the presence of two stipendiary magi- 
strates has one iota increased the confidence in the 
magistrates. 

4272. I say only one ? — We had for a time only 
one, but it does not appear to have bettered the state 
of things at all. So far as I can observe the magis- 
trates, they always co-operate with the stipendiai-y 
magistrates sent here. 

4273. Have you ever seen any disposition on the 
part of the magistrates not to take the advice of, 
and pull together with, the stipendiary magistrates ? 

— Certainly not ; everything was discussed amicably 
and peaceably for the general good. 

4274. Now about the city force, before we come to 
the question of city taxation, have you had opportuni- 
ties — of coxu-se you have had during the two years you 
were Mayor here — to observe that force ? — To observe 
which ? 

4275. To observe your local force ? — Yes ; we have 
no complaint whatsoever to make against the local 
force, no complaint whatsoever ; but we think, at the 
same time, that a divided responsibility is not good, 
and we are of opinion that if they were all under 
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proper training and responsibility, that is, commenced 
a very early period of life — in fact, men who are en- 
tirely devoted to the duty — they would be superior to 
men who come from the country at an advanced 
period in life. 

4276. Well there is one thing I want to ask you 
about that force. It has been stated here that that force, 
or members of it, were in the habit, either occasionally 
or from time to time, of marching as a sort of van- 
guard to one party here. Do you consider that there 
is any justification of such a charge? — I am not 
aware of such. 

4277. And never heard it before?-- Never heard 
of it. 

4278. Nor as far as your experience goes? — As 
far as I know the local police I have no charge of 
the kind to make against them. Our feeling is 
entirely that a divided responsibility is not good, and 
we cannot get the same regulations enacted. 

4279. You think that the other force, with their 
training and all that, would be superior ? — It is very 
easy to see that a person whose life has been spent in 
things of that sort would have an advantage over other 

4280. Now with respect to the occurrences of the 
20th of July, a deputation of gentlemen waited on 
you that day with respect to the precautions for the 
preservation of the public peace ? — In July? 

4281. In July last year — the Corporation Hall night ? 
— Yes ; Mr. Dowse wrote to me a note to request that I 
would have some of the police to attend at the Cor- 
poration Hall. I then gave intimation to the Super- 
intendent of our local force, and also to the constabu- 
lary, that it was my wish that they should attend at 
his request and go to him. 

4282. And did you yourself — we have heard ? 

— I was outside the Corporation Hall the whole time, 
going round the Diamond. I attended on that occa- 
sion at the request of Mr. Stafford. I had made other 
arrangements ; I live in the country, and not imagin- 
ing for a moment that a lecture could not be delivered 
in the city of Derry without the public peace being 
broken, I never dreamed that there would be any riot 
on that occasion. 

4283. However, when asked by the officer of con- 
stabulary ? — When asked by Mr. Dowse I at once 

communicated the contents of his letter to them, and 
requested that they would attend and look after the 
preservation of the peace. 

4284. And then at the request of the officer of con- 
stabulary you actually stayed in town? — Yes ; the 
officer of the constabulary and I in the morning had 
a conference, and we thought that there would be no 
distui-bance. Something occurred during the day — 
something did occur to change the officer’s opinion, 
and he at once communicated with me, and asked me 
to remain in town, and I said “ I will do so -with plea- 
sure,” and accordingly I attended at the Corporation 
Hall that evening, and was round the Diamond the 
whole evening. 

4285. Were you there when this rush was made at 
the front door ? — I was not at the front door at that 
time. 

4286. Had you left just at that moment ? — Oh, I 
was coming round. 

4287. But you were actually on the spot? — I was 
actually on the spot. 

4288. And had been there before? — And had been 
there before. 

_ 4289. Using your best endeavours there to preserve 
the peace ? — Yes ; and I believe on that occasion that 
the weapons they had were concealed under their 
clothes — that is, the statement made to me was that 
the weapons were concealed, and that they did not pro- 
duce them until they appeared at the front door. 

4290. And then, as far as you saw the conduct of 
the local force that night, did they do their duty ? — I 
have no complaint to make against them. I cannot 
charge any of them with neglect of duty. You must 
bear in mind that our local force is a very small body 



of men for the preservation of the peace, and I think 
quite too small for a case like that. 

4291. Before the corporation came to this conclu- 
sion, I understand that they got their town clerk to write 
to the authorities in Belfast also, to see how things, 
were working now? — They did ; that was some time 
ago ; the town clerk wrote to the authorities there. 
The reason for inquiry there was to ascertain how 
the system was working, and the answers we got were 
that it was working very satisfactorily. 

4292. Now from what you know of Deny — you say 
the cost should not exceed £1,500 — is that the maxi- 
mum sum that you say? — That is the maximum sum 
that we would be able to give out of the rates, and we 
have a great objection to any increase in the rates, and I 
believe that that objection is general all over the town ; 
for they have been again and again hammering at the 
corporation to reduce the rate. "We are at the maxi- 
mum, and we cannot see our way to spending more 
than £1,500 upon police. 

4293. That is, in other words, if a huger force 
of police is supplied, you must increase the rates of 
the town ? — Yes ; and that would be very objection- 
able. 

4294. And you think would give general dissatis- 
faction ? — It would give general dissatisfaction. 

4295. I suppose utterly irrespective of parties ? — 
Clearly. 

4296. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — It is well to get 

some subject on which all are agreed ? — We do 

not differ so often as you think on many points. The 
people of Derry are very quiet and peaceable, and 
they have got a character that they do not de- 
serve ; they have got elsewhere a name that they do 
not deserve. 

4297. So far as that goes, all the gentlemen who 
have been examined here on both sides — even Mr. 
M'Cafferty, Mr. O’Neill, and Mr. Lynch — said there 
would not be a more kindly-disposed people in the 
world if these unhappy causes of disagreement were 
removed. It is right to say they all expressed the 

same opinion as you do ? — I am sure I never had 

the least trouble in the administration of justice in the 
city of Derry with either one party or the other. 

4298. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — Both you and I, as Derry 
men, would be sorry that the city had got a character 
that it did not deserve ? — I think we would — both of 

4299. Then I suppose it is the recent occurrences 
that have led to the misconception that has publicly 
prevailed ? — Well, I take it for granted. They have 
largely increased it at all events. 

4300. And I believe the origin of it was on the 
night of the attack on the Corporation Hall, when you 
took such effectual measures to preserve the peace ? — 
That was about the first of it. 

4301. Now on that occasion you sent for the super- 
intendent ? — Yes ; I am speaking from recollection. 

4302. Then certain men were placed on the Hall? — 
Certain men were placed there. 

4303. And now we will assume for argument sake, 
or at least for the sake of brevity, that these men did 
then duty as well as they could 1 — I assume they did. 

4304. And yet, notwithstanding that, some of the 
attacking party were able to break into the Hall, and 
were only prevented from getting into the interior by 
the lay protectors inside?— I did not see that; but 
I believe that was the case — that they were repelled 
from within and could not make their way in. 

4305. You, when you heard this report at first, did 
not believe it possible that any body of men should be 
so lost to a sense of propriety as to try to break into 
the Hall with bludgeons ? — Indeed I did not believe 
that they would do anything of the sort. 

4306. And, I believe, you honestly and fairly, as 
any Deny man, remained of that opinion till you saw 
the men ? — If I did not see what occurred when they 
turned up, I would not have believed it beforehand. 

4307. I think a while ago you mentioned the names 
of Andrew M'Cafferty and Edward Lynch ? — Yes. 
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4308. As men on whose word every reliance should 
he placed, and who would have better opportunities 
than you would have of knowing the opinions of cer- 
tain parties ? — Yes. 

4309. And, I believe, it is a fact that during that 
day, the 20th of July, the precautions that resulted in 
putting a number of working quay porters in the Hall 
were precautions taken by the people that M'Cafferty 
and Lynch were acting with — by Mr. William Young ? 

: 1 do not know anything about that at all. Those 

who were inside knew. 

4310. Now, I suppose, you would have no objec- 
tion as a gentleman knowing this city and its mer- 
chants well, to couple Mr. William Young, at least in 
the description as to respectability and veracity in 
which you have included M'Cafferty and Lynch %■ — A 
most respectable man. 

4311. Then, I can tell you, he came up and swore 
he engaged the men as a precaution? — Well, I have 
no doubt of anything he says— not the slightest. 

4312. Now, I think you guarded yourself, very 
properly I may say, in answering the question whether 
there was confidence in the city police among the 
public; you confined your answer to what was 
suggested, to your knowledge ? — Clearly ; why should 
I spealc for what I did not know. 

4313. But I suppose you would not be much sur- 
prised to hear that Mr. M'Cafferty and Mr. Lynch had 
stated that, rightly or wrongly, there was not that 
confidence in the city police that one would desire ? — 
I certainly should be surprised to hear that they had 
stated it ; but I have no doubt at all that they stated 
what they thought. 

4314. Now, in answer to a question put by one of 
the Commissioners, as to the desirability of having 
a stipendiary magistrate or stipendiary magistrates, I 
believe that you would have no objection to that ? — 
Certainly. 

4315. But no special necessity, you think, exists 
for them ?- -For a long time they wanted them, and I 
did not see any necessity, and — 

4316. And they have been no benefit since they 
came? — I do not see that it has benefited us since ; 
but we do not object to them. 

4317. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Particularly if 
you got them for nothing? — If we have not to pay for 

4318. Mr. M'Laughlin. — They are very pleasant 
when they do come down ? — They are as agreeable men 
as can be. 

4319. There is one thing at all events that must be 
said in their favour, that they always act harmoniously 
w ith the magistrates when they come here ? — So far 
as I have seen. 

4320. So that, in point of fact, whatever might be 
the views of the magistrates in any case, the views of 
the stipendiaries would bemuch the same?— Very much 
the same ; we very rarely have had a division on the 
magistrates’ bench. 

4321. And I suppose never in a case of any conse- 
quence ? — Except some serious case, but generally in 
ordinary cases there is no division. 

4322. In cases of wilful murder? — In a case of 
wilful murder there might be a difference. 

Mr. M'LwugMin . — A case of wilful murder is, by 
reason of the eccentricity of the popular mind, re- 
garded as of some considerable importance. 

° 4323. Now, in the case of admitting to bail of a 
gentleman of the name of Barker, who had the mis- 
fortune to be accused by a dying man of having com- 
mitted the crime of wilful murder, I believe there 
was some difference of opinion? — There was some 
difference of opinion among the magistrates on that 
occasion. 

4324. I believe that man had previously been com- 
mitted for trial by Captain Coote, the stipendiary, 
sitting alone? — I do not recollect exactly. 

4325. And I believe those stipendiary magistrates 
who ordinarily co-operate so harmoniously were against 
admitting this man charged -with wilful murder to bail ? 



— Well, when the matter was discussed, the stipendiary 
magistrate simply said that it was not a bailable 
offence in his opinion, and therefore he could not agree 
with the opinion of the other magistrates, that it was 
hot a bailable offence. 

4326. The scruple that existed on his mind was, 
that it was in antagonism to the law of the land ? — 
He said it was not a bailable offence. 

4327. In that case the harmony was rather broken 
in upon? — Well, there was a difference of opinion, 
that is all. They sat afterwards on the bench very 
harmoniously together. 

4328. Now, have you seen Mr. John Bea at all ? — 
Oh, indeed, I have seen Mr. John Rea, and I have had 
the pleasure of shaking hands with him since he came 
to town. 

4329. Well, he was present, I believe, during the 
long magisterial inquiryinto the deaths of Mr. Moncrieff 
and Craig ? — Yes, he was. 

4330. And you heard him during those days? — 
Well, I did not attend all the time. 

4331. However, you were there several days? — I 
was there twice — two days. 

4332. That was considered, was it not, a rather im- 
portant inquiry? — Well, I do not know what may be 
the opinion of the magistrates, but for myself I found 
I could not attend during the time, and had to absent 
myself. Anything of the kind ought to be considered 
important. 

4333. Now, I believe that notwithstanding your 
occasional absence, with which I do not find the 
slightest fault, there was a very full attendance during 
that inquiry? — Well, according to what I saw in the 
newspapers there appeared to be generally a very con- 
siderable number of magistrates. 

4334. A much fuller attendance than you would 
have in the ordinary course of business ? — I t h in k I 
saw about six ; I think about six magistrates. 

4335. Do you remember, in passing about, how 
many magistrates were present during the inquiry 
before the magistrates that followed this attack on 
the Corporation Hall? — Well, I cannot recollect, but 
the local papers always published it. 

4336. Twelve or fifteen? — I should say there was a 
great number. 

4337. In the ordinary course of business such a 
large number of magistrates seldom attend? — Very 
seldom. 

4338. I suppose the average attendance would be 
something like four ? — No ; nearer six, I should say. 

4339. I believe in that case Mr. O’Donnell ex- 
pressed his regret that the magistrates were not acting 
as he would have acted ? — Well, I do not remember 
hearing him say so. 

4340. Do you not remember this, that the magis- 
trates suddenly determined not to go further into the 
investigation of the case, but to send the police for trial, 
without hearing those that represented the police 4=- 
I do not recollect whether I was present on that occa- 
sion. 

4341. But do you not know it, as it was notorious as 
that the sun rose to-day — did you not read it — and that 
he remonstrated ? — I think it was stated in the papers ; 
the only knowledge I have of it is that it appeared 
in the papers. 

4342. I believe Captain Coote was also one of the 
dissentients and Mr. John O’Neill? — I could not tell 
who were the dissentients on that occasion, for I did 
not attend the meeting of magistrates during the whole 
time. I was not there except at the preliminary part, 
so that I cannot tell you. 

4343. I believe the only one of the local magis- 
trates that concurred with the stipendiaries on that 
occasion was Mr. John O’Neill? — I cannot tell. 

4344. But if Mr. J ohn O’Neill was the only man 
who agreed with them, then it would follow that the 
only one of the local magistrates who agreed with the 
stipendiaries was a Roman Catholic ? — Certainly, if 
that were the case ; there is no question of that. 

4345. Now, you have expressed very fairly a pre- 
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ference as regards tlie police force, for men who have 
been regularly trained to police duties as a profession ? 
— I have, and I think there is but one opinion about 
it as far as I know. 

4346. I suppose that opinion is formed in the ordi- 
nary way that men of the world form an opinion, by 
seeing men brought up to a thing, and constantly at 
it, doing it best ? — Yes, I should think any person best 
adapted to a business who was brought up to it. 

4347. Well, in a matter more or less connected with 
the police arrangements as regards the keeping of the 
peace of this city, to wit, the magistracy, would you 
not be inclined to say that a stipendiary magistrate 
who was regularly brought up to that business, and 
constantly at it, would be rather preferable to a man 
who only attended to it now and then? — I will tell you 
what, Mr. M'Laughlin, during the election I had the 
assistance of Captain Slack ; I think it was his first 
appearance as a stipendiary magistrate ; and I can as- 
sure you that the assistance that he rendered me on 
that occasion here in preserving the peace was very 
great, and I could not ask from a man of forty years’ 
experience greater assistance. 

4348. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Captain Slack 
had army training for a long time, for he was in the 
10th Hussars ? — Is that so. 

4349. Mr. M‘Ltmghlin . — Y ery few of the local city 
magistrates have been in the army at any time ? — I 
am aware of that. 

4350. Would you be surprised to hear that Captain 
Slack had been trained as a military man, and would 
you say that would account for his great efficiency ? — 
Well, he was a man of great efficiency. 

4351. Do you not think that if Captain Slack had 
superadded to his other qualifications natural and ac- 
quired, the additional advantage of ten years’ ex- 
perience here, there, and everywhere, in times of peace 
and disturbance, as a stipendiary magistrate, he would 
be still the better of it 7— —It would be no loss to any 
man -to have experience. 

4352. I suppose you do not say Captain Slack was 
the only thoroughly good stipendiary magistrate ? — No, 
certainly not ; but he was the gentleman deputed by 
the Government to assist me on that occasion. 

4353. Was not Captain Peel in the army, too ? — I 
believe he was, but I do not recollect exactly whether 
Captain Peel was here at the time. 

4354. And I believe Mr. Fitzmauriee was in what 
we may call the national army, to wit, the police ? — 
Yes, he was in the police force. 

4355. And I believe a great number of the men, 
begotten and generated in the police force, eventually 
developed themselves into stipendiary magistrates ? — I 
cannot tell. 

4356. Would you not say, upon the whole, that it 
would be only fair to extend your opinion to the sti- 
pendary magistrates, as men who were brought up to 
the thing they do ? — It is no loss to any man, as I have 
said already, to have experience. 

4357. But is not it a gain to a man? — It ought to 
be, but sometimes men of experience may err just as 
much as others. 

4358. Human nature is always fallible ? — Yes. 

4359. Although it is said that experience teaches? 
— Experience is a good thing. 

4360. Now I think you said that you would be in 
favour of putting an end to all those celebrations ? — 
Yes. 

4361. Because they were more or less inimical to 
the public peace ? — I think it stirs up public feeling, 
and I would much rather they were done away with. 

4362. Would you put down all processions under 
whatever pretence ? — Oh, every kind. 

4363. One might, I suppose, venture to say, in 
talking of processions generally, that the civic or Ap- 
prentice Boys’ processions have been the most general 
and most regular ? — The most regular. 

4364. T mean the most regular in the order of their 
occurrences ; they are every year, twice a year at the 
least ? — They are twice every year - . 



4365. And it is the exception when there are local 
processions of any other sort — no other sect in the 
community regularly indulge in processions twice a 
year ? — No ; I think that the 12th of July is a celebra- 
tion day as well as the 12 th of August. 

4366. But that party are not in antagonism to the 
Apprentice Boys ? — But sometimes there is some dis- 
turbance. I am for stopping all. 

4367. I mean to convey that there is no regular pro- 
cessions by the Catholic party? — I am not aware — 
unless you call going through the streets occasionally 
with a band. 

4368. Would not you be in favour of putting down 
those also ? — Decidedly. 

4369. So would I. Now the local magistrates . I 
think you say are so numerous that the largest meet- 
ing you ever presided over was a meeting of sixteen 
or- seventeen ? — Sixteen or seventeen ; they were nearly 
all there ; I think nearly all that were in the county 
were there that day. 

4370. Now the opinion that you have given as to 
the desirability of putting down those celebrations — 
you have given partly as a citizen and partly as a 
magistrate? — I gave it in both capacities; I wish to 
see peace. 

4371. And you think that would be a desirable 
way of promoting it? — I do. 

4372. I think you said that there existed a pretty 
general feeling among the citizens — I am not now 
for a moment talking of the magistrates — that there 
existed a pretty general feeling among the citizens 
corresponding with your feeling ? — Well, I think there 
is. But there is nothing at all that there will not be 
Opposition to. 

4373. Now do you think that there exists among 
the magistracy an equally general feeling, by way of 
disapproval of the Apprentice Boys’ processions? — 
Well, the question of approval or disapproval was 
never discussed by the magistrates in my presence, 
and I will not speak of what I have had no opportu- 
nity of hearing. I will speak my own opinion, but I 
will certainly not speak as to the opinion of others. 

4374. But we will take the other persons as citizens 
and not as sitting and deliberating in magisterial con- 
ference. Would you say that the men who have 
the commission of the peace, if polled, would show a 
majority in favour of doing away with those celebra- 
tions? — I really cannot tell you; I have answered 
the question, that I have no opportunity of forming 
an opinion ; you are asking an impossibility. 

4375. You think it is impossible to form an opinion 
on the subject? — I do. 

437 6. Now we have had already some evidence as 
to the relative strength of political opinions among the 
magistrates ; are the great majority of the magistrates 
what is commonly called, and rightly, Conservatives ? 
— The great maj ority ? I don’t think they are ; I think 
each side is very fairly represented in the magistracy 
at present. It is very seldom the magistracy are as 
fairly represented as they are here. 

4377. Eh ? — It is seldom that the magistracy, as a 
rule, are more fairly represented than in that list, if 
that be the list that you hold in your hand. 

4378. How long is it since you were appointed 
magistrate ? — About three months after I ceased to be 
Mayor. 

4379. That would be about the month of March ? 

About the month of March. 

4380. IbelieveMr. William M'Carter andMr. A flam 
Hogg were appointed about the same time? — Yes. 

4381. You still think that they are fairly divided ? 
— I do, indeed, very fairly. 

4382. Do you apply that to the city magistrates 
generally or to those who usually take part in the 
administration of the law ? — Well, I think both ways 
it would apply. I think we have a very fair repre- 
sentation whether in the attendance or in the total 
numbers. 

4383. Now I want to ask you again, if you pl ease , 
do you think are the local magistracy, as a body, de- 
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sirous of putting an end to those celebrations ! — I have 
already told you that I cannot speak for the opinions 
of people that I have never heard express any, and I 
am not going to express an opinion for other people. 
Where there was no opportunity of noting the feeling 
how could I do so. 

4384. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — What you say 
is fair enough. You never heard the matter discussed 
among the magistrates. All you heard discussed 
among the magistrates was the means of preserving 
the public peace, and protecting it as far as they 
could ! — Clearly. 

4385. Mr. McLaughlin. — Now, I take the gentleman 
whose name stands at the foot of the list — Mr. James 
Murray. Does Mr. James Murray, do you know, oc- 
cupy any public or prominent position as President 
of the Apprentice Boys ! — I see it in the newspapers, 
but I have not any knowledge of that. 

4386. You have no doubt that what you see in the 
papers is the fact ! — Well, I suppose if it is not con- 
tradicted it is correct. 

4387. Have you not over and over again seen in 
the papers, James Murray, esq., j.p., presiding on all 
those occasions ! — I have seen that he presided at the 
Corporation Hall at a public meeting or something of 
that kind. 

4388. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — He says that he 

has seen the name of James Mxirray, esq., j.p., pre- 
siding at a meeting in the Corporation Hall ! — 

Witness. — Yes. 

That is a very different, thing from saying that he 
has seen anything in the papers as to James Murray, 
j.p., heading a procession of the Apprentice Boys. 

4389. Mr. McLaughlin . — I never asked him such a 
question. \To witness .] — Give me leave to ask you 
what was the character of those meetings — Apprentice 
Boys’ soirees! — You might call them soirees. 

4390. You have already testified to the veracity of 
Mr. M'Cafferty and Mr. Lynch ; now, if they said there 
existed a wide-spread want of confidence in the deci- 
sions of the local magistrates do you think they were 
telling what they believed to be true ! — Well, I will 
tell you what, I have no doubt that they believe 
what they say, but I would not at all agree in that 
opinion. I say that they are gentlemen whose credi- 
bility I do not at all doubt, but it is all a matter of 
opinion ; and I certainly, as far as I am concerned, ex- 
press my opinion very strongly that there is no favour- 
itism in the administration of justice in the city of 
Derry. 

4391. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Mr. Tillie him- 
self said that he heard the thing whispered. Mr. Til- 
lie said that he was not aware that there was an 
amount of public opinion on the subject until lie heard 
it stated by those gentlemen, but he knew it had been 
whispered of. 

4392. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Now, I ask you do you 
believe, from what you know of the magistracy, if the 
Catholics turned out with banners and music on the 
17th of March, would they be allowed ! — That is asking 
me a question on which I had not an opportunity of 
forming an opinion; — it is time enough to answer 
a thing when it occurs, and I do not like to be going 
into the clouds. 

4393. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — If you were 
asked now to form an opinion could you form one ! — I 
would much rather form an opinion from occurrences. 

4394. Mr. M'Laughlin. — I quite agree with the rule 
as you lay it down — form your opinion from occur- 
rences. Suppose you were told that certain proces- 
sions, with tar-barrels, had taken place inside the walls 
a month previously by the Protestant party, and sup- 
pose you were told as a fact that on the 9th of February 
the Liberal or Catholic party, as they are sometimes 
somewhat erroneously called, were kept outside the 
walls by a previous arrangement of the magistrates, 
would that be a fact that would enable you to form an 
opinion on the question! — Well, I was not a magis- 
trate at that time, and I cannot tell you whether there 
was any deliberation of the magistrates. 



4395. Then you can form a more impartial judg- Seventh Da- 

ment 1 — If I were to give my opinion on that subject I 

would say — it is easier to form an opinion after the "°' 

occurrence ; and if I were giving my opinion I would Sir Edward 
say that they should not have been prevented coming Eeia . J P - 
into the city on that occasion, so long as there was no 

breach of the peace. 

4396. Now, who was mayor at that time 1 — The late 
Dr. Babington was mayor. I was not a magistrate 
then, and I cannot tell what local arrangements were 
made on the subject. 

4397. Now, that fact being admitted 1— I am 

forming my opinion from what occurred aftei’wards ; 
and if it had taken place before I might have had a 
different opinion ; but I always consider that we have 
a better opportunity of forming an opinion after an 
occurrence. 

4398. Then it would be only after another attempt of 
the Catholics on the 17th of March, and after you had 
seen the action of the authorities, that you would feel 
sure that you could form an opinion 1 — After things 
had occured. I mean to say also that if such a proces- 
sion was to occur, and that it partook of anything of 
the nature of a party precession, I certainly would take 
the same steps, with regard to the preservation of the 
peace, as on any other occasion. 

4399. What would be the steps you would take! — 

The steps generally taken by the magistrates were to 
order more police into the town, and to tell them to 
put the law in force. 

4400. That was to put the law in force, by pre- 
venting anyone interfering with the processionists, for 
that is the evidence of the last witness 1 — The police 
have their own arrangements — they are not under ours 
— they do what is best for the preservation of the 
peace. 

4401. Now, with reference to the possible existence 
of an opinion that the magistracy do not act impartially, 

I suppose you would say that Mr. John Casey was a 
decent man! — Indeed I would; I have known Mr. 

Casey a length of time, and no one that knows him 
can say anything else of him. 

4402. And Dr. White, I suppose 1 — Indeed I would. 

4403. Now, if Dr. White and Mr. Casey deposed 
that there existed a feeling to the effect that the magis- 
trates were not, in party and political cases, impartial, 
would you think they were right in that! — I have 
told you what I thought in answer to the same ques- 
tion being put as regards other parties. 

4404. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You think that 
they are gentlemen who state what they believe ! — 

They state what they believe, but they may make 
mistakes as well as others. 

4405. But then they have a good opportunity of 
knowing the feeling of the class of the community to 
which they belong 1 — They ought to have a good oppor- 
tunity. 

4406. Still your opinion is, that that opinion of 
theirs is not rightly formed 1 — That is mine ; I differ 
from them in opinion. 

4407. Mr. MLaughlin. — Did you ever hear an}’ 
anger or dissatisfaction, on the part of the Catholic 
community, at these displays 1 — Never. 

4408. You never saw it stated in newspapers repre- 
senting their opinions! — Very often newspapers state 
things that are not facts. 

4409. Do you not know that Mr. James Casey and 
Mr. William Kennedy, merchant, and Mr. Gallauglier, 
butcher, and Mr. William M‘Laughlin, now a member of 
the bar, all swore that it was offensive to the Catholics 1 
— Well, I do not know ; they may have done so, but 
it was not to my knowledge. 

4410. And have you any doubt that the Catholics 
so regard it, whether rightly or wrongly 1 — I cannot say 
that ; I say let all have their own opinions, and let 
them judge for themselves. 

4411. Mx\ Commissioner Exiiam. — Did you ever, 
during: the two years you were mayor, call a meeting 
of the magistrates with respect to any intended proces- 
sion on the 17th March!— I have no recollection of 

S 
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, any, and I do, not. recollect any procession in Derry 
on the 17th. 

4412. Or you would have a notice of it? — The 
course always was, if any respectable person, on whose 
credibility I might depend, came to me and would say 
that he thought the peace was endangered, I would 
endeavour then to take such steps as were .requisite for 
the preservation of the peace. 

4413. And, I presume, you, in the discharge of 
your duty, if any person had come to you and given 
you any information about a procession on the 17 th 
of March, would have called a meeting of the 
magistrates on that occasion ? — The same as any other. 

4414. And, not having had to call that, you cannot 
tell what precautions were taken by the magistrates 
with regard to a matter which you were never asked 
about? — I cannot. 

4415. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.' — With reference 
to the occurrence that Mr. M'Laughlin reminded you 
of, with respect to accepting bail in a particular case, 
Mr. O’Donnell, the stipendiary magistrate, did state 
that, in his opinion, it was not a bailable offence ? — He 
said that it was not, in his opinion, a bailable offence. 

4416. But the magistrates said that, in their opinion, 

it was a bailable offence? — No, they did not; they 
simply 

4417. An d what did they say in answer to that 
objection of Mr. O’Donnell’s — did they say it was 
a bailable offence ? — Well, as far as I recollect, I think 
that the decision of the magistrates was come to before 
Mr. O’Donnell had expressed that opinion, and that 
by the decision or opinion already come to by the 
magistrates they abided. 

4418. The bail had not been completed at the time 
he made the objection, had it? — I think the mayor 
said at the time, as well as I recollect, that the man 
was in great danger at the time in the infirmary, and 
that he could not be cross-examined, and that it would 
endanger his life to cross-examine him on the question. 

4419. That is, the man who made the information? 
— That is, the man who made the information ; the 
mayor, who was also surgeon of the county infirmary, 
stated that his life would be endangered by asking him 
any further questions, and I believe that that had its 
weight with the magistrates ; seeing that they could 
not get any information out of him, except what was 
down in the paper itself, or ask him any questions on 
the subject, they did not like to commit a person on 
such a charge as wilful murder, without having an 
opportunity — particularly as Dr. Babington thought 
that he might be able in a few days to answer the 
questions, but it so turned out that he was never able. 
But that had its weight with the magistrates, seeing 
that they could not get any counter-information. 

4420. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And was not the 
question as to whether the man should be admitted 
to bail discussed by the magistrates — when you say 
that a vote was taken or something — was there a 
discussion before that vote was taken ? — I think the 
application was made outside, and the magistrates 
decided on admitting him to bail. There was not 
very much discussion. There was simply a division 
of the magistrates. As far as I recollect Mr. O’Don- 
nell and Mi - . O’Neill dissented from that decision. 
Captain Coote was there also, and he dissented. 

4421. And the rest of the magistrates thought 
otherwise ? — The rest of the magistrates thought that 
they would admit him to bail. 

4422. And you think, from the discussion that took 
place, that what operated on the minds of the magis- 
trates was that there was no opportunity of cross- 
examining the man ? — That there was no opportunity 
of cross-examining the man, and that he was in such 
a state, according to the evidence of Dr. Babington, 



that he was in such a state that he hardly |knew what 
he was doing. 

4423. As a matter of fact I would like to know 
was there a verdict found by the coroner’s jury at 
that time of wilful murder against the man ? 

4424. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — There never was any 
coroner’s verdict there, because that was the case in 
which the original coroner’s jury summoned was dis- 
charged afterwards on the application of Mr. Rea. 
There was an open verdict in the case of Craig. On 
the bodies of Moncrieff and Craig an inquest that ter- 
minated regularly was held. That inquest resulted in 
a verdict having two clauses. One of those clauses 
was a verdict of manslaughter quoad Edward Mon- 
crieff, and the other an open verdict in the case of 
Craig. Subsequently Murphy, the other pei-son shot, 
and who eventually died, made a deposition while in 
the infirmary identifying a man of the name of Barker 
as the man who had shot Craig, and it is with: refer- 
ence to that that the whole matter is. 

4425. Mi - . Commissioner Exiiam. — Then, on the 
day that the bail was taken, as I understand, he was 
not ultimately committed for trial — was he ultimately 
committed for trial on that day ? — I do not recollect. 

4426. The way it arises is this, that Sir Edward 
says that the late Mayor suggested that if the inquiry 
was postponed the magistrates might be in a position 
in a few days to answer questions, and then the 
magistrates postponed the case, and the man was 
admitted to bail in the meantime ? — Exactly so. 

4427. Because it would be one thing if the man 
was actually committed to take his trial for wilful 
murder. Then the question might arise. 

4428. -Mr. McLaughlin. — I think you may take it 
that the man was regularly committed for trial 

4429. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is not Sir 
Edward’s recollection ? — I do not recollect,; I cannot 
say at present. 

Of course the information of the dying man was 
taken at the infirmary, and then on that information 
the man was arrested, I presume, and brought before 
the magistrates. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — No. 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — Then on that inquiry 
that took place before the magistrates Dr. Babington 
stated that the man might be in a few days in a posi- 
tion to be cross-examined. 

Mr. Collioun, Clerk of the Crown. — I have got the 
bail-bond that was entered into, and that would fix 
one day at all events. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — At some time, or 
other he stood committed for murder. 

. Mr. Oolhoun. — There was an indictment found 
against him at the assizes, and I have got the infor- 
mations that were sworn, and the bail-bond that was 
entered into. There was a true bill found, but the 
Crown did not prosecute. He’s out on bail to attend 
at the next assizes. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. Colhoun, you are 
able to give us this information from the calendar that 
was laid before the Judge at the assizes. No matter 
whether he was prosecuted or not, on what charge did 
Barker stand there ? 

Mr. Oolhoun. — I could not say, but I shall be able 
to give you that information certainly within half- 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — You can give us the 
Crown book. 

M. Colhoun. — Yes. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — The trial of the police was post- 
poned, and it was thought unfair by the Crown to 
prosecute one man while the trial of the others was 
postponed. 
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James William Gregg, Esq., Town Clerk, examined by Mr. Commissioner Exham. 



• Seventh Day. 



4430. Mr. Gregg, I believe you are town clerk ? — I 
am town clerk, clerk of the peace for the city, and 
deputy-clerk of the peace for the county as well. 

4431. May I ask you what is the number of the 
local force here at present? — There are at present alto- 
gether thirty-eight men, including sergeants and the 
head constable. 

4432. And an inspector, I suppose? — And an in- 
spector. 

4433. What is the present cost of that force? — 
£1,500 a year. 

4434. They cost you ? — Yes. 

4435. And we heard that is the maximum amount 
that the rates are available for at present in Derry by 
a local law ? — Certainly ; that is the maximum sum. 

4436. That you. can apply to the payment of the 
police? — Yes. 

4437. Is there any register kept of the ages of the 
men? — Oh, yes, I have got it. 

4438. And the names and ages of the men you can 
give us ? — Certainly I can. One half of the men are 
very young men, who have been lately appointed — 
within the last two years, I believe. 

4439. By whom are the local police force elected? — 
By the corporation. 

4440. Well, of course after the resolution of the 
corporation, which has been communicated to us by 
the town clerk, we think it is not necessary for us 
now to go into the question of election. When the 
body who have that power come in and say they 
wish them to be removed, and an alteration made in 
the constitution of the force, and that they prefer the 
constabulary, I don’t see what object can be effected 
by going into the minutice of the appointment of the 
force. 

4441. Mr. M‘Laughlin said that the question of the 
partiality of the police was so intertwined with the 
partiality of the magistrates that something might turn 
upon that point. 

4442. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — If you go into 
that, in justice to the force that, may be going out, 
many of whom are young men, and might or might 
not wish to get places in the constabulary, we will be 
bound to ask whether these charges of partiality have 
beenmade on any foundation, so that if they have not 
they will not affect the men hereafter. 

4443. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I will not say a word 
about the Town Hall, good, bad, or indifferent, if you 
don’t like. 

4444. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We cannot shut 
our eyes to this fact. We have the names of- the men 
who were there on duty, and on the common principles 
of justice, when they are charged with making a way 
for the attack to be made, we cannot help asking them 
whether that statement is accurate or not, and giving 
them the fullest opportunity of vindicating themselves. 

4445. Mr. WLaughlin. — I cannot have the slight- 
est objection to that, and I think the Commissioners 
may depend upon my professional character that I will 
not ask any question that I do not consider a correct 
and proper one. 

4446. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We are sure of 
that, Mr. M'Laughlin. 

4447. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — [To Witness] 
— You have great knowledge and experience of the 
city and county of Londonderry ? — I have. 

4448. And have you a good opportunity of know- 
ing the state of feeling between the different political 
or religious parties in it? — Well, I think I have. 

4449.. What is . your opinion, as a citizen anxious 
for the peace and prosperity of the community in which 
you live, as to the continuance or discontinuance of 
these processions about which we have heard so much ? 
— I think it would be for the benefit of the country if 
all processions, in Ireland were put down ; but I think 
so long as they are tolerated in Dublin, Drogheda, 
Waterford, Cork, and other places of that kind, they 
will be continued in Ulster. I think they have- been 
D 



increased of late years in consequence of that, and of 
the M ‘Manus funeral ; but I think it would be for James 
the benefit of the country if processions of all kinds William 
were put down in every part of Ireland. Gregg, esq. 

4450. But confining yourself to this district, do you 
think the continuance or repetition of these processions 
endangers the peace of the community? — Well, from 
the evidence of Mr. Lynch, I should say so. I cannot 
speak of it myself, but I believe Mr. Lynch, who is a 
most correct, honourable, and' proper man. I have seen 
celebrations conducted for years peaceably and quietly. 

4451. I suppose you say you would wish them put 
down in all parts of the country, because you think 
they are calculated to disturb the public peace, and 
here you think they equally disturb the public peace ? 

— Well, I think they cause bad feeling ; but I am 
convinced, unless they are put down generally all over 
Ireland, the processions will still be carried on in 
Ulster, and that if the others were discontinued these 
would cease> also. 

4452. Then you think it is a question as to who 
should first begin? — I think it ought to be simulta- 
neous, and have the two put down at once. 

4453. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And do you ap- 
ply that remark to band-playing in the streets also ? — 

To anything. 

4454. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — To everything 
partaking of a party procession? — Yes. I would like 
to see the people living amicably together, as fellow- 
workmen and fellow-citizens, working for the good of 
the country. 

4455. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And is it your 
opinion that if these processions were put down every- 
where, from what you know, happy consequences 
would follow in a short time? — Well, I cannot say that. 

4456. But you think it would be a great means of 
securing them ? — I think it would be a most desirable 
thing that no procession was tolerated anywhere. 

4457. Do you know anything about the 28th of 
April last — were you in town that day ? — I was. 

4458. Did you see that flag we heard of on that 
day? — I saw it just as Prince Arthur was coming 
towards the Corporation Hall, but not till then. 

4459. Do you know yourself did the exhibition of 
that flag, carried after the son of our Sovereign, give 
offence or not? — I heard several people express offence 
at it. 

4460. And people of the respectable class, did you? 

— I did. 

4461. What was the state of feeling among the 
people in the street up to the time that flag was car- 
ried? — Everything appeared to me to be peaceable and 
quiet, and I had not the smallest idea that any dis- 
turbance would take place. 

4462. Was ill-feeling openly manifested against 
that flag while it was there ? — I heard it expressed in 
the street that if it was seen again the flag would 
be torn down. I heard that stated in the street, and 
I think it was fortunate that up to that time the 
Apprentice Boys were on the walls. 

4463. Is it because it would be considered offensive 
by them ? — Yes ; carrying a flag with a harp without 
a crown after one of the Royal Family. 

4464. And that was what you heard expressed in 
the street? — Yes. 

4465. And not anything about the colour ? — No. 

4466. You kindly furnished us with this document 
which contains on it certain queries sent by you to the 
authorities in Belfast on the part of the Corporation, 
and the answers ? — Yes ; these are the answers I got 
from them. 

4467. And these queries are as to the constitution 
of the police force in Belfast, and as to whether the 
change there had given satisfaction or not? — Yes. 

4468. And we have got the answers here ? — Yes. 

4469. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — (Addressing Mr. 
M’Laughlin,)— The answers state that all the duties 
heretofore performed by the local police in Belfast are 

S 2 
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Seventh Day. now discharged by the constabulary force, and express 
August 25. g reat satisfaction with the result of the change in the 

constitution of the force and things of that kind. 

w°ir S ^47 Ml : ^Laughton .- — As far as I am personally 

GreggTesq- an< ^ professionally concerned, I would be anxious the 
’ precedent of Belfast should be followed here in 

reference to the change of police, for it is one of the 
things for which I am contending ; and I now express 
a hope that Mr. Gregg will follow the model of the 
Belfast police return that he will find in the appendix 
of the Blue Book. Witness. — I have not seen it. 

4471. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We will show 
you a copy of it. 

4472. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The existing 
police force were elected by the Corporation or Town 
Council 1 — They were elected by the Town Council 
and Corporation. 

4473. Is there any feeling of dissatisfaction enter- 
tained by any portion of the community as to the 
men selected for that office! — I never heard any, either 
as an indivdual or an official. 

4474. Is it a fact that any of these men — are you 
aware of it yourself — being in any way connected with 
the opposing party, with the Apprentice Boys, has 
created a want of confidence in the other party ! — Not 
that I am aware of. 

4475. Is it a fact that some of these men ai - e 
locally connected with members of the Apprentice Boy 
party in any way, and that that has caused the want 
of confidence alleged by the other party! — Not that I 
am aware of myself. 

4476. Was it a fact that such relations did exist 
between them that necessarily would arise out of the 
fact that the police were selected from the neighbour- 
hood! — I never heard any objection to the men made 
anywhere. 

4477. You did not hear objections arising from the 
fact, but was it the fact that these local connexions did 
exist! — I did not make any inquiries as to whether 
there were any connexion between members of that 
force and the body called the Apprentice Boys, and 
I am not aware of it. 

4478. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And no com- 
plaint was ever made as far as you are aware, either 
to yourself officially or to the Corporation 1 — Never. 

4479. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You heard, I 
suppose, the opinions expressed by Mr. O’Neill, Mr. 
M'Cafferty, and Mr. Lynch! — I read them in the 
newspapers. 

4480. Did they come by surprise on you ! — They 
did, very considerably. 

4481. You were not aware that such a feeling as 
they stated had existed previously ! — Not generally. 

4482. But I suppose you think they have good op- 
portunities of ascertaining the feeling of a particular 
portion of the community !• — I certainly think so. 

4483. They are respectable men!— Most respectable 
men. 

4484. And, of course, they naturally have more op- 
portunity of ascertaining the feeling of people of their 
own creed than 3 -ou would have ! — Cei-tainly. 

4485. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you know 
whether it has ever been made the subject of observa- 
tion and complaint in Derry, that whenever quarrels 
take place both the police and magistrates act partially 1 
— I never heard it before this Commission sat. 

4486. You had never witnessed it! — Never. 

4487. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. O'Neill 
said, in reference to an occurrence that struck me as 
somewhat remarkable, that on the occasion of the dis- 
play at the time the election petition was decided there 
was a procession of the party known as the Dowse 
party, and that that procession was kept outside the 
walls. W, e thought that an order very properly given 
to prevent a collision between the parties, but what 
Mr. O’Neill said was, that in keeping out the people at 
the gates wanting admission, the constabulary were 
placed in a false position ; and in answer to my ques- 
tion he further said, that the opinion amongst a large 
portion of the inhabitants was, that if it had been the 



Apprentice Boys who were marching in that pro- 
cession, exhibiting their joy or triumph at the success — 
that if that was the party they would not be excluded 
and prevented entering the gates, as the Bog-side party 
were. Do you think that there was any foundation 
for that opinion 1 — I think if the Apprentice Boys had 
gone out— I saw them going out before — they would 
not be interfered with. 

4488. That is, if they had gone outside the town ? — 
I never knew them to be interfered with. 

4489. Is it the fact that Mr. O’Neill’s fears are well 
founded or not! He said in his evidence that the opinion 
not only existed, but what is much stronger, in his judg- 
ment it was well founded, and that measures would be 
taken to prevent a procession of the Bog-side party 
that would not be taken to prevent a procession of the 
Apprentice Boys’ party. First, now, do you think does 
that feeling exist among the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion ! — If he said it I suppose it does, but I really do 
not know. 

4490. Does your experience enable you to say that 
there is a foundation for that opinion ?— Well, I saw 
a procession of the Roman Catholic party prevented 
on several occasions myself. 

4491. On several occasions, and successfully pre- 
vented ! — Yes. 

4492. And you have not seen a procession of the 
Apprentice Boys prevented 1 — Not for some years ; but 
they were two or three times prevented when the 
authorities thought to stop them. 

4493. When was that! — I think it was about the 
year ’42 or ’43. 

4494. They were prevented in ’42 or ’43 ! — Certainly. 

4495. And by the authorities! — Yes, in apprehen- 
sion of disturbances, and by the present mayox\ 

4496. In apprehension of disturbances! — Yes, I 
presume it was. 

4497. And was it at that time considered that they 
gave offence to an important portion of this commu- 
nity! — Well, I should suppose some people considered 
they did, but I could not say so myself. 

4498. And, acting on the existence and prevalence 
of that opinion, at that time measures were taken by 
the authorities to prevent them! — There were on 
these occasions — once or twice. 

4499. And you have seen on recent occasions pro- 
cessions of the Bog-side party also prevented 1 — Seve- 
ral years ago I saw them prevented — many years ago, 

I have not seen them prevented of late years though. 

4500. Well — in fact I believe it is in evidence already 
— they were not attempted of late years. N ow, tell me, 
you have great experience in this city, both officially 
and otherwise, as an inhabitant, and you have a know- 
ledge of the facts you mention of what occurred in ’43 
and ’44 1 — I have, and I saw processions since then. 

4501. And is it your opinion that if processions of 
the Bog-side party were attempted in the city of Derry 
on the 17 th of March — St. Patrick’s Day — they would 
be allowed by the authorities, in the same way that 
the processions of the Appi-entice Boys are allowed 
on the 12th of August ! — I think they would, if there 
was no disturbances. 

4502. How could you give a guarantee for that be- 
fore-hand! Suppose, now, the Bog-side party had 
music, and the authorities knew that on the 17th of 
March, last year, they intended to march in procession, 
with music and green boughs through the city, would 
they have been allowed, in your opinion! — I could 
not say. 

4503. What is your opinion! — I think they would 
be allowed, as far as I can personally judge. 

4504. J ust in the same way as the processions of the 
Apprentice Boys would be allowed? — I think they 
would. 

4505. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You mean, I 
suppose, by that answer, so far as the authorities were 
concerned, they would allow the procession to walk 
through the city, taking such precautions as they 
thought necessary to prevent a collision between the 
two parties! — Yes. 
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4506. And they would have allowed that procession 
of the Bog-side party, you think, just as well as they 
allowed the Apprentice Boys’ procession? — Yes, I 
think they would. 

4507. You told us that on three or four occasions 
the Apprentice Boys were prevented marching in pro- 
cession by the present Mayor ? — They were. 

4508. How long ago is it since you know of these pro- 
cessions having been prevented ? — I think it was about 
the same time as the others were prevented, in 1843. 

4509. That is, the present Mayor prevented both 
sides? — He did. 

4510. And they were in the habit of going in pro- 
cession on both sides then? — Yes. 

4511. And conflicts, I suppose, resulted? — Yes, and 
considerable smashing of windows in the town in- 
variably followed. It was shortly after the passing of 
the Municipal Act that they were discontinued. I may 
be wrong as to the year, but I know it was some- 
where about then. 

4512. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Mr. Gregg, the Commis- 
sioners have asked you whether you have an oppor- 
tunity of getting information on these points? — Yes. 

4513. And have you ? — I think I have. 

4514. I believe you were President of the Appren- 
tice Boys yourself for many years? — For nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

4515. And you always marched at the head of their 

processions during that time? — Well, occasionally I 
did, and 

4516. I am not blaming you for it at all — quite 
right ? — And I am not ashamed of it. 

4517. And I suppose there is little connected with 
any portion of the history of the Apprentice Boys you 
do not know ? — Indeed I know a good deal of it. 

4518. You were in court the day I was examined, 
I believe? — I was. 

4519. And you heard me swearing what I thought 
the opinions of the Catholics are about these proces- 
sions? — Yes, I did. 

4520. And did you doubt after that, and after all 
you heard that day, that there was a feeling among 
the Catholics that these celebrations are both offensive 
and insulting to them ? — I did believe there was. 

4521. And you believe it still? — Well, I must be- 
lieve what was stated here, but I have no actual know- 
ledge of it myself. 

4522. Now, you mentioned something about an 
attempt that was made to put down the Apprentice 
Boys’ processions in ’43 ? — Yes. 

4523. I believe that was the time Mr. Coulson, 
the resident magistrate, was sent down here ? — I 
believe it was. 

4524. And I believe he was near dying on that 
day ? — Oh, I don’t know anything about that. 

4525. He was not popular here, I believe ? — I don’t 
know anything about that either. 

4526. You were not on the walls that day? — No. 

1527. But there has been many a procession since, 

which you were with ? — Oh, yes. 

4528. And haven’t you given the order to fire now 
yourself many a time — I heard you myself give it? — 
Yes, I have. 

4529. Now, from your experience on that day you 
would not doubt — whether right or wrong is another 
matter altogether — that there was some dissatisfaction 
at all events about these displays ? — There was dis- 
satisfaction about them. 

4530. I think you stated to the Commissioners, 
when asked whether the celebrations of the Apprentice 
Boys should be put down or not, that you were of 
opinion that all processions should be put down, but 
that when they were permitted and continued at 
Dublin, Drogheda, Waterford, and Cork, you thought 
they should rot and would not be put down in Ulster? 
— I did not say they would not. 

4531. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Oh, no, he did 
not. What Mr. Gregg said was, that when they are 
allowed in these places he did not see why they should 
be put down in Ulster. 



Witness. — Precisely. I said they could not be put 
down here and allowed in other places. 

4532. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — And do you still hold that 
opinion? — I do. I believe if processions are put 
down in one place they should be abolished in all parts 
of the country. I think they ought to be put down 
everywhere. 

4533. I believe it is not the first time that that 
opinion has been expressed by the party you are con- 
nected with ? — I don’t know. 

4534. Of course, when you speak of processions in 
other places you mean displays like the M ‘Manus 
funeral and things like that? — Yes; and also such 
demonstrations as that which took place the other day 
at Cork. 

4535. And, I suppose, you would also add the pro- 
cession that took place in Dublin some time ago, on the 
occasion of laying the foundation stone of the Catholic 
University — you would call that an offensive assembly, 
I suppose? — I don’t recollect that, but I should say it 
would not come under the heading. 

4536. What you allude to then are those processions 
connected with a class called Fenians in this country 
— such as the Manchester procession ? — Precisely. 

4537. And those displays connected with Fenian- 
ism ? — Yes, these are what I mean. 

4538. There was no Fenianism in ’42, I believe ? — 
Not that I am aware of. 

4539. No, there were Young Irelanders then, I 
believe. Would you call the existence of those pro- 
cessions a jxistification for the Apprentice Boys’ insulting 
and offensive displays ? — I do. I think they increased 
processions all through Ireland. 

4540. Then, it is the exciting cause of those pro- 
cessions? — Yes; I think it has increased them. 

4541. Then, give me leave to ask you, as a gentle- 
man of education and intelligence, whether it is possible 
for a cause to operate before it comes into existence. 
How could these processions justify the continuance 
of the Apprentice Boys’ processions when they were 
not in existence in ’42 ? — I mean of late yeai's ; they 
have increased them. 

4542. There was no Fenian procession at the time 
I say, ’42? — No. 

4543. Then there was nothing at that time that 
would account for them ? — No. 

4544. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Was there, what 
Mr. M'Laughlin refers to, some years ago, an exertion 
made by some gentlemen, concurring in opinion with 
Mr. M‘Laughlin, to put an end to these processions 
here ? — There was a number of summonses issued be- 
fore the magistrates on the occasion of one of the an- 
niversaries, but I can’t recollect what happened to them. 

4545. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I believe that was the 
time Mr. Major, Q.c., was sent down to prosecute? — 
Yes, it was. 

4546. Mr. Hayden has just reminded me — do you 
remember about twenty year's ago, that there was 
another prosecution instituted against the Apprentice 
Boys, when the Grand Jury threw out the bills ? — I 
think I do. 

4547. That was in Dr. Millar’s time ? — I think so. 

4548. It was a prosecution at the time of the 
Coulson business ? — Yes. 

4549. The election, you say, tended to increase 
public feeling ? — I think it did increase it. 

4550. I may ask you with unfeigned respect, and 
not as a matter of discretion, whether you still persist 
in saying that if the Catholic party thought fit and 
proper to march in procession through the city on the 
17 th of March, they would be allowed by the authori- 
ties to do so ? — I do. I can’t, of course, say what the 
magistrates would do, but it is my opinion that they 
would be allowed. 

4551. Supposing now, Mr. Gregg, that next month 
was March, and that we were now in the month of 
February, and that it was known the Roman Catholics 
intended to march in procession on the 17 th of next 
month, do you believe they would be allowed ? — I think 
they would. I do not know why they should not. 
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4552. Nor I either. But supposing they would, 
would you like to see them: do it yourself? — I would 
not have the slightest objection, so that they did not 
break the windows. That: was the only thing got 
them: kept out. They never could go through the 
town without smashing the windows. I recollect my- 
self that, at the time of the election, I was standing in 
the street talking to a gentleman, when one. of them 
deliberately fired a revolver at a window, and I saw 
the shot going in through the window and smashing it. 

4553. Thatwas in Clarendon-street, I believe? — Itwas. 

4554. Clarendon-street had no existence when the 
map which I produced in couit was made? — I did not 
see it. 

4555. I believe outside the walls at one time was 
all a swamp ? — It was. 

4556. And if Clarendon-street was there now, that 
could not be properly called breaking glass inside the 
walls ? — Certainly not. 

4557. As you mentioned this matter now about the 
breaking of windows, do you happen to know that the 
first breaking of windows, in connexion with the 
election, was the breaking of the windows of the Cor- 
poration Hall'? — I do not know. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We heard it was, you 
know, and it is on the notes. 

4558. Mi\ M‘L(iughlin . — Supposing now that you 
heard Mr. MacPherson state his windows were broken 
by the Apprentice Boy party, what would you say ? — I 
heard Mr. MacPherson state it, but I did not see it done 
myself. 

4559. But, if Mr. MacPherson did state it, would 
you have any doubt of it ? — Certainly not ; if he stated 
it I would have every reason to believe him. 

4560. I think you were asked by one of the Com- 
missioners whether you could form any estimate of the 
opinion in which the local police are held? — Yes. 

4561. And, I think, then you were asked whether 
there did not exist — rightly or wrongly — a feeling 
among the Roman Catholic population of dissatisfaction 
with the police, and of want of confidence in their im- 
partiality ? — Yes, I was ; but I knew nothing of that. 

4562. You did not know anything of that ? — No; I 
did not. 

456.3. You read the evidence given at this inquiry 
up to the present? — Yes ; I did. 

4564. And, I suppose,, the expression of that feeling 
came upon you by surprise? — Well, it did. 

4565. And with equal sui-prise, I suppose, the state- 
ment, testified to by Mr. Casey — as to these displays 
being regarded by Catholics as offensive and insulting — 
came upon you ?— I did not say that. 

4566. I thought you did? — No. 

4567. And what was the opinion that came on you 
by surprise ? — I think it was the statement -with refer- 
ence to the police and magistrates I said came upon me 
by surprise. 

456,8. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I put that 
question to him in consequence of what Mr. O’Neill 
said about the different treatment. 

4569. Mr. M'Laughlin . — But the evidence, as given 
here before the Commissioners, about the processions 
being regarded as offensive and insulting, do not come 
on you by surprise ? — No. 

4570. That matter then, as to the city police, you 
say, comes on you by surprise? — Yes ; I never heard 
any objectionto them before. 

4571. And I suppose, as a means of explaining a 
question put by the Court, as to the Apprentice Boys 
being connected with the police, you know not hin g of 
that either? — No; I have not been connected with 
the Apprentice Boys or their council for a good many 
years — I think since 1860 — and I never heard of 
any complaint being made to the Corporation, that 
there were members of the municpal force connected 
with them. 

4572. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — How" long is it 
since you ceased to have connexion with the, body ? — 
I think about 1860. X ceased. 

4573. Mr. M‘Laughlin .- — But I would say you 



know more or less about them yet? — Nothing what- 
evei\ 

4574. Nothing whatever? — Nothing whatever. 

4575. At all about their proceedings? — When I 
left them I gave up my connexion with them entirely, 
and that was in 1860. 

4576. But I suppose you saw the newspapers from 
time to time ? — I saw the newspapers certainly. 

4577. Slip of paper handed to the witness by Mr. 
M‘Laughlin. 

4578. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — Look at that? — I don’t 
know anything about that. 

4579. Would you be surprised to hear that one of 
the sons of the gentleman whose name is on that paper 
is an office bearer in that club? — I was not aware of it. 

4580. Would you be surprised to hear it though? 

Well, after all we have heard, it would be hard to 
say what would surprise me, but I assure you I have 
not, for many years even before I gave them up, at- 
tended meetings of the Apprentice Boys. 

4581. Second slip handed to the, witness. 

4582. Mi-. M‘Laughlin . — Just look at that? — I 
don’t know him at all. 

4583. Did you ever see the name signed to any pub- 
lic declaration ? — I saw a name signed the other day. 

4584. And that name corresponds to the name 
there ? — Yes, but I don’t know him either personally 
or otherwise. I don’t think I would know him if I 
saw him. 

4585. Third slip handed to witness. 

4586. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Now, there is a single 
name ? — I never saw him or heard of him. There is 
no such man now in the force. I don’t know him at 
all. I know very few of the present Apprentice Boys. 
They are changed since my time, and for years past 
they are all nearly a set of strangers to me. 

45S7. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I suppose the 
fact of these men being selected from the neighbour- 
hood of the city, and living in the city when they join 
the borough police, would render it nearly impossible 
for them not to have connexion of some sort with the 
Apprentice Boys unless there was a positive rule 
against it, and I suppose there is not ? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

4588. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I know among 
the constabulary there is a rigid rule against then- 
being connected with any society. 

Witness . — The city police are not allowed to join 
any body at all. 

4589. They are not? — No. 

4590. Mr. M‘LaugMin . — I suppose it is true what 
Mr. Ferguson said — he succeeded you, and now holds 
the position you formerly occupied? — Yes. 

4591. And I suppose what he says is true — that 
there are no members of the police members of the 
Apprentice Boys’ Society ? — Oh, yes. 

4592. You said they are not allowed to join any 
society? — Oh, yes. 

4593. Supposing now a man was a member of the 
society before he became a policeman, you would not 
require him when joining to produce any evidence to 
show he was not a member ? — I don’t know anything 
of that kind at all. 

4594. With regard to the list of names I handed 
you up, the description of one of the men, has been 
since given, to me. Eerhaps that would refresh your 
memory (paper handed to witness) ? — I recollect a 
young man about twenty years ago of that name. 

4595. How long are the city police in existence ? 
— Since about ’49. 

4596. Was he an Apprentice Boy ?—I recollect a 
person of that name. 

45.97. You were in court when I examined Sir 
Edward Reid? — I was. 

4598. And you were kind enough to set me right 
as regards something about the magistrate ? — Yes. 

(Slip of paper handed to the witness.) 

4599. Can you distinguish in that list the names 
of those magistrates who are absent from those who 
are not ? — The first is J ames Murray, then George 
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Tomkins, Joseph Ewing Mullen, Alexander Lindsay, 
Henry Darcus, Bartholomew M'Corkell, J ohn Mehan, 
William Einlay Bigger, John Hamilton, John O’Neill, 
William John Foster, William Tillie, Samuel Smyth, 
William Dysart Porter, William Thompson, Sir 
Edward Reid, Adam Hogg, William M'Carter. 

4600. Now read the names of those magistrates 
whom you know to be absent ? — George Tomkins and 
Alexander Lindsay. 

4601. You see the name of the brother of the Re- 
corder. He is a Catholic ? — I do. 

4602. Why didn’t you put the word absent after 
his name? — Because I do not know whether he is ab- 
sent or not. I saw some time ago that he sat at Petty 
Sessions. 

4603. Well, now, I will take the ease of Mr. Lind- 
say. He does not live here, but you would know him 
if you saw him ? — I think so. 

4604. When did you see him? Did you see him at 
the last Assizes ? — No. 

4605. At the Election ? — No. I am not sure ; I 
might have. 

4606. Perhaps I am wrong. I may be confounding 
some other gentleman with him ? — I don’t think Mr. 
Lindsay should be ranked as a resident. I have not 
seen him for some time. 

4607. Let me ask you is Mr. Darcus a Conserva- 
tive ? — He is what is called a Conservative, but sure 
there are none now. 

4608. What name would you give them ? — I do not 
know how to style them. There is nothing to conserve, 
and I don’t understand either Liberals, Tories, or Con- 
servatives at all; but I will give the popular opinion, if 
you like. 

4609. I may take it, I suppose. I won’t ask a word 
about anything else. 

Witness. — I’ll answer anything you like. 

4610. Mr. McLaughlin. — Well, now, from your ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the city, as town clerk, and 
from your knowledge of the magistrates, and corpora- 
tion, and the state of public feeling, do you think that 
any effort, if matters remain as they are, will be made 
at the next anniversary to prevent the celebration? — 
Not so far as I know. 

4611. Not so far as you know? — No. 



4612. Do you think the peace of the city will be seventh Day; 
secure if there is any display*? — I should say, as I said Avgust 25 . 

before, I think it would be better to have no public 

display anywhere. James 

4613. And you would put down bands, too, I sup- 
pose? — I would, and I have said so for years. 

4614. You did not say so at the time you directed 
the Apprentice Boys? — It was my opinion for many 
years, but I was overruled. I was at few meetings of 
them for many years. 

4615. Now, there is only one other 'question that I 
will ask you, and I ask you that because of some ex- 
planation you were kind enough to give me when 
examining the last witness. Mr. James Murray, I 
fell into the mistake of believing was President of the 
Apprentice Boys? — He never was. He was often 
asked but he always declined it. 

[Mr. Ferguson said that when Mr. Murray declined 
the presidency Mr. Hunt was appointed, then Mr. 

Lindsay, and within the last three or four years he 
had himself presided.] 

Witness. — There is one thing I wish to say with re- 
spect to the city police before I go down. Of course 
they were never intended as a force to suppress riot 
and preserve the peace of the city. They are really a 
force only to prevent robbery and drunkenness in the 
city, watch markets, &c. Men like them, undrilled 
and unarmed, cannot be supposed to be able to resist 
any mob violence. 

4616. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They are, in the 
case of any disturbance of the public peace, to do 
their best, and call on the bystanders to assist them. 

Have they the power to call for assistance?— Cer- 
tainly ; and they were never intended to supersede 
the constabulary force. I understood they wei’e merely 
to assist them. The small number of police we have 
is merely to keep order in the city. 

4617. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Mr. Lindsay’s name has 
been mentioned. Now is that letter [letter produced] 
in Mr. Lindsay’s handwriting. It is a letter in which 
Mr. Lindsay begs of the Apprentice Boys not to per- 
sist in not firing .the cannon on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage ? — I think it is Mr. Lind- 
say’s handwriting. 



James Hayden, Esq., Solicitor to the Corporation of Londonderry, examined by Mr. Commissioner Exham. 



4618. The local force is appointed, as the town 
clerk has stated, under the 10th & 1 1th Viet. cap. 89 ? — 
So I understand. 

4619. Before this Act was in force you had consta- 
bulary ? — I cannot tell you very much about that. I 
became solicitor to the corporation about 1860, 1 think, 
and previous to that I knew very little of the working 
of these things. I was a member of the corporation 
for some time, but I knew very little of the consta- 
bulary. 

4620. At all events you know a good deal about 
Derry yourself, and it is desirable we should have the 
benefit of this acquaintance. Do you, as an individual, 
concur in the opinion that it would be desirable to 
have one consolidated force for the city of Derry ? — 
Oh, yes, certainly. I remember advocating that when 
a member of the corporation, many years ago, before I 
became their solicitor. 

4621. In fact, I believe that force was intended to 



be merely an auxiliary force to the constabulary, and to 
perform the ordinary duties connected with the town? — 
So I understood — to look after the markets and things 
of that kind. 

4622. In that view I ask you — is it from any feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction at the conduct of the local force 
you think it desirable to have the police duties done 
by the constabulary? — It is not. I believe they 
(the local force) do their duty well enough; but they 
were never intended to act in cases of emergency at 
any time, beyond keeping the peace as well as they 
could ; and I do think it would be well to have one 

4623. Did you ever consider the question at all as 
to the number that would be necessary for Deny ? — 
No I did not ; I never went into that question at all. 

4624. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — You are here only as 
solicitor to the corporation? — That is all. 



James 

Hayden, esq. 



Mr. William Warnock, Clerk of Petty Sessions, examined. 



Mr. William Warnock, Clerk of Petty Sessions 
Court, Derry, at the request of the Commissioners, 
produced the informations in the case of James 
Barker, and also the Petty Sessions books. After the 
Commissioners had perused the informations and in- 
spected certain entries in the sessions books — 

4625. Mr. Commissioner Exit am said — It is necessary 
the statement I am about to make should appear on the 



minutes of evidence. In the case of the Queen at the 
prosecution of Arthur Willoughby Stafford v. James 
Barker, the prisoner was brought before the magis- 
trates on the 8th of July, 1869, the charge against him 
beiug “ that he the defendant did shoot at and kill one 
William Craig near the end of Bishop-street, on the 
28th of April, 1869,” and the ruling was that the in- 
formations should be returned for trial to the next 
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. assizes, and the prisoner was a dmitted to bail, on the same 
day, himself in £200, and two sureties in £100 each. 
On the 2nd of June, 1869, ten of the constabulary were 
brought up before the magistrates, the charge against 
them being “ that they on the 28th of April, ’69, at 
Londonderry, did recklessly, unlawfully, and feloniously 
kill and slay Robert J. Moncrieff,” and the ruling of 
the magistrates was that the informations should be 
returned for trial at the assizes, and the defendants to 
enter into their own recognizances to take their trial 
at the next Londondeny assizes. 

4626. Mr. Commissioner Exhasi. — State from your 
book how many persons were brought up for assaults 
on the police on the night of the 9th of February, the 
night of the judgment of the election petition 1— Six- 
teen were brought up on the 18th of February, 1869. 
I have here “James Quigley, James M'Nally, and 
George Maher.” The defendants were charged “that 
they on the night of the 9 th of February in the city 
of Londonderry, with divers other persons, to the 
number of three and more, unlawfully and riotously 
assemble to the disturbance and terror of her Majesty’s 
subjects, and did then and there assault and wound, 
and did aid, abet and assist in the assaulting and 
wounding of divers members of the constabulary force 
when in the execution of their duty.” Dismissed 
without prejudice. 

4627. Mr. Laugldin. — You are the Petty Ses- 

sions clerk ? — Yes. 

4628. Who were examined? — Constable Patrick 
M'Donough, Constable Thomas Reilly, Constable 
Thomas Ballentine, and John Burns. 

4629. Did these men identify the parties charged, 
or did they fail in their identifications? — I think they 
failed in the identification. I can look as to that. I 
have the whole of the evidence in another place. 

4630. I may take it that it was so? — I don’t think 
they could identify any of them as having thrown 
stones. 

4631. Mr. Commissioner Exhasi. — Tell me the 
charge against the men who were fined 2s. 6 cl. each 
for the affair at the Toll-bridge? — The charge was 
for getting through the toll-gate without paying the 
toll. 

4632. Was there no charge of assault upon his men 
or himself ?— The toll-keeper had a charge of assault 
against one or two, but he withdrew it. 

4633. And the fine was only for what you say ? — 
The fine was only for passing through the toll-gate 
without paying. 

4634. There was a man named Doherty charged for 
something that took place on the 13th of July, what 
was that? — He was fined 10s. 

4635. What was the charge ? — Here it is. He was 
charged by William Bailey, late Head Constable, and 
it was tried on the 23rd of July. The charge was 
“ being one of a disorderly mob, and throwing stones 
and assaulting, and aiding and abetting the assaulting 
of divers persons at Carlisle-road and Ferryquay-street, 
13th July.” Fined 10s. The police were examined 
against him — Hamilton, Davis, Wilson, Campbell, 
and another. 

4638. Mi'. M‘Laughlin. — There was no charge of 
stabbing there ? — No charge of stabbing. 

4637. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What was the 
case of M'Donagh and Wright. Was there a charge 
of assault ? — It was a summons. Michael M'Donagh 
summoned Thomas Wright for an assault, and he was 
fined 10s. 

4638. What was the nature of the assault ? — I think 
it was giving the complainant a severe wound on the 
head. I think with a knife. Wright, I think, had a 
cut on his head, too. 

4639. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — How long have you been 
’68^° Ul " ^ reSen * °® ce ^ — Since the 10th of December, 

4640. I believe your father for a long time filled the 
office before you ? — Yes. 

4641. But you, for a good while before your father 
ceased to be officially clerk of Petty Sessions, were 



acting, as you knew all about the duties? — Yes, I was 
for a number of years. 

4642. Do you remember a charge brought on the 
13th of this month against persons of stone throwing 
at the city police ? — Yes, that was on last Thursday. 

4643. I suppose that would be the Petty Sessions 
day following the 13th? — I think so, the 19th. 

4644. Look to the book corresponding to that period? 
— I have it here. “Hugh Reilly, City Constable; 
Samuel Doherty, Francis Kelly, Hugh Doherty and 
Charles Kelly ; that the defendants at Bishop-street, 
on the 13th of August, being members of a disorderly 
and riotous mob, did aid, abet and assist, divers per- 
sons, in assaulting complainant in the execution of his 
duty, by throwing stones at him in the public street, 
and in that case the constable was fined 5s. 

4645. Was that constable Reilly ? — Constable Hugh 
Redly. 

4646. He is a city constable? — Of course. Then 
there was a case, arising out of that, of Reilly against 
Samuel Doherty. 

4647. Tell us about that? — Hamilton, Davis, Pat 
M'Gowan and others. 

4648. What was the evidence ? — Anne Hagerty and 
Ellen Doherty came and swore that Hugh Doherty 
was in his own house some time about the hour of the 
offence, and two constables directly swore he was in 
the place. That was the state of the case. 

4649. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What became 
of the case? — They were all fined 10s., and 2s. 6 d. 
costs, and the constable was fined 5s. 

4650. Who were the magistrates? — Sir Edward 
Reid, Mr. Thompson, Mr. John O’Neill and Mr. 
Hamilton. 

4651. Mi-. M'Laughlin. — The magistrates did not 
believe the alibi ? — No ; I believe Ellen Doherty was 
a sister of Hugh’s. 

4652. And thei'efore she could not tell the truth — 
affection predominated and took the form of perjury. 

4653. Was a man named Howley examined? — It 
was only Miss Hagerty and Miss Doherty proved the 
alibi for Hugh Doherty. 

4654. Did you see Edward Howley examined? — : 
No, I did not see him — I beg your pardon — I did ; 
he was examined on behalf of a man named Daniel 
Sweeny. 

4655. Was Pat M'Gowan examined on behalf of 
Samuel Doherty? — He was. Pie swore he was not 
in the mob but at John Robinson’s. 

4656. And the result was that the magistrates be- 
lieved nobody but the city constables ? — They fined 
the parties 10s. 

4657. The evidence against them was that of the 
city constables ? — It was. 

4658. No civilian was examined ? — Not on behalf 
of the constables. 

4659. And any civilian examined against the con- 
stables might as well have stayed at home so far as 
regarded the result? — Not answered. 

4660. Was there a city constable of the name of 
Thompson who gave evidence against these people ? — 
There was. 

4661. I suppose you know from your experience 
the city constables well ? — Pretty well. I have some- 
times to transact business with them. 

4662. Mr. M‘I.aughlin. — It is only right to say 
that Mr. Crawford suggests that there were civilians 
examined in sustainment of the evidence given by the 
city constables. 

Mr. Crawford. — I was in the case ; Elizabeth Gal- 
braith and Thomas Mooney were examined. 

Witness. — That escaped my mind. 

Mr. M‘ Laughlin. — It is only fair to have that stated. 
But we will now go to the cross case. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What do you propose 
to prove by this inquiry ? 

Mr. M‘ Laughlin. — That in a much more serious case 
a smaller fine was inflicted. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — How can we enter 
into that ? 
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Mr. Commissioner Exham.— Sir Edward Eeid and 
Mr. O’Neill concurred in the fine of 10s. and the fine 
of 5s. . 

Mr. M‘Laughlin . — With great respect that is as- 
suming the fact. We say Mr. O’Neill, so far from 
assenting, did not. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Suppose he did not. 
Any general evidence you give as to dissatisfaction 
felt by one portion of the community is very material. 
But the idea of putting the magistrates on their trial, 
in relation to every little case in the petty sessions 
hook, would never occur to us. 

Mr. McLaughlin . — I did not produce the petty 
sessions book, or the witness. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We produced lum; 
for it was very important to investigate fully the alle- 
gation — a very serious one — that, in a case where the 
charge was wilful murder, bail was accepted for the 
accused. It appears now on the informations that 
-that was not so. Of course on the informations you 
might say “ I will not bail that man, I think the 
offence charged is wilful murder ;” another man might 
say “ I will bail him, I do not think this is a case that 
ever could be called a case of wilful murder,’ and if I 
myself were called on to give an opinion, on reading 
the informations, although I might say it was a case 
of aggravated manslaughter, I would say a jury would 
never find the accused guilty of wilful murder. 

Mr. M‘ Laugldin . — I have no hesitation in saying, 
as one who knows something of criminal law, that that 
is my opinion too. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — If I, as prosecutor, 
had to put the man on trial, I would never put for- 
ward a case of wilful murder, I would put forward a 
case of manslaughter. Although in law the charge of 
wilful murder is not sustained, still it may have been 
imprudent to have accepted bail ; but then the magis- 
trates were at liberty to exercise their discretion, and 
they did take bail — bail of a very substantial char- 
acter — the accused in £200 and two sureties in £100 
each. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — The reason why we 
entered into this matter was this. I confess I was 
very much struck by the statement that in a case of 
wilful murder, and against the remonstrance of a 
resident magistrate of the experience of Mr. O’Don- 
nell, the magistrates admitted this man to bail, al- 
though informed they had no power to do so. My 
mind was greatly affected by that allegation, and I 
was most anxious to have the real facts of the case 
before us. I understood that the man was committed 
for wilful murder by Captain Coote, and I certainly 
was astonished that, after the committal, the man 
should be bailed, against the opinion too of Mr. 
O’Donnell. I was greatly impressed by it, and I 
confess it would have weighed very much indeed with 
me in the view I would take of the conduct of the 
magistrates. I say that most candidly and fairly. 
"Well, the matter has been investigated, and I am 
very glad it turned out otherwise. It relieves me 
in a part of the case upon which I would have 
felt extreme difficulty. For what could I think, if it 
were the fact that magistrates, in the face of a caution 
that they were doing an illegal act, did deliberately do 
that illegal act. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We believed the facts 
could be established by the record of the petty sessions 
book and the informations, and therefore we availed 
ourselves of the opportunity to look into these to 
satisfy our minds on the matter. But, as to saying 
that we should inquire into every petty case of assault 
tried before the magistrates, and consider the amount 
of fine imposed in one case and in another, that is a 
matter we could not think of entering on at all. 

Mr. McLaughlin . — A word or two if you please. 
First as to the case of Barker. I am sincerely 
gratified that the Commissioners have referred to 
the records to see exactly what is the nature of the 
charge against the man ; because the result does cer- 
tainly put the conduct of the magistrates in a light 
D 



somewhat different from that in which it was pre- Seventh Day. 
viously regarded. There is no doubt, as Mr. Commis- 

sioner Murphy has stated, that upon the facts stated 

in the information, one man might say the charge Mr. William 
should be wilful murder, and another that it should Warnock. 
be only manslaughter ; and I repeat what I said before, 
that as a lawyer, knowing something of criminal law, 
if I were prosecuting, I would never think of putting 
the man on trial for wilful murder. I would indict 
him for manslaughter. So far as that goes I am at 
one with the Commissioners ; but with respect to 
the last observations of Mr. Commissioner Murphy, 
where he says, and properly says, that we are not 
here to go into petty cases of assault heard before the 
magistrates, or into cases heard on a particular day, 
while I a "ree with that, I must remind him that Mr. 
Commissioner Exham thought it right to ask the wit- 
ness, when he was in the box, as to what occurred 
before the magistrates in relation to the cases of the 
26th December, 1868, which certainly had primd facie 
nothing to say either to Barker's case, or to the other 
cases of the 28tli of April, 1869. Therefore, if I 
sinned, I sinned with a precedent. 

Mr\ Commissioner Exham. — The reason why I 
asked about the 26th of December was, that the fine * 
bein" only 2s. 6d., it might be material to know 
whether the parties were charged with an assault, 
besides evading the toll. It appears they were not . 
charged with assault, and only with not paying the 
toll. 

4663. Mr. M‘Laughlin (to witness). — I do not ask 
you about the principles of the magistrates, or their 
political views, nor as to individual cases ; but I ask, 
must ask you, what is about the average bench of 
local magistrates at petty sessions ? — I think the 
average is about six. 

4664. About six ? — I think so, five or six. 

4665. What is the largest number you have occa- 
sionally seen on the bench? — Well, at the time of the 
attack on the Corporation Hall we had the largest 
number. I think we had thirteen or fourteen. I 
remember Mr. Haskett had to come and sit beside me 
at the desk. 

4666. Was there a large bench on the occasron 
when Mr. Rea appeared on behalf of the relatives of 
Moncrieff, at the inquiry into the occurrence of the 
28th of April? — Yes, we had a pretty large bench, 
but not so large as the previous one. 

4667. Now, who were the magistrates that most 
constantly attended during the last six, or say twelve 
months?— I would say the late mayor, Dr. Babing- 
ton ; he attended very well. 

4668. Before he was mayor? — He did; and Mr. 

John O’Neill, and Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Thompson. 

He does not attend as frequently as he did before. 

4669. But I believe the regular, steady, Working 
bench ; you were sure to have at all times, and under- 

all circumstances, were ? — Mr. Darcrrs was very 

regular at petty sessions. 

4670. But these four would be the stock company, 
so to speak?— Well, I think so. Sir Edward Reid 
used sometimes turn up at sessions. 

4671. That is since he was appointed a magistrate? — 

He was very attentive during his year of oflice. 

4672. Have you often seen another gentleman, Mr. 

Tillie ; I believe he is not very often there ? — Indeed, 
we have not had much of his company. 

4673. Have you seen him four times on the bench in 

your life ? I would not like to say the number of times. 

4674. Mr. Tillie has one of the largest businesses in 
town ? — I am happy to say he has. 

4675. Dr. Miller has extensive professional engage- 
ments ■ he was not very often on the bench, was he ? — 

Well, not previous to his being mayor. 

4676. Do you remember saying that at the Corpo- 
ration Hall inquiry there was a very large bench 1— 

Yes [a folded paper was handed to the witness], 

4677. Do you know the constable whose name is 
there ? — I do. 

4678. Turn the other fold of the paper. Do you 
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Sf.yb nth Day. know the gentleman mentioned there ? — No, I do not 
August . 25 . k now him. 

— — 4679. Did you ever see that name signed to a public 
WRrnock* 1111 announcement of any body — as secretary, or anything 
of that sort? — -I did not. Ido not pay much atten- 
tion to these things. 

[A second folded paper is handed to witness.] 

4680. Do you know the gentleman on the first line 
there? — I do not. 

4681. Do you see the other three names there ? — I 
do. 



4682. The eldest of these would be heir-at-law of 
a real property? — Yes, I think so. 

4683. Do you know whether you have seen the per- 
sons bearing these names in public processions, or any- 
thing of that kind ? — I could not say, one way or the 
other. 

4684. I will not ask your belief? — I have seen one 
of them— a son of his. 

4685. One of them. He is an Apprentice Boy ? — 



[A third folded paper is handed to witness.] 

4686. Look to the first name there. Have you 
ever seen him in any of these things ? — Well, I don’t 
recollect: 

4687. Is he still regarded as one of them ? — Well, I 
look upon him myself as one, yet I have no substantial 
ground for believing it. 

4688. In point of fact some of the members of the 
city police. On the strength of these papers would 
you not say so ? — I do not know that I would. 

4689. It almost follows from the paper, does it 
not ?— I would rather not answer that question. 

4690. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You have only 



one day at petty sessions, and once a week ?--That is 
all. 

4691. About how long is the average sitting? — It 
is about from eleven o’clock till one; that is the 
average sitting. 

4692. Do you not think there should be more fre- 
quent sittings? — Well, indeed, it would facilitate busi- 
ness greatly. 

4693. And if there was a resident magistrate here 
he would have ample time to sit a second day during 
the week ? — Yes. 

4694. I mean that other gentlemen would not be 
taken away from their business, while he would have 
nothing but his regular duties to perform? — Yes. 

4695. I presume when you say the magistrates are 
only required from eleven o’clock till one o’clock once a 
week, that is for the ordinary business ? — The ordinary 
business does not occupy more. than two and a. half 
hours each petty sessions day. 

4696. Some of the magistrates assemble each day 
in the week to try prisoners That is merely for cases 
of drunkenness, parties taken up during the night by 
the city police. 

4697. If a stipendiary came here he would be able 
regularly to get rid of those cases every day? — The 
late mayor was very attentive in the discharge of his 
duties with respect to the cases to be tried at petty 
sessions ; and Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Hamilton always 
assisted him. 

4698. There never was any lack of magistrates to 
do duty in that respect? — No. 

4699. No man was kept in custody an unreasonably 
long time? — No. 

The Court then adjourned till the next morning. 



EicuTn Day. EIGHTH DAY. 

August 26. Thursday, August 26, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



James 

William 



James William Gregg, Esq. Town Clerk of the 

I want to con-ect a date I gave yesterday. 

4700. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What date is 
that ? — The date which I should have given yesterday, 
when the celebration was suppressed by Dr. Miller, was 
1851. I confounded it with a previous year when he 
had been mayor. 

4701. We forgot yesterday to ask you one tiling — 

I believe the fact is so, but it is better to have it on 
our notes — are the Municipal and Parliamentary 
boundaries the same here ? — The}’ are, since the passage 
of the late Act extending the Parliamentary franchise ; 
that Act made both the same. 

47 02. And what is the valuation now ? — The rate- 
able value, for municipal purposes, of the city of Lon- 
donderry, is £52,888 ; but there is a certain portion 
only liable to one-third rates and, when you take off 
that, it reduces the rateable value of the property to 
£48,900; and, on the other hand, there is unoccupied 
property to the averageof £4,000not rateable, at present 
it is £4,500. So that we may take the valuation pro- 
bably at about £50,000 in round numbers, or very near 

4703. Mr. McLaughlin . — Does that estimate refer to 
the new borough ? — It does ; this list was returned to 
me last April from the Valuation Office. 

4704. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I think we have 
it from you also that £1,500 is the maximum that 
can be spared from the rates towards the police ? — It 

is, decidedly. Then I made up a calculation as to 
what the constabulary would be likely to cost, accord- 
ing to the idea of the corporation. I do not know 
whether you may be desirous I should give it to you. 

4 1 05. Qh, yes ; what does the present force cost ? — 
The present force costs us £1,500. 

4706. It does? — Exactly; sometimes a little under 

it, but that is the average. And what we calculated 



aty of Londonderry, was recalled and said — 

then, or rather the calculation of the corporation the 
other day, was that if we got fifty constables, one 
moiety, twenty-five, would be £1,250. Then I was 
calculating that if we had to pay as they do in Belfast, 
6(7. per head, and I should think that twenty-five con- 
stabulary ought to do the duty very well that is at 
present discharged by sixteen local men — indeed I 
should think one constabulary man is equal to three 
or more local men, probably half a dozen — if we had 
to pay that, it would cost us £228 more : and then if 
we had to pay for a Sub-Inspector £200, or say £400 
for all, that would bring up this expense to £1,678 ; 
and then it would take £300 a-year to pension the city 
police force. 

4707. And that would make it £1,900 a-year? 
— Yes ; I am afraid it would take that, on looking 

4708. Then is that £1,500 which you propose, ex- 
clusive of the pensioning of the men ? — Oh, certainly 
not ; I do not think the taxation could admit of more 
than £1,500 a year. 

4709. Then the corporation would take upon them- 
selves the pensioning?— Well, I should be afraid that 
they could not afford it out of the present rates. 

4710. Because, you know, the resolution of the 

corporation is that the police are not to cost them 

that is, the new body— more than £1,500, and we 
should know distinctly whether that is not to be ex- 
clusive of any pensioning at all ?— It just exactly, I 
was calculating yesterday, takes 6 d. in the pound to 
raise £1,250 ; so that if there was an Act brought in, 
and if it was the wish of the citizens that there should 
be an extra police force in Derry— and some of them 
stated in evidence that they would rather pay addi- 
tional taxation for the purpose— about 6 d. in the pound 
would cover it. I have seen it stated by several respec- 
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table' citizens here that they -were quite willing to pay 
an additional rate. 

4711. Mr. McLaughlin. — Do you think that there 
would be a general conformity to such a rate ? — I have 
heard strong opinions against it ; but I saw it stated in 
evidence here, and that is the reason I remarked it. 

4712. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Is that £1,500 
to be taken as the clear available sum from the rates 
as they at present exist, for paying the police ? — The 
rates would not admit of paying the additional £300 
a-year, the present rate of pension. 

4713. Then, was it by that resolution of the cor- 
poration intended in any way, or did the corporation 
understand by that resolution, that provision was to be 
made for the local men, out of that £1,500 a-year, by 
way- of pension ? — All was taken into account. 

4714. If you calculated £300 a-year for pensioning 
the existing force, that would only leave £1,200 avail- 
able ? — That is all. 

4715. And that majces a great deal of difference? — 
But that was giving us fifty men, and some of the 
corporation consider that forty could discharge the 
duties well. 

4716. That is equal to twelve men extra?— And 
then if we had our proportion, as they have in Belfast, 
for instance — where there is a population of 150,000, 
and where they have 130 men for nothing— our propor- 
tion in Derry, where there is a population of 30,000, 
would be twenty-six free, which would make a great 
difference. I may say that there are only twelve con- 
stables at present free in Derry, so that if they gave 
us even twenty men- free, you will see the difference 
it would make. 

4717. Mi\ M‘Laughlin. — Would not the proportion 
of the city constabulary be more now than it was 
before the city boundary was extended ? — I think it 
ought to be ; but then there were no men allocated in 
the Act of Parliament to the city of Deny at all ; it 
was for the county; 120 men for the whole county ; 
and in 1865, when they were passing this Act, which 
I handed up yesterday, a memorial was sent to the 
Government, to Sir Robert Peel, requesting them to 
give a proper force to the city of Derry, in this Act of 
Parliament, in the same proportion with other places ; 
and they utterly repudiated the idea, and said that we 
did not require it, we were so peaceable. 

4718. There was nothing expressly allocating to the 
city proper any particular amount of constabulary ? — 
Nothing whatever in the Act of Parliament. 

4719. So that after the extension of the boundary, 
taking in some of what was formerly in the county as 
contradistinguished from thecity, you should be entitled 
to the constabulary that were formely appointed to 
the part of the county which is now the city ? — I think 
we ought to have it. I may mention that some time 
a»o there was a question raised here whether there 
should not be an additional constabulary force placed 
at Pennybum, which was rather a troublesome distxict 
before the Act was passed, extending the city boundary ; 
and at that time we were unable to get that additional 
police force. 

4720. Now the part you speak of as Pennybum is 
included within the city boundary ?— Yes. 

4721. Now, what proportion, may I ask, does the 
part, added by the recent Act of Parliament to the 
city, bear to the city as it previously existed? — It 
takes in a very large area indeed. 

4722. One-third? — I cannot say what it is; — but I 
would not say one-third in population ; it is a great 
dealmore than one-third in size. 

4723. And particularly , the north-western portion ; 
is that beyond all doubt the most improving part of 
the city? — It is, decidedly; up towards the strand. 

4724. And up towards the asylum? — Certainly. 

4725! Now, the description of houses erected there 

is beyond all question the most valuable? — The most 
valuable. 

4726. A very superior class of houses? — V ery supe- 
rior indeed ; and also the Waterside. 

D 



4727. Now, as regards the character of the addi- Eighth Day. 

tional ground taken in within the city boundary on A sl 26 . 
this side of the water, I believe it corresponds, as regards . — 

the very valuable character of the. houses and the im- James 
proving character of the district, with the portion taken 

in on the Waterside? — It does, decidedly. 

4728. And inasmuch as the rates that put the 
Corporation in funds, or at least one source of revenue 
here, is a poundage rate ; of course the more valuable 
the property the larger the rate ?— Certainly. 

4729. And, I suppose, the same amount of watching 
and police attention, properly so called, would do for 
a large house as a small one — there would be no greater 
difficulty in keeping the peace in a large street of first- 
class houses than there would be in a small one? — The 
force was increased after the passing of the Act, con- 
siderably. 

4730. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What Mr. 

M'Laiighlin says, and very fairly is, that there would 
not be a proportionate increase in the police force 
necessary for the districts in the improving part of the 
city ? — Oh, certainly; but the repairs of the roads swal- 
low up a large portion of the rates of those districts. 

One portion of them only pays a one-third rate. 

4731. In consequence of being more than 100 yards - 
beyond the public lamps? — Yes. 

4732. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — But have not the lamps 
been a good deal extended down the Strand-road of . 
late ? — They have. 

4733. And the effect of that — I will not say what 
the object of it was — is to make the houses thereabouts 
subject to the borough-rate ?— Yes, certainly ; and to 
light the place. 

4734. Now, you say that a great deal of the borough- 
rate, in respect of these new houses, is swallowed up 
by the formation of ' the streets and keeping them in 
repair ? — No, but in the roads outside the lamps. 

4735. But, of course, that is only atemporary source 
of extra expenditure? — Oh, no;- it is a continual one, 
and a very heavy one. 

4736. But you do not take charge of the road until it 
is properly formed? — Certainly not. 

4737. Till your City Surveyor certifies that it is 
properly formed? — Yes. 

4738. And when it is properly formed, and when in 
the course of a year or two it is thoroughly consol- 
idated like other roadways, the same necessity for extra 
expenditure would not exist? — Well, the metalling is a 
very heavy portion of the one-third taxation ; and we 
have got some of the roads in wretched order from the 
county. 

4739. And your remark extends, so far as th& re- 
pairing of the roads, to the property more than 100 
yards from the public lamps, and consequently sub- 
ject to only one-third taxation ? — Yes. 

4740. And, therefore, if the land is made valuable 
for residence, by the erection of houses, there would 
be a resulting necessity for lamps there 1 — Certainly ; 
but there are some places that will never be built on 
in the city. 

4741. He would be a bold man to prophesy that? 

— At least not in our time, at all events. 

4742. That is a very serious opinion, coming from a 
man in yourposition ? — I think there are some by-roads 
not likely to be built on. 

4743. Now Clarendon-street is one of the- best 
streets in the city ? — It is a very good street. 

4744. And the Bogside property, so called, if there 
is anything proper about it, that is, Fahau-street, 
from Butcher’s-gate down to Fox’s corner there— 
that is about one of the lowest streets in the city ?- — 

It is. 

4745. Now the taxation coming from Clarendon- 
street would be immensely greater than the taxation 
from the corresponding extent of street in the Bogside 
quarter? — Of course it would. 

4746. The income would be greater ; now, confining 
your attention for a moment to the expenditure ap- 
plicable to the preservation of the peace, would not it 

T 2 
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Eighth Pat, require a greater force to preserve the peace in the 4771. I think it might be, perhaps, more or less 

August 26. *°wer district than it would in Clarendon-street? — Oh, bearing on the inquiry if I asked you, prior to the 

1 imposition of the borough rate in Derry, what parti- 

William , tliere would be a greater yield of taxation, cular taxes were imposed upon house property, or 

Gregg, esq. f" qu , the l )ollce expenditure a smaller necessity what are the taxes that are now comprised in the 

t0 V^Qxr woirld not tbcre ^ — Yes. borough rate?— They were police tax, pipe water 

4/48. .Now, coming to the question of the probability tax, and county cess, I think. 



of certain ground being built upon, I suppose you 



li i r‘° ■* r“ 47/2. No county cess is now paiu except a small 

oicl enougn to remember that the lower part of Claren- proportion for the county at large? Exactly The 

doil-street was uni. nnlir n mm® — i-l.,.. i. i . .. . 



s now paid except a small 



don-street was not only a morass, but there 



absolutely a river there ? — I remember that I could pound only. 



taxation then altogether amounted to 3s. id. : 



not pass it when going to school sometimes. 

4749. Unless you swam part of the way 1 — Yes. 

4750. And I believe those substantial houses at the 



4773. So that the borough rate of 4s. in the pound 
is in excess of that? — It is. 

4774. But that isstill your maximumof existingtax- 



foot of Clarendon-street, one of which is occupied by ation?— It is, but, of course, the taxation is now much 
Mr. I-Iogg, of the shirt factory, were originally built on larger, and houses are now valued, which were not then 
piles?— I am not sure of that; it was a very swampy 4775. And you think it would require 6 d. in the 
place do not know how it was built. • pound of an increase to the borough rate to pension 

4 / o 1 . Now there are several other ranges of houses the city police to the extent of £300 a-year ?— Oh no • 
on the seaward side of the Strand-road as you go down but if you increase the force to 100 men. But I think 
to Pennybum— Mr. Clement’s range, and other large if we have fifty men to do the duty, and if we -mt 
, . twenty of those free, there will not be the least diffi - 

4752. And these are subject to borough rate at culty at all. 
pre /-?Q ? T T ^ eyare - , , • 4776. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— F ifty added to 

4/53 And are not these, m point of fact, built the twenty ?— No ; fifty altogether. The corporation 
upon what was the mud-covered sea shore there?— Yes. consider that forty would do the work well; but I 
4 / o4. Now does not the lower end of the public quays think a smaller force of men would do 
m that direction take a boid sweep seaward?— Yes. 4777. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— W ill not that 

tJ an 1— Yes. district that pays only one-third of the taxation require 

n 4 { 5b - 4)own towards Clements and the Graving watching as well as any other?— Well, I have never 
Avsv la i known of any disturbances there ; it has never been 

. , Jr °J’ between the new houses on the seaward watched heretofore. They are county districts entirely 
side ot the btrand-road, as I have called them, the where there is no police— principally by-roads 
houses that are near the roadway— between those 4778. But, if it pays any portion of the taxation 
houses on the seaward side of the Strand-road and the at all should not it get its share of watching 1 — No • 
embankment that forms the quays down to Clement’s the only places watched are those within om lamps’ 
mill— there is a great deal of unoccupied property there The police do not go beyond our lamps, that is, the 
at present, is not there?— There is. city force. 1 ’ ’ 

4758 And on some of which the water flows?— 4779. But ought not the new force to watch the 
borne of which the water flows into. whole of the district ?— Oh, certainly; I think it is 

4 / 0 And 1 think goes out again ? — I do not know most desirable, 
whether it flows in and out or not ; but there is a 4780. Then I was thinking, quoad the police, 
i SpaC w.1 COVered Wlth water - whether that portion ought not to pay the full tax?— 

i. And is there not an immense space there that I don’t think that it should be expected that a night 
b ’ ground 1-Yes. ™tch should be charged on couity districts when 

.. 47 , v , leason I have drawn your attention to there are no lamps or houses. 

Jr a 5’ T th regai t ° i . tlie for “ ation of the 4781 • The onl 7 thing I was thinking was whether 

18 * ask 7? UF a tt6nti°n to the other ex- that district ought to pay its full share of the police 
tre “® of S e C1 T ty ’ ? lt ? 0Wards tbe P°nd I know. rate with the other ?— We cannot make it until it is 
4/0- ihe Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway brought within the lamps. 

«6fStt°,reT ei> ?“” ! T T “'- , * 782 ' H'il’ hy ohet of P arliament 1 — I think it would 

/ bo. And tneie was a triangular piece of ground be most desirable, if that rate was put on for police 
there, for a long time covered with water, between it purposes, that it should pay. 1 



and the public road ? — Yes. 

4764. - At present is not there a very large and e 
tensive rope-factory being erected on that ?— There 
a rope-factory on it at present. 

4765. By Alderman M‘Corkell, I believe %— Yes. 



4783. These alterations cannot be made, of course, 
without an Act of Parliament; and then what I was 
thinking was this, whether, quoad the police, if it is 
to be a thing done for the protection of the whole 
city, all that is within the parliamentary and muni- 



17 RR M, n • ■ s. ’ i-l city, an tnat is witnin the parliamentary and muni- 

it for-ranted^bTirp 10 ^/ 61 ' ¥.? R . PHY -— We take cipal boundary should not pay its full proportion of 

J , S . a ', tba * f he Clfc y Wl11 ^crease, as you say, police tax ? — I should certainly think so. 

^d that there wi 11 be a greater available fund for the 4784. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— O f course, if 
Kolic ° f t le PeaCe ’ Wlth a P ro P ortioilate increase there is any tax to affect the borough at all, it must 
4767° Mi- T nits'hlin mi . . . . . , be uniform in its operation, and you will have all the 

eiTv boLi vTYirr^i ^ »■— That the ^ojind within the places that enjoy the privileges subject to all the 
SAT T , f y -u° be blu it upon ? — There are liabilities ?-Yes ; and then with regard to police 
vn^io P i ! Z, W1 ' 10t be buiit upon, certain by- stations, there should be one, for instance, at Pennybiim 
m non Ut • ^, l ue of P r0 P ert y increases about at the extreme end of the city, and one at the Water- 
S “ T P P “ theraSe ' side — there „ one there at p.esent-and SernSe 

1 1 n increase of the borough rate centre of the town. 

™ Ai 5 eS; a *j ll0usaud times four shillings. 4785. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— T he principal 
last five ™ t! Wi,S * he avera f e mcrease for the one should be in the centre of the town, decidedly, and 
T su PP ose ^ — Yes ; for the last fifteen then there should be out stations. 

. , 4786. Mr. M'ZawMn—WhM wzs the date rfthe 

enterm i-e | - .assume that the spmt of Local Act m reference to the appointing of the city 

enteipnse, developing itself in building, is greater now police?— 1848. . 7 



4770 Nnw t r * i , 4786. Mr . M‘Laugldin. — What was the date of the 

entemnVp i - * . as , su “® tllat the s P lrit of Local Act in reference to the appointing of the city 
enteipns.e, developing itself in building, is greater now police?— 1848. . 7 

there ha7wT» J™? J 8 , ^.) Ve11, latterI y> y°« see, 47 87. That was the first Private Act 1— Yes. 

whethei it continued +! eal U $° n ’ 1 d ° n ’ fc know 47 88 - Mr - Commissioner Exham.— It is the general 

riderab^iiuTviw^ti! T ^ ge faCt ° rieS bave C011 - Act 1 ** is the general Act. 

not bS bSnol 6 V C ’ but) ° f ° 0urse ’ tbe y are 4789 ‘ Mr ' ^Laughton .- It was incorporated with 

our private Act of 1848 ? — It was. 
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4790. Is there anything with respect to the financial 
matter that you have given us such valuable informa- 
tion upon that you would like to add, that I may have 
overlooked ? — No ; I think not. 

4791. Now, I have got here the flag that I called 
for yesterday [a large flag was here produced having a 
white ground with a blue fringe, and in the centre a 
harp and the words “ The Hibernia Flute Band.”] 
Is this the flag that we were speaking of yesterday, 
that you saw carried through the town ? — It looks like 
it. What I said about their causing indignation by it 
was that they did so by caiTying a harp without a 
crown before a member of the royal family. If it 
carried a crown I should not say anything about it. 

4792. You would not say that if this was a harp 
with the crown ovbr ? — No, I would not. 

4793. Then I should say, on the whole, that with 
these colours, instead of being disloyal, the aspect is 
rather the other way ? — Oh, certainly ; I say nothing 
about the colours ; but I do not like to see the harp 
without the crown. 

4794. Have you ever seen the trade mark of the 
celebrated linen manufacturers of Lisburn, Barber and 
Company ? — No. 

4795. Then, it is exactly like that. 

4796. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — It is a very- 
innocent looking flag and a very handsome flag. It is 
a great pity that men associated together during their 



hours of labour could not, after their work is over, 
enjoy themselves in peace and quietness on both sides. 

[Maguire, Inspector of the local police force was 
called] and 

Mr. Commissioner Exham, addressing him, said — 
Mr. Maguire, my friend, Mr. Murphy, and I wish to 
inform you, as you are Inspector of the local police 
force, that though we do not think it necessary to 
examine you, as the head of the force here, still that if 
you should like on the part of yourself, or the men, to 
give us any explanation with regard to the constitution 
of the force, or the way they perform their duties, or 
as to the charges that have been brought against them, 
of partiality, we shall be very happy to hear you at 
any time. 

Maguire . — I am quite willing, but I would rather 
decline after what I heard, and the Corporation ordered 
me and the men two days out of court after they de- 
cided that we were to be abolished ; but I am ready 
to be examined. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is another thing ; 
but we oply wish to tell you that if, on your own be- 
half, or on behalf of the men, you should think it right 
to give us any explanation with regard to the conduct 
of the men in the force, while they have been in it, we 
think it an act of justice to let you have an opportunity 
of giving us that explanation yourself. 



Eighth Dat. 

James 
William 
Gregg, esq. 



Alderman William M‘Carter, j.p. 

4797. You are resident, I believe, in the city— 
you reside at the "Water-side? — Yes, I live within 
the borough. 

4798. How long have you resided there? — .Nearly 
all my life. 

4799. You know it pretty well for the last thirty 
years or so at all events ?— " Yes, fifty years. 

4800. Now, what is your occupation and business ? 
I am a tanner and merchant. 

4801. I believe you are a large importer of wholesale 
goods? — Yes. 

4802. And I believe you are an alderman and mem- 
ber of the Town Council? — Yes. 

4803. Are you also one of the Port and Harbour 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

4804. Are you a Commissioner in respect of any- 
thing else— are you a Bridge Commissioner ?— A 
Bridge Commissioner and a Railway Director. 

4805. Of the Irish North Western Railway ? — Yes. 

4806. Now, you are also, I believe, in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the city 1— Yes. 

4807. The date of your appointment is recent, I 
believe ? — March last. 

4808. You were appointed at the same time when 
Sir Edward Reid and Mr. Adam Hogg were appointed ? 

4809. Now, I suppose as a member of the Corpor- 
ation, you were and are in favour of the substitution 
for the city police of the constabulary ? — Oh, yes ; we 
were quite unanimous for a number of years. We 
discussed that question on several occasions, and the 
Corporation were quite unanimous. 

4810. Did the unanimity of the Corporation, with 
reference to the substitution for the city police of the 
constabulary, arise from considerations of financial 
economy or the greater efficiency of the desired force, 
or what? — From both, of course. We thought it 
would be better, on account of the great efficiency of 
the constabulary, and also from considerations of 
economy. The representation made to us was that we 
could have the constabulary force cheaper than our 
local force; and certainly the inhabitants of tliqcity — 
all with whom I came in contact — have invariably ex- 
pressed a great desire to have the constabulary. 

4811. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — Those were 
people of all creeds? — All creeds and all shades of 
politics. 

4812. All shades of politics and religion?— Yes; in 
fact there is no question on the matter. We have 



examined by Mr. M‘Laughlin. Alderman 

amongst the present city force some excellent men, 



but on the whole I, do not think they are 
force. 

4813. You are a member of the city police com- 
mittee ? — I am. 

4814. Do you know whether there exists on the 
part of the public a feeling, so far as you know the 
public feeling, that the existence of the city police as 
a force is desirable ?— Oh, certainly not. 

4815. I think you stated that for several years there 
was unanimity in the Corporation as regards the de- 
sirability of the substitution for them of the constabu- 
lary ; when did that unanimity cease ? — Well, the only 
question that was ever raised was at the meeting that 
was called for last Monday, and there, for the first 
time, I heard that there was any desire to alter the 
resolution that we had come to, and the request that 
we had made of the Government to have a constabulary 
force. There was a difference of opinion with regard 
to the extent of the force we should require. I was 
one of those in the Corporation who thought forty men 
would be sufficient, and I think there is a large ma- 
jority of the Corporation in favour of that number — 
not to exceed forty men. Our present force is thirty- 
eio-ht, I think ; and no doubt exists on the mind of 
every member of the Council that a force of forty con- 
stabulary would be far superior to a force of thirty- 
eight local men ; and a force of forty constabulary 
would come "within the limit of our means. We can- 
not exceed £1,500, inasmuch as we are at the maximum 
now of our taxation ; and by taking ten men off, at 
£25 a-year, it would just about bring us within that 
limit ; that is, reducing the number to forty instead 
of fifty, as proposed by the Town Clerk. 

4816. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But putting out 
of consideration the financial part of it, is it your 
opinion — and very few men ought to know better than 
you — that such a force would be sufficient? — Yes, I 
think that forty constabulary, with a standing force 
of twenty or so free, are quite sufficient. 

4817. Mr. McLaughlin. — That would give a gross 
force of 60?— From 50 to 60. The gross force, I 
should think, ought not to exceed 60 men. 

4818. Have you any undue prejudice against the 
city police ? — Certainly not. 

4819. You are a Presbyterian, are you not? — Yes ; 
and some of them are my own tenants ; and many of 
them I respect very much indeed — most efficient men. 

4820. Now coming to the question of local peace, 
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y. would you be in favour of putting an end to all dis- 
plays on the streets, of every description ? — All. In- 
deed I think there is a necessity for discontinuing all 
celebrations from the feeling which has unfortunately 
p arisen in Deny. 

4821. When you say “ unfortunately arisen in 
Derry,” I presume you refer to some change of feeling 
that has occurred? — Yes; within the last few years 
all those demonstrations have assumed a very strong 
party character. 

4822. Changed theil* character Very much ? — Very 
much. 

4823. I believe you at one time subscribed to 
them ? — I did. tip to within the last two or three 
years I always gave a contribution to the expense of 
the celebrations. 

4824. And there was nothing singular in your doing 
so ? — Nothing at all. I did not conceive that there 
was ; and up to a little time ago I did not hear any 
persons express themselves dissatisfied. 

4825. And I believe many other leading citizens, 
magistrates and others, were accustomed to subscribe 
in that way ? — Yes. 

4826. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — U p to the last 
three years ? — Yes. 

4827 . And you have never heard any dissatisfaction 
up to that? — No. 

4828. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — A nd you have 

ceased to subscribe because you considered it was ? 

—Because I considered that it was giving offence to the 
citizens. 

4829. Mr. M'Laughlin . — Do you think that those 
exhibitions, no matter from what party proceeding, 
tend to endanger the public peace ? — Oh, certainly. 

4830. Now, I need scarcely go through the form of 
asking you would you extend this prohibition to all 
classes and ranks? — Most assuredly. 

4831. And all processions, no matter under what 
pretence V— Yes. 

4832. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — An d all this 
band-playing ? — And all this band-playing and street- 
marching — every procession of every kind. 

4833. And, I suppose, to push that further, you 
tvould do that anywhere where it gave offence ? — I 
would, all through the kingdom, where it gave offence. 

4834. Mr. M‘ Laughlin . — And there is no reason why 
Derry should have exceptional privileges to have cele- 
brations ? — Certainly not. I think if these anniver- 
saries are to be celebrated now, it would be better to 
do it in a religious manner ; and people could do it in 
a devotional way without giving offence ; and I be- 
lieve, that would be the proper way to continue it, if 
it is continued at all. 

4835. Now I venture to ask you if you are singular 
in those opinions ? — I think but one opinion is gene- 
rally expressed, except by ultra-politicians. 

4836. It is not confined to the Roman Catholic 
portion of the population ? — Oh, it is not. 

4837. And I believe the prevalence of the feeling 
corresponding with what you express was very much 
the result of recent proceedings on the part of the 
Apprentice Boys ? — Very much. 

4838. I mean within the last three or four years? 

Very much. I must say in favour of Mr. Gregg, the 
late President of the Apprentice Boys, that during the 
time he had charge of them I never heard a single 
dissentient voice with regard to the celebrations. 
After that it changed hands, and I did hear great dis- 
content expressed. 

4839. Do you remember one time there was a pro- 
secution here ? — I do. 

4840. At that time there was — I believe it is as 
well to give you an opportunity of saying it — a strong 
sympathy among all classes of Protestants for the cele- 
brations?— There was, as far as I knew. 

4841. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — N ow, I think, 
you have said that there is an anxiety' for their dis- 
continuance. Of course it is desired by the Roman 
Catholic population: ahd by a good many of your own 
congregation ; do you think it is also desired by a good 



many of the Protestant population ? — Well, I never 
heard Episcopalian Protestants express a desire to have 
them discontinued ; but I have certainly heard very 
many Presbyterians and many more Dissenters of 
various kinds, and there are a great number of that 
class of people in Derry. 

4842. Mr. M'Laughlin. — I believe, in point of fact, 
you have never been what is called a party-man ?— 
Never ; but I may tell you I had strong sympathies for 
the commemoration of the event of the siege of Derry. 

4843. And you still entertain those sympathies ? 

Yes, if it was properly conducted. 

4844. But you entertain stronger sympathies for 
the public safety? — Yes, for the public peace; I do 
think every sacrifice ought to be made to attain its 
preservation. 

4845. And I suppose that arises from your anxiety 
that the entire population should have every confidence 
in the law, and in the administration of the law ? — 
Yes, and live in harmony with one another, which I 
think, the people are well disposed to do here. I do 
believe there is not a place in the world where there 
is more cordial good feeling existing, were it not for 
those celebrations. 

4846. And I believe they are pre-eminently — hold- 
ing strong opinions— as kindly a population as any in 
the world ?— No doubt of it ; entertaining the most 
cordial feelings to one another. 

4847 . Prostestants and Catholics, Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, living together on terms of private friend- 
ship of the most sincere and earnest kind? — Exactly. 

4848. Is it not the fact that when it comes near 
those celebrations, at the time of the celebrations, and 
subsequently, a great change comes, for a while, over 
the local feeling ? — I regret to have to say it is. 

4849. And I suppose that change would lead people 
to suspect partiality where really there never was in- 
tended any partiality ? — Quite so. 

4850. Everything is looked upon with a jaundiced 
vision ? — Yes ; quite so. 

4851. With reference to that, I wish to ask you 
your own opinion on that subject ; you are, I believe, 
extensively acquainted with the feeling of the mid dle 
and labouring classes as well as of the higher classes ? 
—Yes, I think I am. 

4852. You are a large employer of labour, as you 
have said ; you carry on farming also ? — Yes. 

4853. And I believe you have for your constituents 
in the municipal council the entire of the Waterside 
portion of the city ?— It is one of the largest wards. 
The city is divided into three wards, and I represent 
the east ward. 

4854. Although Waterside does not form the whole 
of the ward, the whole of the Waterside is in the 
ward ? — Yes ; the ward takes in a part of the city. 

4855. It comes into the centre of the city? It 

comes into the centre of the Diamond; it takes in 
Foyle-street, and in fact the best part of the city. 

4856. And, of course, in your canvass you have a 
great opportunity of forming an opinion with regard 
to public feeling ? — And as member of the Harbour 
Board which takes in the whole of the city. 

4857. Do you happen to know whether there exists 
among these people, rightly or wrongly, that confi- 
dence that one would desire should exist, in the de- 
cisions of the local magistrates, as far as you know 
their feeling ? — Well, I have heard occasionally, but it 
was, I may say, before I went to the bench myself— 
some dissatisfaction expressed. At the same time I 
did not mind it ; I thought, perhaps; it was mere pre- 
judice ; that some person had come off second best ; 
and such a person would often express an opinion un- 
favourable to the decision of the bench. 

4858. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And to the 
verdict of a jury also?— Very often ; it is not easy 
to satisfy everyone. I think it m Very seldom you 
will get the man who is beaten to be ; satisfied. 

4859. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Now, of course, a great 
deal of the prejudice that exists against the local magis- 
rates, if it does exist, might be caused by what you 
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sav that one party is always beaten?— Well, I think time before you formed your opinion —I did not form Eig.ithD, 
so except probably in some cases— political cases. any opinion. Do you mean with regard to the August2( 

4860. Now do you think that the feeling is so utterly decision? ... — 

groundless as the application of the last theory solely 4878. I mean to say that you did not form an Aid™ 
would lead one to believe, with reference to political opinion of the danger that you thought existed with 

nnd Party cases ? Well, it really would not be fair for reference to those suggestions of prejudice coming 

Sf ! SmedTm opmioii »-i» regard to my brother from the advocates, ,mtil those suggestions had 
magistrates in that way; but I fear that there may occurred oyer and over again?— Oh, no; during the 
be some men largely influenced by political feelings, if course of the investigation ; during the course of the 
it did not involve a matter of conscience. proceedings of that day. 

4861 You have spoken of your position with 4879. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— T he proceed- 

•• ’ - - — - -ngs of that day were sufficient to convmce you ? 

—Quite so. 

4880. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That it was 



reference to the magistracy — and very fairly — i 
reason for not going very analytically into the subject ; 
now have you sat much since you were appointed a 

magistrate in March lash? — Not very often ; I have taking a party torn 1— Yes quite se. 
to a good deal from home since I was appointed. 4881. Sir. Commissioner Mn»eHT.-And of the pm- 

4862. Very seldom, I suppose ? — On a few occasions, dence of the step you took ? — Yes, quite so. 

4863. And I may say that those magistrates who 4882. Mr. M l L<mghlin— Were _ there any^ efforts 



aio nan extensive business, such as Mr. Tillie, Mr. 
Bigger, and Mr. Hogg, are seldom or never there? — I 
think I never met either on the bench. 

4864. It is almost impossible for those men, with 
reference to their business, to be there, and the same 
thing applies to yourself 1 — Unless there 
of very great importance, and "" 



made by the magistrates to check that? — Oh, 

The Mayor made efforts, but quite unavailingly. There 
was no heed paid to any effort he made, by either 
party. 

, vu 4883. And you think that your own greater confi- 

something dence in the adjudication of the professional magis- 

„ iiu vnucvniw ...» .. - „ summoned trates, in party and political cases, as regards the 

socially 8l Tha^always’ attended the summons of amount of public satisfaction that it would inspire, is 
the chief magistrate to consultations. an opinion that would be approved of by the populace 

4865 Now, when you speak of the summons of the generally? — Oh, indeed, I think that the populace 
chief magistrate to consultations in the way you men- would prefer cases of that sort being toed by resident 
tion, it just occurs to me to ask you whether you were magistrates. I do not in any way impeach any of the 
on the bench when the investigation was held into magistrates. . ...... 

those recent and unfortunate deaths ?- 1 sat the first 4884. And I suppose you would confine the juns- 
day of the investigation of the charge made against the diction of professional magistrates to those cases l- 
police for shooting people. T wnnld nnrbuwlv. 



4866. Did not that investigation extend over a great 
number of days ? — It extended over the entire week, 
I think. 

4867. Did not most of the magistrates who sat 



I would certainly. 

4885. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — As I under- 
stand what you say is this, that from the turn things 
took there — owing to the advocates at each side — you 
withdrew from the bench, feeling that no matter what 



the first day continue to sit during the remainder of decision you came to it might possibly be nuscon- 
the investigation ? — W ell, I think not all. I think Sir strued 1 — Clearly so. That I was sure to get blame 
Edward Reid did not sit regularly. I think he only from some party if I joined in the decision, 
sat one or two days I left the bench after the first 4886. Though you acted according to your con- 
dav I will tell you the reason I did not continue to science ?— No matter how conscientiously I acted, that 
‘ I could not give satisfaction to both parties — that one 

4868. I was going to ask you for it? — I felt that it party must feel offended, 
was assuming a party aspect, that the attorneys on 4887. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — I suppose that the same 
both sides were conducting it in such a way that it danger would exist with reference to the management 
was likely to prejudice the local magistrates, perhaps of the local police fece onthe occasion of one^of those 
myself among the rest, and I thought it was better to ’ ’ ' 1 x 



leave it in the hands of the resident magistrates, who 
were there, Captain Coote and Mr. O’Donnell. I 
thought that the investigation would be better con- 
ducted by them — freer from any prejudice. 



celebrations out of which those trials sometimes f 
— that the public would misconceive the acts of the 
local magistrates?—' Well, I cannot say. I cannot 
answer that question. 

4888. Suppose now, for a moment, that one of those 



4869. Mr. Commissioner Murphy.—' You thought processions which have been regarded as inimical to 
so from the decided political aspect it was assuming ? the peace of the city — this is merely hypothesis, but 
Yes • in fact the attorneys gave it that aspect. supposing it were to be put down — do you think that 

4870 And that therefore anything the local magis- more confidence would exist among the inhabitants of 
trates did might be misinterpreted ?— Quite so. Derry in the management of the means of putting it 

4871. And that it would be better that gentlemen down if those means were managed by two resident 

not locally identified with any party should hold it magistrates or by two local magistrates ? — Oh, I think 
by themselves?— Yes. it would be better managed by the resident magis- 

4872 . And do you think that rule should prevail trates, and by the constabulary, of course ; there is no 



in every political case ? — I think so. 

4873. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And then 
one can say there was partiality ? — And then no c 
can charge any one with partiality ; but I must 
that any decisions when I was present in other cf 
I considered most fair and upright. 



doubt about that. 

4889. I asked another witness a question which I 
will venture to repeat to you, whether or not, suppos- 
ing the entire of the repressive measures, if repressive 
measures were determined on, were left to the local 
magistrates as at present constituted, do you think it 



4874 Mr M‘LawMin.-—Yom remark then evi- likely that any attempt would be made to stop those 

dently applies to party and political cases ?-Yes. processions, which have been described as dangerous 

4875 And those you would think it desirable to to the public peace?— I think they would only be 

leave to the resident magistrates ? — I should, for the stopped if they assumed a party aspect that is if they 
sake of the local magistrates themselves. violated the Party Processions Act That was clearly 

4876 You refer to the efforts of the advocates on the decision of the magistrates when they consulted 
either side Mr Crawford and Mr. Rea were on one last as to what they would do at the last celebration, 
side who ’were on the other ?— Mr. O’Rourke, of They agreed that they would not attempt to stop the 

procession, provided they did not carry party emblems, 

4877 Now I suppose you did not form your or play party tunes, or fire artillery. 

opinion on the subject on a sudden impulse— that 4890. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— And was there 
the proceedings had been continued for some little a consultation of the magistrates ? There was. 
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4891. And you took part in it? — I took part in the 
consultation. 

4892. And did you agree to that with the rest of 
the magistrates? — Well, I agreed for the present that 
there would be nothing further done ; but it was dis- 
tinctly and clearly understood that if any persons 
carried fix-e-arms of any kiud, that is,. having such fix-e- 
arms without a license, the ax-ms were to be taken fx-om 
them, and they wex-e to be arrested, and if known to 
the police the names of those who might have fire- 
arms with licenses were to be taken down, and a repox-t 
was to be sent to the Govex-nment to deprive them of 
such licenses. 

4893. And was it detexmined on that neither flags 
nor bannei's shoxxld be allowed ? — It was — that no party 
emblems should be allowed. 

4894. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Was it con- 
sidex-ed by the magistrates in consultation that the 
procession might take place without party emblems ? 
— So it was stated by the Px-esident of the Club, the 
Govemoi-. We had the px-ogi-amme before us, and in 
this progx-amme it was cleax-ly and distinctly stated 
that no pax-ty emblems would be carx-ied ; that pax-ties 
forming in the procession would wear the city colour, 
cx-imson, and have rosettes of crimson. That is not 
considered hex-e a party emblem. 

4895. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And then that 
no pax-ty music was to be played? — That no pax-ty 
music should be played. 

4896. And no arms cax-ried? — And no arms of any 
kind cax-ried. 

4897. And the px-ogramme having been sent they 
met on it? — Yes. 

4898. And consulted ? — And consxxlted. 

4899. And was thex-e any resident magistx-ate pre • 
sent? — The two resident magistrates, Mi\ O’Donnell 
and Captain Coote, were px-esent, and we had a large 
meeting of local magistrates. 

4900. And was the progx-amme submitted to the 
meeting? — It was submitted. The Mayor was in the 
chair. 

4901. And can you say was it a unanimoxxs deter- 
miixation? — A unanimous determination — no dissent 
from it at all. 

4902. And that as long as the parties kept within 
that programme, and did not depart from it, the 
authorities were not to interfere with them ? — Quite so. 

4903. That met with the approval of the x-esident 
magistrates? — That met with the appx-oval of the 
resident magistrates. 

4904. Mr. M l Laughlin. — Did the Governor of the 
Apprentice Boys communicate -with the magistrates 
personally ? — I think it was Captain Coote said he 
had been in communication with him personally, and 
that he gave him — that Mr. Fex-guson gave Captain 
Coote — that programme. Mr. Ferguson is the Gover- 
nor of the Apprentice Boys. 

4905. And Captain Coote brought that programme 
to the meeting of the magistrates ? — Yes. 

4906. He said he had had axx interview with Mr. 
Fex-guson, and Mr. Ferguson had given him that? — 
Quite so. 

^ 4907. And it was sxxbmitted to the magistrates? — 

4908. It was unanimously agreed that that pro- 
gramme should be allowed to be carried out? — Unani- 
mously. 

4909. There was no dissent? — No dissent; pro- 
vided that there should be no departure from the rules 
laid down. 

4910. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Were you there 
the day of the procession ? — I was not in town that 
day ; I was very ill. 

4911. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But it was dis- 
tinctly understood that if party tunes were played, or 
flags carried, or there was any person beax-ing arms, it 
was to be stopped at once ?— Quite so. I have already 
stated that ; and the Sub-Inspector of the police was 
to receive orders to carry out the directions of the 
magistrates. 



4912. Can you say whether the carrying out of those 
arrangements was left to the stipendiai-y magistrates ? 
— They were left generally to the superintendence of 
the Mayor and the stipendiax-y magistrates ; and the 
military, I may tell you, were ordered to be in readi- 
ness, in the event of further assistance being required. 

4913. That was all arranged at the meeting ? — That 
was all arranged at the meeting. 

4914. And then the disposal of those forces was 
left to the arrangement of the Mayor and the two 
stipendiax-y magistrates ? — Yes. 

4915. Axxd that was the arrangement unanimoxxsly 
come to at the meeting? — Yes. 

4916. Mr. McLaughlin. — Do yoxx know, as a matter 
of fact, whether party tunes were played?— I cannot 
tell. 

4917. Because we have had some proof here that 
they were played?— I heard it stated, and I saw it in 
the papers, that they were played, and that guns were 
fired. 

4918. The firing of guns being as directly in conflict 
with the law as the having of arms in one’s hand ? 
— Yes. 

4919. Did you see it also stated, and rather boast- 
fully, that flags were earned?— Yes; and I may say 
that I saw, myself, men coming by the Coleraine line 
by which I wexxt down that day. I met a pax-ty co inin g 
from Belfast, of excursionists — Orangemen, I believe— 
and they were waving party flags out of the carriages 
coming along. I saw them at the station. 

4920. Then the precession having carefully, fully, 
and exhaustively violated the conditions on which, and 
on which alone the magistrates would tolerate it, are you 
aware that any effort was made by the magistrates 
then to prevent it? — I know nothing but from the 
reports I have seen in the papers. 

4921. But nobody ever suggested that there was the 
slightest effort made ? — No. 

4922. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What Mr. 
M'Carter says is this, that it was left to the two 
stipendiary magistrates and the Mayor to carry out 
the arrangements, a part of those ai-rangements being 
that the military were to be in readiness to assist the 

authorities ? — I may say that there were 180 of 

the constabulary foree in town. 

4923. Mr. M‘ Laughlin.—I do not care for my part 
if it had been left to the Cabinet of England. Was 
not that affair merely regarded by the common- 

sense people of Dewy as a transparent humbug ? It 

was considered decidedly a breach of good faith, ° and a 
violation of the contx-act entered into. 

4924. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. M'Carter 
does not answer that in the way you put it, that it 
was a transparent humbug. I think he says that the 
magistrates acted with the most perfect good faith 
but that perfect good faith was not kept with 
them. (To witness.) — Am I right in that?— 
Yes. 

4925. But then he answered yes— that was, that that 

not being observed by the processionists, was looked 
on as a breach of faith on their part ? — I may say that, 
although we came to that determination, as magis- 
trates we did not approve of processions of any kind, 
and it was only as a matter of necessity that we yielded 
to this arrangement. We thought it would be very 
much better if there had been no procession, or no 
attempt at a procession ; but we thought we had not 
power, or that the magistracy was not clothed with 
sufficient authority to suppress the procession in any 
shape or form. J 

4926. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — As I understand, 
what the magistrates thought was this— they feared 
that the law at present did not enable them to prevent 
the thing altogether?— Quite so ; we went as far as 
the law would enable us. 

4927. And as long as the parties did not transgress 
the law they were not to be interfered with?— 
Yes. 

4928. And if they did it was left to the stipen- 
diaries and the Mayor to put it down?— Yes ; and 
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you all know the difficulty in a crowded assembly of 
preventing anything of that sort. I do not think there 
was any attempt to wink at a breach of the law. If 
Mr. M'Lauglilin wishes me to answer that question I 
will answer it in that way, that I believe there was 
no winking, or disposition on the part of the magis- 
tracy, to overlook the offence, if they could in any way 
have got at the offenders. 

4929. You think the arrangement come to by the 
magistrates at that meeting was a perfectly bond fide 
and honest one? — It was ; but their desire was alto- 
gether that there should be no procession, and they 
very much preferred that there should be none. 

4930. Mr. M‘LaugMin. — And then all their arrange- 
ments came to nought, as a matter of fact, as you have 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

4931. You say, and it is patent on the face of it, in 
one sense at all events, that they did not wink at the 
procession. "What I understood you to say was this, 
that for the reasons you have stated they did not in- 
terfere to prevent it ? — I have answered that question 
as well as I could. The charge was given entirely to 
the stipendiary magistrates, and to the Mayor of the 
city ; I cannot tell you as regards their conduct — what 
they did or why they did it. 

4932. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is, the ma- 
gistrates as a body delegated to the two stipendiary 
magistrates and to the Mayor the charge of the public 
peace? — Yes, the entire charge; arming them with 
sufficient power in the shape of constabulary and 
military. 

4933. And delegated to them to carry out honestly 
their instructions that the public peace should be pre- 
served at all hazards ? — Quite so. 

4934. Mr. M‘Lauglilin. — And the result was that 
nothing was done? — I believe that there was a viola- 
tion of all good faith towards the magistrates by the 
Apprentice Boys on the one hand, and a disregard of 
the laws on the other. 

4935. Now with reference to the last answer, do 
you think it likely that if a similar pledge of good 
faith were made to the local magistrates on the 18th of 
December next, the local magistrates would give the 
Apprentice Boys another chance ? — Well, I think there 
are local magistrates who would be very glad to see 
the celebrations continued, if it could be done legally 
and inoffensively ; but I think I may speak for the 
magistrates as a body, that they would very much 
rather the thing were given up altogether. 

4936. Now did you see it stated in the public prints, 
or did you see it stated as part of the proceedings of 
this inquiry, that no longer ago than this day week, 
the band of the Apprentice Boys marched through the 
city at a most critical hour of the evening playing “ No 
Surrender ” ? — I did. 

4937. It was only a force of about a dozen bands- 
men, I think ? — I do not know how many they were, 
but I saw that reported ; I saw it stated. 



4938. You did not hear that any one had been Eighth Dat. 

summoned for that breach of the law ?— I did not. , 7 

4939. I suppose you go 'with me in thinking that U ' JUS 
that was most dangerous ? — I do, and I think they Aid. William 
ought to have been summoned, and if I had been the M'Carter, j.p. 
chief magistrate of the city, or a stipendiary magis- 
trate, I certainly should have had them summoned. 

4940. Can you conceive anything so nearly resem- 
bling the throwing of a live coal into a barrel of gun- 
powder as what was done that night ? — I think it was 
very -wrong and highly improper. 

4941. I think you said something about the city 
colour, crimson, not being regarded as a party emblem — 
of course that means by those who are in favour of 
the celebration ? — Well, that is generally stated. 

4942. But I believe some classes, rightly or -wrongly, 
do take offence at it ? — Well, people do say that it is 
a mere evasion of the law. 

4943. You were in court to-day when it was sworn 
very fairly that a flag which has a blue fringe has been 
regarded as the emblem of the Catholic party by reason 
of something that is in it ? — I heard that stated. 

4944. So that in point of fact it is not what the 
colour inti-insically is that constitutes it a party em- 
blem ? — I did not hear Mr. Gregg say so, but I heard 
this flag called a party flag. 

4945. Did you hear it stated to-day that this flag 
had given offence, notwithstanding that it had a blue 
fringe — there was something in it that was thought 
offensive ? — Oh, I can answer that I heard it stated 
so ; and not only that, but when the Prince came into 
town, when the Corporation were waiting to receive 
him in the hall, and when this band that were march- 
ing down were carrying this flag, I heard many mem- 
bers of the Coip oration and other gentlemen who were 
in the Bound-room express themselves very dissatisfied. 

4946. So then it comes to this, that it does not mat- 
ter so much what the colour is of the flag carried by a 
party as of the persons who carry it ? — So it appears. 

4947. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was it with re- 
spect to that particular flag, having a harp without the 
crown, that you heard the expressions of dissatisfaction? 

— Yes, the white flag having a harp without the crown. 

4948. Mr. McLaughlin. — And the yellow or gold 
letters and the blue fringe, bearing a close analogy to 
“ orange and blue,” did not carry it clear of the diffi- 
culty ? — I am just telling you what I heard. I made 
no observation about it. 

4949. Mr. Gregg. — What I said was that that was 
carrying the harp without the crown, and if I saw an 
Orange flag with the harp without the crown, carried 
over the head of Boyalty, I should say the same thing. 

4950. Mr-. Commissioner Murphy. — I should think 
that if the Koyal personages themselves were consulted, 
they would not mind it much. 

4951. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you think 
it would conduce to public peace to have stipendiary 
magistrates? — Yes, I think it would be quite right. 



Mr. William Gallagher examined by Mr. M‘Laughhn, 



4952. You have resided in Derry for the last half 
century and more ? — Yes. 

4953. I believe you carry on a large business here 
as a butcher? — Yes, they commonly call me that; 
but where they speak more properly they call me a 
victualler — about Dublin. 

4954. Well, I believe you are a victualler in a very 
large way of business ? — Yes, pretty fail-. 

4955. You occasionally victual the fleet? — Some- 
times. 

4956. And have done so more than once? — Yes. 

4957. Now, I will ask you further, whether the 
people engaged in that trade in this city are not people 
that are almost exclusively of one way of thinking ? — 
Principally, there are very few exceptions. 

4958. I think that is a general characteristic of the 
north of Ireland ? — Yes. 

4959. And I believe the secret of it is that that was 
D 



not a trade that required a regular apprenticeship many 
years ago ? — Oh, indeed it did require it if it had got 
justice. 

4960. You are a Catholic in religion, Mr. Gallagher ? 
— Yes, I profess that religion. 

4961. And you know the feelings of your co-religion- 
ists well ? — Well, I have a pretty good guess of 
them. 

4962. And notwithstanding that I believe you are 
a man who have always lived in peace and amity with 
your Protestant and Presbyterian fellow-countrymen ? 
— Upon the very best terms, with few exceptions. 

4963. You were in court when the last witness, 
Alderman M‘ Carter, was examined with reference to the 
celebrations, with respect to which I will ask you some 
questions. Do you happen to know whether they are 
offensive to your co-religionists? — Not a doubt of it; 
not the slightest doubt of it. 



Mr. William 
Gallagher. 
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eighth Day. 4964. I believe they excite very strong feelings and 
A v — laa deep animosities ? — Very. 

? US ' 4965. Now, you speak of the feelings of that class 

Mr. William of the community, but I believe it is also a fact that 
Gallagher. gentlemen not of their persuasion, theologically, 
also disapprove of them 1 — Not a doubt of it, and I 
think it is not confined to that class you mention 
at all, for I think it is extended to the well- 
disposed and well-meaning Protestant portion of the 
community. 

4966. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I t extends to 
them 1 — It does; and I have been several times in 
conversation with my Protestant, and Presbyterian, 
and Dissenting neighbours, and all that, and all were 
of opinion that the thing was a curse to society, and 
that the sooner it was done away with the better, and 
that the compliment would be all paid to those parties 
that were so anxious for the celebration of those days. 
That was the conclusion that was come to by those I 
spoke to, and I spoke to a great number. 

4967. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — A nd does that 
feeling apply to processions of every kind ? — Of every 
kind, without distinction. 

4968. And to all band playing? — And to all band 
playing, and everything of that nature ; I see no dis- 
tinction, but to cut them away from the root, or pull 
them up. 

4969. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — When you have spoken of 
the opinions of your co-religionists, and of the opinions 
of those Episcopalian, and Presbyterian, and other 
gentlemen with whom you have been in contact, of 
course your own opinion is the same? — Yes, the 
same. 

4970. You are in favour of doing away with eveiy 
procession, no matter from what side it comes ? — No 
matter from what side ; and I would feel more for any 
expression that would come from what is called my 
own side, if I might term it so— I would feel more for 
that than for what would come from the Apprentice 
Boys or Orangemen. 

4971. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Y ou would be 
more desirous that it should be suppressed ? — I would 
be more scandalized by expressions coming from one of 
them than from the others; and my opinion would be that 
it would be a blessing to society if those displays were 
put down, and those parties, I think, would not be 
two years older till they would say that it was a very 
happy day when it took place. 

497 2. Mr. M‘Latujhlin . — I believe, except as regards 
those celebrations, the people of Deny live most 
harmoniously and kindly together ?— There is not a 
community, I think, in the world to surpass them, 
as far as everything that constitutes a well-disposed 
people goes. 

4973. You, in the course of your business, which is 
very extensive, have correspondingly extensive oppor- 
tunities of knowing the feeling of the people round 
about? — I have. 

497 4. I believe your business calls sometimes take 
you out of this province to Roscommon, Sligo, and 
Westmeath ? — Yes. 

4975. The Ulster counties you know very well? 

Yes ; I know them well. 

4976. The county Tyrone and the county Deny? 

Yes. 

4977. Have you read any evidence that was given 
here ? — I have both read and heard some. 

4978. You have heard it stated that there exists a 

determination to prevent those displays physically ? 

Indeed I do not know that of my own knowledge ; I 
have heard it, but I do not know a single thing about 

. 4979 - Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — H aveyouheard 
it independently of the evidence given here ? — Nothing, 
except the voice of the people outside. 

4980. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — But the voice of the people 
Outside rs, beyond yea or nay, a voice that corroborates 
tfie evidence given here ?— Oh, not a doubt of it ; but 
A tiiink the feeling outside is one that is scarcely known 
• — tire extent of it. 

4981. Now, I suppose, yon, occupying the position 



in your trade that you occupy, would have several 
opportunities of knowing if that was the voice of the 
people ? — Yes. 

4982. And, I suppose, you agree in thinking that, 
if it is not put down, there will be bad work ?— Oh 
indeed, that is so. 

4983. You are a man not easily alarmed ? — I am 
sometimes not easily nervous. 

4984. And that is your deliberate opinion ? — It is • 
not a doubt of it. 

4985. Did you see or hear the procession on the day 
of the great Protestant meeting? — I did not ; I don’t 
know that I was much away from my own shop during 
the day. 

4986. Did you see the bandsmen, or hear them, 

that played “No Surrender ” on Thursday night last ? ' 

Well, I did not. 

4987. Do you think that a very dangerous thing to 
do?— Well, I should think so. 

4988. But you know nothing about it personally, 
one way or the other? — No. 

4989. As far as the public feeling goes, I suppose 
it would be in favour of having the constabulary 
instead of the city police? — Oh, I tliinV so . 

4990. Now, you are a man who are intimately ac- 
quainted, I may venture to say, with many of the 
local magistrates ? — Yes. 

4991. Know them well?— Yes; I think I know 
them all. 

4992. And, I suppose, as far as you are concerned 
personally you have no charge against any of them 1 — 
Oh, not the slightest. I come as little in contact with 
them as possible. 

9493. I suppose you have never been in contact 
with them officially, except that time eight or nine 
years ago when you appeared to testify on your 
oath then, what you have testified here, to-day 
about the feeling of the Catholics ?— Just the same 
thing. I would give the same class of evidence then 

4994. And yet, notwithstanding, they have gone on 
in the meantime with the same thing, with the result 
seen on the 28th of April last. 

4995. Is not it, however, a deplorable fact that 
among a community so large, as regards the Catholics, 
there is not the confidence that there ought to be in 
the local magistracy, touching party or political cases? 
—I have often heard that, but, as I told you before, I 
have no experience. 

. 4996 - But a s to the existence of the feeling, whether 
it be well founded or the reverse, there can be no 
doubt ?— Oh, I think, anything of a party nature, there 
is sometimes reason to make remarks on it. 

4997. Now, do you not think that if those displays 
were at an end, and that the excitement resulting from 
them was allayed, a comparatively small force of con- 
stabulary would keep the peace in Derry?— Oh yes • 
it would be very easy to keep it. I venture to say 
that even one-half of the number mentioned would 
keep it. If you were to throw those few firebrands 
that I mention out of them, you would not get a better 
community in the whole world. 

4998. And I believe some of the firebrands are not 
originally Derry men at all?— Indeed they are not. 

I may say that I do not in any way allude to Mr. 
Ferguson, who is a Derry man, although, I believe, he 
was for some time in America. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— It is right Mr 
M'Laughlin, to state, injustice to Mr. Ferguson, that 
so far as any actual interference with these disturbances 
has been brought before us, several of the gentlemen 
have stated that when he was appealed to, he did all 
that he could to allay the disturbance at the time. 
As to his being President of the Society, I think he 
does not care about that charge; but, so far as parti- 
cular occasions were brought before us with respect 
to the disturbance, the evidence given before us by 
gentlemen here has been that Mr. Ferguson, when 
appealed to, did all that he could to allay the disturb- 
ance. x ou recollect the occasion when he urged the 
men to go home, when he ordered them to cease stone- 
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throwing. It is a different thing, how far you or 
others may disapprove of a gentleman being President 
of that Society. 

Mi-. M l LaughVm . — I think it shows great fair play 
on the part of the Commissioners to illustrate then- 
respect and anxiety about private character, by the 



remarks they have made touching Mr. Ferguson ; but 
until the Commissioners allow me to examine Mr. 
John Courtenay as to the party who attacked the 
Hall on that night, I cannot quite agree in the obser- 
vations that have been made. 



Mr. John Guy Ferguson, Governor of the Apprentice Boys. 



We have no advocate here; it is no matter what 
has occurred previously ; we are destitute of an advocate; 
but I have heard statements so comparatively untrue, so 
biased by a particular phase of political opinion, that I 
am quite ready to answer you any questions that you 
may put to me, pertinent to these celebrations. I do not 
submit myself to answer any questions put to me by Mr. 
M‘Laughlin, but I merely come forward voluntarily. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That is perfectly 
right. 

Mr. Ferguson. — I am come here against the express 
wishes of our legal advisers, and against their direc- 
tions, because I cannot sit still while .those statements 
are made. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — In the observation that 
Mr. Murphy made I most fully concur. As far as 
the evidence goes, as yet, I am entirely of the same 
opinion as Mr. Murphy that on every occasion on 
which Mr. Ferguson has been brought in connexion 
with the parties engaged in these celebrations, when- 
ever he was appealed to, he appears to have done his 
best to try and prevent a breach of the peace, and 
disorder ; and I for one, and I am sure Mr. Commis- 
sioner Murphy will be most happy to hear any explana- 
tion or evidence he may desire to give, and we shall 
ask him some questions by-and-by, and I am sure 
that Mr. M'Laughlin will not inconvenience him in 
the slightest degree. 

Mr. Ferguson. — What actuated me in coming for- 
ward was an expression Mr. M‘ Carter made use of. I 
should like to state what occurred at my interview 
with Captain Coote, in x-elation to the celebration of 
the 12th of August, and to say that, as far as I am 
concerned, there was no breach of faith whatever with 
the magistrates. 

4999. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You had an 
interview with Captain Coote 1 ? — I had, in my own office, 
nine days px-evious to the 12th. Mr. Henx-y Darcus 
was with him. 

5000. And I suppose Captain Coote expressed his 
anxiety with regard to the proceedings ? — Yes ; he 
produced a progx-amme signed with my name, and said 
that having seexx my name there, he thought it right 
to state, coming from the meeting of magistrates, that 
he held me responsible to some extent for what was 
stated there. 

5001. The px-ocession consisted that day of a gx-eat 
number of persons who came from other places? — To 
the celebration? 

5002. Yes? — For the last two or three years cheap 
excursion trains have been run aloxxg the diffex-ent lines, 
and the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway have 
made a custom of running an excursion train without 
any cox-x-espondence with us on the matter. It was not 
our arrangement, I think, but originated with them- 
selves at the Belfast end of the line, and a large num- 
ber of people availed themselves of the excursion. 

5003. And so far as yoxn- individual action went 
you adhered to the programme? — I did, most implicitly ; 
but I told the magistrates that I could not be account- 
able for individual acts. There was a story or rumour 
that had obtained, that the guns which are at New- 
townstewart were brought into the neighbourhood 
of Derry, to a place called Milltown Lodge, and that 
the Apprentice Boys were to go out and bring them 
in by force ; I gave an authoritative contradiction to 
that, and I pledged myself, moreover-, that neither 
would the Apprentice Boys’ guns be brought in on the 
occasion of the celebration nor fired. 

5004. And in point of fact wex-e they ? — They were 
not. I understand that there was firing from the 
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Cathedral, and I may state to you, most unresexwedly, 
that with that act I had nothing whatever to do, nor 
had the Apprentice Boys. 

5005. Firing from the Cathedral ? — The firing from 
the Cathedral was no act of theix-s. I was appealed to 
on the stx-eets, by parties not membex-s of the Appren- 
tice Boys’ Society, to have pax-ty airs played — by 
gentlemen — or airs that I thought were pax-ty airs — 
and I declined, and I stated I had pledged myself to 
the magistx-ates and I would observe the pledge, axxd I 
believe there was one violation of it on the wall which 
I was powerless to prevent. 

5006. Now you have a good deal of expex-ience of 
things for some years back in this city and neighbour- 
hood, and you have heard a good deal of the evidence 
here, and no matter how aixxious you — being Px-esident 
of this Society, and standing of course in a peculiar 
position with respect to it — may be for the continixance 
of that celebration, and no matter with what feelings 
of either national regard or devotion you may view it 
yourself, are you not of opinion that, whether lightly 
or wrongly, it does give offence to a eonsidei-able por- 
tion of your fellow citizens. You know, you may 
be of opinion, or I may be of opinion, that they ought 
not to take offence at it, but still as a fact do you not 
believe that they do take offence at it? — I believe for 
the last year or two there has been more excitement 
of feeling than ever previously; and as far as my 
expexience, with the shox-t interregnum to which Mr. 
M'Laughlin x-efers, of these celebrations extends — over 
25 years— I have never known a riot except a very 
tri fli ng one on one occasion, for which I considered I 
was myself to blame. 

5007. A riot has never taken place? — Let the 
records of the Police Coxirt be looked to, and see what 
the result of that will be. 

5008. We may say nothing sex-ious has occurred on 
those days ; for instance the riot of the 28th of April 
did not occur on one of these celebrations at all?-— It 
did not, nor from any feeling connected with the cele- 
bration ; but it was simply from political excitement, 
and I think I could throw a good deal of light upon 
that. It was brewing from the time of the election, 
the 20th of November. 

5009. Perhaps so ; still whether the nxischief arose 
or not upon particular occasions, do you not think that a 
feeling exists among the Roman Catholic population 
that that celebration is indicative of either triumph or 
vaunting over them — do you not think that that feeling 
exists ? — I believe that that feeling has been cultivated 
— that it did not hex-etofox-e exist. 

5010. But that it has been cultivated, and that it 
exists now ? — And I believe that the people with that 
feeling are from the neighbouring counties, compara- 
tively new in Dex-xy. I may tell you, that from my 
own knowledge, I have seexx the Roman Catholics 
assist in these celebrations within the last 5 or 6 years ; 
and I have been congi-atulated afterwards by them on 
the way they passed off. 

5011. Mr. McLaughlin. — Ask him to give the 
names? — One occasion referred to was at Bishop’s- 
gate ; they helped a hand to get the guns up the steps. 
I could give the names. 

5012. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — No matter how 
the feeling has beeix produced, or cultivated, or incx-eased, 
are not you of opinion that it now exists? — Oh, it does 
exist within the last 12 months I think. I have first 
seen symptoms of it within the last 12 months, to any 
perceptible extent. 

5013. And do you not think now, that, supposing a 
celebration of that kind took place, and that there was 

U 2 



Eighth Day 
August 26. 

Mr. William 
Gallagher. 

Mr. John Guy 
Ferguson. 
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Eighth Day. no police force in this city on the particular day — 
August 26. su PP ose that on the 18th of December next the police 

remained in their barracks, and that the celebration 

Mr. John Guy took place, do you think it would pass off without a 
erg” son. breach of the peace ? — I cannot say as to that. 

5014. What is your opinion? — I would not be 
afraid of it. 

5015. But now ? — I would not— from past ex- 

perience, I may state to you, Mr. Commissioner. 

5016. You would be apprehensive, now, yourself? — 
Oh, I would have the apprehension that any person 
having such a responsibility would naturally have, and 
I always have. 

5017. It is another thing whether you are afraid of 
them or not ; a person may say “We will maintain it 
and oppose any person who may wish to check it ;” but 
do you think it would pass off without a breach of the 
peace, supposing, as you say, that feeling has been cul- 
tivated %— I believe that if the Apprentice Boys con- 
fined their celebration to the inner part of the city 
they would meet with no opposition. 

5018. That they would meet -with no opposition? — 
If they did not go outside the city gates I believe the 
celebration would meet with no opposition. 

5019. Do you think that any persons would be 
anxious to come inside the city gates to oppose them ? — 
Well, I heard a great deal of talk about an immense 
body at Butcher’s-gate, on the occasion of the late cele- 
bration. I saw about 30 or 40 people, a great many 
of them women and children. Mr. O’Neill magnified 
it to a great number. I was very anxious to see it, 
and in the evening of the celebration I saw about 40 
or 50 ; and about 10 o’clock they left it perfectly quiet. 

5020. Then if you were apprehensive that it would 
lead to a breach of the peace, I suppose you would not 
desire to lead it yourself? — I should think that as long 
as the celebration is legally celebrated, in a manner 
that was not intended to be offensive, as an old civic 
custom, it ought to be maintained, but I would not 
wish to maintain it at the hazard of bloodshed. But I 
believe, at the same time, that if the custom were legal 
and proper and peaceable, we should not be crushed 
by any armed and organized force of an illegal nature ; 
I believe that it would be the duty of the law to 
protect us. 

5021. Mr. M'LaugMin . — Do you still persist •? 

— I do, because we are unrepresented professionally, 
and I simply came here to— — 

Y ou cannot answer a question before it is put. I was 
about to ask you, with very great respect, do you still, 
having regard to the effect of it on the weight of your 
evidence, persist in refusing to let me put to you a few 
questions as to the evidence you have given ? 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — He has not stated 
that, now. 

5022. Mi - . M‘Laughlin. — Do you refuse? — The 
reason I intended to address myself altogether to the 
Commissioners was, that I came here against legal 
advice, and I came here destitute of a legal adviser. 

5023. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We stated the 
other day here, when you had a legal adviser, that any 
question we thought fair to be put to the witness we 
would alloAv, and that any question we thought not a 
proper question, wc would not allow to be put ; and of 
course we would do the same with any other witness ; 
and I am suve you would have no objection to answer 
any question Mr. M'Laughlin might put, that we 
should think a fair question? — Well, I waive my 
objection. 

5024. Mr. M‘LavgMin. — Now, you say, and I am 
sure correctly, that you exerted all your influence to 
prevent any disturbance ? — When — at any particular 
time? 

5025. At the last celebration? — Well, I believe I 
did. I did not see any symptoms of disturbance. I 
say I was very watchful as to seeing any gathering 
storm. I was in consultation with Mr. O’Donnell 
throughout the day, and I had spoken to him on the 
previous evening, and I told him unreservedly our 
plans, and he met me in the most courteous manner. 



5026. When you say “our plans” you naturally 
refer to yourself as a member of the party ? — I made 
reference solely to the programme and the route that 
we wex-e to follow ; and the route was made shorter to 
have this celebration closed an hour or two earlier, in 
order to have the thing over before the approach of 
evening. 

5027. I mean that you occupy a very prominent 
position in the organization ? — Oh, yes. 

5028. Now, I think you have stated that you 
would not be apprehensive of any opposition to the 
Apprentice Boys, if they confined themselves to the 
Avails and the inside of the city, and did not go outside 
the city gates; that is your opinion ? — Yes ; that is in 
Avhat they esteem an altered state of things as re- 
gards these celebrations. It seems to be stated that 
there has been an alteration in public opinion regard- 
ing these affairs recently — at least, many witnesses 
have testified that. 

5029. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is, from 
Avhat you have heard during the progress of this in- 
quiry you are iioav afraid that vvithin the walls there 
might be an attack ? — I have heard Roman Catholic 
gentlemen express an opinion regarding their co reli- 
gionists as to an armed force and an immense amount 
of arms in the city. I was quite horror struck to hear 
of such a thing, quite unanticipated on our part, that 
people should arm themselves Avith deadly weapons to 
put doAvn an inoffensive celebration. 

5030. Mr. M‘Laugldin. — An inoffensive celebra- 
tion ? — I think the offence is imaginary. It should be 
also stated that there is great political excitement that 
has never before taken place. I have known instances 
of Apprentice Boys, before the question of the Church 
Bill, having voted for what is called the Radical can- 
didate, and yet continue members of the club. Mr. 
Greer got the vote of several Apprentice Boys. The 
difference of the position now as to then — that is, two 
or three years ago — should be taken into account. 

5031. I think you said you were perfectly horrified 
to hear that these parties Avere. armed? — Yes. 

5032. Were you equally horrified to hear that the 
Apprentice Boys are generally armed ? — They are not 
generally armed. 

5033. Were you armed yourself? — I Avas, unfor- 
tunately; but on the 12th of August I took particular 
care not to be armed. 

5034. For fear of Avhat might happen ? — I thought 
it better not to put a weapon into my pocket. We 
have always plumed ourselves on the nature of these 
celebrations. I have unfortunately been, for reasons 
best knoAvn to myself, in the habit of carrying a 
revolver — for reasons known to the resident ma- 
gistrate ; but on this occasion T altogether dispensed 
Avith it. 

5035. And did you consider that prudent to do on 
the 12th of August?— I did; I had no fears on the 
12 th of August. I may have been mistaken cei-tainly 
from Avhat has transpired since. I tell you, certainly 
as far as Ave are concerned, that if an attack had been 
made upon us it would have been made upon a per- 
fectly unsuspecting body. 

5036. And a perfectly unarmed body? — And a 
perfectly unarmed body. 

5037. At any time of that day ? — Sir ? 

5038. At any time of that day ; you do not limit 
it to any particular time ? — No. 

5039. Do you think that if an attack had been 
made on a body of men with a park of artillery, of 
tAvelve or fourteen guns, they Avould have been a per- 
fectly unarmed body ? — We have no guns. 

5040. You had? — They Avould hax r e been loaded 
Avith blank cartridge. I believe that the sponge-rods, 
scrapers, and tiller hammers would have made far more 
effective weapons than the guns themselves. 

5041. But even Avith those things that you have 

described with such technical accuracy ? — They 

are part of the equipment. 

5042. Suppose that the proclamation Avas removed, 
as the papex-s have suggested that it should be removed, 
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and that there was nothing illegal in firing a gun ? — 

I certainly would rather recur to the guns, for I think 
it was more in unison with the celebration, and more 
of a Derry character, if I might so term it, than this 
carrying of banners. I would wish to see the guns 
firing on the walls — confined to the walls. 

5043. That is on those days ? — The firing on the 

walls merely, at different points of the bastion 

5044. On two days 1 — And then removing the guns 
through the streets to their gun-room, without going 
to the outside circuit of the walls. 

5045. And that to be confined to two days ? — Most 
undoubtedly ; I never remember that I have seen 
the 12th of July celebrated in Derry by a pro- 
cession. 

5046. Supposing for a moment the proclamation 
were removed, and you recurred to the guns, being a 
more Deny way, and that a body of the people of the 
other side attacked them, a great body of men in 
command of a park of artillery could scarcely be de- 
scribed as defenceless men ? — I cannot see how you 
could fire upon defenceless women and children, a 
great proportion of them being our own friends. I 
do not think that people could do such a thing as fire 
on a whole mass of people, the majority of them being 
sympathisers with themselves, in such a contracted 
place as Derry. But if you went out to a place like 
Muff Glen it would be different. 

5047. I suppose some people were anxious to have a 
day at Muff Glen 1 — They had it reported that I was 
there, but I was in Edinburgh at the time. 

5048. Is it your evidence that under no circum- 
stances you believe that the Apprentice Boys, if 
displaying themselves in the Derry way for instance, 
having guns, and firing them, if they were attacked by 
the populace would fire upon them if they got the 
chance — would they not do it for self protection ? — 
Well, I do not know ; I cannot say. 

5049. You think they would deprive themselves of 
the instinct of self preservation? — If a party were 
attacked and had the means of defence at hand they 
would probably use them ; but unless those guns were 
larger they would be comparatively useless. Some 
of them are only two pounders, and the highest of 
them is not over six. 

5050. Two pounds of solid lead fired into you 
would injure your digestion materially ? — Yes. 

5051. You think that they ought to be fired from 
the wall ? — I think that is most appropriate. 

5052. And that is where it generally takes place ? 
—Yes. 

5053. And some men were killed there some years 
ago? — There were some men killed there twenty 
years ago. 

5054. And firing that cannon in the way that 
usually takes place, in obedience to the law of nature, 
I believe they are usually fired over the Bogside ? — 
They are. 

5055. And I believe there is no other portion of 
the wall whose physical features would afford the 
same opportunities for artillery practice? — They pay 
for less broken glass there. 

5056. An d it would not be as convenient, with re- 
ference to the position that one party occupies to the 
other, to remove the Bogside out of the way for that 
day 1 — It would be rather difficult. 

5057. You are a man of education and reading de- 
cidedly — a most distinguished man, to my knowledge, 
for the last twenty years ; I ask you now in that cha- 
racter, as a man and a gentleman, if the Protestants 
of Deny inhabited the Bogside to the extent of 
making it the Protestant quarter, and if the Catholics 
were in the habit of twice a year bringing cannon to 
the Mall wall to commemorate an event which the 
Protestants down in the Bogside described as having 
reduced them to the condition of brute beasts, as far 
as political laws could do so, for the last 100 years, 
would you, as a Protestant living in the Bogside, like 
it ? — I would not like it if I entertained those feelings 
that I was reduced to a state of serfdom ; but I read 



the history of 1688 in a different light — -that it gave 
freedom and constitutional liberty to all classes. 

5058. You have no hatred of Catholics personally ? 
—No.. 

5059. You would trust your life in the hands of a 
Catholic ? — Yes. 

5060. And would you not trust your life if you 
were in bed ill to Dr. White? — Yes I would, un- 
doubtedly. 

5061. Is he not a man of peculiarly moderate poli- 
tical views ? — I have never known him to interfere at 
all in politics, and, I think, as regards the outer world 
he knows very little of it. I think he is very studious, 
and occupies the foremost rank in his profession. 

5062. Is not Dr. White peculiarly inquisitive as 
regards every opportunity he has of asking questions 
of patients ? — Oh, he has been talking to me about 
architecture. 

5063. Do you believe that he overstated the case 
when in that box yesterday he made a statement of 
which what I have given you is a paraphrase? — 
Well, I would not expect an answer like that from 
Dr. White. I look at the matter on broader grounds. 
I could understand people who have suffered, in for- 
mer times, what they ought not to have suffered having 
that feeling ; but those in the higher classes of society 
I should think would have read history with more 
instruction. 

5064. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — But as a gen- 
tleman of education and experience, and considering 
the respect you have for Dr. White— a gentleman of 
very high education, having means of ascertaining 
the opinions of a great many of his co-religionists — 
does not the expression of his opinion very much affect 
your consideration — do you not attach a good deal 
of weight to it? — I do ; but at the same time I say 
that the feeling is mingled with surprise. 

5065. That may be so ; but you attach a good deal 
of weight to it. Now, supposing that Dr. White’s 
house was situated in the place that Mr. M'Laughlin 
described, and that he came to you at any day after 
these displays and expressed his own feelings, and 
said, “You have been filing over my head to-day, 
celebrating the triumph of such and such a party ; it 
is insulting to me ; and if I could I would put a stop 
to it;” would not that affect you now, as a gentle- 
man in discontinuing it? — Its discontinuance? 

5066. You might reason with him for a long 

time ? — I would try to obviate any annoyance 

that I reasonably could to prevent an over-sensitive 
feeling being hurt, but I would not be prepared to 
give up a celebration that I thought was light in 
itself ; and I may state at present that these celebra- 
tions are no celebration of triumph. We naturally 
as Derrymen feel considerable pride, and since the 
publication of Macaulay’s history that feeling has been 
considerably increased. 

5067. Mr. M‘ Laughlin . — You would expect from a 
man of Dr. White’s reading more enlightened views ? 
— If he was reported correctly in the papers, I do 
not think Dr. White would say — I do not remember 
the exact passage — that the revolution of 1688 re- 
duced Catholics to a state of brute degradation and 
serfdom. 

5068. “ Brute” is my word ; but you think it is not 
correct ? — I hope not ; and I feel now that the Roman 
Catholics are on a perfect equality in every way, and 
that now less than ever should they take offence. 

5069. Now you know it is the historic recollections 
that fill the hearts of Derrymen, when they think of 
the noble struggles their fathers made in 1688, that 
lead their descendants to celebrate these anniversaries ? 

To a great extent. You know yourself that it is 

impossible in all large societies to 

5070. And you as a gentleman of education and 
reading are under the afflatus of that feeling when 
you do that ? — I feel naturally a pride in it, and I 
have been used to it from infancy, and my absence 
from Deny temporarily only increased the feeling. 

5071. Then the historic recollections, although the 
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Eighth Day, matter that history has preserved for us occurred long 
August 2ii. s ^* ce > l* ave their power at the present day in the 

' — minds of the celebrants ? — They have to a great 

Mr. John Guy extent. 

Ferguson. 5072. And do you not think that Catholics, although 

the penal laws have been abolished, still have some 
recollection of their pressure on them at a more recent 
date ? — I do not think they have, because they are. 
guided by tradition as we are, and if they look back to 
1788 they will find their bishop and leading Roman 
Catholics taking a prominent part in our celebration ; 
and I am sure that the Roman Catholics are quite as 
conversant with that fact as with our ancestors in 
1688. 

5073. Did you find that Dr. White expressly re- 
ferred to that very time ? — I did not notice that ; I 
have seen so many reports so differing from one 
another, one suppressing one portion and another 
another — I suppose for the purpose of condensing the 
evidence. 

5074. Dr. White is a man whose ability is very 
great! — Yes. 

507 5. And he might instead of going to the pro- 
fession of medicine have come to the bar ? — Yes ; he 
would undoubtedly have been an honour to any pro- 
fession. 

5076. Now, suppose Dr. White, as a man of reading, 
knows that if he had been thinking of going to the 
bar in the year 1790, he could not go to the bar 
because he was a Catholic, do you not think that it 
would be a strange thing that he, eighty years after- 
wards, should celebrate that, or ask to remind Protest- 
ants of that fact? — I do not know. 

5077. Do you not think it very unlikely ; and, 
another question — -just taking him away from the 
case altogether, do you not think that the great bulk 
of the Catholics are, as compared with Dr. White, 
men that have not education ? — Yes, many ; I believe 
that there are a great many. 

5078. And do you now believe that the feelings 
that have been handed down along the stream of time, 
by tradition, have greater power with that class than 
with the class that Dr. White belongs to ? — I believe 
that is so with the lower class of any sect. 

5079. And do you now believe that this feeling 
against the celebrations is recent ? — Yes, comparatively 
recent. 

5080. I think you confined it to a year, or a year 
and a half? — Yes ; I think I have not seen any extra 
precaution taken on the occasion of a celebration till 
within the last year or two. Our police and twelve 
constabulary were always sufficient. They were never 
seen on the streets at all until within the last two years. 
There was never an extra police force drafted into 
town except in one or two crises in the history of our 
celebrations, when there was an attempt to extinguish 
them. I remember in 1850 there was an attempt 
made, on the passing of the Party Procession Act, 
after the unfortunate occurrences at Dolly’s Brae and 
elsewhere. Mr. Coulson attempted to stop the firing 
of the guns, and he was attended by Dr. Miller, our 
present mayor, and the Apprentice Boys were prose- 
cuted, and some of them were sent for trial ; but the 
Grand Jury found no bills ; and in 1860 ao-ain Mr. 
Coulson came here, and a proclamation was issued to 
put the celebration down, and the Apprentice Boys 
conformed as far as the cannon were concerned ; but 
Mr. John Hempton, at that time the president of 
one of the clubs, tested the law by firing a gun, 
and gained their good opinion for it; and the result 
was that there was no further interference with us 
until the last time when Mr. M‘Laughlin appeared, 
and the magistrates dismissed the case. So we have 
survived so far. 

5081. Those are all the circumstances that you think 
it right to mention ? — All that I can remember. 

5082. Then, in point of fact, Hempton fired that 
gun through the Party Emblems Act?— He did. 

5083. And earned the thanks of the party?— He 
was the most popular man I ever knew, at the time. 



5084. Now, you are well acquainted with the history 
of the Apprentice Boys, I gather ? — To a great extent. 

5085. You were surprised^ I gather, to hear what 
Dr. White stated as regards the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion that exists with respect to these celebrations ? — 
Well, I didn’t feel so much surprise at what he stated 
as to the celebrations being offensive to Catholics. 
That was a matter of judgment. But I felt surprised, 
at what “he stated with regard to the history of the 
revolution ; as to the way in which he interprets it. 

5086. Mr. Commissioner Mukphy. — You were not 
surprised at what he stated with regard to the cele- 
brations being offensive ? — Not so much so, because 
that would depend upon one’s own mind ; but I was 
with regard to the other matter. 

5087. Mr. M'Lauglilin. — Were you ignorant of the 
fact that eight or nine years ago, as Mr. Gregg has 
mentioned, a number of Catholics of some little posi- 
tion, and supposed to know the feelings of their co- 
religionists, publicly appeared in Court to testify to 
it ? — -They did, and several appeared in Court that 
would rather not have come up at all if they could 
help it. 

5088. You are quite right in that. Were they not 
warned by one of the local newspapers, owned at that 
time, I believe, by the Sub-Sheriff of the county, that 
they would be marked as informers if they came up to 
give evidence in respect to the proceedings that 
summonses were issued for? — Really, without any 
attempt at evasion, I have not the slightest recollec- 
tion. 

5089. And was not it because they were told that 
they would be regarded as informers if they swore 
against their fellow-citizens that they were afraid to 
come up — bear in mind I was there ? — I have not the 
slightest recollection. 

5090. You were not in the country, but I was 
there ?- — I was there, and I was one of the parties 
summoned. 

5091. Do you not recollect that it was specially 
pointed out to these people by the newspaper, in your 
interest, that they would be regarded as informers if 
they came forward ? — Without any attempt at evasion 
I say, as I have stated already, that. I. have, no recol- 
lection whatever. 

5092. Mr. Commissioner Mukphy. — Some of them 
you stated, would rather not come forward? — They 
seemed reluctant to come forward. 

5093. To what do you attribute that — was it that 
they would gain odium by it ?— Well, I thought they 
would rather let it alone, and not come forward. There 
was not any excitement at that time. 

5094. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — But when they did come 
forward there was no difference between the evidence 
they gave then and what they have given here ? — Well, 

I heard some at the other side whose evidence was 
rather favourable, I thought. 

5095. I want to know whether you say that all this 
excitement dates from the 20tli of November last, the 
day of the declaration of the poll ? — Yes. 

5096. Do you think so ? — I do. 

5097. But the declaration of 1868 had not occurred 
in the month of August, 1860 ? — It had not. 

5098. When we had the other prosecution ? — -Yes. 

5099. I think that was the time of the prosecution 
you have been speaking of? — The 12th of August, 1860, 
happened on a Sunday, and we attended in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Mr. Smyth preached 
to us, the present Moderator of the General Assembly. 

5100. Now, do you still think that the local excite- 
ment dates from the 20th of November ?— I believe 
that this excitement, that leads people to arm them- 
selves, and to threaten the extinction of all opposed 
to them by an exhibition of force, dates from the 20th 
of November. 

5101. Then you would not think that what took 
place on the 20th of July, which generally goes before 
August, had anything to do with the excitement. 
Would you think that the attack that was made on 
the Hall had anything to do with it ; would you think 
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that that [producing a bludgeon] had anything to do 
■with it, when there was a forcible attempt to break 
into the Hall ? — I believe that should be put in the 
category of election matters. In the beginning there 
was a good enough feeling in the canvass, till after the 
election was over, because I myself accompanied the 
Conservative candidate into the Catholic neighbour- 
hoods, and he told me once or twice that he was sur- 
prised I was so popular with the Catholic party, going 
about with him ; and since the election there has been 
no man more unpopular. There has been a total 
change in public opinion, as I can tell by the way in 
which I am received in various localities. 

5102. With reference to the last answer, did you 
notice any change in the popular esteem between the 
20th of July and the 20tlx of November last year? — 
Oh, everything was comparatively quiet. I never saw 
a canvass conducted with more, goodnature. 

5103. But I am now on the personal fact. You 
say that the popularity you previously enjoyed, prior 
to the 20th of November, was afterwards changed, 
after the 20th of November. Do you apply that also 
to the period after the 20th of July ?• — I have been 
unjustly stigmatised since the occurrence of the 20th 
July, and I noticed a change of opinion on the part of 
persons whose opinion I very highly respect ; but they 
were Presbyterians and not Roman Catholics. I may 
state that one of the magistrates spoke to me about 
going into the Mayor’s office and controverting a state- 
ment that I was the leader of the attacking party. It 
was Mr. Hazlett, now deceased, who was on the bench, 
that spoke to me about it ; and you advised me not to 
make that statement. 

5104. I was on the opposite side? — Yes ; you ad- 
vised me as a friend. The case had closed, you told 
me, and there would be further proceedings. 

5105. And that it would be wise for you, as a friend, 
not to say anything? — Yes. 

5106. An application for a summons against Mr. 
Ferguson was previously directed, and the Mayor re- 
fused it. That clears your mind of the impx-ession 
against me ? — The impression is not at all altered by 
it. I quite agree with you in your view of it, that 
that was the reason I did not make the statement ; 
the parties on the opposite side had been fiiends of 
mine and clients of mine, and that was the reason I 
wished to make the statement. 

5107. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — They spoke to 
you about the night of the 20th of July ? — Yes ; and 
I replied circumstantially; and Mr. Hazlett said I 
should have made the statement in the Court of Petty 
Sessions. It was with* reference to the evidence of a 
man named Courtenay that J was the leader of that 
party, and I unhesitatingly declared I was not. 

5108. Mr. M'Laughlin. — Were you in the room 
that night ? — I was. 

5109. In the room out of which the party pro- 
ceeded ? — I was. I was going down to Moville with 
my wife, but at the request of Captain Stafford I 
came into the town, and remained here that night. 

5110. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I believe Captain 
Stafford told you when he went to you? — He did, 
before the sailing of the boat. 

5111. Of course ; and you left your wife on board ? 
—Yes. 

5112. And he asked you to come and assist him in 
keeping order that night? — Yes. 

5113. That was publicly testified ? — I do not like 
to impute any motive to any person, no matter what 
his position is. Courtenay may have seen me there, 
hut he is entirely mistaken. I do not at all deny my 
having been in the room. 

5114. The Moville vessel sails at five o’clock ? — She 
does. 

5115. And it must have been a little before five 
o’clock ? — I was going down Shipquay-street when Mr. 
Stafford spoke to me. 

5116. Mr. M'Laughlin. — You then were at the 
room from which the attacking party proceeded before 
the attack was made ? — I was, and I saw a party of 



people there, and they told me they were going to get 
into the Town Hall. I spoke to them and tried to 
dissuade them, and their answer was — and I will just 
state to you in two or three words the whole affair, 
and have done with it — the answer they made to me 
was this, that “there was not going to be another 
Muff’s Glen affair.” They alluded to the preceding 
12th of July when the Orange party had been dissuaded 
from going through the Glen (and the fact of their 
not coming up to the scratch was considered by the 
Roman Catholic party as if they had yielded), and that 
on this occasion they would not like me to act a simi- 
lar part in dissuading them. They passed out before 
me, and I had nothing more to do with it. And I may 
state, in the same connexion, that there were some very 
prominent parties members of the Apprentice Boys’ 
Society ; but I think at least two-thirds of them were 
parties unknown to me. 

5117. But I believe that those who made the attack 
were Apprentice Boys ? — I do not know. They went 
down in a body, down the staircase, and I was very 
much annoyed that I was overruled. 

5118. You were there after their return, though? — 
I was. 

5119. You say that your persuasion failed of its 
effect, because these people said that the fact of the 

Catholics having ? — No ; they said they were not 

going to have another Muff Glen affair. 

5120. That was a sort of triumph that the Catholics 
had ? — Yes. As they were going down one man said 
rather waggishly, that they had as good a right to go 
in and hear Mr. Dowse as anyone else ; he was apply- 
ing for their suffrages. I did not see any bludgeons, I 
may state, at all. When I was on the street after- 
wards I saw sticks. 

5121. Did you not see dozens of these at the Mayor’s 
office afterwards [producing some bludgeons]? — Oh, 
afterwards ; but at the time I could not tell that they 
had sticks. When I came out into the street the 
party were at the Corporation Hall door. 

5122. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did you see 
these in the room ? — I did not. 

5123. At the time you tried to dissuade them from 
going out did you see any of the parties armed with 
these weapons ? — No, I did not. 

5124. Or had you any idea that they were? — I do 
not know ; they may have been armed. 

5125. But you neither saw them nor were aware 
of it ? — I believe I saw two or three light, sticks ; I 
saw nothing of prepared articles like that. 

5126. But I mean bludgeons ? — No, but short sticks 
I mean — three or four. 

5127. I did not mean that, I meant bludgeons. But 
did you honestly that night try to dissuade them from 
going? — I did. 

5128. And was that your object in getting out of 
the steamer ? — I would rather not have stayed, and I 
regretted afterwards having stayed at all. 

5129. That is, because you exposed yourself to 
observation afterwards ? — I did ; and as I stated before 
two-thirds of them were not Apprentice Boys at all ; 
and in a body of twelve or thirteen or fourteen there 
may be political partisans as well as Apprentice Boys. 

5130. You regretted you stayed because it might 
be thought you were there leading the party ? — And 
I may go further than that, and state that I was in 
the room afterwards, and that there was an excited 
crowd of people in the room, and I did not know one- 
half of them, or where they came from. Previously to 
this I had had a conversation with parties as to getting 
the streets cleared ; and at this time there were two 
mobs in the Diamond, and stone-throwing was very 
free. The police were doing their best, and I saw 
Constable Kennedy and Mr. Stafford there, and it was 
suggested that I should try to get these people back 
into the room ; and I recollect that while I was there 
I was standing on a table, doing a little of the pax-t 
of a mob orator — at least, I was trying to get them 
attention, to cause them to keep in the place — when 
there came a party shouting to the place that the First 
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Eighth Day. Presbyterian Church had been attacked, and that the 
— windows were being smashed. I then went out with 
uffust 26. the crowd to the meeting-house and the crowd charged 
Mr. John Guy on the party down Meetinghouse-row, towards 
Ferguson. Butcher’s-gate ; and the rush was so great going down 
to rescue the meeting-house that I was left in the rere 
of the crowd, and when I got across Society-street the 
crowd were down, and a struggle had taken place, and 
I saw the broken panes in the windows of the meeting- 
house afterwards ; and on the parties coming to the 
Butcher’s-gate on the wall we were met by Constable 
Bailey and a party of constabulary, who ordered the 
party at their peril to return, and I then stated to the 
party that the police were there now and that there 
was no person on the wall ; and they returned with 
me then ; and that was, practically, the end of it. 

5131 . Mr. M‘Laughlin. — There did exist an impres- 
sion, rightly or wrongly, that it was the Catholic party, 
that had attacked the First Presbyterian meeting- 
house ? — I heard it stated that it was done by what 
were called the Hamiltonians ; that was a phrase at 
that time. 

5132. And I suppose that impression, delusive as 
it was, that the Catholics did not attack the meeting- 
house gained more or less consistency from the fact 
that the senior minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church was a leading voter for Mr. Dowse, and that 
Mr. Dowse was proposed by Professor Smyth, who had 
previously been an assistant minister there. Now, 
you stated that you did not see any weapons that night 
when you went there 1 — Not at the first time. I saw 
a few sticks. I have before stated that if there were 
weapons they were concealed ; but then it is a different 
thing if they were concealed. I have not any doubt 
of it. 

5133. You saw some of them afterwards when they 
came back ? — Oh, I saw some of them when they came 
back ; not that peculiar article [referring to a notched 
bludgeon] ; but I saw a kind of short sticks like batons 
in the crowd. I saw portion of the attack on the 
Hall from the top of London-street after this party had 
gone out. 

5134. Now, you honestly and fairly gave an honour- 
able promise that there should be no flags displayed 
or party tunes played or guns fired on the 12th of 
August ? — Oh, no ; there was no exception as to flags. 
Flags were stated in the programme. I am Sony that 
I have not a copy of the programme, because it stated 
that the processionists were to be preceded by band 
and colours. It was understood that the crimson was 
to be recognised ; and Captain Coote told me that, as 
far as that programme was concerned, he believed that 
there would be no interference by the magistrates ; 
and we went over the route ; I told him the route we 
were to go. 

5135. Now, what was the route they were to go? — 
He said to me that he hoped we were not going into 
the Bogside. 1 told him I had not the slightest idea 
of any tiling of the sort. He asked me could we not 
•confine and shorten it ; and I stated that a great part 
of our celebration, and a part that had been most at- 
tractive, had for various reasons come to be left out 
of the programme, and, in consequence, we must 
employ the day ; and I stated that on these occasions 
where so many people meet I was always in favour of 
keeping my party fully employed, not allowing them 
too much time for refreshments. 

5136. What was the route ? — I think we went round 
the walls and made the circuit of them ; that could 
not be dispensed with. 

5137. That was a sine qua- non ? — And then we came 
down Bishop-street, through Ferryquay-street, along 
the Carlisle-road, and into Bishop-street, by the Aber- 
corn-road at the junction, up Bishop-street and through 
Bishop’s-gate, down through the city and out to the 
strand back again. 

5138. Now, is not it a fact that the going of the 
Apprentice Boys outside the gate is a thing not at all 
usual 1 Oh, we did so before ; we went down to the 
Strand Presbyterian Church. 



5139. Ay, but unless when you Were going to a 
place of worsliip,tell me how long it is since the Appren- 
tice Boys ever did, at a previous celebration, what they 
did on the last occasion ? — For the last seven or eight 
years we have gone through Shipquay Gate. There 
being a difficulty in getting the guns over the steps at 
the Constabulary Barracks we were obliged to make 
some changes ; and we have this time gone along the 
strand. 

5140. That is while the wall was in course of recon- 
struction? — No ; generally. 

5141. Would not a man be telling what was true 
if he stated that it was the usual practice of the Ap- 
prentice Boys to march inside the walls — usually ? — 
Well, do you know the reason we went outside this 
time? 

5142. Is not it the fact ? — We kept inside the walls 
to a great extent for the last six or seven years. We 
were compelled to go outside. 

5 1 43. What were the circumstances ? — On the late 
occasion ? 

5144. Yes ? — There was no street in Derry, hardly, 
that could have held our procession ; we could not 
turn ; it assumed far more gigantic proportions than 
hitherto. You know this town and the little space 
it has. As we had no guns and had a procession 
we wanted to show it off to the best advantage. 

5145. And the local excitement increased as you 
increased— did it not ? — Well, I believe, as I stated 
before, that it is within a very recent period that local 
excitement has arisen to any perceptible extent. I 
cannot tell what is passing in people’s minds. 

5146. But, at all events, you honourably and fairly, 
and in the full confidence of doing what you said, pro- 
mised to prevent them playing party tunes or firing 
cannon?-— I did, but I said I would be responsible 
for no individual acts ; and the question was also put 
to me about the carrying of rifles or arms by rifle 
companies and the firing of salvos over the gates 
(that would have been a revival of a very old custom) ; 
and I stated that such a thing was not at all contem- 
plated, and that that would not be done, and that no 
cannon of the Apprentice Boys would be brought 
into the city or fired, and that no small arms would 
be fired, which I look on as more reprehensible 
than the firing of larger guns. The firing of a 
pistol in the street is more calculated to excite than 
the firing of cannon is.. 

5147. But on this occasion, the 12th of August, you 
were powerless to do what you had promised to do ? — 
There was a party tune played on the wall ; that is the 
only place I heard it. 

5148. You were there at the time? — I was. The 
procession was broken up at the time. The procession 
as a procession was over. 

5149. Would you be surprised to hear that there 
were party times played in Bishop-street? — Well, I 
will tell you two tunes which I do not consider party 
times, “ No Surrender,” and “ The First of August.” 
One is a march adapted from a Prussian march, and 
the other is a march of the 18th Royal Irish. 

5150. Now, do you think that, if the whole of the 
human race that understand English were assembled in 
the Valley of Jehosaphat, there would be a man there 
but yourself who would say that “ No Surrender ” was 
not a party tune ? — I do not think it is a bit more a 
party tune in that connexion than crimson is a party 
colour. 

5151. I ask you again, would any man but yourself 
say “ No Surrender ” was not a party tune ? — Oh, I do 
not believe it is a party tune taken in connexion with 
the city of Derry. I believe “ Boyne Water,” “ Croppies 
Lie Down,” and “ Protestant Boys ” to be party tunes, 
but that “ No Surrender ” is not. 

5152. Mi-. Commissioner Mukphy. — W hat you say 
is that this “ No Surrender ” accompaniment is a local 
air ? — Yes. The reason that I do not consider “ No 
Surrender ” a party air is because it is local ; it is not 
in general use, and I have never heard it anyplace but 
in the city of Derry. 
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5153. Mr. M'-Lauglilin . — The words of it are some- 
thing like this — “ We are the boys that fear no noise”? 
— That is an old version. There was another version 
made by Dr. MeKnight some years ago. 

5154. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What was it? — 

He adapted words to the music in the early days of 
the 

5155. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — The tenant-right agitation ? 
— Yes ; it was a favourite little morsel. 

5156. This tune of “No Surrender” was the tune 
that violated the compact ? — I do not consider it did. 

5157. What did you mean awhile ago by sayingwith 
some gravity that some of the party did play a party 
tune, if the tune they played was “No Surrender,” 
which, according to your present gloss is not a party 
tune?— No; I may state unhesitatingly that “Pro- 
testant Boys ” was played on the walls. 

5158. Did you remonstrate with the people that 
played it ? — I tolcl them not to play it. I was asked 
in the course of the day, as I said before, by pax-ties not 
Apprentice Boys, that some party tunes should be 
played. I said that I had pledged my honoxxr to the 
magistrates that no pax-ty tunes should be played. 

5159. Mr Commissioner Exham. — Was that played 
by the Apprentice Boys’ band ? — It was not the Appren- 
tice Boys’ band. The Appx-entice Boys’ band did not 
play that air during the day — not to my knowledge. 

5160. Mx\ M’-Lauglilin. — The Apprentice Boys’ band 
are very much in blue uniform ? — Yes ; the Britannia 
and the Hibex-nia are the two great x-ival bands. 

5161. The Bx-itannia band are the band that are 
dressed like a cross between a heavy artillery man and a 
light dx-agoon? — They have a blue uniform which is 
very like an artillery dress. 

5162. Now, did you ever x-emonstrate with those 

people for playing “No Surrender” through the streets 
on Thursday night last ? — I sent word on Thursday 
night last — (this Commission was pending and I did 
not wish at all to go to the railway station) — I should 
state that the party were away on the excursion to 
Omagh, and that I was not with them at all — I sent 
word to them that I deemed it altogether unadvisable 
that txxnes should be played through the streets that 
xxight. I sent the message to the railway station. I 
went to the Carlisle-x-oad myself, but I did not wish to 
go down to the crowd ; and I heard them starting 
playing from the station, and the tunes that they 
played wex-e cex-tainly some airs that were not party 
airs ; and I came along the constabulary barracks and 
down by the wall, and I was exceedingly anxious about 
it on account of the hour of the evening, and I turned 
down Eoyle-street, and joined it up Foyle-street, 
through the length of the street. I found a lax-ge 
crowd of people, and I thoxxght it was a mixed crowd, 
but I foxxnd that it was nearly all of one class, and I 
never saw so many 

5163. Of what class were those people ? — They were 
Protestants ; they went down to Ship Quay-gate, and 
passing Ship Quay-gate they played “ No Surrender,” 
and then they went up to the Imperial Hotel, where 
they dispersed. 

5164. And they passed through the Diamond? — 
Yes, they did. I may state also that, until a few years 
ago, this band was not under my control, though it 
was connected with the body, and that there was 
another gentleman who undex-took the management of 
it ; and some two years ago, Captain Stafford spoke to 
me one day on the strand about the px-actice of bands 
going out in the evening, and I said I entirely con- 
curred with him that it was a thing that should be 
altogether stopped. I x-emonstx-ated with the leader of 
the band aboxxt it, and he did not treat me with vexy 
much respect indeed. I had a meeting of the genex-al 
committee of the Apprentice Boys summoned, and fin 
order passed that on no occasion whatever should the 
band appear after nightfall in the street ; and with two 
or three exceptioxxs, such as the occasion I have men- 
tioned, when they played returning from the excursion, 
the band has never gone out playing on the streets. 

5165. Now, about Derry — yoxx have px-evented them 
D 



playing “ No Surrender ’’ ? — I am entirely opposed to 
any displays in Deny, except on two great occasions, 
the 12th of August, and 18th of December. 

5166. In the course of your answer, you specially 
separated into two poi-tions the progress of that band, 
from the railway station ? — Yes. 

5167. You wex-e a little anxious and went down a 
certain length ? — Yes. 

5168. And you said they played airs whilst they 
pax-aded the street ? — Yes ; going up Ship Quay-street. 

5169. And then they began to separate, and played 
“No Surrender;” and now they did continue playing 
from the middle of Ship Quay-street, and through the 
Diamond, and up to the Imperial Hotel, tuixes of a 
chax-acter that they had not previously played? — I 
slxoixld have preferred them not to play at all. As far 
as the playing of “ No Surrendex-,” I would much 
rather they did not play it, but I do not x-ecognise that, 
however, as a party tune. 

5170. There is something about it that would make 
you think it better not to have it played ? — It is iden- 
tified with the Siege — that is all. 

5171. On the 20th of July, doing all yoxx could, you 
were unable to prevent this attack on the Hall ; on the 
occasion of this px-ocession, doing all yoxx could, and 
doing it in the fulfilment of a solemn promise, on the 
faith of which you got liberty to go out through the 
streets, you could not do it either? — There was no 
breach of faith by the Appx-entice Boys on the 12th of 
August. It was that bx-ought me into Coxxx-t — to 
correct a passing statement of Mr. M'Carter, whom T 
believe to be honest and sincere, that there was a 
breach of faith. There was no bx-each of the engage- 
ment made, except on the wall by a band belonging to 
the city. There was no infringement by the Appren- 
tice Boys. 

5172. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — He stated that 
he was not in town that day, and then Mr. M'Laughlin 
asked him did he read it in the papers or hear it stated 
that certain things were done, and he said he did ? — 
What I remax-ked was about the flags, because flags 
were down in the programme. I will furnish you 
with a copy of the progx-amme if you think it neces- 
sai-y. I pledged myself as to firing of guns, but indi- 
vidual acts I had no power over, and disclaimed them 
as a public act. 

5173. Mr. M‘iaughlin. — I think you stated, in an- 
swer to a question from the Comnxissioners, that you 
considered, in the present state of the law, the ordinary 
px-oceedings of the 18th of December and 12th of 
August pex-fectly legal ? — I do. 

5174. And, if the proclamation were removed, you 
would also consider the firing of the guns ? — I would. 

5175. And, if the proclamation were removed, you 
would also consider legal the marching in procession 
with crimson banners ? — Yes. 

5176. Not orange?— No; not orange. 

5177. Crimson banners and bannerets with “No 
Surx-ender ” and all that, and firing on the wall, and 
marc hin g through the town in that way with music — 
you would consider all that perfectly legal ? — Yes, I 
would, because we have tested the law on two separate 
occasions. 

5178. Now, would you alter yoxxr mind, sixpposing 
the time played by the band of the pex-fectly legal pro- 
cession that I have been supposing was “No Surrender”? 
— Oh, I should think this and I would do this — so as 
the principle of the celebration was px-eserved. If ex- 
ceptional circumstances required a slight suppx-ession 
of any of its details, or if the magistx-aey x-equested a 
certain amount, in certain contingent circumstances, to 
be dispensed with, I should be ready, and so, I am 
sure, would the Apprentice Boys be ready, to meet them 
to the xxtmost of their power, provided the principle of 
the celebration was still maintained — to do all in our 
power to prevent a breach of the peace. 

5179. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — But as “ No 

Surx-ender ” is looked upon in other places as a party 
tune ? — I would abandon it at once. 

5180. Though you would not call it offensive, if the 
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Eighth Day. magistrates thought so you would give it up ? — Yes, 
Auqust 26 ^ wou ld. 

' — ’ ’ 5181. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — You think these proces- 

Mr John Guy sions should continue, notwithstanding the state of 
Ferguson. feeling outside the gates — going on in that legal way ? 

— I do ; I see no reason why they should he abolished. 
I tell you I do consider the Party Processions Act an 
invasion of the liberty of the subject. I think every 
class of people have a right to celebrate. 

5182. You disregard it now in order to celebrate 

? — There was another matter on which you put 

a 'wrong meaning. It was on the occasion of the ex- 
amination of Mr. John O’Neill. You overheard me 
when he was giving evidence about the crowd trying 
to come through Bishop’s-gate ; I said to Mr. Rea 
beside me, “ I wish they had come,” and you took it 
in a wrong sense. 

5183. Yes, as if it was used as a threat ? — Yes. 

5184. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What was it? — 
On the evening of the celebration I had an interview 
with Mr. O’Donnell about the firing of a gun, and he 
said that all had passed off well with that single excep- 
tion, and that he was afraid that it would create a spirit 
of retaliation on the part of the other party, and I said I 
thought not; and he said that the Hibernia band 
would come in, and I said I wished they did come, 
that I would guarantee that there would be no opposi- 
tion to them. I agree with Mr. Gregg in his evidence. 

5185. Mr. M‘Langhlin. — Then, so far as you can, 
you will have the usual celebration on the next 18 th of 
December ? — I will not answer that question exactly, 
but I will tell you what I will answer unhesitatingly. 
There is a far stronger determination to maintain these 
celebrations now, since the evidence of Mr. M‘Cafferty, 
than there ever was. I know this feeling is very strong, 
that these celebrations, if they are to be put down, are 
not to be put down by an armed organization, and I 
think the Derry spirit would be absent otherwise. I 
think we ought to be protected. 

5186. You think, that so long as the procession is 
legal, the authorities should protect it ? — I believe they 
should; and I believe they should protect anything 
legal. 

5187. Do you believe that the authorities should 
protect you on the 18th of December next? — They 
should. 

5188. Although, with reference to the evidence of 
Mr. M'Cafferty, there exists a stronger determination 
than previously existed to put it down by force? — I 
believe that is the feeling of the Protestants of Derry. 
It is not an unnatural feeling when you read of 700 or 
800 revolvers, and 5,000 organized men. I think we are 
not just exactly the class of people to be put down. I 
think that is calculated to increase the excitement, and 
that there has been a great increase of excitement. 

5189. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I think you 
and a great many would be fired with the notion that 
“We won’t be put down in this way,” and “We won’t 
be afraid of them;” but supposing you, as a sensible 
man, attached any belief or credit to what is stated by 
Mr. M'Cafferty, and apprehended that there would be 
an armed opposition to it, do you think it would be 
worth celebrating such an event to have more civil 
strife between persons who are not natural- bom enemies 
one to the other, between fellow-Christians living in 
one city — do you think it would be worth while 
celebrating such an event, no matter if it were the 
greatest in Europe? — Well, if it were legal I would 
not be a party to consenting to an abandonment of the 
celebrations. 

5190. No matter what the consequences? — Well, I 
think the authorities are the parties who should protect 
us. Then, no matter how innocent a thing it is in 
itself, or the contrary, people are not to take the law 
into their own hands and crush it by force. But I 
will candidly tell you that I feel that the Apprentice 
Boys will not surrender the celebrations ; they may 
modify them to some extent, but still, especially after 
the evidence that has been given, I believe they will 
not give them up. 



5191. What would be the consequence if, on the 
next 18th of December, the authorities did not inter- 
fere, if there was no military or constabidary force here 
(your celebrations may be a great source of gratification 
to you and others, but yet the authorities of the country 
are not bound to maintain them, at least one does 
not see any moral responsibility thrown on them to 
incur so much expense — if it was nothing further than 
an illustration) ; supposing now that the authoiities 
said on the next 18th of December, “We shall have 
no constabulary force here ; we shall not interfere ; 
celebrate your event as you have been used to hitherto;” 
and if you thought then that there was any truth in 
what was stated by Mr. M'Cafferty, what would you 
think would be the natural consequence ? — I would go 
on with the celebration. 

5192. Suppose you did, what would be the conse- 
quence ? — I would keep it in such a way — I would 
leave out of it anything that would be calculated 
to give offence ; I would dispense with the playing of 
tunes, or going, outside the walls. 

5193. Do you think there would be any armed op- 
position ? — I do not. 

5194. Then it comes round to this, that you attach 
no importance to what is stated by Mr. M‘Cafferty 
and other witnesses ? — I believe it is slightly exag- 
gerated. 

5195. And, if you believed that there would be armed 
opposition, and that shots would ensue in consequence 
of it, would you then persist in it? — I cannot say. 
The parties that I act with are parties that generally 
act and think for themselves. I only exercise a certain 
amount of legitimate influence with them, but it is by 
the vote that all these things are determined ; and if I 
might state candidly my opinion, I believe that the 
opinion of two-thirds of the Protestant population of 
Derry would be, “ Do not abandon the celebration.” 

5196. But, supposing the 12th of August came 
round, and that that event was being celebrated, and 
that those who were engaged in the celebration were 
encountered by armed opposition, and that a conflict 
with deadly weapons ensued between the two parties, 
and that two of your men were left dead on the wall 
after that conflict, and two of the opposite side, and 
that you came over the dead bodies there, what would 
be your opinion that evening ? — My opinion would be 
that the magistrates and authoiities were to blame in 
not taking the necessary precautions. 

5197. In not talcing the necessary precautions ! 
But tell me this : — When you had looked at the men 
there, your own fellow-citizens, lying cold and stark 
and stiff on the summer evening, would not you regret 
all the days of your life that you had not exerted 
yourself that morning to prevent that celebration ? — 1 
cannot look upon it in that way at all, sir. ' I should 
regard as wholly and solely in fault those that had 
made an armed invasion upon a peaceful body of 
celebrants. 

5198. Suppose I go with you to the fullest extent 
in that, that the other parties were in fault in daring 
you ; but still — these are the consequences of this day’s 
celebration, and what wotdd your own conscience say 
to you looking at them— would you celebrate the 
18th of December following, thinking the same conse- 
quences would ensue ? — I would not ; but I would not 
recede from the position of a celebration. 

5199. I know that you would not if you thought 
that your pride and honour were involved ; but still 

? — I certainly cannot see how I should be a party 

to I am engaged in a peaceful celebration of an 

event celebrated for the last 120 years ; we are doing 
this thing which we have always done; these people 
taking the law into their own hands come as an 
organized armed mob on a party without arms, and in 
the exercise of what is undoubtedly a legal right, and 
the celebration would rest on that. 

5200. But do you think that if you could have pre- 
vented the celebration yourself, you would feel in your 
own conscience exempt from all blame? — I should feel 
an amount of responsibility; but there are certain 
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positions that a man is to take because there are great- 
principles of liberty involved in them. 

5201. And do you think that your principle is so 
much at stake that you are free to celebrate it, no 
matter what the loss of life may be"! — I think there 
are greater matters at stake than that, because I think 
that if everything is yielded, even the right to meet 
and celebrate an event, other demands •will have to be 
met — perhaps the wall itself taken down shortly or 
Walker’s Pillar. 

5202. Mr. McLaughlin. — Did you ever hear that 
suggested ? — I say that with this yielding to everything 
every little demand is made afresh. 

5203. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — Y ou say now 
that as long as it is legal you and the Apprentice Boys 
look to the protection of the Government? — We do; 
but we consider that the force of police brought here 
on recent occasions were not at all required. There 
was nothing in our experience to require it. 

5204. You assume that the law will be carried out 
by the Government ; but suppose, as my friend put it 
to you, that you were apprised that no police would be 
here at all, would you think it more advisable not to 
hold that demonstration, and to appeal then to the 
constituted authorities ? — I do not know what action 
would be taken by the body, but I believe they would 
hold the celebration as usual. They have done it 
without any police force here. 

5205. Is it or is it not your opinion, that it would be 
more advisable, in all and every part of this country, 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, to put down 
demonstrations of every kind? — I think that the 
demonstrations being held at present in the South of 
Ireland are most distasteful to the loyal population in 
the North. 

5206. Then do you not think it advisable to put 
down demonstrations of every kind, which may give 
offence, or do give offence, to other people? — No; I think 
that every, party should have the right to celebrate 
their anniversaries under certain restrictions, so that 

there should be nothing offensive to other parties 

that both Catholics and Protestants should have a 
perfect right. I do not think that the Party Proces- 
sions Act would be tolerated in any other country but 
Ireland. 

5207. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You said pro- 
vided that there should be nothing offensive to other 
parties ? — No ; I said provided that no insult was offered. 
I believe that if a person utters an offensive shout or 
plays an offensive air that that is wrong — or yelling or 
groaning at persons of a different political opinion ; 
because those are things in a procession calculated to 
make it offensive. 

5208. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Y ou stated that 
you yourself took the precaution of getting a resolution 
passed against band playing in the street? — I did. 

5209. You think it would be right to put that 
down ? — I will tell you why. Here is a book of the 
rules and regulations of the Apprentice Boys, and the 
celebration is only on two days [hands in book of rules 
and regulations]. 

5210. There is another matter to which I wish to 

ask your attention. You have already stated to-day 
here that you came to answer any questions that we 
might think right to put to you. I do not know 
whether you are aware that it was stated here that 
some time in the course of last year you made a per- 
sonal threat yourself with regard to ? — Shooting ? 

5211. With regard to shooting, I believe? — I 

5212. I want to know if you did that and if you 
wish to give any explanation about it? — Well I do 
not know; I cannot at all tax my memory with having 
made use of that expression. I have repeatedly gone 
into Mr. Hempton’s shop to buy my illustrated London 
paper, and we have had a great deal of talk about 
many subjects, a great deal of what is vulgarly 
called chaffing ; but to the best of my memory I did not 
say that, and I do not know there is any of my 
Catholic fellow-citizens who would at all tax me with 

D 



such a thing. I recollect on one occasion I had a con- 
versation with Mr. M'Cafferty in Mr. Hempton’s shop, 
and Mr. Hempton was present — on the occasion of 
the riots in 1868. It was all about a covered car that 
had been stopped at night in Foyle-street by some of 
the Dowse party. Mr. M'Cafferty said he was glad he 
happened to be there, because Lord Claude was in the 
car with Mr. John Munn, since deceased, and he was 
very happy to be present to prevent him being annoyed. 
I asked what right had they to stop a covered car at 
midnight in the street with a body of roughs. He 
said they had a perfect right, and I said they had no 
right, and I said that a man was entitled to shoot 
another who should stop him under such circum- 
stances, with a revolver ; and he said that I had no 
right to make use of such an expression as that ; and I 
said that when a party stopped a car at midnight it 
might be lawfully assumed that personal violence or 
robbery was intended. That is all I ever remember 
having occurred in Mr. Hempton’s shop. But I 
remember conversations having occurred between Mr. 
Hempton and myself, when I went in for the paper, 
about the election, and the constabulary — I had always 
kept on friendly terms with Mr. Hempton — and we 
talked about growing tobacco. 

5213. But the statement made was that you said 
that in a certain event the Apprentice Boys would 
shoot down the Catholic electors? — Well, I do not 
remember having made use of the expression. 

5214. Mr. M‘Laugldin. — Will you say you did not? 
— I do not believe that I could be capable of making 
use of such an expression — so gross. 

5215. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you say 
any such thing seriously ? — No — never. 

5216. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was there such 
a thing contemplated? — Never; I should be content to 
take the most solemn oath as to that. 

5217. Mr. M l Laughlin. — Let Mr. Hempton say 

what he says he said ? — I am positively certain 

that I made use of no such expression as what was 
attributed to me. 

5218. You had no such intention ? — I made use of 
no such expression as what is attributed to me. There 
may have been something capable of being twisted ; 
but I never made use of such an expression as that. 

5219. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did ever any 
such thing enter into your contemplation ? — Never, so 
help me God. 

5220. Or the Apprentice Boys’, to your knowledge ? 
— Never ; they had no means of doing it. I attri- 
bute the excitement that has occurred to the elections, 
and not to the celebrations. There has been no 
inquiry at all as to those occurrences that took place 
on the 2nd of November, nor the riot which resulted 
in the loss of life, and I think I am in a position to 
throw some light upon those matters. There is some- 
thing in regard to the gun-room, and the loaded 
cannon, and the state of affairs there, that I am quite 
competent to speak to you about, and also in r - egard to 
the night of the riot, when I was thirty feet in front 
of the men shot, when I saw the constabulary firing 
— not as constabulary. I could not identify them, but 
I saw the flash of the guns. 

5221. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — About that 
night, and about those guns, will you tell us what oc- 
curred ? — The evening of the election — I want to state 
in justice to the party with which I am connected — on 
the evening of the election, when Lord Claude’s pros- 
pects of success had altogether vanished, about four 
o’clock in the evening, at the committee-rooms, he 
asked me to use my influence with the parties who were 
friendly to him, and the working classes, to retire to 
their homes. He said he was most anxious that nothing 
in the shape of violence should occur. There were 
four or five hundred sympathisers with his party 
that I took down a lane to the rere of the Impe- 
rial, to this gun-room ; and I suppose you know it was 
used partly as a gun-room ; it was formerly a coach 
factory ; and I took this party down there and dis- 
missed them, and begged of them to return home, 
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stating that an express injunction was laid on me by 
Lord Claude Hamilton to that effect ; and there was a 
crowd or procession with tar-barrels came up Bishop- 
street, opposite the Imperial. 

5222. Are you speaking of the night of the election? 
— Of the night of the election. I was standing on 
the steps of the Imperial Hotel, and one of the stones 
fired from that crowd as they passed struck me. I 
addressed the crowd in front of the hotel, who were 
very much excited from the crowd passing, and begged 
them to go home. 

5223. Mr. McLaughlin.— The hotel was Lord 
'Claude’s committee-room ? — Yes ; I asked them to go 
home, and the tar-barrels passed, and some very 
excited individuals cried out, would that be allowed, 
or something of that sort. However, I and some 
other gentlemen asked them to go home, at the re- 
quest of the defeated candidate ; and at this time I 
had dismissed this party from the gun-room and re- 
turned to my own house, and was sitting at tea with 
my wife and family, when my house was smashed in, 
and a tar-barrel was thrown into the hall. The 
hall-door was smashed in ; the panels were smashed 

5224. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you mean a 
lighted tar-barrel ? — A lighted tar-barrel. I had gone 
home very muchfatigued after the day. Iliveat9, Queen- 
street, immediately opposite Mr. Hogg’s factory. I came 
out, and, in consequence of what happened, there was 
a guard of police came down, and I went up to the 
Cathedral, where was a party of very respectable people, 
with the two churchwardens, guarding the tower 
of the church, and I then went to the gun-room, and 
was informed that there was an attack made upon it, 
and a great deal of glass broken by stones, thrown by 
this procession with tar-barrels, on the wall. If they 
got at the guns, they could easily have run them out 
into the street. There was a great deal of excitement 
at the gun-room that evening, and I was myself a good 
deal excited by the progress of events and the fatigue 
I had undergone that night, and I remember clearing 
that room out, and I remember there were drunken 
individuals in it — some of the tag-rag that always 
follow in the wake of an election, wanting money and 
drink — and I was disgusted with some of them, and 
took some of them by the neck and flung them 
out of the room. Some quiet people who were pre- 
sent said that they did apprehend a recurrence of 
the attack, and I made a representation to Captain 
Stafford, that a sufficient force of police should be put 
upon those rooms, and I would have the rooms cleared 
out, and they were cleared out ; and I am prepared to 
state unhesitatingly that there were no guns loaded on 
that occasion. ■ I know it for the very best of reasons, 
that I tested them afterwards. 

5225. Do you mean the same evening? — The same 
evening. I put the rammers into three or four guns 
that were mounted. There were fourteen or fifteen 
guns in the place, and there was barely room for them, 
and there were three or four of them in a mounted 
position ; and those are the guns referred to ; and there 
was a number of brickbats in the room, and a number 
of pieces of crockery in the room. I remember that 
distinctly ; and I remember that several of the brick- 
bats were gathered up in the windows, and put there 
to repel those outside ; and they had more faith in 
them than in the guns. 

5226. On the next night were you in town at all? 
— On the next night, Saturday evening, after the de- 
claration of the poll, there was a scene in the court- 
house here, and some of Lord Claude’s supporters were 
thrown at and badly used by the mob, and I was 
myself attacked, and escaped through the kindness of 
political opponents. On that evening a large crowd 
attacked the gun-room again, and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the police succeeded in preserving 
them ; and at thetimetheattackwasmade I was engaged 
in giving some money to some parties engaged in the elec- 
tion, and word was brought to me by a party on whom 
I could place implicit reliance, that the gun-room was 



again attacked, and on that evening, after I had settled 
my financial affairs, I went up, and I found that in 
Society-street the windows of the Protestant residents 
had been broken, while the Roman Catholic houses 
were not touched. Our room had been attacked, but 
there was very little glass in it to smash, and the 
panes were broken, and we had them barricaded up. 
Under those circumstances, I got some people that 
I could have some dependence on, that were neither 
drunk nor wanting in intelligence or moderation, and 
made arrangements with them to remain in the room 
that night, and take what precautions were necessary for 
the defence of the place. As to whether they loaded 
the guns or not I cannot say, but I say this, that there 
were seven or eight people of a quiet, determined dis- 
position, that could be depended on, placed there in 
the possession of the rooms during the night, with in- 
structions from metoallow no fellows in there who were 
drunk ; and I can mention the names, if you please, 
because the names of the parties that were there are a 
sufficient guarantee that they would not do any overt 
act except in self-defence. On Sunday evening, after 
returning from Church, coming up through Waterloo- 
place again to the town, I saw a body -in military 
array, who came up through the city ; they were sup- 
porters of Mr. Dowse, and they turned and they came 
up through the streets and paraded through them, 
three or four deep ; and I went to look for the stipen- 
diary magistrate, Captain Slack, but I missed him, 
and came down to where Head- Constable Bailey I 
was told was, in Mr. Warnock’s ; and at this time 
this body, led by a man who was convicted for it, and 
suffered two months’ imprisonment, came down 
Society-street towards the gun-room. There was no 
excitement in the street, nor one of our party in the 
room at the time. When I was going to Bailey the re- 
spectable Roman Catholics were running past, and they 
shouted — “Hurry, get the constabulary, or you will 
be too late ; they are getting the cannon out into the 
street.” I went up, and the constabulary, under 
Captain Stafford, arrived, and were placed facing the 
mob ; the ringleader was arrested ; one constable, I am 
sure, got a severe wound. It was with great difficulty 
Captain Stafford got the mob thrown back out of that 
street, and, at my request, he put a sufficient force on 
to guard the room. Now that is the history of the 
affair, and I think it right to say that our room was 
attacked on three several occasions. Now, as to the 
9th of February, it was correctly stated by some 
witness that a determination had been expressed by 
the inhabitants inside the town, that if that procession 
came in they would defend themselves. I told the 
late Mayor so. 

5227. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — By the inhabitants inside 
the walls, do you mean the Apprentice Boys ? — The 
inhabitants— the Apprentice Boys if you like. I told 
the Mayor they would protect the gun-room — would 
protect their property. 

5228. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — The idea of calling the 
Apprentice Boys the inhabitants inside the town, 
when there are a large number of Roman Catholics 
inside the wall, is really too good ? — The Apprentice 
Boys are a portion of the inhabitants. 

But they are not all the inhabitants. 

5229. Mr. Commissioner Exham (to witness). — No 
matter. Do you say on the 9th of February you ap- 
prehended another attack on the gun-room ? — We were 
attacked, as I said, on three several occasions. 

5230. But you say you informed the Mayor of that 
attack ? — I did, the night before. 

5231. And measures were taken to prevent the 
procession coming in — constabulary were placed on 
the gate ? — Yes. They did not come in that night. 

5232. Mr. Commissioner Murphy, — We need not 
go into further particulars as to that. Come now 
to the 28th of April. Were shots fired that night 
in the street ? — There were. 

5233. Were the shots fired before the policemen 
fired ? — I heard not where the policemen were. The 
shots that I heard fired were in Society-street, after 
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eight o’clock in the evening. I was in my office, when 
I saw what is called the Fenian Band — the Hiber- 
nia Flute Band come up, followed by a crowd. I 
should tell you that in the early part of the day the 
Apprentice Boys fired a salute of honour on the 
arrival of the Prince, as he passed through Bishop- 
street. He had come down from the railway by 
Abercorn-road. Intelligence was brought to them on 
the 'Wall that there was a party at the railway sta- 
tion with a flag with a harp without a crown, and a 
number of the Apprentice Boys instantly refused to 
fire the guns. They stated their dislike to be em- 
ployed that way. They would sooner be an escort, 
or continue with the Prince, and preferred to get off 
firing the salute. At my request I got them, some- 
what reluctantly, to come back, stand by the guns, 
and fire the salute ; and accordingly the royal salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired when he entered the Corpor- 
ation Hall, and after the presentation of the address 
twenty-one rounds wei'e fired. They then came down 
Bishop-street, and stopped opposite the Imperial 
Hotel, and the Tradesmen’s Band, which I don’t hold 
to be a party organization, which I don’t at all class 
with the Hibernia Band, came inside the gates. I 
believe that band is exclusively of tradesmen, but 
it has never been accused of any party proclivi- 
ties of one kind or another, nor do I believe 
that they play tunes which give offence to the 
Apprentice Boys — the Protestant party. It is 
desirable I should tell the Court about the carrying of 
this flag. A number of respectable citizens told me 
afterwards that they were almost about to tear it into 
atoms. I will not mention names, but one of the 
parties was formerly in Her Majesty’s service, and I 
believe it was on that account he said it. I was in 
my office, about eight o’clock in the evening, when 
this band, carrying the flag they had in the earlier 
part of the day, passed. Some person before that had 
told me this band was going out ; and I sent the Bri- 
tannia band some money to get a glass of ale — that is 
the fact, — and I told them to go home and take off 
their uniform, so that their going through the town 
would not create any excitement of animosity. Well, 
as I said, I was in my office, about eight o’clock, when 
this baud passed up, playing “ Patrick’s Day.” They 
came up Shipquay-street, and passed through the 
Diamond, where there was a large crowd (previous to 
this the town was perfectly quiet), and as they passed 
through the Diamond there were shouts for “ The Irish 
Republic." It passed up towards the Imperial Hotel. 

I saw a number of parties -with girls near the flag ; 
and knowing there was no necessity for the flag to be 
out, and feeling that perhaps some fighting would go 
on I came out. The greater portion of the crowd 
passed along and went towards the Wall, some of them 
accompanied by female friends. I was then, I believe, 
at the Wall when I heard those shots fired, which was 
the first part of the transaction. On the return of the 
band it went out of the town through Butcher’s-gate, 
and the result it left after it was excitement and riot- 
in" between that and half-past nine o’clock. I went 
up 5 at one period to the Corporation Hall, where Ser- 
geant Kennedy and a force were drawn up alongside 
the Round-room, and I asked them to come with me 
to try and avert bloodshed. One or two parties op- 
posed to me in politics and religion were present, and 
they can corroborate me if necessary. The police re- 
fused. They said they had been badly treated before, 
and they would not move without the order of a ma- 
gistrate. I went three times to the Imperial Hotel. 
The hotel-keeper peremptorily refused to take a mes- 
sage. I saw Mr. Stafford and Mr. Thompson there 
on the last occasion. Previously I had gone to the 
Wall, and I found it completely quiet. I heard party 
cries — political ones. I heard one side shouting for 
Dowse, another for Hamilton ; but I heard no cries of 
“ To Hell with the Pope." I heard exclusively poli- 
tical cries. 

5234. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — As far as you 
heard ? — As far as I heard there were no cries that 
could be identified with anything but politics. When 



I went to the Wall it was a little before eleven o’clock. Eighth day. 
It was completely quiet. There was no crowd at Av ~^ 2 t> 
Butcher’s-street at all, as far as I could understand. I ' , 

went to the Imperial Hotel again ; and seeing there Mr. John Guy 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Stafford going down towards Ferguson, 
the Corporation Hall, I went on the Wall and acted 
with Mr. Thompson and Mr. Stafford in calling the 
pax-ties off. Captain Stafford thought they had gone 
into the gun-room. Unfortunately, I myself prevented 
them going in, for the obvious reason that I did not 
want a crowd to congregate there ; but I thought of 
the guns at ten o’clock, and that there was a possibility 
of some of the parties getting them oxxt. This was 
after ten o’clock. I succeeded in getting them away, 
and they went down Society-street cheering. I came 
down the street towards the Diamond, in the rere of 
the crowd, talking with some person, as well as my 
memory sei-ves me, not connected with any pai-ty, but 
a young man in a commercial establishment. At the 
end of the Diamond, in the rere, we came to a tempo- 
i-ary halt, and I crossed the street. I had a view of 
the crowd as they turned along the foot-path, and there 
seemed to be like some people between Hagei-ty’s 
comer and the Corporation Hall. There might be a 
large or a small number ; and those that were in front 
called out, “ Put them out of it,” and there was a 
little rush of the party towards the corner. I ran 
backwards, keeping by the gutter, till I got in front 
of the crossing, where the men were shot, and imme- 
diately in front of the crowd. My object was to pre- 
vent a collision between the parties. I found no one 
in the Diamond. I would say no one except a few 
running on by the corner, but I saw no opposing 
crowd. I saw dai-k figui-es down towards the lower 
end of the Diamond. There is an iron railing con- 
nected with the Corporation Hall, and I was standing 
beside that railing peering into the Diamond, at least 
thirty feet in front of the crowd, which, in my opinion, 
never went over the crossing into the Diamond proper. 

I was in that position when the firing commenced. I 
was perfectly innocent of any intention of firing, and 
I was not at all disconcerted. I saw eight or nine 
men immediately in front ; and I saw the flashes ; 
and then I saw' two bodies lying across at Butcher- 
street, near to Hagerty’s or Donaghey’s corner, and 
another lying extended on the crossing. Instinctively 
I thought the men were dead. 

5235. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Before you heard 
that firing had you seen any flashes from the people? 

There was not. There were two or three dropping 

shots before — they came from the same direction — 
then there were six or seven shots. I could not make 
it out at all. I had not the slightest idea at the time 
that the constabulai-y were firing, and when I turned 
round and looked I saw the bodies lying on the ground. 

5236. I would wish now to ask you a question 
about the local force. Is it the fact that the local 
force have acted as the vanguard of Apprentice Boys’ 
processions? — Never. I never saw them as the van- 
guard. They have acted, on various occasions, in the 
presei'vation of order as they should do. 

5237. Have the constables ever walked in front of 
the procession? — I remember some six or seven years 
a"o, when there was a great crowd, some of the con- 
stables were in front of the procession, clearing the 
people out of the way. 

5238. They were not protecting it? — They were 
there mereljfln the exercise of their duty. 

5239. Mr. M‘Laughlin.—hi all these transactions, 
you have volunteered to tell us about, it has happened 
that you were there?— I was. I am speaking from 
my own personal knowledge. 

5240. You say when you heard the shots in the 
Diamond you were not disconcerted? — I was not. I 
did not think it was the constabulary. I did not think 
till the firing began. What I mean to say is this— I 
was not personally disconcei-ted. I did not think that 
the shots— that there was danger I would be shot 
myself. 

5241. Then, shots fired that way were so usual 
from your experience of the last six months that they 
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eighth Pat, did not disconcert you in any way ?— They might if I 5260. You put the rammer into the guns to see 
August 26. was in the party. whether they were loaded or not 1 ?— I did. 

— 5242. You were thirty feet in front of the crowd ? — 5261. Why did you do that 1 ? — I thought it was a 

Mr John Guy I was twenty or thirty feet from the crossing where the precaution to do it, because I was not always in the 
men were killed. room during the time, and I will not conceal that 

5243. In front of the advancing crowd? — At the some very hot people were for charging the cannon, 
time of the firing I cannot describe my sensations. and I got the room clear of all those excitable indivi- 

5244. Would you think it a great delusion that peo- duals — people, the majority of whom were not con- 
pie, who do not know the real facts, should think you nected with the body at all — people with whom I had 
were there as something in the nature of a leader ? — I nothing to do, and whom I put out of the room for 
was not in front of the party on their approach to the they were a disgrace to any society — the hangers-on 
street ; but in the rere, and until the cry was raised — at every contested election. 

“Putthemoutofthat,boys,”Ididnotcometothefront; Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — W e have had evi- 
when that was said I ran to the front of the crossing. dence of these particular facts before, and really the 

5245. Is it not the fact that you are one of the evidence given by Mr. Ferguson now is only in ex- 
securities for Barker ? — I am. planation of his own conduct, to show he had nothing 

5246. Is it not the fact that you had charge, to a to do with the loading of the cannon, and that he does 
great extent, if not exclusively, of the prosecution in not believe they ever were loaded at all. 

which Mr. Rea appeared for Moncrieff at the Mayor’s 5262. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — -I would think it impor- 
office? — For the first three or four days; during the tant to ask the witness whether all the cannon were 
whole of the rest of the time the expenses of the inves- on the same floor in the coach factory ? — I think they 
tigation were paid out of a fund of which I was trustee, were. 

5247. Now, with respect to these drunken and ill- 5263. At all times during the excitement of the elec- 

conducted men that were with the cannon — they were tion ? — I should say that none of them were up stairs, 
there ? — I called them out, and they came out ; they had 5264. Do you believe they were ? — I don’t believe 

no more to do with the Apprentice Boys than you have, they were. 

5248. But, at all events, they were drunken men? 5265. Did you hear it stated publicly that the 

It was just on the night of the election — there were upper room was shored up, the house weak and old, 
drunken loafing fellows following me through the town and that the meetings of the street committees were 
in every direction. held in the two upper floors, and that guns were 

5249. You had charge of the financial matters ? — there too? — No. I was often on the upper floor, 
I was not so financially engaged as Mr. M'Caffertv. and I never saw guns there. 

5250. You had a good deal to do with the election ? 5266. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Y ou did not 

— I had, but I did not consider myself in the light of direct them to be taken there ?— No. 

an agent. I acted from principle ; not for pay. 5267. Nor did you see them? — No. It would be 

5251. From mere love and affection and for the love nearly impossible to take them up or down the stairs, 
of the thing? — "Well, from principle, and personal the place is in such a wretched state. 

attachment to the candidate. 5268. It is right, I should say, with respect to 

5252. The Bog-side party could easily, you think, one matter that was in issue before us, namely, 
get down the street and run out the guns ? — No doubt, the part you took in the transactions on the night 
very quickly, and we were very glad to get protection, referred to. Mr. Stafford and the constable stated 

5253. But those inside the room could run them that you aided them in the preservation of the public 

out just as quickly ? — They could ; but when run out peace, and I must say your coming forward your- 
they would meet a blank dead entrance-wall within six self and making the explanations which you have 
or eight feet. made confirm that statement in the fullest manner, 

5254. Suppose they were run out within a perch of and we are very glad to find that you had no part 
the dead curtain wall? — Well, suppose they were. either in the firing of the pistols in the street or 

5255. Would they not be near the front of the city the loading of the cannon, which, if it was a fact, 

wall ? — I think you want a little engineering turn — is certainly a very alarming proceeding ? I certainly 

that is to say, if they brought them out of the door had no idea at all that these guns were ever loaded 
and fired them in that position ; why, they would have in that room. 

killed themselves— that is all they could do. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I think it is only 

5256. Pardon me. If brought out and turned any fair to say that, as Mr. Ferguson is the commander of 

way you like, could they not be made in one direction the Apprentice Boys’ party. But as to the acts they 
to command Butcher’s-gate and the other way did— certainly some of the acts deposed to would I 
Bishop’ s-gate ? — They could. hope make him think it would have been more desir- 

5257. Did not Inspector Stafford say that on the able if he had not been their commander — and 
19th of February the Apprentice Boys’ party in whether for the future he would not disconnect 
Society-street, when the Catholics were running down himself from them. 

Bishop-street, were in such force that he had to drive Witness . — I will give you my candid opinion that I 

them back at the point of the bayonet ? — I believe never saw anything in the conduct of the Apprentice 
he is correct in that statement. Boys that would make me at all anxious to dissolve 

5258. Were you there at that time ? — I happened my connexion with them, but veiy much to be proud 
to be unwell immediately at the time that occurrence of. I think there is not a better conducted and more 
took place, but I may tell you that the Apprentice moral set of men in similar societies, or in the 
Boys, or a portion of them, thought they were very world. 

badly treated by the police. The expression some of 5269. Mr. M'Laugldin . — Is it not the fact that there 
them made use of to me was that they were charged are many persons who wish their sons or relatives had 
with the bayonet, by Captain Stafford, at the very never seen the society, from the facilities for getting 

time they were going up to prevent the police being drink, being out late at night ? — No doubt there 

murdered at Bishop’s-gate. There was an attack have been parties connected with the Apprentice Boys 
made by the procession on the police, and they sus- who kept open houses for young men of tender years, 
tained very bad usage. Men came running to brought them into places and gave them whiskey. I 
Society-street saying that the police were beaten back believe it is notorious that such things have been done, 
and attacked by the Bog-side mob, and the Apprentice but that does not apply to all. I have known a young 
Boys, or some of them in Society-street, ran up to man’s father to come to me and ask me to keep his 
save the police, and were charged by them. son from the meetings, but I never saw him at the 

5259. The Apprentice Boys suddenly appeared in meeting, but there were years ago certain parties con- 

the room, they not being there before ? — They were nected with the body who made a practice of keeping 
in the room. As I said before, I told the Mayor those young men at their houses and giving them 
before that I anticipated an attack. whiskey, and that, no doubt, was most reprehensible. 
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Eighth Day. 



5270. You are a magistrate of this city, and have 
been so for some time 1 — I am, for some months 
past. 

5271. You have resided for a long time here I be- 
lieve ? — For about forty years. 

5272. And I suppose had many opportunities of 
knowing the state of feeling among the different per- 
sons residing in the city ? — To a certain extent I have. 
I am a close man of business, and I attend to my 
business. 

5273. You have heard a good deal of the evidence 
given here ? — I read a good deal of it, and I heard a 
portion of it. 

5274. Having heard the evidence then, or read it, 
and forming an opinion upon it, as a gentlemen of 
experience in the city, who, I am sure, is anxious for 
the peace and well-being of the city, and that the 
members of all different communities should, as far as 
possible, live in harmony the one with the other, 
what is your opinion with reference to the continu- 
ance or discontinuance of those processions — in the 
first place, do you think they give offence to the Roman 
Catholic people ? — I have no doubt that the Roman 
Catholic population do take offence at them. 

5275. Do take offence ? — Yes ; and I think it would 
be a great matter for the town if these celebrations 
were put an end to. 

5276. And of course the celebrations at the other 



and Mr. Hempton preferred a charge against another ” g " s 
man for firing stones through his window. This man William 
that was brought before us did not seem to have taken '-Thompson, 
any part in the offence, and what we blamed the con- esq '’ J P ‘ 
stables for was not arresting the man who threw the 
stones. The fact was, the man who did throw the 
stones ran away, and the constables arrested a man 
that was standing by his side. Mr. Hempton said 
this man was in company with the other, but he gave 
no positive proof, and we thought it would be rash in 
us to treat the man, who was merely standing quietly 
by the side of the other, as if he was the person who 
was guilty. 

5284. Mr. Commissioner Mukphy. — That is what I 
thought myself. You could not say that the case was 
proved sufficiently clear to warrant you in sending it 
before a jury in a box. However, Mr. Hempton went 
further, and said that the constable was censured by 
the magistrates ; but now, when the facts are detailed 
to us, it bears a different complexion — that what you 
censured them for was for not arresting the proper 
person? — Exactly, for not taking the proper person, 
and arresting a man who was merely standing in the 
Diamond. The man who threw the stones escaped, 
and this man did nothing. 

5285. You are a Conservative in politics, I believe ? 

— I am. 

5286. And Sir Edward Reid is a Liberal in politics ? 



side too ? — I think if both parties could come to an 
understanding in reference to their discontinuance, it 
would be the best thing that could be done. 

5277. That is for neither party to have any insult- 
ing display? — Yes; and I think that could be best 
done by the parties uniting together and arranging it, 
without an extraordinary enactment towards Derry 
at all. 

5278. Don’t you think reasoning among themselves 
would lead them to the abandonment of these displays ? 
— I think it would— these outer displays. 

5279. And you think it would be desirable to have 
this done ? — No doubt of it. 

5280. I suppose you concur in the proposition for 
the substitution of constabulary for the city force 1— 
I am myself a member of the Corporation, and that is 
a question that has been before us frequently, and we 
did consider it would be a beneficial thing to have 
done three years ago ; and I am still of opinion that 
the local force are not as efficient as they ought to be, 
and if we had a proper arrangement with Government, 
to give us the constabulary at a moderate cost, I think 
it would be of great advantage to the city. 

5281. So far as the local force are concerned are they 
as efficient as they ought to be, as an organization who 
are not aimed or properly trained ? — They are not ; 
but, so far as the discharge of the duty coming under 
their particular line is concerned, such as watching the 
town and preventing burglaries and larcenies, they 
have been effective, I believe, and have done their 
duty as well as they could. 

5282. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I think that a 
very satisfactory opinion to have expressed of the 
police. 

5283. Witness. — I was just going to refer to a state- 
ment made at the beginning of the proceedings by Mr. 
Hempton, where he charged the magistrates with 
partiality. My opinion is, from the time I first took 
my seat on the bench up to the present, I never saw 
anything but the greatest care evinced by the magis- 
trates, in the investigation of cases, to discover, if 
possible, who was to blame, and which were the guilty 
parties. I don’t suppose that every decision they 
pronounced gave satisfaction to all parties. I suppose, 
in the highest Court of Law in the land that would not 
be the case, for the defeated party is generally fond of 
finding fault. Mr. Hempton complains particularly 
of the Lord Mayor and myself, for having found fault 
with two constables for arresting a man. The facts 
are these : — A man was brought before the magistrates, 



— I believe he is. 

5287. And Mr. Tillie is also. a Liberal ? — He is also 
a Liberal. 

5288. He gave evidence concurring with yours as to 
the anxiety of the magistrates so far as they can to do 
their duty ; but with reference to the impression being 
abroad that the magistrates are not impartial, do you 
think there is such a widespread feeling as he heard of ? 
— I never heard of it until in this Court, and I think 
the magistrates are done a great injustice to. I believe, 
than the magistrates in Deny, in the discharge of their 
judicial functions, none could be more impartial. I 
never heard the contrary even hinted at. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Of course we could not 
help the evidence being given ; but we are now giving 
the magistrates every opportunity of clearing them- 
selves. 

Witness. — I think it is a very serious charge, and I 
think it important that the magistrates, above all others, 
should be kept above suspicion, otheiwise, I think it 
would leave a very bad impression in the country. An- 
other case mentioned by M r . Hempton was that where 
a man was fined 10s. for striking him. I was not 
on the bench on that occasion. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The fact was proved, 
and the magistrates convicted and fined him 10s. ; 
and the only question is whether they should have 
imposed a larger fine, or sent him to prison -without 
the option of a fine ; of course we look at the thousand 
tilings that must operate with magistrates. In the 
first place, if a man’s parents are respectable, and 
he has never been brought up before, they may not 
like to send him to gaol for the first offence, and 
would rather inflict a fine, and perhaps they considered 
a fine of 10s. sufficient. There are a thousand and one 
tilings of that nature that must operate on the minds 
of magistrates. But with respect to the case of Barker, 
who was admitted to bail on the production of the 
information, it appears that the man was not charged 
with wilful murder at all ; and I think it was a case 
in which one magistrate might fairly think it was a 
case for bail, and another that it was not. 

Witness. — It was just such a case, and there was a 
difference amongst the magistrates. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And you thought it was 
a case for bail ?— I did ; and Her Majesty’s Government 
thought the same, for the man is out yet. 

5289. And you allowed him out on bail ? — We did ; 
on solvent bail. 

5290. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you think, 
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considering the state of things, and the bitter party 
feeling prevailing undoubtedly among certain parties 
in this city and borough, that, in cases having a poli- 
tical character or aspect, a stipendiary magistrate 
should be allowed to act alone. I mean that the other 
magistrates, as Mr. Tillie said, would prefer he should 
act by himself in such cases, and that that would be 
more satisfactory to the magistrates for a short time ? 
— That the stipendiary should decide solely ? 

5291. Yes ; supposing you were on the bench and a 
case of that kind arose, that you would allow him to act 
by himself ? — W ell, I do not know. In any case where 
I acted with Mr. O’Donnell, the stipendiary magis- 
trate, we got on very pleasantly together. He has 
given us great assistance, and it is a great thing that 
we had it ; but I am not prepared to say that we would 
leave these cases entirely to him. Of course we would 
rather have his assistance on these occasions, for it is 
valuable at all times. There is another matter I would 
take the liberty of referring to and giving my opinion 
upon, namely, that Roman Catholics say they are not 
believed on their oaths so readily as the Protestants. 
I can speak for myself on that point, that from the 
time I was twenty years of age I have treated the 
Roman Catholic the same as the other, and have 
always treated their oaths with equal respect since I 
became a magistrate. I would make no difference 
between theirs and any other man's, and I would be- 
lieve the one just as implicitly as the other. 

5292. Mr. Commissioner Muiifiiy. — Whatever 
credibility could be attached to one man more than 
another, it is not his religion you would inquire into 
as the cause for believing him ? — Decidedly not. 

5293. And all the other magistrates are of the same 
opinion ? — I believe them to be. They have not any 
feeling against their Catholic fellow-citizens at all. 

5294. Were you at the meeting on the 12th of 
August? — I was, and it was there decided that if the 
programme submitted was earned out there should be 
no interference at all. 

5295. It was understood there was a large force of 
constabulary and military at hand ? — Yes, there were 
170 constabulary and some military in readiness, lest 
anything should occur. 

5296. And the carrying out of the arrangements 
then entered into was entrusted by the borough ma- 
gistrates to the Mayor and Captain Coote, r.m., and 
Mr. O’Donnell, R.m. ? — Well, no. The other magis- 
trates were there too, to take charge at the different 
places in the town. I was obliged to go to Liver-pool 
myself. Mr. O’Neill was in charge of the constabu- 
lary at Butch er’s-gate, and we took every precaution 
we could for the preservation of the peace. 

5297. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — It would not be quite cor- 
rect to say that the stipendiary magistrates demanded 
control ? — I don’t think it would. I think that we 
all acted with great unanimity ; and, as far as I know, 
I never saw anything demanded on the part of Cap- 
tain Coote or Mr. O’Donnell. 

5298. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What he said 
was that the other magistrates conceded the power to 
the Mayor and Mr. O’Donnell, and Captain Coote to 
act in any emergency. As they would not have any 
other meeting they deputed to these gentlemen the 
duty of doing the best they could in case anything 
should occur? — Yes. 

5299. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That was .at the 
meeting the day before ? — Yes, 

5300. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — But the local magistrates 
had the sole power, subject to that arrangement?— 
Certainly ; there was no power taken from the local 
magistrates by the stipendiaries at all. 

5301. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Was it not de- 
cided at the meeting of the magistrates that these 
gentlemen were to cany out the arrangements agreed 
upon? — Yes. 

5302. And there was no difference of opinion on 
the subject?— -No. The magistrates were anxious for 
the preservation of the peace, and did all they could. 

5303. Mr. M'Laughlin. — See, now, I want to estab- 



lish this and place it beyond any doubt, that it would 
not be con-ect to say that the local magistrates deputed 
all the power that day to the stipendiary magistrates ? — 
No, certainly not. 

5304. Mr. Commissioner Exham ? — I did not under- 
stand that they did. 

5305. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — It is Mr. 
M‘ Carter’s evidence Mr. M‘Laughlin points to. 

5306. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What I under- 
stood was — that it was left to the two stipendiary magis- 
trates and the mayor to take measures for the next 
day ; and then in the morning, by some arrangements 
made by them, A B was at one place and C D at an- 
other ; in fact, they were all about ? — The result of the 
arrangement was that they were all scattered about. 

5307. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Do you think that if the 
local magistrates are left to themselves on the 18 th of 
December, the display will be permitted? — On the 18th 
of December last ? 

5308. No, next December. Do you think that, 
having regard to what has been sworn here, the 
local magistrates, if left to themselves, would in any 
way interfere with the display ? — I think they would 
interfere to prevent the peace of the town being dis- 
turbed. 

5309. That is, they would not interfere with the 
Apprentice Boys ? — I don’t know. The local magis- 
trates do all they can to protect the peace in every 
way. 

5310. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — W hat Mr. 
Thompson means is — that they would not take it upon 
themselves to prevent them. I think it would be a 
great risk of life if they did ? — It would be a risk of 
life. The magistrates do all in their power to preserve 
the peace. 

5311. M‘Iavghlin. — You say it would be a risk of 
life if they did ? — It might. 

5312. That would not arise from the Catholics, but 
from the magistrates’ attempt to put down the dis- 
plays ? — Yes. 

5313. And you think they would be resisted with 
force ? — They might. 

5314. I suppose you heard Mr. Ferguson examined 
about putting them down? — I was in Court then. 

5315. When Mr. Commissioner Murphy appealed 
to him as to what his feelings would be if a collision 
took place next December between the parties ; and 
that afterwards he went round the Wall and saw four 
of his fellow-citizens lying dead on the road : how 
would you like that ? — I would not like it at all. I 
would be very sorry to see anything of the kind, and 
I don’t think Mr. Ferguson would like it either. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What I put to him 
was — that if for a mere matter of principle he did not 
yield, and that four men were shot on the 12th of 
August next, would he the following December cele- 
brate the day, and he said he would not. I am sure 
Mr. Ferguson, no matter what he said as to determi- 
nation to uphold this principle, if he contemplated 
such a sad occurrence for the sake of an idle display, 
would not persevere. 

5316. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I think it right to put 
this question — would you, Mr. Thompson, believe the 
Roman Catholic on his oath as readily as you would 
the Protestant ? — Indeed I would. 

And I believe you when you say it. 

Witness. — There is another matter in reference to 
the police investigation and the charge of - partiality 
against the magistrates. I don’t know how that could 
be ; and I think it should be understood that Captain 
Coote was one of those who decided with the mayor. 
I was not there at the moment of the decision, but I 
thought that Mr. O’Rorke did not get an opportunity 
of producing any witnesses ; and I spoke to Captain 
Coote about it next day, and he said Mr. O’Rorke got 
an opportunity but did not accept of it. 

5317. Mr. McLaughlin. — I suppose the magistrates 
were tired out with Mr. Rea ? — I was not tired of 
him. I thought he was useful. He saved the Mayor 
and myself from Mr. O’Rorke. 
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Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I believe you are right. 
It was decided that they would not accept evidence, 
and Mr. Coote agreed with the Mayor in that decision. 

15318. Mr. M'Laughlin . — And are you in earnest 
that Mr. Rea gave you assistance 1 — He gave us a great 
deal of assistance, and protected us from the attacks of 
Mr. O’Rorke. 

5319. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — On that occa- 
sion the magistrates accepted solvent bail for the 
police, and I do not know what else could have been 
done under the circumstances ? — If we sat there till 
now we could come to no other decision. 

5320. Wherever human life is lost, prima fade the 
case is one that ought to be investigated before a jury 1 
— Certainly. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — No matter under what 



circumstances, if the fact that human life is lost be es- Eighth Day. 
tablished, the proper course is to send the case before August 26. 

a juiy for investigation, and not go into a defence be- 

fore the magistrates at all. William 

Mr. M‘Laugldin . — With great respect, I never found J s ho ™ P p° n ’ 
any blame with the magistrates for sending the case es, ‘’ ,-P ' 
for trial at all ; and I further say with reference to your 
views, and it may be also said with reference to Mr. 

Thompson’s, that the attempt to re-open the facts of 
the case was made by Mr. Rea and not by Mr. 

O’Rorke. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I believe, Mr. 

M'Loughlin, if you had been there defending the con- 
stabulary yourself, you would have told the magistrates 
you reserved your defence until it went before the 
proper tribunal for investigation. 



Dr. James M‘ Knight examined by Mr. M‘Laughlm. 



5321. You have resided in Derry for a good while 
past ? — Yes, first in ’45 for four years, and since then 
from ’54 — fifteen years neai-ly. 

5322. I believe, doctor, by profession you are a 
literary man — the editor of a newspaper 1 — I am the 
editor of a newspaper. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Oh, Doctor M'Knight 
is a gentleman well known. He is well known at the 
Irish press. 

5323. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — And in that capacity, Dr. 
M‘Knight, I believe it is part of your official business 
to be acquainted with the feelings of the public as far 
as practicable ? — I am not very much out among the 
mass of the public, but it is incidental to my business 
to know public feeling as accurately as possible. 

5324. I believe you are a newspaper editor of long 
experience ? — Yes, I believe it is about forty-two years 
since I became first connected with the press. 

5325. An d your operations at the press, so far as 
newspapers you were locally connected with, have been 
exercised all the time, first in Belfast and Derry after- 
wards ? — Yes. 

5326. I believe in politics you are a Liberal, and in 
religion a Presbyterian 1 — Yes. 

5327. Now do you think it desirable, or the reverse, 
that these local displays, no matter from what party pro- 
ceeding, should be avoided 1 — Well, in answer to that, if 
the Commissioners permit, I should like to mention a 
general principle, I think it necessary to apply in all 
cases of this kind, that whenever these periodical dis- 
plays are intended as a commemoration of the victories 
of one political party in the State over another they 
tend inevitably to perpetuate the original feud, and 
whenever there are parties who fancy themselves, or 
who may happen to be representatives of the original 
party to the quarrel, that then the effect is to create a 
periodical violence and animosity which is totally in- 
consistent with the safety of the State, and is, in 
fact a species of suicidal policy directed against the 
life of a nation, as a unity, with respect to any armed 
movement from abroad ; and I conceive it to be the 
imperative duty of every administration, whether 
called by one political designation or another, to put 
down historical celebrations no matter by whom in- 
stituted, or by whom observed, that are of that specific 
character. I may add, if permitted, that so far as 
my own knowledge either of ancient or modern history 
extends, there is not and never has been any civilized 
state or government under the sun, ancient or modern, 
in which the victories of any party over another in 
civil war was allowed, with the single exception of poor 
Ireland itself. I believe there is not at the present 
moment on the face of the globe any government, 
civilized or otherwise, that permits such celebrations, 
and that no statesman who really understands the 
importance of national unity and of keeping up what 
I call the living defences would allow it. No matter 
by whom originated, or under whatever pretences 
they may be put forward, such permission is a thing 
which I cannot comprehend. 

D 



5328. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I believe that 
feeling amongst a number of nations, although under 
different governments, wanting to live on good terms 
with each other, makes them consider these displays 
as objectionable, and it is deemed advisable to abolish 
celebrations of that kind 1 — It is. 

5329. I believe it is because of that feeling the 
celebration of Waterloo has been discontinued? — I 
was about to refer to that. I am perfectly certain it 
would have provoked, and naturally, a war in course 
of time, if for no other reason than only to prove the 
superior or inferior manhood of the respective 
parties ; and so it is in the city of Deny and through- 
out the north of Ireland, every celebration of that 
kind, both historically and otherwise, is regarded by 
conquered party as a triumph of the representatives 
of the opposite party over them ; and in some of our 
platform oratory lately, at least within the last twelve 
months, I am sorry to see a wish repeatedly expressed 
to fight the battles of Aughrim and the Boyne over 
again. 

5330. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — Is there anything in the 
local circumstances of Deny, historically or other- 
wise, to take it out of the scope of the genei - al rule 
you have been laying down so emphatically ? — No, it 
is pre-eminently within it. Looking historically at 
the position of the parties at the time it was a war 
to some extent between what may be called the 
British colonized population and the aboriginal natives 
who wished to recover their own autonomy, and thereby 
recover the property of which they bad been deprived 
by previous great confiscations. In the next place, 
King James, although not liked by the Catholics of 
that period, was adopted by them as a means of get- 
ting rid of oppressions under which they laboured, 
while, on the other hand, King James in his policy 
was believed to meditate a Roman Catholic Establish- 
ment, and then in this way it came round that there 
were two elements mixed up — the political element, or 
the element of antagonism of nations, and the reli- 
gious element — and that is the worst element of bit- 
terness even at the present day. There might be no 
dispute, and I am sure there could be none between 
educated men, whether of the Roman Catholic or 
Protestant persuasion, in relation to the extent of 
civil, political, and religious liberty that we at present 
enjoy, yet if these celebrations are kept up for the 
mere sake of rivalry and, as I said before, to see who 
is the better man, if I may use such an expression, 
constant feud would be kept up; and it has always 
appeared to me that selecting that portion of the Wall, 
or any portion of the Wall permanently, that over- 
looks what we may really call the Roman Catholic 
section outside the City Wall, and firing in practical 
triumph over the heads and houses of these people, I 
say I can conceive nothing more intensely calculated 
to aggravate than that practice, which I think every 
good man in the city ought to wish to see abolished. 
I am certain of this, that just supposing a change 
of places, and that my Presbyterian co-religionists 
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August 26 an< l ®*at the Roman Catholics were once a-year, of 

perhaps oftener, to assemble with similar demonstrations 

Dr. J ames 0 r triumph over me or my co-religionists as a conquered 

M'Kuight. race, although Christianity ought to restrain me, 1 
am afraid poor humanity would hardly endure it. 

5331. Do you think, speaking -with reference to 
poor humanity, to which you so touchingly allude, 
that men of education would be more calculated to 
exercise the virtue of self-control than the ordinary 
working people ? — Well, I am quite sure they ought 
to be, and I think they would be. 

5332. Then, you think the danger that would arise 
from these proceedings is such a danger as always 
places us in imminent risk of local disturbances?— -I 
am persuaded if it were not for the overwhelming force 
placed by the Government at the disposal of the local 
authorities, that may be placed in command, a 
chronic civil war and bloodshed would be, humanly 
speaking, inevitable. There is no doubt of it at all. 
T know it. 

5333. I suppose it has been your duty to read some- 
thing of the proceedings here. From the testimony 
given by men, whose veracity was corroborated, have 
you any doubt that arms are extensively in the hands 
of those opposed to the celebrations ? — I have no per- 
sonal knowledge. I do not know except from the 
statements in the newspapers and what I heard outside. 
I have no knowledge at all of the aims. 

5334. Do you think that, with reference to the ad- 
ministration of justice here generally, the present 
magisterial bench enjoys that popular confidence that 
one would desire to see it enjoy?— -I am not in a posi- 
tion to give an opinion from personal knowledge. But 
there is one thing certain that the principle on which 
the commission of the peace is repeatedly disposed of is 
truly very lax. It is principally given for political 
favours, without any reference to personal qualifica- 
tions. I have heard the evidence, and I heard it 
stated that the Catholic population, in matters relating 
to political and party matters, have no confidence in 
the bench. I have heard some of them state it ; but 
I know it principally by report. I have not other means 
of knowing. 

5335. Do you think there would be more confidence 
in the administration of justice, with regard to party 
and political cases, by one or two stipendiary magistrates 
than by the local tribunal — the local magistrates ? — 
Well, I think so, because the truth is that the local 
magistrates, however well disposed to put down these 
celebrations and matters, could not possibly act against 
their neighbours and the parties with whom they are 
on friendly relations. They really could not act with 
vigour — neither the police or magistrates. I consider 
in order to secure a strong and efficient authority 
it would be absolutely necessary to place the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the city entirely in the hands of 
a Government official, responsible to Government for 
his acts. 

5336. Then, you would not think it desirable, or at 
all events so effectual as the arrangement you pointed 
out — to have a stipendiary acting in conjunction with 
the local magistrates? — There is a certain class of 
cases — ordinary cases of petty larcency and drunken- 
ness — as to which they could sit together and hear 
and adjudicate. But, in order to secure the peace of 
the city, I think the supreme power should be in the 
hands of parties completely independent of all local 
associations. I am satisfied of that. 

5337. Which of the two arrangements would be 
preferable — to have one or two stipendiary magistrates 
at petty sessions? — I should say that the two woirld 
be the preferable arrangement if it was not too 
expensive. 

5338. If not objectionable on the score of expense ? 
— Yes. 

5339. You know this city well, being here as news- 
paper editor for the last fourteen or fifteen years con- 
tinuously, and five years before. Do you think that 
any proceeding, such as is ordinarily carried out on the 



18th of December, can be indulged in on the 18th 
December in the present year with any safety to the 
]mblic peace ? — I have a very decided opinion that it is 
impossible. I think it is the duty of a Government 
to put down every celebration, imperatively, of 
the historic nature I have described ; and, I think, 
■with regard to voluntary displays on gala days that 
that particular matter may be safely left to the operation 
of the common law of the land. But it is in the others 
the whole sting of party spirit consists, both on the 
political and religious ground. 

5340. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Caused by 
periodical celebrations and their associations ? — The 
date and the occasion, and the speeches in the public 
journals, in some cases, are even worse than the pro- 
ceedings. 

5341. Mr. M l Laughlin . — Have you read any of the 
speeches of- a gentleman named Ferguson, who was 
examined here to-day ? — I am sure I must in the course 
of looking over the ordinary local reports, but I have 
no distinct recollection of the substance of them. 

5342. But your description applies to the advocates 
generally, and not to any particular individual? — 
Yes ; just so. As given in the journals, attached to 
the particular party, the speeches are in the very 
coarsest terms of the day ; very strong, high Tory 
speeches ; true Tory and “No Popery ” speeches. That 
is the character of the Oratory we are regaled by. 

5343. When you say you believe you would leave 
certain gala days to the operation of the common law, 
of course, you do not refer to the 12th of August and 
18th December? — Oh, no ; these are included within 
the general principles. 

5344. But so far as your experience of Derry enables 
you to define the fact, and give an opinion, has it not 
been hitherto found that the want of power or, at least, 
non-accomplishment in the result of putting down these 
celebrations, has been attributable, not to the weak- 
ness or inefficiency of the law, but to the weakness and 
inefficiency of its application, locally? — Well, I think, 
perhaps both. 

5345. Which in a greater degree? — The question 
has sometimes arisen whether, provided certain acces- 
sories were omitted, the procession itself would not be 
legal under the Party Processions Act as it stands. 

5346. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The magis- 
trates are placed in a difficulty in interpreting the law, 
or putting a decided interpretation upon it ? — That is 
the case, I understand. I am not a lawyer. 

5347. Although you are not a lawyer you speak 
with very great, indeed, extreme accuracy. 

5348. Mr. McLaughlin . — And you have very clear- 
ly and very fairly pointed out, with the instinct of a 
lawyer at all events, the difficulty that would arise in 

• determining whether certain facts would come within 
the power of certain Acts, or come within the scope of 
the common law? — Yes; I believe the difficulty is felt, 
and renders persons indisposed to act where, perhaps, 
they otherwise would. The Party Emblems Act is an 
Act very specific in relation to the prohibition of party 
banners, emblems, cannon, fire-arms, &c. 

5349. Are you long enough connected with Deny 
to know there was a special clause put in the Party 
Emblems Act -with the view of meeting the case of the 
cannon in Derry ? — Yes, I remember seeing it in the 
Bill in the printed form, but my plan is not to legislate 
against individuals, or for mere localities. I contem- 
plate what I may call an imperial statute, prohibiting 
a certain class of demonstrations that are reallv dan- 
gerous. 

5350. Then you think that the magistrates honestly, 
fully, fairly, and impartially attempting to discharge 
their duty, must be placed in difficulty by the uncer. 
tainty of the law ? — I think so. 

5351. Is it your opinion that if the opposite party, 
the Roman Catholic party, had a corresponding display 
with accessories of the same character on the 17th of 
March, the authorities would not find means to over- 
come the difficulty? — I could not say what the authori- 
ties would do. 
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5352. Would you be surprised if such a procession 
was not allowed ? — I am certain it would not be allow- 
ed to pass through the streets of Derry, inside the walls. 

5353. Notwithstanding the dubiousness of the law 1 
— I am not speaking of what the authorities would do 
— the authorities would come in secondarily — but I am 
persuaded, if that was attempted, the opposite party 
would assemble, a conflict would be the result, and the 
authorities should interfere. 

5354. But supposing, for a moment, that the opposite 
party did not interfere with the pi'ocession, don’t you 
think the authorities would of themselves interfere 
and prevent the 17th of March procession, in view of 
the possibility of a collision — don’t you believe they 
would ?■ — Some of them would be disposed. 

5355. From the two proceedings and the two sets 
of accessories being the same, how do you account for 
the comparative ease with which, as regards the 17th 
of March procession, the magistrates could get over the 
difficulty by interfering with that, while they allowed 
them on the 12th of August and 18th December 1 ? — 
It would arise from this, that the magistrates might 
suppose they had a species of prescription for one, 
while the other was only a novelty. 

5356. And that would lead them to give the bene- 
fit of the doubt to those in August and December, and 
against the one on the 17th of March '? — Yes, I think 
that would be the natural process of reasoning under 
the circumstances, independent of political leanings. 

5357. That would be the natural process of reason- 
ing under the circumstances, independent of political 
leanings, but have you any doubt that superadded to 
that there would be a political leaning preponderating 
very much in favour of the Protestants, and very 
much against the Catholics — would they not be more 
inclined to give the Protestants the benefit of the 
doubt 1 ? — No doubt — undoubtedly, under the circum- 
stances you mention. 

5358. Unless you think of something that you your- 
self would wish to mention, I will not ask you any 
further questions except as to some matters of statistics 
which I ought to have taken from some other witness. 
I suppose your attention has been called to the fact 
that in ’61 the gross population of the city of London- 
derry was 20,875, including those in public institu- 
tions ? — Yes, I have seen that on paper. 

5359. The relative number of those as" regards the 
different religious denominations as returned by the 
Census authorities was as follows : — Episcopalians of 
the Established Church, 3,657 ; Presbyterians of the 
General Assembly, 4,420 ; Roman Catholics, 12,036 ; 
Methodists, 289?— -There must be more Methodists in 
Derry I am sure. 

5360. There maybe since that? — Yes. 

5361. Independents, 179 ; Baptists, 72 ; Quakers — 
I don’t know that I -ought to use the connexion in 
the plural — 1 ; all other persuasions, 221. Now, 
applying the rules of arithmetic, the result is 20,875, 
including those in public institutions. Now the boun- 
dary at that time did not include the workhouse, and 
this does include the workhouse. Are you aware that 
the boundary has been considerably extended by force 
of recent enactment ? — Yes. 

5362. And Mr. Gregg, who is a good authority on 
the subject, says that the extension of the boundary 
would produce the effect of incorporating a space of 
additional ground representing about one-third of what 
might be called the existing city? — Yes. 

5363. Allowing for that and for all the increase of 
manufactures and all that, and allowing for the time 
that has intervened from ’61, we being now in the 
year ’69, what do you think would be the increase of 
the gross population, it being an important thing to 
know that with regard to the number of constabulary 
that it may be considered necessary to have here — 
would you say to 30,000 ? — My attention has not been 
directed to the subject, and I could give no satisfactory 
estimate ; but I know this that the factory employers 
employ a large portion of the population, probably 
4,000 or 5,000. 

5364. Four thousand or 5,000 ?— Yes. 

D 



5365. And, I suppose, having regard first, to the 
factories, secondly, to the lapse of time, thirdly, to the 
improvements, and fourthly, to the general extension, 
30,000 would be a fair estimate ? — I think it would be 
a little over. 

5366. But in round numbers, it would be nearer 
than 25,000 ? — I think it would be from 25,000 to 

27.000. I think I saw a calculation some years ago — 
how long I do not recollect — that made the population 
of Derry and boundary 26,000 — between 25,000 and 

26.000. 

5367. That was prior to the extension of the boun- 
dary ? — Well, I do not recollect the date of it. 

5368. No doubt it was so. 

5369. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Including the 
new boundary, the increasing population, and new 
factories, we might take it to be about 30,000 ? — Yes, 
I think so. I think that might be a little over it, but 
not much. 

5370. You spoke of an imperial measure — tell me, 
don’t you think it would be better to put down band 
playing and demonstrations of every kind in the 
country which give offence to the other side ? — Deci- 
dedly — most certainly. 

5371. For I thought you appeared to confine it to 
celebrations on stated days, such as the 12th of August 
and 18th of December. But would you not think it 
right or advisable to put down demonstrations every- 
where — processions and band playing — that would 
give offence to the other side ? — Certainly ; but this 
special class of demonstration to which I refer is 
capable of being defined, and it leaves very little room 
for legal ingenuity in a case of offence under such an 
Act of Parliament. 

5372. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I apprehend 
you distinguish between those which take place on 
fixed and well-known days, and what occur on occa- 
sions of casual public displays. For instance, you 
would not class those displays on the 12 th of August 
and the 18th of December with such a display as was 
held here to protest against the Church Bill ?- — No, that 
was a special occasion. 

5373. And would you not say that was as offensive 
as the other ? — Not per se ; it would depend entirely 
on the circumstances whieb accompanied it, and which 
circumstances would be a matter of evidence on the 
special occasion. 

5374. Precisely so? — The authorities would avail 
themselves of the law to prevent them according to 
the circumstances. I wish to add that I lay down 
the general principle for this reason and for no other, 
that I am not actuated by any animosity towards 
the Apprentice Boys or towards any others ; but 
I speak upon grounds entirely independent, and as I 
regard it a matter of imperial policy, which I believe, 
in fact, essential to the public safety. 

5375. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And supposing 
there were in England two opposing parties — say the 
Puritans and the Cavaliers — and if the Puritans chose 
to have a celebration on a particular day on which 
they had a victory, you think that should be put down 
in a similar way ? — Yes ; so as not to divide the people. 
I think Sir John Davis, if I recollect his political 
tract, alludes to this policy of division as having existed 
at the time James the First effected the settlement of 
Ireland, and he states that if the principle had been 
acted on in England it would not have been civilized 
from the days of W illiam the Conqueror. The country 
would have been broken into factions, and never would 
have become an united nationality as it is now. No 
community ever could in any part of the world. N either 
Greeks nor Romans ever tolerated the celebration of 
any civil war victory, nor any other government that 
I know of. 

5376. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you recol- 
lect when these stated days processions were not looked 
upon as being offensive here? — Well, my time dates 
pretty far back — nearly to the commencement of the 
present century — and unhappily they were veiy pre- 
valent then. 

5377. No doubt prevalent ; but were they looked 
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upon as offensive? — Indeed they were ; from the 
nature of such celebrations they could not be other- 
wise. 

5378. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Even although 
not so strongly manifested, the feeling existed? — In 
my young days in my native county— the county of 
Down — the Orange processions were very prevalent, 
and they invariably ended in collisions, and bloodshed 
frequently ; and very terrible atrocities were commit- 
ted by parties breaking houses and firing into houses — 
in fact, the existence of one organization provokes a 
defensive oi'ganization on the other side, and then when 
these parties met at fairs or other places it was a re- 
gular battle on a small scale. 

5379. Although they lived on good terms with each 
other prior to these occasions ? — Yes. If their ill pas- 
sions were not stirred up by those historic memories 
and displays connected with them, they would live on 
perfectly good terms. 

5380. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — With reference 
to the procession on the 17th of March, I would wish 
to ask you a question. Supposing that the other 
party — the Catholic party — were to have a procession 
on that day that would be within the bounds of the 
law as it stands at present, do you think the magis- 
trates would take it on themselves to prevent that 
px-ocession ? — I think they would. 

5381. Then suppose on the 17th of March, there 
being an alteration in the law, that persons came in 
in procession or went out in procession on that day, 
keeping within the law as it stands at present, is it 
your opinion that the present bench of magistrates in 
Derry would prevent those persons from moving in 
that procession?— Well, I think it would depend on 
their apprehension of the other party opposing them. 
I think it would depend on that. There may be in- 
dividual magistrates on the bench — for it may be 
constituted of men of all political opinions, and some 
pretty strong — who would prevent the procession ; 
but I think if they acted as a body it would be on 
the ground that prevention was much better than 
punishment. 

5382. That is, in other words, you mean if the 
magistrates did not apprehend a breach of the peace 



being committed they would not act, but if they anti- 
cipated a breach of the peace then they would take pre- 
cautions to prevent it ? — I am quite sure they would 
anticipate it. It would be almost inevitable. I should 
say a breach of the peace would ensue, and that the 
magistrates would not hesitate to act — they could 
hardly hesitate under the circumstances. 

5383. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I dare say if they do not 
prevent the precession a breach of the peace will also 
ensue on the 18th of December? — No doubt of it. I 
fear that all the precautions which they may take will 
hardly prevent that. 

5384. The precautions that are taken on the 18th 
December are protective precautions — that is, that the 
processionists are prevented from being interfered with 
— is not that so ? — Well, that has been the kind of 
protective policy. 

5385. A protective policy ? — I think the true pro- 
tective policy would be to prevent. 

5386. But, now, in reference to the 17tli of March, 
a protective policy then would be utterly preventative 
for they would not allow it? — Yes, they probably 
woxxld not. 

5387. And you think that the practical protective 
policy would be a preventative policy and nothing else? 
— And an imperial policy in that respect; but the 
magistrates might consider a local prescription. It is 
not so old a prescription as is sometimes represented. 
I think I heard 150 years mentioned ; but it is nothing 
like that. It is comparatively modern. It is only 
since the first 100 years after the Siege of Derry. 

5388. But is it not generally considered that St. 
Patrick was born befoi'e the Siege of Derry? — Oh, 
yes ; but St. Patrick’s day in itself would not come, 
properly speaking, into the historic categoiy, because 
it would not be commemorative of civil war ; and to 
tell the trath, I have a very strong feeling that, as a 
Presbyterian, I have some interest in St. Patiick, and 
this theologically, too ; and on that day I always wear 
my shamrock, and to the end will continue to wear 
it. I would not like to give him up to the Catholics 
altogether. As long as I think I have any historical 
or theological reason for keeping up an interest in him 
I will certainly do it. 
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5389. You are a flax merchant, residing in Derry 
for many years? — Yes. 

5390. And you know it very well for the last fifty 
years, at all events ? — Yes. 

5391. Your business as a flax merchant brings you 
into contact with large numbers of the public? — It has 
done that. 

5392. And gives you an opportunity of knowing 
their opinions and feelings ? — Yes. 

5393. You are in religion a Catholic? — I am. 

5394. And in politics a Liberal? — Well, I don’t 
know what my politics may be called ; but I woxxld 
like to take what is bad out of both Conservatives and 
Liberals. 

5395. Take all the good and leave them the bad ? — 
Very well. I think I am a kind of nondescript in 
politics. 

5396. Did anyone ever call you a Tory? — Never ; 
but I am not sure that my leanings are not as much 
that way as the other. 

5397. At all events there is one thing certain that, 
no matter what your views on that point may be, you 
have clear views, that yoxx have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing, in reference to local celebrations ? — I have. 

5398. Would you tell the Commissioners what you 
think aboxxt them, in reference to the Apprentice 
Boys, and the desirability of avoiding them? — Well, 
I believe the greatest calamity that can fall on axxy 
country is civil war ; and I believe the sooner that 
every l'ecord of any of the evil consequences of civil 
war ax - e blotted out the better. I believe that the 
celebrations here are a very great curse and a caxxse 



of great discontent and annoyance to the community, 
and I believe thex - e will be loss of life resulting from 
them, unless they are discontinued. 

5399. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you think 
that opinion is shared in by a great many of your 
fellow-citizens? — I believe it is, and I am sorry for it. 

5400. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — I believe it is an universal 
feeling among Catholics ? — Well, it is, I believe; but 
I believe it is not confined to Catholics. 

5401. A great number who are not Catholics are in 
favour of abolishing these processioixs ? — They are. I 
believe they have a demoralizing effect and generate 
ill-will and hatred in the minds of the people, at least 
among the uninstructed portion of them. I think the 
better instructed classes, too, would rather see them 
put an end to. 

5402. I believe the Derry people are quietly and 
kindly disposed towards each other ? — They are. 

5403. But I believe at the time of these celebrations 
a great change comes over them? — Well, I believe at 
about a fortnight or so before the celebrations some of 
them give expx-ession to great discontent, axxd it takes 
a good while afterwards before their feelings subside. 

5404. Do you know have the Catholics, so far as 
you are acquainted -with their feelings, a sense of con- 
fidence in the administration of the law by the local 
magistrates, in reference to the prevention or suppres- 
sion of these pi'oeessions ? — I don’t know with regard 
to that, but I know that our clergy have been remon- 
strating against counter-demonstrations. 

5405. That is opposing them? — Yes; and I know 
that, for a long time back, and until recently, there 
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was no attempt at those counter demonstrations on the 
part of the Catholics. 

5406. That is, there have been no celebrations on 
St. Patrick’s Day by the Catholics ? — No ; I do not 
suppose there was any attempt at it for thirty years. 
I remember on one occasion there was a demonstra- 
tion made — I think it was in ’32 — and the borough 
magistrates met, and came to the resolution to pre- 
vent it. At that time Major Wanesey was here, and 
the Depot was called out. The soldiers were stationed 
at Waterloo-place, and, I believe, through the exertions 
and remonstrances of the then Mayor and some other 
gentlemen, the idea was abandoned ; and I think that 
was the last. 

5407. Although offended and insulted by them, have 
you ever known a Catholic mob to interfere with the 
local demonstrations? — No ; but whenever there was 
a demonstration on the other side there was always an 
attack made on them, and a riot ensued. 

5408. But they were not then armed with the deadly 
weapons they possess at present ? — Oh, no. 

5409. Now, so far as you know the feeling of the 
Catholic population — I am not saying whether it is 
right or wrong — have they that feeling of confidence 
in the local magistrates that it is desirable for the public 
good they should entertain ? — I believe that those de- 
monstrations have a demoralizing effect even upon the 
magistrates and every other portion of the community. 
Mind, I make no charge, but from the very effect, 
there must be a prejudice that would bias men in their 
decisions. 

5410. And, have you any cause for believing that? 
— Well, I suppose we are not all perfect. 

5411. No, but a great mass of us are given to 
the faculty of judging wrong and acting as if that was 
right ? — Well, I believe prejudice warps their judg- 
ment. 

5412. And, do you believe that observation would 
apply equally to the magistrates and police ? — It would. 

5413. But the result of want of confidence in the 
magistrates would still be the same? — No doubt of 
that. 



5414. You would be in favour, then, of the substi- 
tution of the constabulary for the city police ? — I would 
rather have a regularly organized force than a local 
force. I would rather have a regular organized army 
than the yoemanry, and the same with regard to the 
police. At the same time I am exceedingly happy to 
say I stand well with all parties, and if the old local 
police are done away with, I think everyone would be 
happy to see some old and deserving men retire on full 
allowance — I know I would. 

5415. And that altogether irrespective of politics or 
creed ? — Yes. 

5416. I believe you are a man who would have just 
as much confidence in an independent Protestant, as 
in a Roman Catholic? — I never think of a man’s 
religion at all ; but I would prefer a paid official to a 
non-paid one. I think the rule in Prussia is a good 
one, where every official is made responsible to Go- 
vernment. 

5417. Have you ever found in conversation, or your- 
self formed an opinion, as to the desirability of having 
the law in all political cases administered by resident 
magistrates or left in the hands of the local justices ? 
— Well, I have not, but I would prefer it to be ad- 
ministered by paid magistrates, because an unpaid one 
is not responsible, and he feels that. 

5418. And the public would put more confidence in 
him , and think he was uninfluenced by local opinion or 
events? — Yes. I knew of a magistrate to drive here 
12 miles to hear a case, even in a civil matter. 

5419. In order to form part of the voting scale? — 
Just to have a friend in court. 

5420. Unless you think it right to mention any- 
thing yourself now, I have no further questions to ask 
you. 

5421. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Would you put 
down these bands just as well as processions ? — I would 
— everything that would go to demoralize or create 
animosity or ill-will among the people, I would put an 
end to. 
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5422. You are medical officer of the Derry Dispen- 
sary ? — I am. 

5423. And you have been resident in Derry for a 
considerable number of years ? — Eor nearly 20 years. 

5424. I must go through the form of asking you — 
I believe you are an Episcopalian in religion? — I am. 

5425. And in politics a liberal ? — In politics a liberal. 

5426. I dare say your profession in life has made 
you acquainted with the feelings of the people in the 
district? — Yes. Since I came to Derry I have been 
practising in my profession very much among the work- 
ing classes. 

5427. Of all sections and opinions ? — Yes ; but the 
majority of the working classes belong to the Roman 
Catholics. 

5428. Is it not a fact that the great bulk of the 
humbler class in this town are Roman Catholics? — I 
have just said so. 

5429. Since you became dispensary doctor you 
have had a great deal of opportunities for knowing the 
views of the humbler classes ? — Yes, I always had ; but 
of course even more since I became the doctor of the 
dispensary. 

5430. What is the opinion of the humbler classes 
with regard to these celebrations? — The feeling of 
the Roman Catholics, and of all the Liberals of every 
denomination, is very much against those processions. 

5431. That feeling is not confined to the Catholics 
alone then ? — No, it is not confined to the Catholics. 

5432. I believe these processions are regarded as 
insulting and offensive ? — They are. 

5433. Do you think that their continuance is 
dangerous to the peace of the city? — I do. I think 
that the Liberals and Roman Catholics have had 



their toleration stretched to the utmost extent, and I 
believe that, had it not been for the influence brought 
to bear on them for the last few occasions, they would 
have risen to oppose them. I know they would, as well 
as I could know anything, that I have not seen occur. 

5434. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And do you 
know, as a fact, that influence was brought to bear on 
them to prevent that ? — I have been told that by them- 
selves and those intrusted with their care. 

5435. Their clergy? — Yes, their clergy; and the 
laity as well, both Protestant and Catholic. 

5436. By such men, I suppose, as Mr. M'Cafferty? 
— Yes, and Protestants as well ; and I used my own 
influence amongst them, too, to restrain them. 

5437. Then your opinion is against the continuance 
of all celebrations at Derry, that can possibly assume 
a political tinge, no matter of what party ? — Of all 
parties. 

5438. Mr. if‘Laughlin . — Whether Whig or Tory? 
—Yes. 

5439. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — As I understand 
you, you do not confine that prohibition to Derry 
alone? — No ; I would, of course, extend it over all 
Ireland. 

5440. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I suppose you agree with 
former witnesses, that there is greater laxity in Derry 
as regards these displays than anywhere else ? — From 
my own experience, I would say the contrary. 

5441. Explain what you mean by saying that it 
would be the contrary in Derry ? — Because, I t hink , 
political and party irritation has become more de- 
veloped in Derry owing to these periodical celebra- 
tions, and that there is more of a tendency to tolerate 
than suppress them. 
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5442. Do you believe what is stated, that there is 
an extensive arming in this city, among the Catholic 
party ? — I do, now ; I did not believe it was so exten- 
sive until I heard the evidence of some witnesses in 
the box. I knew there was an armoury among them, 
but I did not believe it was so extensive till I heard it 
here. 

5443. You have no doubt now of it? — I have no 
doubt now. There were several circumstances came 
to my knowledge before, that I did not lay great weight 
on, that I do now lay great weight on. 

5444. Having regard to that fact now, do you think 
it is like throwing a spark into a magazine to allow 
further celebrations? — Well, with regard to celebra- 
tions, I cannot say ; but I will make a remark that 
is tantamount to an answer. For a number of years 
past, when these celebrations were over, eveiy thinking 
man thanked God that they ended without bloodshed. 
We all expected, as the celebrations approached, that 
they would not pass without it ; for the majority of 
the people were for opposing them, and it was a source 
of great gratification to us to find them end without 
bloodshed. 

5445. Was it a fact that this very circumstance was 
made a topic of comment in the newspapers ? — Well, 
I cannot say as to that, but I heard it in conversation. 

5446. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — D o you confine 
that to any class ? — I confine it to the moderate thinkers 
of all parties, and of the different religious denomina- 
tions. 

5447. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Knowing the particular 
days on which these displays ordinarily take place, 
you say apprehensions are excited as they approach ? — 
Yes. 

5448. Amongst all thinking men ? — Yes. 

5449. And then, when the day passes over without 
bloodshed, a feeling of thankfulness is a common case ? 
— It is a common cause of mutual congratulation, when 
people meet afterwards. 

5450. What do you think would be the effect of 
allowing these celebrations to go on as usual, on the 
18th of next December? — I would be more afraid of 
bloodshed hereafter than I was before, and if you wish 
I will tell you why. 

5451. Do? — Well, I think one of the influences 
used with the Catholic party in Derry was the ap- 
proach of this Commission. I know that party are 
very much inclined to accept the protection of the law, 
if they have any expectation of it ; and I believe that 
was used with them as an argument on the last occa- 
sion, for they expected justice to come from it. I 
know if the celebrations are allowed, there will pro- 
bably be a very serious riot if there are not steps 
taken. 

5452. You do not think the people will be open to 
reason to the same extent as they were before t — I do 
not. I would say that argument is all exhausted. 

5453. I believe the present Commission was used as 
one of the principal arguments to restrain the people, 
on the last occasion ? — It was used. 

5454. When you say the people are ready to accept 
the protection of the law, do you mean the protection 
of the law as administered by the local magistrates?— 
I do not. 

5455. And what do you mean ? — I mean the protec- 
tion of the Executive at the Castle of Dublin, sending 
down such a force and such persons as will protect 
the public peace, and prevent any demonstration 
taking place. 

5456. And is the expectation that the Catholics 
have in Derry in reference to a special legislation on 
the subject ?— I know they have that expectation. 

5457. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — T hat the exist- 
ing law will be changed? — That the law will be 
changed. 

5458. Mr. APLaughlm. — Supposing . the Executive 

had sent down a large force here, and left it under 
the exclusive direction and control of the local ma- 
gistrates, with regard to the celebration in Decem- 
ber next, do you think 



5459. Mr. Commissioner Exhaji. — Is it fan 1 to sup- 
pose such a thing when we know ourselves it is never 
done ? — They sent fifty-one resident magistrates to the 
North last July. 

5460. Mi-. M‘Laughlin [to the witness].. — Have you 
ever known the local police force to be increased, and 
considerably increased, on one of those days without 
the concurrent attendance of a resident magistrate ? — 
I will not speak positively, but the first time I recollect 
a stipendiary magistrate to attend here was after the 
Party Processions Act had passed. 

5461. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I am only speak- 
ing of recent years, and I believe I am right in saying 
that no force is ever sent to any place without being 
accompanied by a stipendiary magistrate. 

5462. Witness. — I believe that since the Party Pro- 
cessions Act came into operation we always had a 
stipendiary magistrate here. 

5463. Mi-. M l Laughlin. — Supposing such a case, 
and that a stipendiary magistrate was acting in con- 
junction with the local magistrates, and the object was 
one of these celebrations, what is your opinion as to 
the result ? — My opinion is, that the majority of the 
local magistrates would not be in favour of putting 
them down. I am under the impression that many of 
them have subscribed to keep them up, and although 
they see the mischief they create, they yet approve of 
them. 

5464. Latterly, I believe, these celebrations have 
become more offensive? — More demonstrative, and 
proportionately more offensive. 

5465. Do the people believe, as they ought to be- 
lieve, that the law — the .ordinary administration of the 
law— is fairly and impartially administered by the 
local magistrates ? — No ; the people do not believe it. 

5466. They do not believe it?— No. 

5467. What do they believe? — I think the belief 
of the Roman Catholics is that they do not get a fair 
administration of the law for themselves. I would 
wish to be clearly understood that I am not imputing 
to any individual magistrate anything like corruption ; 
for 1 do not suspect them of that. 

5468. I am not asking your own opinion from you 
at all? — Yes; but the question would put me into the 
position of accusing them of corruption, which I would 
not do. 

5469. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What is your 

feeling ? 

Mr. McLaughlin. — As to public opinion ? — Is it of 
the working classes ? 

5470. Yes ? — Well, I believe they think the law is 
not administered fairly between the different denomi- 
nations. It is more than my opinion — I know it is 
the feeling among them. 

5471. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Does that refer 
to party cases, only or cases generally l— It does not 
refer to party cases only, it is general. 

5472. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You think there 
is an impression amongst them that the different deno- 
minations do not stand equal before the law ; that the 
Roman Catholics think their oaths are not believed.bv 
the magistrates, and that those of Protestants are ; and 
that there is, in fact, a leaning towards the Protest- 
ants ? — That is the impression. 

Mr. M‘Laughlim. — .Unless something occurs to your- 
self, I have nothing further to ask you. Witness. I 

have no wish to add anything more to my evidence. 

5473. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you think 
a good deal of that feeling arose out of the fact of the 
continuance of these processions ? — I cannot say. 

5474. Mr. Crawford (solicitor). — I wish to ask you 
a question. Are the Roman Catholic population of 
Derry satisfied with you as dispensary doctor?— -As a 
body they are. 

5475. You give that as your answer ? — I do. 

5476. Have there been complaints made: by Roman 
Catholics against -yourself for not discharging your 
duty as dispensary doctor?— Ry individual Roman 
Catholics, as 1 believe, instigated by Protestants from 
political motives. 
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Mr. M‘La/ughlin. — I do not think this line of cross- 
examination should be permitted to go on. 

5477. Mr. Crawford (to witness). — What is your 
reason for believing Protestants incited them against 
you? — Circumstances which came to my knowledge 
that left no doubt on my mind. 

5478. Were these complaints made within two 
years ? — They were. 

5479. Would you state, in reference to the circum- 
stances which led you to trace them to Protestant 
sources, what were your means of information ? — My 
means of information were, that it was told by the 
person who made the complaint. 

Mr. M l L<mgMin. — I say in the presence of every- 
one, when this line of examination has concluded I 
will then make an application to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Crawford. — I come up here, not in a profes- 
sional character at all, at a time when, I think, you 
have exhausted the evidence, and propose to tender 
myself voluntarily for examination. I heal’d a great 
many statements made against the magistrates of par- 
tiality in the administration of the law. I have been 
practising before them for the last twenty years and I 
never saw any of it, and no person has more know- 
ledge of Derry than I have myself. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — With respect to the 
question put to Dr. Browne — -who, I am sure, has 
(riven an answer to it now — in relation to private, 
matters, we have no desire to go into them, except so 
far as you say that Dr. Browne says the Roman 
Catholic population are dissatisfied with so and so. 
If you want to personally affect his own credit I will 
ask him the question. 

Mr. Crawford. — If you please. 

5480. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — (to the witness) 
— Do you think the Roman Catholic population have 
the slightest objection to your professional skill and 
labour because you are a Protestant ? — I believe there 
is not a Roman Catholic in Derry that would remove 
me from my position to put in my place a Catholic. 

5481. Mr. Crawford. — How many Roman Catholics 
did complain of you, after that answer to the question ? 
— Only one. 

5482. Only one. Was that a case of writing? — 
It was a series of writings. I will ask the Commis- 
sioners to allow me to explain. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — It is unnecessary. 
We have nothing at all to do with these private 
matters. 

5483. Mr. M l Laugldin. — (To witness)— Was that 



in the case of a dispensary midwife, who was dis- 
charged during your time in office ? — It was. The case 
to which the dismissal had reference was fully investi- 
gated, and resulted in my continuing to discharge my 
duties just as before. 

Mr. Commissioner Ex ham then intimated to Mr. 
Crawford that they intended to examine some of the 
local police in the morning. 

Mr. Crawford. — I will ask you to take my evi- 
dence with reference to the magistrates, before whom I 
have been practising for the last twenty years, and 
whose characters I think are now calumniated. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Then I will now make the appli- 
cation I said I would — namely, that I would apply to 
the Commissioners to strike off the notes what Mr. 
Crawford asked Dr. Browne in reference to his pro- 
fessional character. Mr. Crawford stands convicted on 
the answers to his own questions. 

Mr. Crawford My questions were simply intended 

to show that because Dr. Browne is a Protestant he is 
regarded as offensive by the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The whole thing seems 
to be that a complaint was made of Dr. Browne ; that the 
person who made it was a Roman Catholic ; and that 
that complaint was investigated and disposed of. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I would be inclined to 
accede to Mr. M'Lauglilin’s request, but that I con- 
sider it would be only fair and just to Dr. Browne to 
leave the answers on the notes. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I do not know whether your 
notes will convey the character of the public indig- 
nation which this unaccountable attack called forth. 
Mr. Crawford merely came into court to see would the 
Commission close this evening, and observing Dr. 
Browne in the box he took a shot at him. 

Mr. Crawford. — It was not for any such purpose. 
You have got a lot of evidence on the notes of a cer- 
tain kind, and my intention is to produce an equal 
number, of witnesses, who 'will give a different version 
of the whole t ilin g. But before I would do so I would 
like to ask Dr. Browne was he as popular a man before 
Sergeant Dowse’s election as he is since. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — W e do not think that 
is a question that ought to be put. 

Mr. McLaughlin. — I do not t hi nk there is a Pro- 
testant in all Derry as popular as Dr. Browne. 

Mr. Crawford. — I deny that ; I am quite as popular 
as Dr. Browne. 

The court then adjourned till the next morning. 



Eighth Day. 
August 26, 

William” 
Browne, esq., 



NINTH DAY. 



Friday, August 27, 1869. 



Ninth Day. 



The Commissioners sat at 10 o’clock. 



Mr. John Hempton, who had previously given evidence, said : — 



There is a matter to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Commissioners. I desire to 'correct 
the evidence of Mr. Thompson as it appears in the 
newspaper I hold in my hand. The paper states that 
Mr. Thompson in his evidence said : — “ Mr. Hempton 
said that the man was a companion of the man that 
broke the window, but he gave us no evidence of that.” 
Now, I gave no evidence whatever of anything, but the 
police constable proved that he was the companion of 
the man, and I request that you would call on that 
police constable to state what evidence he gave. It is a 
very important correction l am making, and I am -sure 
I should like to say all I knew about these revolvers. 
I knew of no revolvers being brought from Limerick, 
but I heard that a commercial man there sent a tele- 
gram to a Mr. O’Neill in Deny, and it went to a 
wrong Mr. O’Neill — there were two of the same name 
* — and it subsequently became known, and, as I stated 
before, it was merely gossip in the commercial room. 
There is a third matter I -wish to mention. On my 
former examination I said I gave out torches. I wish 
to state that the Society that those torches belonged 



to was extinct at the time, and there was no owner 
for them but myself. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — With respect to any 
statements made as to your knowledge, or the know- 
ledge of the persons who were examined here, as to 
the purchase of anus and revolvers, I may observe, 
that it did not appear on the evidence before us at all 
that either you or Mr. M'Cafferty or Mr. Lynch had 
any other knowledge whatsoever of it, than the general 
conviction produced in your minds by what you heard. 

Mr. Hempton. — I had no knowledge whatsoever but 
what I tell you, sir. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Nor did your evi- 
dence at all convey to us that you had any, more than 
that of Mr. M'Cafferty or Lynch. I think Mr. 
M'Cafferty said that he was averse to the thing 
altogether. Of course the fact as to where they were 
was kept concealed from him. 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — I understood Mr. Hemp- 
ton to say, of his own knowledge, that some revolvers 
were actually given out. 

Mr. Hempton. — When I heard of this telegram. I 



Mr. John 
Hempton. 
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Ninth Day. went and ascertained from a tradesman in the town, 
August 27 a ne igMxmr of mine, that some revolvers had been im- 
' — ported previously. 

Mr. John Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And given out ? — I 

Hempton. cannot tell. I think they had customers. I cannot 
tell how they were given out. 

I think it is no part of His Excellency’s warrant 
or any part of our Inquiry here to trace out this 
question of revolvers, as to how they were purchased, 
by whom they were purchased, where they were kept, 
or to whom or by whom they were distributed. We 
have no power at all, that I can see, to investigate this 
matter. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — If it were not for the peculiarly 
impersonal character of the inquiry I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that, but for the existence 
of the proclamation, which would make it a very incon- 
venient matter for the parties to talk about it here, 
parties who joined together, in the face of what they 
believed to be a substantial danger, and got revolvers, 
would come into the witness box and tell you all 
about it. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — With respect to going 
further into the particulars of that ease about the 



breaking of your windows, Mr. Hempton, unless the 
thing is perfectly patent on the record, as in that case 
with respect to the bailing of Barker, we have no right 
to make any particular comments on the magistrates. 
The case certainly did strike us at first as somewhat 
singular ; but it appears now to stand thus : — the man 
who was arrested undoubtedly was not the man who 
had committed the offence charged. 

Mr. Hempton. — So I said. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — So you said ; and 
it would not appear that there was sufficient evi- 
dence then to convict that man — at least, you know, 
conviction in a case of that kind must be free from all 
reasonable doubt — and there was nothing even to show 
that he urged the other to commit the offence. The 
only thing that struck us as peculiar in the case was 
that the magistrates censured the policeman, whereas 
Mr. Thompson says that the magistrates said that if 
he had been more active he might have arrested the 
man who made his escape. 

Mr. Henvpton. — I appear here merely to correct what 
Mr. Thompson stated. I merely said that I thought 
the policeman should have arrested the man who broke 
the window. 



William 

Bailey. 



William Bailey , ex-Head Constable, Royal Irish Constabulary, examined. 



5484. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Head-constable 
Bailey, our Secretary has asked you to come here 
to answer a few questions, because some of the city 
force requested of us that he should do so. Tell me, do 
you recollect this night of the attack on the Corporation 
Hall when Mr. Dowse was here ? — I do. 

5485. Were you in the force then ? — I was. 

5486. And were you on duty then ? — I was on duty 
as head-constable of the constabulary on that night. 

5487. Now, did you see the city police that were 
posted on the door ? — I did. 

5488. Now, as they were originally posted, before 
this rush was made, were they across the door, or were 
they sideways as if guarding it ? — My attention was 
not drawn to the door till I heard the noise of the riot 
at the door, because I was standing sideways down at 
the Hall. 

5489. From the time that you did observe anything 
that night, did the city police give you assistance in 
keeping the peace 1 — At the time I heard the noise at 
the door I, with others of the constabulary who were 
there, came forward to the door where some of the 
constables were placed. The city constables exerted 
themselves to the extent of their power to keep the 
parties from getting in, but would, I believe, have 
been defeated in their object had we not assisted them. 

5490. I believe there were no arrests made that 
night — do you recollect ? — Well, not to my recollection 
at present. 

5491. Well, do you recollect did the city police sum- 
mons people afterwards for their conduct on that night ? 
— The constabulary. 

5492. Were not the constabulary assisted by the 
city police ? — Yes ; every assistance was given by them 
in evidence and otherwise. 

5493. And in identifying them ? — And in identify- 
ing them. 

5494. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I believe, in 
point of fact, that you had not sufficient force to make 
arrests that night? — Well, I consider it would not be 
prudent, for there was on one side of the Hall what 
we call the Dowsite party standing, and the Lord 
Claude party, which I consider was the party that 
made the attack on the Hall, on the other ; and I con- 
sidered, and do consider still, that so long as we kept the 
peace it was most prudent to make no arrests ; and 
the city police considered so too. 

5496. And they gave you every assistance ? — They 
did, and appeared in the court. 

6496. Against those charged? — Yes, they did. 

5497. I believe we have heard that there were some 
fourteen or fifteen brought up ? — By the police alto- 
gether — I believe about that. 



5498. And were they punished by the magistrates ? 
— They were sent for trial. 

5499. By the magistrates ? — By the magistrates. 

5500. Now, as you are out of the force, and know 
there can be no objection to my asking you a question 
— you have been a long time in Derry ?— -Twenty-eight 
years. 

5501. And you have had opportunities of judging 
of the city police force ? — Yes, I have had oppor- 
tunities. 

5502. Well, as far as you saw of them while you 
were there were they in the habit of doing their duty? 
— The force was a very small one ; and the superin- 
tendent and the men under him, so far as I was con- 
cerned and the public, we always worked well together 
and did all we could for public good. For a body 
organised as they were, I consider they were most effi- 
cient for their number — some of them most efficient 
officers. 

5503. There was one other matter that I wished to 
ask you — do you recollect the 13th July previous to 
that 20th ? — I do. 

5504. Do you recollect any arrest made that night? 
— I do. 

5505. Did that man make any observation that 
night, before he was arrested ? — I was first in Market- 
street — standing in Market-street — when I heard a 
rush and a great noise over the bridge, and a mob 
coming through Ferryquay-gate up towards the 
Diamond. I afterwards repaired up, and when I got 
the length of Bishop-street they were stopped there — . 
a very large mob — and the police had a man named 
Doherty in custody, or were about arresting him, and 
one of the city constables said to me that this was the 
man who was the cause of the whole riot and the 
occurrence; and they seemed not to be able to bring 
him -with them, and I said if he was the man 
that they Could identify as being the man to bring 
him with them ; and I did not know the man at 
the time, and there was great resistance offered, and 
I called upon any of them that were for making 
the arrest and protecting the police that we should 
be glad of their assistance; but we were as determined 
if they would oppose us that we would use force 
towards them. 

5506. And you had a force of constabulary? — Yes ; 
we then succeeded in bringing the man along. I did 
not know at the time who the man was. 

5507. Do you recollect afterwards that man being 
brought before the magistrates ? — Yes, I do. 

5508. He was fined? — He was fined, I believe, 1 0s. 
I don’t recollect whether it was 10s. or not. 

5509. That is not of importance ; do you recollect 
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what the language was that he made nse of?- Oh, I 
could not say. It was only after some time that I 
went up. I could not say that I heard any language. 

5510. And I suppose you did not see that man 
wuilty of any violence yourself? — Not myself. 

° 5511 Being out of the constabulary force now, 

I am sure we shall get very valuable assistance from 
you on this subject ; you have been in Derry for 
twenty years ?— Twenty-eight years. 

5512. And you have seen what has occurred here 
lately. A ga umin g that we shall be of opinion that it 
is desirable, as the Corporation have expressed it, or as 
I think we may take for granted, that there should be 
a force of the Royal Irish Constabulary here, instead 
of the local force, to do the entire duty, night-watching 
for the purpose of protecting every place, and all clay 
duties in addition to preserving the public peace, look- 
ing after markets, and so on, what force of the con- 
stabulary do you think would be necessary for the 
protection of the public peace?— Well, taking into 
consideration the great amount of what I would call 
military duty that the constabulary have, of routine 
duty, for it is a great military force at present, ancl 
that is considered paramount to all their other duties, 
attending on their drill parades and everything of that 
sort, I believe that less thad 100 would not be suffi- 
cient. We might not calculate on more than one-tlm-d 
of them being for duty, perhaps not so much ; when 
we take into consideration casualties, sickness, men 
on leave and all that, I do not believe we would have 
one-third of them for duty at a time. 

5513. Are you aware that there are only, I think 
it is 109 in Cork, and the district in Cork is very 
much larger ; there are only 109 in Cork, and there 
the district extends in some parts two miles from the 
centre of the town, and 100 would appear a very large 
number here ?— Well, I do not know much about Cork 
but, as far as I could learn from police who have served 
there, they have to do nothing but keep patrols m the 
city and go out occasionally. TUI recently, I understand 
that was the rule there. 

5514. At night, you are perfectly right — — - ‘ xieie 
it is the rule to keep men on beats, and I will certainly 
say that you wUl never have more than one-third of 
the constabulary on duty. 

5515 Mr. Commissioner Morphy.— You mean not 
more than one-third on foot at a time, for the discharge 
of their ordinary duty?— For the discharge of then- 
ordinary duty. About eight hours out of the twenty- 
four is as much as I believe. Then with private 
orderlies, and soforth, the staff is very large in the con- 
stabulary. „ _ 

5516. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— I suppose you 
are including in that the district outside the city lamps 
—that is included, I suppose, and the watching of 

that?— Yes; I should say so. 

5517. When was it you left the force?— The 14tli 
of February last. 

5518. While you were in the force were you aware 
at all of the arming that we have heard of ?— The first 
account I heard of arming was previous to the election. 
Previous to the election I did hear that there was a 
number of revolvers imported into the city, but I still 
believe the rumour to be greatly exaggerated. 

5519. You did 1 — And do still— greatly exa^— 

That arms did come, revolvers and all, I believe. 

5520. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — But I suppose 
you have no means of knowing the exact number that 
may be ? — Oh, not the slightest. 

5521. You neither are nor were the person to whom 
they would be likely to disclose it? — No; I assisted 
Captain Coote here in registering arms recently, and 
when I heard it was said here, and saw it in the papers, 
that there was such a number of arms, I was surprised 
to think that there were so very few registered in the 
city, and I would say that the half of those registered 
were old relic arms unfit for use altogether ; for I filled 
all the licenses myself. 

5522. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— There were none 
of those twelve chambered revolvers ? — Well, there was 
a number of revolvers registered in town. 



5523. There is a question I forgot to ask Mr. Fer- Ninth Day. 
guson when he was here yesterday ; do you happen to Au Z^ 27 . 

know, from hearing it, what the number of those 

Apprentice Boys is— about how many?— I have not William 
the slightest knowledge of how many there are. JiMley • 

Mr. Burgess. — As a matter of fact that information 
will be furnished. 

Mr. Colhoim. — The Governor of the Apprentice 
Boys will be here in a short time. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — You have it on the evidence of the 
first witness, Mr. Hempton, who stated there were 200. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— I should like just to 
ask Mr. Ferguson the number. 

5524. Mr. M‘Ltmghlin. — Mr. Bailey, do you happen 
to know -whether there did exist, rightly or wrongly, a 
prejudice against the city police? — Before I answer 
you, Mr. M‘Laughlin, I came here, at the request of 
the Commissioners, to this Court, to answer them any 
questions they would put to me. 

5525. An d do you refuse to answer me !— Wiien l 
am done here, inasmuch as it appears you appear for a 
political party, and that another party is unrepresented, 
and that your questions would be calculated to leave 

a wrong impression on the Court, expecting of course . 
to get answers to suit your end, I decline, unless the 
Court direct me, to answer any questions. I have 
retired into private life, and I should wish to do so. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you think it neces- 
sary, Mr. M'Laughlin, to ask that question. We have 
had evidence, again and again, that they have not been 
considered as efficient as the constabulary here for the 
discharge of the duties of the city. We have had the 
resolution of the Corporation that they would wish 
that they should be replaced by the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. Is it not almost a conceded fact that, as a 
force for the preservation of the peace, they have not 
been perfectly satisfactory here ? 

Mr. M‘LaugMin. — I wish to know whether the 
Commissioners mean to lay it down for law, with re- 
spect to the most important part of the inquiry here, 
being conversant with the city police, that when the 
Commissioners, actuated by what influence I dont 
know, and operated upon by information conveyed to 
them, I don’t know in what manner, call upon Mr. 

Bailey, who had been Head-Constable here for the last 
twenty-eight years, a man of special intelligence, and 
extensive information, and examine him on the direct, 
they then, as regards their mode of proceeding towards 
me, representing a large portion of the population here, 
will back up Mr. Bailey in refusing to answer me. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— I put it to your own 
o-ood taste and sense, that that is not a fair way to put 
it, that we are skeltering Mr. Bailey. When he was 
brought on the table it was stated that he had no 
desire to be a witness, and that the Secretary of the 
Commissioners had requested him to come forward and 
give evidence, and that the object of Mr. Exham asking 
him to come forward was, because some of the city 
police force who were unrepresented here, and had no 
advocate here, and whose interests might be supposed 
to be involved in tins inquiry, said “ Head-Constable 
Bailey, who had great experience in this city as a 
member of the Irish Constabulary force, can give you 
good evidence as to our proceedings on that night of 
the 20th of July, when we were accused of having vir- 
tually favoured the attack on the Hall.” That request 
-we thought it only right and reasonable to comply with, 
and Mr. Bailey was produced here, not a willing wit- 
ness not anxious to become a witness at all, but pro- 
duced on their behalf, to testify to the proceedings of 
the 20th of July. We don’t rule anything, but I only 
suggest to you what may be a fair question. If men 
are down, why should we strike them ? I only tell 
you the circumstances under which Mr. Bailey comes 
here, and put it to your own good sense whether you 
will pursue that inquiry further. Do you wish now 
to extract any further evidence, on one side or the other, 
quoad the city police ? 

Mr. McLaughlin. — We are still leaving the matter 
undecided. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— You said, m conse- 
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quence of information, you did not know how received. 
Well, on the 23rd of August, we received a letter, 
directed to the Commissioners, from some members of 
the police force, mentioning certain facts connected 
with it, and stating that, with respect to their conduct 
on the night of the 20th July, Mr. Bailey, who was 
Head-Constable then, could give information, and that 
they hoped he would be examined. We did not think 
it requisite to examine Mr. Bailey, and yesterday 
evening a letter was sent to our lodgings by the very 
same parties ; in the former letter the men having stated 
that they did not mean to employ any advocate to re- 
present them here. Not having called Mi-. Bailey, we 
yesterday evening received another, referring to our 
not having called him, and asking that he should be 
called ; and, accordingly, then we directed our Secre- 
tary to give the usual letter of request to Mr. Bailey, 
to ask him to come forward here, and he did so. 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — That is most satisfactory. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — No man could avoid 
being affected by the consideration that those men 
were, as the Inspector told us yesterday, virtually told 
to withdraw from this. Their Inspector said, “ If we 
are going, let us go with a good character for the time, 
and we call on the Head-Constable, a man of great 
experience, to testify as to that.” 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — The general question I mean to 
put is this — Is it to be a rule that one class of witnesses 
are to go into the box and are affirmatively to give 
evidence in answer to the questions of the Commis- 
sioners, and then, the moment a person who occupies 
the position that I have the misfortune to occupy here 
puts a question, it is not to be answered or allowed ? 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy.— W e have made no 
such ruling, and do not mean to make it. 

5526. Mr. M' La ug hlin. — Now, rightly or wrongly, 
hli\ Bailey, was there the same confidence in the city 
police that there was in the constabulary, among one 
class of the population?- — Well, I will not answer that 
unless I am directed by the Court. I have stated my 
reason for not answering any questions. My answer 
is this, that I consider it a one-sided evidence my evi- 
dence would be, if I were to allow Mr-. M'Laughlin to 
cross-examine me. 

Mr. M‘Lcmghlin. — T suppose, then, it is a two-sided 
evidence that he gave on the direct. Of course Mr 
Bailey can save the Commissioners from any ruling by 
refusing simply. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I do not require Mr. Bailey to answer 
the question, because I have not the slightest doubt 
that there was not confidence, and I am not, in the 
slightest degree, surprised at it. (To witness) I would 
not say that you are to answer it, and I, for one, would 
not ask you to answer it, but, being out of the force 
now, I think you may answer it, and no one can say 
anything to you for giving your candid opinion. 

5527. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Now, rightly 
or wrongly, was there a prejudice ; rightly or wrongly 
did they not repose equal confidence in them ? — 
Well, it is always believed that wherever a force is got 



Mr. James William Gregg, being 

5536. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Mr. Gregg can 
you tell us the number of the Apprentice Boys ; we 
forgot to ask the question of Mr. Ferguson yesterday ? 
—I do not know the number now ; when I was asso- 
ciated with them I suppose there were about 200. 
When I left, the Constitution of the Society was quite 
changed, because at that time it was composed princi- 
pally of Derry people. There were very strict rules 
about the persons admitted, and since that I have seen 
strangers among them. 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — I wish this to appear with Mr. 
Bailey s evidence that the witness declined to answer 
any further questions from Mr. M'Laughlin. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— If it is pressed, I for one 
W J. : • that I will not allow the question to be put. 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — W ell, will you allow that to go down ? 
Mr. Commissioner Exham— Y es; with our refusal to 
allow the question to be put. I refused to allow Mr. 



up -with men that are conversant with all the charac- 
ters in the town, good and bad both, no matter if you 
were the most immaculate in the world, there would 
be things attributed to you, and they were to the citv 
police, because they were people of the town. 

5528. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — An ri a local 
force ? — And a local force. 

5529. There, was a certain amount of prejudice 
against them in a certain class ? — No doubt. 

5530. Mr. M'Laugldin. — Do you believe that that 
prejudice has been in any way increased by the fact, 
that some of the members of the local police — I do not 
say what rank — had the fortune or misfortune to 
have some members of their families among the Ap- 
prentice Boys ? — The witness (to the Commissioners)— 
Do you think I am to answer that ? 

5531. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — I think you may 
answer that too ? — I have not the slightest knowledge 
of whether they were or not. 

5532. Or did you ever hear it alleged? — Never 
heard it alleged in consequence of their having sons 
Apprentice Boys, nor any branches of their families. 

5533. Mr. M'La/ug hlin. — Do you know, as a fact, 
that some of them have ? — I do not ; I know nothing 
of the sort. 

5534. Now look at that [handing to witness a slip 
of paper on which a name was written] ? — I will an- 
swer no private signs whatever. 

5535. Then I will ask was Mi-. Maguire ? 

No ; I know you appear here for a certain party, and 
I will not do it. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I for one think we 
ought not to go into a question about individuals. 

Mr. M'Laughlin. — That is not the question you are 
going into, with great respect. The witness says I am 
going to examine him by private signs. Is it not the 
fact that when I was obliged to put some questions 
two days ago, owing to a suggestion, I abstained from 
mentioning any names to Mr. Gregg. I then told the 
Court clearly that I would ask Mr. Gregg certain 
questions by writing down the names in order that 
the character of the men might not be affected. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — T he witness says that 
he did not know that they had members of then- 
families Apprentice Boys ; but, supposing they had — 
and I think we may take it for granted. 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — If you take it for granted it 
would be quite enough. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I think it would be 
almost impossible to avoid it here unless they made a 
rule among their own families. 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — I wrote down the names with a 
view to save the characters of the men for their pen- 
sions. I doubt whether I was not neglecting the dis- 
charge of my duty in not putting it vivd voce. But, 
when a man goes out of his way to spare the character 
of his opponents, I think it is too bad to have it attri- 
buted to a wrong motive. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — W e did not attribute 
it to a wrong motive. 



present, recalled and re-examined. 

Rea the other day to put questions to Mr. Hempton 
as to whether he committed forgery and things of that 
sort. 

Mr. Hempton. — I answered that. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I know you did. 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — Surely Mr. Commissioner Exham 
does not say it is a similar thing to allege fraud and 
forgery or to ask a question ? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— We say we do not think 
it is right to ask Mr. Bailey whether individual members 
of the local police force have had members of their 
families Apprentice Boys. 

Mr. M'Laugldin. — I was misled by what was done 
within the last two days ; for I was allowed to do 
then everything that I am not now. 

Mr. Alexander Crawford. — I think there is a gentle- 
man in town, Mr. Warnoek, the Petty Sessions Clerk 
of Londonderry for nearly forty years. 
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Mr. Commissioner Exham. — That is the father of I 
the gentleman who was examined the other day ? t 

Mr. Crawford. — Yes, the father. The son is only a t 
year in office, and knows comparatively little of the town. 1 
Mr. M'Lauglilin. — Is Mr. Crawford aware that Mr. t 
Warnock means also to refuse to answer me when he r 
comes into the box ? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Unless Mr. Warnock t 
can give us information as to the riots of the last year r 
or two, to which we have limited our inquiry, I do not j 
think we need trouble him. 

Mr. Crawford. — I think it would be principally in ( 
reference to the impartiality of the magistrates. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — But, supposing now ’. 
that he was to give an opposite opinion from that 
which you think he will give, because he was in office 
himself as their clerk and his son is now their clerk? 

Mr. Alexander Crawford then offered hi 

5537. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You have had 
great experience of the administration of justice by the 
magistrates of this city ? — I have been practising before . 
them for nearly twenty years, and I believe there is 
not a more impartial bench of Magistrates in Ireland. 

I have been practising before many other benches, and 
I never saw any bench to exceed in fairness the Derry 
bench of magistrates. If they have a leaning at all, 
being Protestants, their leaning is towards the Roman 
Catholics and against their co-religionists. 

5538. Now, with respect to those processions, you 
have seen them take place very frequently ? — I have ; 
since I was a boy. 

5539. And are you not aware that a great deal oi 
bad feeling is excited by them among the Roman 
Catholic population? — I am not. 

5540. You do not think a great deal of bad feeling 
is excited by them ? — I am not aware of any, except 
where a number of people have congregated on a fair 
day, or what we call here rifle day. Representatives 
of both sides when they get drunk have quarrels; but 
nothing more serious than that I ever remember arising 
©ut of processions or celebrations. 

John Hamilton, Esq. 

5544. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— You are one of 

the magistrates here ? — lam. . 

5545. How long have you held the commission of 
.the peace ? — These three or four years. 

5546. Have you been a rather constant ^attendant, 
Mr. Hamilton? — : I have. 

5547. Now are you doing business in town here ? — 

I am not now. 

5548. But were you ? — Yes, I was. 

5549. And I suppose you have been living here? — 
Thirty years or thereabouts. 

5550. First of all can you say yourself, from your 
mixing with the inhabitants of the town and so on, 
is there, in your opinion, any feeling amongst the 
Roman Catholics of this city against the magistrates ? 

I never was at all aware of it until this Commission 

came to sit. When you say amongst the Roman 
Catholics— I do not suppose that our decisions pleased 
everybody, but I think I understand you to ask 
whether the Roman Catholics, as a body, have a feel- 
ing against the magistrates. I never heard of it until 
this Commission came to sit. 

5551. Never heard of an impression that the oath ot a 
Roman Catholic was not paid the same attention to by 
themagistrates as that of a Protestant? — Certainly not; 
and it is not the case, in my opinion, as a magistrate. 

5552. I was going to ask you, as far as you have 
seen, since you attended the bench of magistrates in 
Londonderry, has the administration of justice on the 
part of the magistrates there, been pure and impartial ? 
— rl believe so ; I have no hesitation in saying tha,t it 
has been so in every case. There might be little 
differences of opinion among the magistrates, but I 
never saw anything that would make me believe that 
there was any partiality. 

5553. On the occasion of these late unhappy matters 



I do not think it would be even respectful to the magis- Ninth Day. 
trates to put him forward and ask his opinion as to . ~ 27 

them. For instance, if he came forward, as a clerk that 9 ... 
had ceased to have any connexion with them, and said Mr. James 
that they were not impartial but partial, would not the William 
magistrates be very indignant ? regg ‘ 

Mr. Crawford . — He will certainly be able to inform 
the Commissioners as to how the magistrates for a 
number of years past acted, when offences arising out of 
political feeling were adjudicated on. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Sir Edward Reid’s 
evidence was to that effect. 

Mr. Comissioner Exham. — And we have had Mr. 

Tillie, r. Thompson, and Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And Mr. M'Carter. 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — And other citizens here. 



himself as a witness and was examined. Mr.Alexander 

5541. Do you think they do give offence to the' Crawford. 
Roman Catholic population ? — Up to a late period I. 

do not think they did. 

5542. Since the 12th of July, 1868? — I am not 
aware, nor have I heard within that period, except . 
since the Commission opened, that the Roman Catho- 
lics in Derry complained of these celebrations as being 
personally offensive. Possibly I might have, but I 
have no recollection of it ; and I was a good deal sur- 
prised to learn, at the late celebration, or 'immediately 
before it, that the Government had been informed by 
one of the new magistrates of Derry, Mr. Hogg, that 

I had custody of the Apprentice Boys’ guns out at Mil- 
town. I instantly called upon the Resident Magistrate, 
and told him that there was not the slightest founda- 
tion for such a rumour or report ; that they had never 
been brought to me, and that if they had I would not 
have taken them. 

5543. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — You are not opposed to 

me 1 No ; on the contrary I should like to have your 

friendship. 



., j.p., examined. Jo 

here, have you attended the meetings of the magistrates, t01 
to make arrangements preliminary to them ? — I did. 

5554. Were the stipendiary magistrates present at 

those meetings? — They were present at the meetings. 
Captain Coote was present at one ; and Mr. O’Donnell 
and Captain Coote at another. At the principal meetmg 
the two were. . „ , . 

5555. Do you recollect the one at which Captain 
Peele was present too ; do you remember that one? — I 
do not remember that one ; I do not think I was there ; 
at least I do not remember. 

5556. Well, on any occasion on which the stipen- 
diary magistrates did attend, did you see any disposi- 
tion on the part of the magistrates to override their 
opinion? — Certainly not. 

5557. Or to consult them? — To consult them. I 
think they were consulted, and I think deferred to. 

5558. And deferred to ? — I should say so ; certainly, 
for my own part, by me. 

5559. That is, you thought they were gentlemen ol 
greater experience with regard to matters of antici- 
pated riot and taking proper precautions ?— Exactly. 

5560. And as far as you could see your brother 
magistrates acted on the same view ? — Exactly. 

5561. And referred to them and took their advice? 

I believe every one of them did ; I believe they did. 

5562. Now I ask you, with reference to the future 

peace of this city, is it or is it not your opinion that 
the holding of these processions is desirable— is it or 
is it not desirable? — I think not, and if you wish I 
will give you my reason. , _ 

5563. Certainly ; we wish to hear your opinion ol 
the matter?— I should say, in the first instance, that 
so far as I am concerned, I should never object to 
them, perhaps the reverse, but I have never taken 
part in them ; and I think that so far as th ^Apprentice 
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s«th Dai-. Boys’ pax-ty are concerned, if they would consult their 
-liiyust 27 . ' Jest i nterests ^ey would give them over, for this 

reason, that I have known for a long while that before 

John Hamil- these celebrations, as they are called, come on, the 
ton, esq., .t.p. Apprentice Boys, who are most of them working 
people, get excited and neglect their business, perhaps 
some of them “ go upon the spree” as we call it, and 
that can be no possible good for them ; and I think 
that is one reason why they should be discontinued. 

5564. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And, further- 
more, with respect to persons of different religions, do 
you think it excites angry feelings between them also ? 
— I have always known — I am sure I may say known 
— that a number of people, Roman Catholics, or calling 
themselves Roman Catholics, were opposed to these 
celebrations ; but I do not believe that those that I 
speak of were a bit more opposed to them than opposed 
to any other Protestant demonstrations, from an Orange 
procession, if I may say so, to an open-air preaching. 
But since this Commission commenced I have heard that 
the more respectable and better informed and influen- 
tial Roman Catholics, as a body, are opposed to them too. 

5565. And you think that regard should be paid to 

their feelings and opinions on that subject ? — Certainly ; 
in a matter that I do not see any absolute necessity 
for, I think that any means should be taken 

5566. That means should be taken to conciliate the 
parties where you are not abandoning, as you say. 
some principle, or there is no absolute necessity ? — Yes, 

5567. Where you are not abandoning something that 
you consider absolutely necessary ? — That is my feeling. 

5568. And you are a Conservative in politics your- 
self? — I do not know whether they dub me Conserva- 



tive or not. I suppose I am. I am so far a Conserva- 
tive — 

5569. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What I think it 
right to ask you is this — is it your opinion that these 
demonstrations everywhere should be put down, that 
are calculated to give offence to people on the other 
side, no matter what demonstrations they are? — I 
think demonstrations having a political tendency ought 
to be put down. 

5570. And, with regard to bands playing in the 
streets ? — Well, I should say so. Of course I have 
nothing to do with anywhere but Derry. (To Mr. 
Commissioner Murphy) You asked me if I was a Con- 
servative. If you want to know anything about it I 
will tell you. I am so far a Conservative that I wish 
to conserve everything that is lawful and right and 
useful ; but where, in my opinion, a thing is not abso- 
lutely necessary, and it gives offence, and where the 
maintaining of it does not imply any principle, or any- 
thing of that kind, I would give it up. I think that 
makes me a Liberal. 

5571 . Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We were getting 
an opinion from you that could not be supposed to be 
affected by auy political prejudices ? — Oh, no. 

5572. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — You acted on the Com- 
mittee for Lord Claude Hamilton at the late election ? — 
No, I did not ; I was put on the Committee, and I did 
what I did for Lord Claude Hamilton on personal 
grounds. 

5573. The published list led me to believe so. You 
voted for the Conservative party ? — I did. I voted for 
Lord Claude, and I would most likely vote for him 
again on personal grounds. 



Mr. John Guy 
Ferguson. 



Mr. John Guy Ferguson being in Court, was recalled and re-examined. 



5574. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Would you give 
me leave to ask you, Mr. Ferguson, about the number 
of the Apprentice Boys ? — Well, the number of active 
members is 300, and of honorary members about 200. 
The active members are all residents of the city. I 
hear a statement has been made that the constitution 
of the body has been changed. The constitution of a 
body changes of course in a few years materially, from 
influx of people and emigration and other causes ; but 
the members of the clubs — the active members of the 
clubs — are residents of the city of Derry. Among the 
honorary members you will And some people of very 
high social position. 

5575. Can you tell me whether or not, previous to 
last year, the Apprentice Boys were generally armed ? 
— I do not believe that one in every ten of them was 
armed. 

5576. Since the commencement of the last election, 
can you tell me whether or not they have been more 
extensively armed ? — There were no arms provided for 
them. I am not aware of individuals having got arms. 
There was no general arming ; there was nothing of 
the kind. To be candid, I may as well state that 
there was nothing in the shape of revolvers brought 
over here for arming them. The expense gone to for 
arming them was in respect of some inexpensive thing 
like a baton. 

5577. Was there any such thing as persons armed 
as a body or club ? — Never. 

5578. Or any subscriptions among them for the 
purchase of arms? — Never; I should explain to you 
that there are two rifle clubs; one is called the Maiden 
City Rifle Club of tradesmen. The greater portion 
of them are Apprentice Boys. They are all tradesmen 
and householders. I think they have all got licenses 
for their rifles from the resident magistrates. 

5579. But there was no such thing in the course of 
last year as far as ever you know as an arming of 
the body by subscription, or anything of the kind ? — 
Never. 

5580. You cannot, of course, tell what may be the 
case with respect to private individuals? — I cannot 
tell you that ; but I do not know what may be the 
case lxei-e now, because I may tell you that the feeling is 
very strong since the evidence given here in this court. 

5581. But up to the time of this Commission, so 



far as your knowledge extends, there was no genex-al 
arming — at all events, there were no arms provided 
amongst the body as a body or otherwise ? — Never. 

Mr. M‘ Laughlin. — You should ask this witness 
whether prior to last year the Apprentice Boy party 
or the Roman Catholic party were the better armed. 

5582. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Have you any 
means of knowing whether prior to last year the 
Apprentice Boy party or the Roman Catholic party 
were the better armed ? — I do not believe that either 
party were very generally armed. I do not believe 
that such a thing as has transpired here was in exist- 
ence in Deny a year or two ago. 

5583. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — But looking 
at the position of the two parties, which of the two 
would you say was likely to have the greater number 
of fire-arms in their possession — without any particular 
knowledge ? — Well, I believe, that the Protestants of 
Deny would have arms such as fowling-pieces and 
rifles; that is, the better class of members of the clubs, 
and that quite openly, for the purpose of amusement. 

5584. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But as to re- 
volvers ?— Oh, I think that even at the time of the 
election the number of revolvers in the possession of 
the Apprentice Boys was extremely limited. With 
respect to my evidence yesterday I wish to correct a 
false impression, although it is a very trifling matter, 
in connexion with the Northern Counties Railway. 
I said that those excursion trains were originally 
instituted some three or four years ago ; and in order 
to be perfectly candid, I should state that before 
the last celebration I was written to by several parties 
on the Northern line, to ask if they could get facilities 
to come along the line, and in consequence of that I 
wrote to the manager, and he simply replied that he 
would run the usual train. 

Mr. Gregg.— I certainly repeat what I stated that, 
from my experience of the Apprentice Boys, and see- 
ing them going out on the occasions of the celebrations, 
one half of them ax-e not composed of Derry people. 

Mr. Ferguson. — I state positively that Mr. Gregg 
has stated a falsehood. I unhesitatingly say that the 
active members of the body are all Dex-rymen. Would 
the Commissioners be at all surprised to learn that 
Mr. Gregg was the gentleman that fired the canon off 
the church? 
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Mr. Gregg. — I was not. It is untrue. 

Mr. Ferguson. — I heard it. (To the Commissioners). 
— Have I not the best opportunity of judging of these 
things'! 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You may ; but what 
you have said is not inconsistent with what Mr. 
Gregg stated, that on the occasion of the last celebra- 
tion, or some of the recent celebrations, he saw persons 
in the procession who were not men of Deny. 

Mr. Ferguson . — That may be all perfectly true, and 
does not affect my statement at all, and I repeat that 
the men of the society are exclusively Derrymen. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You say that the 
active members, that is, that the prominent members of 
the society in Derry, are Derrymen. 

Mr. Ferguson. — Of course they are, with very few 
exceptions. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Of course ; but on the 
occasions of the processions men may come from other 
places, strangers, and take part in the processions. 
That is what Mr. Gregg says. 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — What I understood Mr. 
Gregg to say was not that there were strangers amongst 
the Apprentice Boys, but that, originally, when he 
was connected with the body, the only persons taking 
part in the processions were Apprentice Boys, and that 
of late years he has seen other persons from the country 
coming in and taking part by forming or walking in 
the procession. 

Mr. Ferguson. — Most undoubtedly ; but Mi - . Gregg 
very warmly impugned what I stated. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — There must really be 
some misapprehension between you both. I am sure 
Mr. Gregg regrets what he said to you ; but I am sure 
you will see that you should not have stated what you 
did. Mr. Gregg is in an official position, and you 
should not on mere hearsay have stated that he had 
taken a part in this procession and fired off a cannon ; 
and after his denying it you should not have repeated it. 

Mr. Ferguson . — I think it very hard that such 
statements should be made of the Apprentice Boys. 
I appear hear and adopt a manly, straightforward 
course in connexion with these celebrations ; but I can 
tell you that people come into the Court and say one 
thing while they act outside in another way. 



Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We do not inquire 
about who fired or did not fire from the church. Mr. 
Gregg did not state — he certainly did not — I state 
positively that he did not state that which you were 
under the impression he stated ; and being under the 
impression that Mr. Gregg had stated it it naturally 
excited you a little. We think Mr. Ferguson came 
forward most candidly and fairly to give us all the 
information in his power. 

Mr. Gregg. — I withdraw what I said if Mr. Fergu- 
son withdraws the statement he made. 

Mr. Ferguson. — I withdraw any statement that the 
Commissioners may consider improper or ungentle- 
manly. I should be sorry to make any observation 
except I considered my veracity was impugned, and 
I think it is of the utmost importance that every word 
I say should be considered truthful, on account of the 
position I hold. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Certainly, and I am sure 
there was no impression conveyed to my mind or to 
that of Mr. Murphy, by anything Mr. Gregg stated,, 
which would justify the idea you were under as to 
what -he did say. 

Mr. Ferguson. — I considered that Mr. Gregg, 
whether rightly or wroDgly, impugned the truth of 
what I stated, as regarded the constitution of the clubs, 
and I felt that he had just as much knowledge or means 
of judging of the truth of what he stated, as I had of 
the rumour that he had acted in another way. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And when your pre- 
mises fail your conclusion must fail. I am not blaming 
you if the premises were correct ; but when the pre- 
mises are not correct there is no occasion fora conclusion.. 

Mx\ Ferguson. — I repeat what I stated, that I -with- 
draw any word that is unhandsome or improper ; but 
I still adhere to my statement that the members of the 
Association are Derrymen. As regards the other 
statement that I made in regard to Mr. Gregg, I with- 
draw it also, because I have no knowledge myself of 
its truth. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — So far from your con- 
tradicting Mr. Gregg’s statement, or his contradicting 
your’s, you confirm his statement by saying that of late 
years there have been a number of persons not Appren- 
tice Boys who joined in the processions. 



I 



Dr. Miller , J.P., Mayor of the city of Derry, examined : — 



5585 . Mr. Commissioner Exham. — At present we 
know you are Mayor of this city? — Yes. 

5586. You were Mayor before? — Yes ; this is the 
sixth time I have been Mayox-. 

5587. I suppose you have been a longtime a magis- 
trate ? — Yes ; on the melancholy occasion, when Dr. 
Babington died, I had returned from Portrush, and 
gentlemen asked me if I would accept the mayoralty, 
and after some consideration I said I would. A re- 
quisition was made to me. I think all but two of the 
corporation joined in the requisition to me to accept 
the office, and I thought under the circumstances 
that I could not refuse it. 1 had no wish to be Mayor 
at the time myself. 

5588. And you were a magistrate for a number 
of years before ? — For a number of years ; but I have 
not taken a very active part as a magistrate, for I was 
occupied professionally. 

5589. Except, I suppose, when you were Mayor ? — 
Unless when I was Mayor. 

5590. Are you aware, or were you aware that there 
was any impression abroad amongst the Roman Catholic 
population here that justice was not fairly administered 
by the magistrates of this important city ? — I was not 
aware of it ; but I think there is an impression that, 
whatever party is administering justice, the. party who 
do not agree with them in creed, or who want to get 
power, are opposed to that party. I have heard objec- 
tions made to the judges of the land when of a different 
creed, and in the same sort of way to the magistrates. 

5591. But nothing exceptional with regard to the 
Derry bench of magistrates? — Not that I am aware of. 

5592. Let that impression be abroad or not, may I 



ask you whether, when you have presided on that 
bench of magistrates, you have ever seen partiality 
exhibited there ? — I most solemnly say I have not. 

5593. You have always seen the magistrates fairly, 
to the best of their ability, dispose of each case brought 
before them, without fear, favour, or affection? — I 
believe so — according to the evidence that was pro- 
duced. 

5594. Have you, on occasions when the stipendiary 
magistrates were there — on recent occasions — seen the 
magistrates taking their advice, and co-operating with 
them as well as they could ? — As far as I know. I 
co-operated myself on the last occasion. At the last 
anniversary I had a meeting of magistrates summoned 
to consider what was best, and we all agreed that certain 
measures should be adopted in case there was a breach 
of the peace, and that nothing was to be done unless 
there was a breach of the peace. 

5595. And that was with the co-operation of the 
resident magistrates who assisted you?— Yes, it was. 

5596. I believe Mr. O’Donnell was one? — Yes. 

5597. And Captain Coote ? — I forget whether Mr. 
O’Donnell was one, but certainly Captain Coote was 
present. 

Mr. O’Donnell. — I was present. ‘ 

5598. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — (to witness) — 
Now, you have great experience, may I ask you 
whether you think that the keeping up of these cele- 
brations is calculated to endanger the public peace? — 

5599. In what way, sir? 

5600. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I n provoking 

a collision between two parties of opposite creeds ? 

5601. But you see there are different ways of keeping 
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iip these things. I want to know is it the procession 
you mean ? 

5602. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I mean the de- 
monstration that has hitherto taken place on these 
days by what is called the Apprentice Boy party ? — 
That is, the procession ? 

5603. Yes? — I cannot believe that any procession 
is for the public good. I believe that all processions 
ought to be put an end to. 

5604. That is, all over the land ?— Every procession 
calculated to produce an uncomfortable feeling. 

5605. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And these are 
calculated to produce an uncomfortable feeling among 
the Roman Catholic population? — Oh, I think it is 
very likely that is the case. I think it is very likely. 

5606. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — It is your opinion 
that processions, no matter where they are in Ireland, 
are calculated to cause animosity on some side or ano- 
ther, and therefore it would be better to put all down? 
— Certainly ; and unless one is put down, there is no 
use in putting down another, because then you are 
giving an ascendancy to the party you allow to keep 
them up. 

5607. Mr. M'LaughKn. — I believe, on one occasion, 
eighteen or nineteen or twenty years ago, when you 
were Mayor, an effort was made to put down these 
celebrations, so far as out-door processions ? — How 
many years ago ? 

5608. Nineteen? — Yes ; the second time I was 

Mayor. There was an Act passed at that time, and I 
remember summoning a meeting of the magistrates, 
and it was thought that if the procession took place 
Under certain circumstances it would be illegal, and I 
went along with the stipendiary magistrate then, Mr. 
Coote 

5609. Mr. Coulson? — Mr. Coulsou to stop it. 

And the Apprentice Boys had their guns on the walls, 
and they fired, and informations were made against 
them, and the matter was brought before the Grand 
Jury, and they ignored the bills that were brought 
before them, and it did not go to trial. They thought 
it did not come within the law. 

5610. That was in 1851 or 1852 ? — It was about 
that time. 

5611. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — The magistrates 
sent them for trial ? — Yes. 

5812. Mi-. M‘Laughlin. — I believe the point raised 
at the time was that the canon they fired were not 
fire-arms within the meaning of that particular Act 
—I think that was so. 

5613. I suppose the ordinary undesirability of these 
processions, so far as regards Derry, would be in- 
creased by recent unfortunate occurrences here? — I 
think that they have become — that there is more 
hostility to them undoubtedly than there was before, 
and I suppose chiefly since the last election. 

5614. But it has been intensified since the death of 
those men ? — Oh, I think the hostility is more to the 
constabulary since the death of those men than in 
any other way. I think it right to say that the gene- 
ral opinion is that they acted indiscreetly. 

5615. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Were you at all 
aware of any large arming last year ? — Not at all. 

5616. Did you ever hear it? — I heard of the Muff 
Glen business, you know. 

5617. But with the exception of that ? — Oh no, I 
did not hear of it ; I think it is a shocking thing. I 
think it is a frightful conspiracy, because it is nothing 

' but a conspiracy to shoot men down in order to put 
an end to these processions. I think that in a 
Christian country it is a perfect disgrace. 

5618. Mr. M‘Lauglilin. — I suppose if the authorities 
thought right to interfere and put down the celebra- 
tions—- — ? — -I don’t think they could do it without a 
new law. I do not think there is anything illegal in 
what is done here in that way. : I think the duty of 
the magistrates is to preserve the peace. 

5619. Your idea is then that the processions being 
'perfectly legal, the duty of the magistrates and the 
police would be to protect the processionists ?— To 
preserve the public peace. 



5620. Would the preservation of the public peace 
take the form of protecting the processionists ? — Of 
course if they were attacked it would be the duty of 
the magistrate and constabulary to interfere, and not 
to allow any one to attack them ; just in the same 
sort of way as they would in the case of any other 
person. 

5621. Would not the duty of the magistrates have 
been to prevent the two parties coming into collision 
in the first instance?— Well, I think so. When I 
was formerly mayor, at the marriage of the Queen, 
there was a threat of a very serious procession, and 
the magistrates were summoned, and met, and they 
published a proclamation to prevent it ; and notwith- 
standing that they came in with awhite andgreen colour', 
and the other party attacked them, and pulled it down, 
and it was tom in fragments. 

5622. That was in front of the Corporation Hall? 
— I think it was in Pump-street it happened. 

5623. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Which par-ty 
came in with the green flag? — The party usually called 
the Bogside party. 

5624. And then the Apprentice Boy party attacked 
it and pulled it down ? — I believe so ; but the military 
were soon called out, thinking it was necessary that 
a force should be present to preserve the peace on 
that occasion; and it was soon over. Well, these 
people were tried afterwards. They first sent up a 
memorial to the Lord Lieutenant of the day against 
me, and it was sent down to me, and I answered it. 
When these people were put on their trial, according 
as they come forward when they were on their oath, 

I asked, “ Do you know the contents of this memorial 
— did you sign it ?” and they said they did not know 
the contents of it at all, and this memorial had been 
prepared and sent up by some person acting for them ; 
and it was contradicted on their oath, and I sent that 
answer to the Lord Lieutenant of the day. 

5625. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — There have been no Pat- 
rick’s Day processions since? — Well, I really do not 
remember exactly about that. 

5626. Having regard to the fact that prevention is 
better than cure ? — I was about to answer in respect 
to that, that the plan I adopted on any of those occa- 
sions since that was, that when there was any appre- 
hension of a breach of the peace to put police on each 
gate and prevent them coming in, and then, if there 
are any troubleSbme pe'ople, I order the constabulary 
to deal with them according to circumstances. 

5627. Then applying the rule that you have applied 
so successfully heretofore, the precaution that you 
would take, if in command of the authorities, on the 
night of the 18th December, would be to put an armed 
force to guard the gates and keep the Catholics out, 
so that the Apprentice Boys might have their celebra- 
tion inside the wall ? — If I had any reason to think 
that there would be any danger to life or property I 
would call out the military, and prevent any party 
coming in that I should consider likely to be guilty of 
a breach of the peace. 

5628. You would do that by keeping one party out 
and another in? — I think that would be the better 
course. 

5629. Mr. Crawford. — I want to knowyour opinion, 
as to whether it would show weakness or otherwise on 
the part of the Government, to put down these celebra- 
tions at present, with evidence of 5,^00 Roman Catho- 
lics being armed with the intention of putting them 
down by force? — Well, my opinion is that the stipen- 
diary magistrates, having information before them, 
should investigate those facts, and that there should be 
a general search for arms, and that not once but re- 
repeatedly, for there are various ways of concealing 
these things ; and that there should be no loss of time 
till these arms should be seized, or got out of the 
country. 

5630. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They would not 

have force enough to do that ? — Oh, I think that 

the Government, if they wished to be a Government, 
would send a sufficient force to do it. 
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5631. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. O’Donnell 
yon came here as resident magistrate some time after 
April last ? — I did ; on the 10th of May. 

5632. Yon recollect the period coming round of the 
12th of August ? — Yes. 

5633. Did you attend a meeting of the magistrates 
at that time ? — Yes ; I had left this for Belfast, and 
came again here specially for the 12th of August. 

5634. On special duty ? — Yes. 

5635. Were you here on the 12th of July ? — I was. 

5636. Were you out at this place called the Muff 
Glen ? — -I was on duty that day at the Muff Glen. 

5637. We have had a good deal of the details of 
evidence with respect to it, but did you see a formid- 
able array of arms in possession of either party or 
both parties there? — Well, I will explain to the Com- 
missioners wliat I did see and did not see. I went 
there by arrangement with a body of police and mili- 
tary to preserve the peace. There were three bodies 
of police — a body of nine police divided into parties of 
three, at some 811011 ; distance from each other, with a 
view to acting together if necessary in aid of each 
other. There were also some fifty soldiers, to support 
the police if necessary. The cause of the apprehension 
of a breach of the peace was, that one party it was be- 
lieved intended to cross a bridge at that place, and that 
the other party were determined to prevent- them. 
Beyond the bridge one party, called the Catholic party, 
were assembled, as I was told, and, as I was informed 
by the police, armed as well. There were some 800 
people assembled there to dispute the passage of the 
bridge ; our duty was to look on and prevent a col- 
lision between the parties. 

5638. Did you see arms in the possession of the 
parties that came there at either side ? — I did not see 
this crowd ; I avoided seeing them, and I did not wish 
to go near them to see them. 

5639. You were afraid you might be compelled to 
take action ? — I might be compelled to take action ; 
and taking action might be the cause of the very thing 
I had to prevent — a riot. 

5640. And you kept yourself clear? — No second 
party, though threatened to come, did appear, and 
therefore the peace was not broken ; but I am afraid, 
from what I was informed of and could observe, that 
if the second party did appear the amount of force 
there, or any amount of force there, would not have 
preserved the peace — would not have prevented a col- 
lision of parties. 

5641. And, from what you heard, you have no doubt 
also that thatwould have been a collision between parties 
using fire-arms one against the other ? — Yes ; in a 
deadly manner. Of course, had it been legal for me 
I should, at all hazards, have surrounded that crowd 
and disarmed them ; but the place was not proclaimed. 
I preferred, I may state for myself that, though I be- 
lieved the crowd to be illegal, I preferred that the ille- 
gality should take place, so that I did not by any act 
of mine endanger the peace. 

5642. You were here then on the 12th of August? — 

5643. I believe Captain Coote was here with you? 
— He was here with me. 

5644. Do you recollect, prior to the 12th of August, 
your having attended the meeting of magistrates, which 
the Mayor has referred to now, with several other gen- 
tlemen? — Yes; the Mayor was good enough to inti- 
mate that he wished to see me, and I went. 

5645. And do you recollect a programme being laid 
before the meeting then, by the President of the Ap- 
prentice Boys, telling you in what form the procession 
intended to go? — Captain Coote produced a programme, 
which he had got previously from Mr. Ferguson, and 
I read it carefully, and my opinion was asked upon it 
by the magistrates, and my opinion was, that if that 
programme were adhered to, and that there was no 
departure from what was stated upon that programme, 
it would be highly improper to interfere with the pro- 
cession; and not only improper, but, as I believe, 



illegal to do so. Of course assuming that the pro- 
gramme was adhered 1 to. 

5646. The programme that was ' given was within 
the strict letter of the law 1 — I thought so. 

5647. And, I believe, you and Captain Coote agreed 
with the local magistrates, in that opinion? — -Yes ; we 
were unanimous in allowing the procession to take 
place. 

5648. And were you then all agreed, as to the most 
effectual means to be taken for the preservation of the 
peace ? — Well, the direction of those arrangements was 
delegated by the other magistrates to Mr. Coote and 
me — with the Mayor, <pf course? — The arrangements 
I speak of are what I may call the executive arrange- 
ments as regards the distribution of police. 

5649. As regards the posting of police and consta- 
bulary here and there? — Yes. Then my opinion was, 
and it was followed next morning by Mr. Plummer, 
the County Inspector, that it was our duty to have them 
placed in the town, in such a manner as to have pre- 
vented any party from making a raid upon that pro- 
cession or interfering with it; and that when the 
authorities did not think it right to interfere with the 
procession no other part}' should be allowed to do so'. 
And, in giving that opinion, I may state, that I was 
found fault with by a gentleman of some position in this 
town, who said that I wanted to protect or to encourage 
that procession. My only object was to prevent a 
breach of the peace. 

5650. So far as your opinion went, they were engaged 
in what you had no legal authority for preventing ? — 
Yes ; and therefore I did not wish to permit any other 
person to take an illegal authority that I did not 
assume to myself. 

5651. Now, from the time that you were here on 
special duty, up to the time that you left, so far as 
you could judge, were all the local magistrates en- 
deavouring, in the best way they could, to assist you 
in preserving the public peace of this city? — Well, 
there was no occasion for services of that kind during 
the time I was here, except on the 12th of August. 

5652. Well, on that occasion they were? — On that 
occasion they were ; and, on that day, not only were 
Captain Coote and I on duty but we were assisted in 
the same common object, the preservation of the peace, 
by several magistrates, Mr. O’Neill, Mr. Hamilton, 
and other gentlemen, whose names I do not remem- 
ber just now ; they were out on duty themselves and 
quite willing to give every aid in their power. 

5653. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — The Mayor him- 
self, I believe? — The Mayor himself was there up 
to a late hour of the night, twelve o’clock. 

5654. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And, during 
the time that you presided on the bench, on any 
occasion, did they consult you or Captain Coote? — 
Well, the duties that I had to discharge were to sit 
at the court on the ordinary day when sessions are 
held, and more particularly during that long investi- 
gation as regards the police — the preliminary investi- 
gation. On those occasions, in open court — there are 
sometimes ten, sometimes eleven, sometimes a lesser 
number of magistrates — I did not always, I am sorry 
to say, agree with the opinions that were expressed 
in open court. 

5655. You did not always agree -with them ? — I only 
speak Of matters which are now matters of public 
notoriety, that occurred in open court; sometimes 
the magistrates would be perhaps influenced by my 
opinion, and at other times, on unimportant matters 
they were not. 

5656. So far as you were able to judge, the ad- 
ministration of justice would appear to be clear and 
impartial in the city — so far as you were able to judge? 
— Well, really, so far as came within my experience 
here, nothing occurred beyond the ordinary routine of 
what occurs in petty sessions court, except the Ion" 
investigation I allude to. That was an investigation 
which, you are aware, I suppose, was not a judicial act 
at all ; it was merely a ministerial one. 
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5657. That was not a judicial inquiry 1— It was 
not ; it was an inquiry in order to see whether those 
men should he sent to another court or not. 

5658. And so far as your opinion went— you are a 
gentleman of very great experience— no matter how 
parties might differ from you, was that inquiry fairly 
conducted!— Well, at that time there appeared to me 
to be a great deal of prejudice against the police who 
were then accused in regard to this unhappy homicide 
that occurred here ; and I did think — I hope I may 
say so candidly, and for the information of the Com- 
missioners, and with every possible respect for the 
magistrates who sat with me— I was of opinion that 
the general prejudice against the police was shared in 
by the magistrates ; I do not say that the police were 
thereby done any injustice to, but it seemed to me 
that the magistrates found it almost impossible to 
banish a certain bias from their minds. 

5659. Mr. M'Laughlin .— When you say the police, 
you mean the constabulary ?— The constabulary ; I did 
not think of the local police at all ; I may add that I 
was myself accused of bias the other day— that was, of 
partiality for the police ; but I hope I am not going 
out of my way in stating that I had no bias for the 
police, beyond that bias that every person sitting in 
ludmnent ought to have towards throwing a protection 
over those who are accused, so far as is consistent 
with justice. It appeared to me in the investigation 
that very much seemed to be assumed against the 
police, and at the end I thought that they were sent 
forward for trial upon insufficient evidence. 

5660. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — You thought 
so ? — I thought so, and expressed that opinion openly 
in court. However, Captain Coote, the other resident 
magistrate, differed from me in that. 

5661. He agreed with the magistrates that it was 
better to send forward the case for trial? — He agreed 
with the magistrates generally. Yes. 

5662. Mr. Commissioner Muhpiiy. — I suppose you 
were of opinion that it was a case that should be fur- 
ther investigated ? — I was of opinion, from the moment 
that I came here, that it was a case, considering that 
three lives were lost, that required a very full and 
careful investigation, to determine the only point at 
issue in the matter, namely, as to whether the police 
were justified or nothin firing. 

5663. Did you think that it would be a very strong 
case that would induce you to decide that yourself ? — 
Oh, certainly. 

5664. You would send it forward to a jury in any 
case ? — I certainly think that the case, before being 
sent forward, should have received the fullest investi- 
gation possible, both for the sake of the police and the 
public ; and it did not receive that investigation, and 
it was not conducted in the manner that I should like 
to have it conducted. I was most anxious that it 
should be taken out of the atmosphere of party feeling, 
which was certainly exhibited to a very unwonted 
extent in the matter. 

5665. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But did you not 
consider it desirable, considering that the constabulary 
were charged with the taking of human life, to send 
it forward for investigation before another tribunal ? 
— I think the Commissioners misunderstood me as to 
that. I thought it very desirable the case should go 
forward to another tribunal. 

5666. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And then you 
say it was sent forward without sufficient evidence? 
—I say that, on the evidence as it stood, it was not 
sufficient to send it forward, and that there ought to 
be further evidence adduced before it was sent for- 
ward. The case I thought incomplete. 

5667. And was Captain Coote of that opinion ? — 
The late Mayor was of opinion that it should be sent 
forward as it was, and Captain Coote agreed with him. 
I believe the other magistrates also were of that 
opinion. I was the only dissentient from it. Per- 
haps I may except Mr. O’Neill, but I am not sure 
about that. Before you leave the subject of the magis- 
trates, I saw it reported in the public papers that a 



witness here said that justice failed in his own parti- 
cular case, because some insufficient fine was inflicted. 

Mr. Hempton was the witness, and my humble name 
was referred to in the matter. I was in the court on 
the day of the investigation when the occurrence took 
place, and the assault was clearly proved as charged 
against this young man, or rather boy ; and before the 
late Mayor announced his decision, I certainly was of 
opinion, and I stated so privately to the Mayor, that 
the punishment was insufficient ; and I told him that 
had I been dealing with the case myself, and had it 
occurred elsewhere, my opinion would be to send the 
boy to jail for a month, without a fine, for a gross out- 
rage upon a citizen, an iinoffending person in the town. 

I did not state that opinion publicly, and for this 
simple reason, that it was merely a question of degree 
in punishment, and the Mayor and other magistrates 
having decided that the boy ought to be punished, I 
wished to avoid what is always undesirable I think to 
bring before the public— a difference with brother magis- 
trates on a question of degree like that. If there were 
a principle at stake I should have stated it publicly, 
but it being merely a matter of degree in punishment, 

I expressed my opinion privately to the Mayor, and 
said nothing publicly. 

5668. I believe you differed as to the degree of 
punishment very fairly and honestly? — Yes; but I 
did not think it was a case that called for my dissent, 
in any way, from the decision of the other magis- 

5669. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you recollect 
the case of the man Barker ? — I do. 

5670. About the taking of bail?— Yes. 

5671. Because it was stated to us here, that you 
told the magistrates that, the charge being one of mur- 
der against the men, they had no power whatsoever 
to take bail? — No. 

5672. And that they overruled you in that, and 
that in fact you cautioned them against it as an illegal 
act, the taking of bail, and that they persisted in doing 

it? That is not a comet version of what occurred. 

In the first place, Captain Coote took the information 
from Murphy in the hospital, as against Barker, and 
he was the only one that took the information. Barker 
was arrested on that, and brought before Murphy for 
identification, and then Captain Coote committed 
Barker for trial, to be brought up at the next petty 
sessions court which sat here, and when that court sat 
the case was further investigated ; some little investi- 
gation took place with regard to it, but Murphy was 
still lying in the hospital, and the question then came 
on as to bail. I was not there the first day. Captain 
Coote differed from the other magistrates, who decided 
to take bail for this man Barker. I was the next day at 
the court to renew the bail, and Captain Coote asked 
me to «ive him my opinion, and I was clearly of 
opinion 0 that it was a case in which I would not take 
bail, and that it was more advisable for the other 
magistrates not to do it. I did not say that it was 
illegal for them. I knew it was in their discretion 
to do it ; but it was a case of that kind, homicide, in 
which I would not take it upon myself to do it. 

5673. And that was a charge that he had shot at, 
and killed a man?— I merely advised the magistrates 
that I would not take the responsibility of accepting 
bail myself, and that I thought they ought not to do it ; 
I did not say that it was illegal to do it. 

5674. And then you saw that there was very substan- 
tial bail oiven, £100 ? — I left it to the other magistrates 
to do that. Of course if I dealt with it myself I should 
have refused bail, and allowed him to appeal to another 
court. 

5675. Mr. M'Laiu/hlin .— Were you present when 
Captain Coote expressed his opinion specially to the 
magistrates as to the undesirability of admitting this 
man to bail? — No ; I was not in Derry at all the first 
day, when Barker was admitted to bail ; it was on the 
second day when he came to renew his bail that I came 
and expressed my opinion, which agreed with that 
which Captain Coote had already given. 
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5676. Captain Coote, I may say, was virtually of 
your opinion 1 — Captain Coote gave liis opinion first ; 
I concurred in his opinion. 

5677. With regard to this police investigation, when 
you stated that you thought it was a case that should 
be lifted out of the atmosphere of party feeling, and 
subjected to a full and fair investigation before send- 
ing the men forward for trial, I presume you meant 
that the investigation ought not to have terminated so 
prematurely? — I did. 

5678. Now state the circumstances under which it 
was terminated, as well as you recollect? — There were 
no peculiar circumstances about it. I should like to 
be very accurate in anything I might say where the 
late poor Dr. Babington, the late mayor, was con- 
cerned, but it appeared to me as if the mayor was 
rather tired of the investigation, and was glad to get 
rid of it on any terms. There was a great portion of 
the time taken up, and, indeed, wasted, with unneces- 
sary discussions of irrelevant matter, and I think the 
late mayor, from the course taken by the advocate for 
the next of kin, was glad to get rid of it on any terms 
almost. 

5679. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I suppose he 
saw the result eventually, that the case should be sent 
for trial? — Yes, I suppose so ; I was of opinion that it 
should go for trial certainly. 

5680. Mr. McLaughlin . — I suppose, in sending those 
men forward for trial, you would distinguish the kind 
of charge against them from the charge against Baxker, 
as regards the readiness with which you would admit 
one or other to bail ? Oh, certainly. 

5681. Kindly point out that distinction, because it 
was sought in a prior part of the commission proceed- 
ings to identify them. Kindly point out the grounds 
on which you think the two crimes differed the one 
from the other ? — I should have no hesitation what- 
soever in accepting bail for the police, even nominal 
bail, that is their own. The difference would be that 
the police were a legal body — a legally constituted 
body — acting, as they believed at the time, whether 
rightly or wrongly I do not know, in the discharge 
of their duty. Malice could hardly be attributed to 
the police. 

5682. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — No one could 
have suggested that ? — The fact of questions having 
been put to the members of the court, as to their ad- 
mitting Barker to bail as readily as they admitted the 
police, led to the mistake. 

5683. The distinction was very considerable. If 
Barker were admitted on his own recognizances, as 
the police were, it would be a very different thing ? — 
The two cases were essentially distinct. 

5684. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Certainly ; not 
the least doubt of it. The magistrates marked their 
opinion by a different rule of bail. 

5685. Mr. M‘ Laughlin . — Would your opinion be in 
favour of preventing all party processions of any kind, 
no matter from what party proceeding, in this town ? 
— Do you refer to an abstract opinion. 

5686. I mean quoad the town, and apply it to all 
parties and sections in it? — I am of opinion that in 
any place where opinion is so divided, as here and in 
other parts of Ireland, no procession of any kind should 
be permitted to take place. 

5687. Then, having regard to the evidence given 
before this commission, you are of opinion that there 
does exist, rightly or wrongly, a veiy strong feeling of 
antagonism to these processions on the part of the 
Catholics? — I am quite aware of it, without the know- 
ledge of the evidence given here. 

5688. Was that knowledge derived from your 
sitting here?— Yes; from what I could learn from 
various sources. 

5689. Now I may also ask you, with reference to 
your opportunities of acquiring information, do you 
believe that arms are extensively in the hands of the 
people here ? — I have had official information of it — 
of course I mean through reports. 

5690. I suppose you are also of opinion that an in- 
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spector of police would not be justified in disclosing 
his official authority, or directions, or anything of that 
sort? — Of course not if it affected the public service. 

5691. Now with reference to that very point I have 
mentioned, did there at any time in the course of the 
police investigation, arise any difference of opinion be- 
tween you and the other magistrates as to compelling 
Mr. Inspector Stafford to give what he called official 
information ? — Yes. 

5692. Kindly explain that to the Commissioners ? — 
Mr. Staffoi-d was asked, or a question was asked, 
about certain information in regard to the men then 
on their tidal — then accused. That information was 
given by the accused men officially, and he declined to 
give it. Many, I believe most, of the magistrates, in- 
cluding Captain Coote, thought he ought to give it. 
I stated my opinion that he ought not to give, and 
could not be compelled to give it. An adjournment 
of the Court then took place for a communication with 
the Government, and in due course an opinion came 
back from the responsible adviser of the Crown, that 
the question ought not to be asked or answered. 

5693. Now, when you spoke, a little while ago, of 
what seemed to you to be an extension of the popular 
px-ejudice into the minds of the bench, at that investi- 
gation, did you think you had detected anything of 
that sort at the time that matter about the law of evi- 
dence was being discussed that you have last mentioned? 
— No, I did not ; oh, no, I did not. I did not go into 
any particulars. 

5694. Now you have also stated, and very fairly, 
that you yourself were assailed for your opinions dur- 
ing the time you were acting there as magistrate, 
that wrong motives were attiibuted to you? — Well, I 
was assailed only by the advocate for the next of 

5695. May I ask you whether your impartiality was 
assailed on the veiy substantial ground of your per- 
sonal religious views — is that so ? — Well, really Mr. 
Rea made all manner of imputations, and I thought so 
little about them, that I could hardly tell you the pre- 
cise grounds. 

5696. You were here as stipendiary magistrate, 
brought here for the first time about that period ? — 
Yes, that was the first time. 

5697. Did the bench as a body interfere to restrain 
Mi-. Rea in making those charges as regarded your 
personal religious views in any way ? — No ; I was sent 
here in the ordinary way for a public duty, and all 
manner of imputations were thrown out against me. 

5698. That you had come here with the intentional 
detei-mination to do a particular thing — with a fore- 
gone conclusion ? — Those insinuations were i-epeatedly 
made. It often occurred in Coux-t dux-ing the course 
of this investigation that Mr. Rea made hax-angues to 
that effect — it frequently occm-red ; indeed I may say 
it was even personal ; it went the length of imputing 
corruption to me. 

5699. And you say that none of the magistx-ates in- 
terfei-ed to restrain that? — I do not remember that 
any magistrate on the bench said anything when the 
observations wex-e made. 

5700. Now your opinion being as you have ex- 
pressed it, with refex-ence to the undesirability of these 
processions, of course it applies to the processions of 
all parties, ranks, creeds, or religions ? — Certainly. 

5701. No matter under what pretence? — If in a 
divided community, one party being Protestant and 
the other Catholic, a procession of the Protestant party 
gives offence to the other party being Catholic, I say 
that procession ought not to be allowed ; and vice versa ; 
and in the natural course of things if such a procession 
is allowed, thex-e is a disposition to x-etaliate and have 
a counter procession. I may, for the information of 
the Commissionex-s, state that on the 12th of August 
last, chax-ged with the responsibility that I had, in 
conjunction with others, I felt very anxious indeed, 
and as night approached I was thankful that we had 
got over the danger of the day ; but when night did 
come on, about nine o’clock, a repox-t came in that an- 
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other procession was to march through the town with 
a rival band, I mean the band opposed to the Appren- 
tice Boys; and I believe in the town that night the 
boast was, that as a certain people had had the day, they 
would have the night. And that very alarming ru- 
mour increased our anxiety lest such a thing should 
take place, and I feared if that band had come into 
the town, some collision between the parties would 
take place. I give that by way of illustration, to show 
the necessity of doing away with bands and processions. 

5702. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I suppose you 
and the other magistrates took precautions when you 
heard that report in the evening ? — At once ; but the 
difficulty of the magistrates was — was this band to be 
turned back by force or stopped upon the way, or was 
it not ? It might be said “ you did not stop the other 
band in the morning ; why stop us in the evening ? 

5703. And the magistrates did discuss the question 
whether they ought to stop this other band or not ? — 
No, that was not discussed, because the tiling was so 
sudden ; there was no time ; but fortunately the ques- 
tion had not to be discussed, because they did not come 
in. Under the circumstances, 1 think I myself would 
scarcely hesitate in stopping the band, it being night. 

5704. If you were driven to exercise the responsi- 
bility you think you would ? — I do ; bearing in mind 
the time of the day or night it was. There is a great 
difference between a band playing in the early morning 
and at night. 

5705. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Suppose that the time was 
not night, but the day ; and suppose at three o’clock in 
the day of the 12th of August a procession of the op- 
posite force, corresponding as regards numbers, ban- 
ners, and everything else with the Apprentice Boy 
force, but being necessarily an opposing force, had ap- 
peared at one of the gates for the purpose of getting in, 
would you have allowed them to come in — in the day 
time 1 ? — I do not think I should stop them in such a 
case as that that you put to me. Of course I should 
take steps to prevent a collision between two such 
parties. 

5706. But then the effect of the interference of the 
authorities (I do not say what the intention would be) 
in such a case as I have supposed would be that they 
would protect both classes of processionists'! — Well, 
they would prevent them coming into collision, but 
everything would depend on the character of the second 
imaginary procession that you allude to. 

5707. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Mr. M'Laughlin 
supposes them to be similar in every respect, and sup- 
poses they were legal, in that case would you have 
stopped it ? — I think not. 

5708. But you would have prevented a collision? — 
Yes. 

5709. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You would have 
made such a disposition of the force at your command 
as, in your opinion, would be best calculated to prevent 
a collision of the two parties. 

5710. But you would not protect, in the sense of en- 
couraging ? — With respect to that last procession al- 
luded to, there was no information given or sworn to as 
that danger was apprehended, and therefore no magis- 
trate would be justified in interfering with it. 

5711. Mr. M l Laughlin. — There was no information 
sworn to the effect that it would have a tendency to 
result in a breach of the peace? — None that I am 
aware of. 

5712. If there had been an information sworn, by 
some credible person or persons, that such a procession 
would have a tendency to create a breach of the peace, 
what would you do as a magistrate? — That would 
depend very much on the character of the information 
and the informant. 

5713. Assuming the fullness of the one and the 
credibility of the other ?— Yes, and in that information 
certain undeniable facts should be stated. I would not 
receive men’s mere opinions, or be influenced by what 
they would think or by their fears. It would very much 
depend on the character of the information and the 
facts stated ; and it should be a very strong informa- 



tion indeed, very satisfactory to my mind, before 1 
would take any action upon it. 

5714. Suppose that the infoimations utterlyabstained 
from the enunciation of any opinion, and were made 
by six or seven men of the first rank in the city of 
various classes and creeds ; suppose that those people 
came forward and swore these facts ; — first, that there 
was to be a procession on the next day, to wit, the 
18th of December ; secondly, that they had good rea- 
son to believe, and pointing out the grounds of their 
belief, that the persons in that procession would be 
Apprentice Boys; that they would be armed both 
with small arms and artillery, although the small arms 
might not be apparent ; thirdly, that there existed 
then, and had existed previously, the strongest and 
most resolute determination on the part of the Catho- 
lics to oppose them by force if the law did not inter- 
fere ; fourthly, that those Catholics, as had been testi- 
fied at this Co mm ission, despairing of any protection 
from the law, or any equal administration of the law, 
as they believed, had armed themselves to the extent 
of many hundred stand of arms, both rifles and re- 
volvers ; and fifthly, that on the occasion of the prior 
celebration, to wit, the celebration of the 12th of 
August, certain people (giving the numbers and circum- 
stances) were about to oppose them then, by using 
those arms in question at that time, and had been 
restrained by the strenuous representations of lay and 
clerical friends. 

5715. — Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — If you were 
here and in authority, and were convinced by evidence 
of reliable persons that there was imminent peril of 
bloodshed by allowing the procession of the 18th of 
December, would you take measures beforehand to 
stop it? — Most undoubtedly. You said “stop it.” I 
merely answer that in such a case as that, in answer 
to the question you put to me of then' being imminent 
danger to the public peace of the character you have 
described, my duty would be at once to communicate 
with the executive body, and to advise the Govern- 
ment in such a case, I being satisfied of the truth of 
the report I was making, that a procession of such a 
nature was about to take place, and to send down a 
sufficient force to prevent it ; but, of course, I would 
not take upon myself the responsibility of suppressing 
it unless some sudden emergency arose, nor would I 
do it unless I had a very large force to cany out my 
orders. In such a case as Mr. Commissioner Murphy 
puts, I would communicate with the Government, 
expressing my opinion, for their orders. 

5716. Mr. McLaughlin. — I complete my question: 
— and supposing that, in addition to that, the infor- 
mants should swear that those persons, with such 
feelings as I have described, and having arms, would 
appear on the next day, the 18th of December, and 
oppose the Apprentice Boys, would you act then in the 
way you have pointed out in answer to the last ques- 
tion? — Yes; I should consider that my duty; but 
they should not be hypothetical informations. 

5717. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — If conviction 
was brought to your mind of the danger ? — Yes ; from 
reliable sources. 

5718. Mr. M‘Laugldin. — You were present when 
the Mayor gave his evidence to-day as to what would 
be the proper course to adopt on the next 18th of 
December? — Well, I doubt if I attended to it. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The Mayor said that 
he thought it would not be right to put down the pro- 
cession as long as it was legal, and he would prevent 
a breach of the peace. 

5719. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — And he added that he 
would, by placing a proper force of military or police 
on the gates, prevent the Catholics coming in, while 
the Apprentice Boys had their procession ; you heard 
that evidence ? — Yes, I heard that. 

5720. Having regard to the feeling that exists, and 
the arming that has been deposed to, do you consider 
that a wise course to take ? — That is rather a specula- 
tive question. That would depend very much upon 
circumstances, but I may say this, that if it was 
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within my knowledge that any party or faction would 
as sume to themselves theexercise of the functions of 
Government, it is a thing that I would not tolerate 
for one minute. When the Government would not 
themselves interfere, I would not allow others to 
do so. 

5721. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And particularly 
if you were informed that that was an armed organized 
force, coming with the intention of preventing a 
procession that you as a magistrate looked upon to 
be legal! — Yes. 

5722. Mr. M'Lcmgldin . — You heard the Mayor say 
that on prior occasions he has taken, with the best in- 
tentions and the greatest success, the precaution of 
keeping one party out while the other was inside. 
You heard him say so? — Yes. 

5723. And you made use of an expression, a little 
while ago, as to the reason why these people, who were 
anxious to come in on the night of the 12th of August, 
thought they had a right to do so — that they thought 
it was too had that if the Apprentice Boys had got the 
day they should not get the night ? — That was the re- 
port given to me, that they had said so ; that was 
their sentiment. 

5724. Suppose this question of day or night were 
taken away, and that they said, “ These Apprentice 
Boys have had the 12th of August and 18th of 
December, and it is too bad that we should not have 
the 17 th of March to march through the town in pro- 
cession ? — Yes ; they would reason in that way. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And Mr. O’Donnell 
says that he would not prevent them. 

5725. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Now you would not con- 
sider that reasoning the reasoning of an absolute luna- 
tic ? — Of a lunatic ! No ; I would not. 

5726. So far as you know, does not there exist, 
rightly or wrongly, among the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation a belief that, as regards those processions and 
displays, they get no fair play at all ?— Fair play ? 

5727. That their exhibitions are repressed, and that 
the exhibitions of the other party, though offensive to 
the Catholics, are encouraged and allowed ? — I believe 
the impression of the Catholic portion of the popula- 
tion is that those displays are to them offensive, and 
intended to be offensive. Whether they are intended 
so or not, I express no opinion upon that, but I know 
that that impression exists. They are celebrations of 
an event which they believe has degraded them — an 
historical event, with respect to which I think all 
persons, whether Catholic or Protestant, ought to 
have a common feeling. I know myself, as a student 
of history, I should take the view, that people should 
all look back upon that event with the same degree of 
pride, and it should give offence to no party. X am 
afraid, however, that the people are not well enough 
educated for that. It is a commemoration of an event 
of national bravery, because it was a gallant defence. 
Still I think that the celebration of it in this day 
is out of date, and ought not to be continued, and I 
think it would be just as reasonable for the people of 
Limerick, with which, gentlemen, you are well 
acquainted, to commemorate the raising of the siege 
of that city, and the equally gallant deeds of Sarsfield. 
Now, the people of Limerick, who are for the most 
part Catholic, do not think of this ; and if it was at- 
tempted the well-meaning portion of the Catholic 
population, the classes whose opinions were worth 
having, would suppress it, lest it should give offence to 
the Protestant people in Limerick. 

5728. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — And the Pro- 
testant population of Limerick county and city are 
proud of Sarsfield ? — Yes ; and I believe that if such 
a celebration should take place the Protestants would 
join the Roman Catholics in it with equal pride. I 
only say then that such a feeling should exist, and 
that as it does not exist the celebration should be given 
up, as a matter of good sense and good citizenship, and 
I think in a Christian point of view too. 

5729. But the ordinary people, who do not look at 
it by the light of the historic information you put into 
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the matter, would only know the general fact that it Uimth Day. 

was the triumph of a party over their ancestors ?— 

They only know it was a triumph of one party -A ugust 2 . 
and the defeat of the other, and they only regard it still j 0 h n Charles 
in that light. O’Donnell 

5730. I suppose you would say that that feeling was esi l-> 
increased by the unfortunate affair resulting in the 
death of these three men ? — I should think so ; that has 
caused very great excitement. 

5731. Mr. Crawford, — But, referring to the act of 
the mayor, in keeping one party outside the walls 
while the other was inside the city, supposing you 
were in charge, and met a hostile body coming to at- 
tack a body inside, would you not do the very same 
thing that the Mayor did ? — It is very hard to say 
till the circumstance would arise. 

5732. I ask you, now, if these celebrations were 
coming on, and the information was put before you 
that the Bogside party was coming in to attack the 
Apprentice Boys, would you not think it advisable to 
keep them out ? — I have already said that I would do 
all in my power to prevent a collision. 

5733. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You already 
have his answer, that he did it on the 12th of August, . 
on the occasion when the programme was laid before 
the meeting of magistrates. 

5734. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And you have 
further in evidence that, when the duty of providing 
for the public peace became necessary, that was one 
of the very first acts he took ? — And I incurred some 
odium for doing it. 

5735. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Unfortunately, 
men, when they do their duty, don’t always re- 
ceive the praise of everyone?— If such a party as 
Mr. Crawford speaks of was coming, what I should 
do would be, prevent a collision, and perhaps dis- 
perse the party ; but that would depend altogether on 
whether they were a riotous and armed party. If 
they were, of course I would take steps to disperse 
them. 

5736. Mr. Crawford. — In reference to the informa- 
tions before the magistrates, do you recollect that when 
Mr. Rea, who appeared then with me for the next of 
kin, asked Mr. Stafford some questions about the 
firing, you sanctioned the refusal to answer the ques- 
tion?— Before I answer that question I would say, in 
reference to the cause of all this disturbance, that the 
best plan of all would be to act like physicians, and 
get to the root of the thing at onc e, and prevent pro- 
cessions altogether. 

5737. But you said that when Mr. Rea, on that 
occasion, put the question to Mr. Stafford as to the 
firing, you sanctioned his declining to answer it. 

Was not that the cause of bringing the investigation 
to such an abrupt end ? — I think not. Mr. Stafford 
declined to answer a question which would affect his 
men upon their trial, and I thought he was perfectly 
justified in the course he adopted. 

5738. Although Mr. Rea attempted to satisfy the 
magistrates, by authority, that the members of the 
constabulary force were not protected or privileged in 
such cases beyond any other member of the commu- 
nity % — Well, I can’t go into Mr. Rea’s arguments 

5739. Did he not quote authorities to show you he 
was entitled to get an answer to the question ? — Mr. 

Rea quoted some authorities which did not bear on 
the question at issue, and we did not mind them. 

5740. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Whether the 
privilege existed or not might be a difficult point to 
decide ; and the law officers of the Crown gave it as 
their opinion that the privilege did exist. 

5741. Mr. Crawford (to witness). — At all events the 
fact is, that the majority of the magistrates concurred 
in the opinion that the question ought to be an- 
swered? — They did. 

5742. They did ?— Yes. 

5743. Mr. Rea called on the magistrates, I believe, 
to commit Mr. Stafford if he did not answer the ques- 
tion ? — He did, and the mayor declined. 
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5744. And it was immediately after that the in- 
quiry was brought to an end? — I believe so. 

5745. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Yes, there were 
other witnesses to be examined when the inquiry ter- 
minated ? — The investigation was stopped at that time, 
contrary to the expressed wishes not only of the men, 
but of the advocates on both sides. 

5746. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I suppose they 
were like yourself — nearly exhausted ? — They did not 
wish the investigation to stop there though. 

5747. Mr. Crawford. — From any conversation you 
had with the magistrates about this bail, did they ex- 
press the opinion that they did not believe the infor- 
mations ? — I should consider my conversation with the 
magistrates privileged, and therefore decline to an- 
swer you. 

5748. I talk of the proceedings in the room and not 
on the bench ? — However, I claim no such privilege, 
for I had no such conversation. Anything that oc- 
curred between me and the magistrates was on the 
bench, in open court. 

5749. Supposing that you had been present at the 
coroner’s inquest, when it was proved that three men 
fell from the firing of the constabulary, what would 
you have done in such a case ? — I would of course 
have adopted the only alternative left, and sent the 
charge on for further investigation. 

5750. Do you think the bail — after what occurred — 
allowing them to stand out on their own recognizances 
in £40 each, was such a bail as would be applied to 
civilians ? — I should think not. 

5751. Did you object to that bail? — No. 

5752. Why ? — Because I was quite aware that the 
police would appeal- ; the difference being thaL the po- 
lice are a public body, and are responsible for their 
acts. Malice was not imputed to them. 

5753. You say you had information of the people 
being armed ? — No, I did not. I said that I was in- 
formed of large quantities of arms being purchased in 
the town within these twelve months — during last 
winter, long before I came here. 

5754. Will you tell me, if you can, who were the 
parties that informed you of the purchasing of these 
arms ? — I will not tell you. 

5755. At all events you got no official information 
of the parties arming themselves? — No. The infor- 
mation was of a general nature, that the arms were 
being distributed in the town ; and I heard the ques- 
tions put by the Commissioners to the mayor as regards 
these arms — about the seizure of them. Now, I speak 
from experience, and I say that is a matter very diffi- 
cult to deal with. 

5756. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — The mayor expressed a 
strong opinion, that it was the duty of anything 
desei-ving the name of Government to bring down a 
sufficient force and take the aims from them ? — 
Practically that would be impossible. I have some 
experience of that, and I may tell the Commissioners, 
who have themselves seen such a thing attempted five 
years ago in Belfast, that the endeavour signally 
failed. 



Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Yes, the streets were 
stopped at both ends, but the search proved in- 
effectual. 

Witness. — A diligent search was then made, by a 
large and competent force, but not a single pistol was 
found. 

5757. Mr. Crawford. — You had information before 
you went out to Muff Glen, that there was likely to 
be a collision ? — Yes. 

5758. You had military under your command? — 
I had, and had all arrangements made to prevent a 
breach of the peace. 

5759. When you saw 800 men assembled to make 
an attack on another procession, did you think it your 
duty to disperse them ? — I did not hear anything of the 
kind. I told the Commissioners the men were there 
to form a defence, to contest a certain passage with the 
other parties who did not appear. 

5760. The party that you describe as the 800 
men were Roman Catholics? — I was informed they 
were. 

5761. And the other party who did not come for- 
ward were the Protestant party ? — I was informed so, 
and further, that the parties in that neighbourhood 
came from a distance — from Donegal and Tyrone. 

5762. You do not know whether they had artillery 
there ? — I do not know, but it was spoken of by the 
people in the Glen that artillery was to be brought 
there against them. 

Mr Commissioner Murphy. — We have heard a great 
deal in reference to the number of men it would be 
necessary to bring here in the event of the local force 
being changed. Perhaps you could give us some idea 
as to the number, in your opinion, that would be 
requisite. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham.— From your experience 
in Belfast you will be able to tell us. 

Witness. — The state of things that exist here now is 
almost analogous to what existed in Belfast five years 
ago. Certain alterations have since then taken place, 
and I think Belfast has benefited, as evidenced by the 
reformed condition of the peace and the people. At 
that time — the period of the riots — it was a local 
police force was in charge of the city, but since the con- 
stabulary were brought there — I believe they number 
as three to every thousand of the population 

5763. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Three to a 
thousand 1 — Y es. 

5764. In Belfast? — Yes ; and in this town, with a 
population of 29,000, I do not think that less than 
ninety men would do. 

5765. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The population 
here is about 30,000 ? — I do not think that less than 
that would watch the town. There is a part of the 
town called the Bogside, and, like the Pound in 
Belfast, the police used to be afraid to go to it, but 
now they can go to the Pound with perfect safety. 

57 66. Mr. Crawford. — I did not catch the number of 
men you said would be requisite ? — Assuming you had 
a population of 30,000, I should say that less than 
ninety men would not do. 
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5767. How long have you lived in Derry? — For 
twelve years. 

5768. May I ask you, living in Derry for that 
length of time, have you heard these rumours of dis- 
content with the magistrates ? — I have never heard it 
till I heard it in court here. 

5769. Are you in the habit of meeting the labouring 
class of the population here? — Yes. 

5770. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — The working 
classes ? — -Yes ; very much in my own profession. 

5771. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — What business 
are you ? — I am an architect and civil engineer. 

5772. And you are constantly with your workmen, 
carpenters and others? — Yes. 

5773. And they are belonging to both religious per- 
suasions ? — Yes. 



5774. And you never heard of this feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the magistrates before ? — No. 

5775. Now, are you of opinion that these proces- 
sions on the 12th of August and the 18th December 
are viewed with hostility — looked upon as being 

distasteful — by a large number of the people ? I 

believe that, since the last election took place, these 
processions have been more or less — since the late 
election. 

5776. You say they have been looked upon in a 
hostile spirit? — Yes, since the late election. 

5777. But going back before the election? — I never 
saw any ill-feeling before that. 

5778. Then you think that since the election there 
has been a decided hostility evinced at all events ? — 
I do. 
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5779. A decided feeling of hostility to them on the 
part of a large number of Roman Catholics here 1 — 
That is my opinion. 

5780. Now, I ask you would it tend, in your opinion, 
or would it be likely to tend, to the future peace of the 
city, if these demonstrations were put an end to ? — 
Well, it strikes me that I have very strong opinions 
on this particular subject. I believe that the Party 
Processions Act is a disgrace to the statute-book, and 
I believe that as long as men are acting legally, in this 
country, they should be allowed on both sides every 
opportunity of display, or marching in display, if they 
so please ; and I think, on these occasions, if the dis- 
plays are legal, that the majesty of the law should be 
upheld, and that at any risk, and at any cost, the pro- 
cessions on both sides should be protected, as long as 
they act legally and constitutionally. 

5781. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — But don’t you 
think they would then mutually offend one another ? 
—No ; I think if both parties were allowed freely to 
exercise their liberty there would not be that ill-feel- 
ing. I think it would tend to do away with all ill- 
feeling. 

5782. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Would you not 
think that unfortunately, in this country, where reli- 
gious and party feeling runs so high, it would be better, 
for the present at all events, that neither party had a 
triumph, by putting down these celebrations alto- 
wether? — Well, if neither party had a triumph, I 
would think it all the better to do away with them 
for the present. 

5783. But, in your opinion, it would not tend to 
the peace of Derry, if there was special legislation for 
Derry ? — That is my opinion. 

5784. Is it because it would be considered to affect 
the Protestant party only ? — Yes ; and I am afraid 
the processions would be upheld at almost any risk. 

5785. Would you think, if there was a general put- 
ting down of processions and bands of all kinds, that 
that would have the effect?— I think they would die 
a natural death on both sides then. 

5786. You think the Apprentice Boys would not 
then persist in their attempt to have them? — I think 
the whole life of these processions is the opposition 
that is given to them. 

5787. And that if they were put down on all sides, 
so that no victory was allowed to be celebrated on 
either side, the Apprentice Boys would leave them so, 
and thus put an end to them ? — I think so. 

5788. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you think 
that the opposition to these processions of late years 
has increased them ? — I do. It is well known that 
the opposition to these celebrations, within the past 
few years, has made the Apprentice Boys’ party all the 
more determined to have them. 

5789. And to prevent any evil result from the pro- 
cessions, you would abolish them ? — I would not abolish 
them alone ; I would put down processions of all kinds 
in Ireland, and then there would be no ground for bad 
feeling. 

5790. Mr. Crawford. — Now, from what you know 
of the Protestants of the North of Ireland — first, have 
you any experience of them? — I have very consider- 
able experience. 

5791. And from what you know of them now, what 
do you think would be the consequence of the cele- 
brations — -the city celebrations and anniversaries — 
being put down with the strong hand of Govern- 
ment? — 

5792. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Well, I do not 
think now, Mr. Crawford, that it is within our inquiry 
to inquire what he thinks would be the result, because 
that is a thing outside Den-y. 

5793. Mr. Crawford. — Well then I will confine 
myself to within Derry. What do you think would 
be the result of the Derry procession being put down ? 
— I think it would almost lead to a revolution here. 

5794. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — A s I understand 
the witness, what he says is this, that if Derry was 
made exceptional as regards legislation, that then un- 



pleasant consequences might be anticipated, but that Ninth Dat. 
he thinks if the legislation was general for Ireland 
that then the Apprentice Boys would not so much Uf/Us _ 
mind their processions being abolished? — Yes. Mr. rite- 

5795. Mr. Crawford. — [To witness.] The Protest- gibbonLouch, 
ants of this neighbourhood, I believe, look upon these CE - 
celebrations as a mark of religious freedom?— As a 

mark of religious liberty — certainly. 

5796. And is it on that ground, and not for the 
purpose of taunting their Roman Catholic brethren 
they are kept up ? — On the former ground, and with 
no other’ intention. I would not have taken part in 
th em if it were for the purpose of taunting my Roman 
Catholic fellow-townsmen. 

5797. Then, in point of fact, when they did take . 
offence, there was none intended towards them ? 

Decidedly not. 

5798. And it is entirely imaginary on their part 
that offence was intended to them, so far as you know %— 

Yes ; my name has been mentioned two or three times 
with regard to windows being broken. I may mention 
that the first occasion was on the night of the assault 
on the Corporation Hall. I did not know what had 
taken place, and when I came into town on the next 
morning, the first thing I saw was my house all 
smashed. 

5799. Mr. Crawford. — Suppose there was an at- 
tempt made to put down these celebrations by mob 
law, what would be the result here, and over Ulster if 
you like?— I think there would be a very serious row. 

5800. Has there been any assurance made to you as 
to the result of any such attempt? — There has. 

5801. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I suppose blood- 
shed would ensue 1 — Bloodshed would ensue. 

5802. Mr. Commissioner Exham.— As I understand 
the Apprentice Boys look to the law to protect them, 
as long as they are acting within the law, and that if 
they are not to be protected by the law, and are ex- 
posed to mob violence, they will then take the law into 
their own hands? — Yes. 

5803. Mr. Crawford (to witness).— Since you came 
to Derry, and until the election, do you recollect any 
feeling of opposition to these celebrations, or was it 
since the election that this feeling has grown up ? — It 
is decidedly since the election. 

5804. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Before the elec- 
tion to your knowledge of this body called the Appren- 
tice Boys, were they armed extensively ? — Certainly 
not. 

5805. And have they been since ?,— The Apprentice 
Boys’ party. 

5806. Yes, as far as your knowledge of them enables 
you to state ? — I am not aware of it. 

5807. Was there any subscription raised for the 
purpose of arming them ? — I am not aware of a single 
instance of a subscription being raised to purchase 
arms, or of arms being distributed to them as a body 
at all. 

5808. Mr. Crawford — Were you in the Town Hall 
after the first meeting of Sergeant Dowse’s friends- 
there ? — After ? 

5809. Yes, after the meeting was over? — I was. 

5810. Tell the Commissioners what state the hall 
was left in? — They pulled down the whole of the 
balustrades. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We heard that long 
ago, Mr. Crawford. 

5811. Mr. Crawford (to witness). — You recollect 
the day the procession was here ? — I do. 

5812. Do you recollect the procession that had the 
white flag ? — I do. 

5813. And the harp without the crown ? — I do. 

5814. Do you think the carrying of that flag was 
calculated to cause riot in Derry ? — I know it was cal- 
culated to cause a riot here, and I had a great deal of 
difficulty in preventing parties from resorting to force 
to remove it. 

5815. Was that flag flaunted before the people with 
out any effort on their part to take it? — It was ; and 
flaunted into the carriage of the Prince. 
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5816. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — D o yon mean 
to say you saw yourself that flag flaunted into the 
carriage before the Prince?— No, but I heard it on 
pretty good authority. I was in the Corporation Hall 
at that time. 

5817. Mr. Crawford . — Now that band that canned 
that flag, we are told, afterwards played “ God Save 
the Queen ” ? — I did not see them. I was in the Cor- 
poration Hall. 

5818. But if they did, do you think they did it from 
a sincere desire ? 

5819. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — O h, we can’t go 
into that you know ? — I heard one authority say they 
murdered it — that they played it as if it was a tune 
they had not practised much. 

5820. Mr. M‘Laughlin . — Do you know anything 
about music ? — I do. 

5821. You say they murdered it — played it as if it 
was a tune they were not accustomed to perform ? — 
Yes, just as I heard the Apprentice Boys murder some 
tunes they were not used to. 

5822. They did not murder “No Surrender ” 1 — 
No, they seem to know that well. 

5823. You say they murdered the tune. Now, on 
your reputation as a musician, don’t you know that 
“ God Save the Queen” is a time that nearly ever}' 
man can play that can play at all, because it is always 
the first time a man learns? — I believe there is no 
tune so 'difficult, on the whole, to play on a band as 
“ God Save the Queen.” 

5824. And I suppose that is the reason a man plays 
it first. You were not in Court when I placed this 
flag before the Commissioners? — No, I was not. 

5825. And did you see it on what the police call 
the day in question ? — I saw it two or three times. 

5826. And you saw the fringe ?— Yes. 

5827. The blue fringe? — Yes. 

5828. That is not surely counted a rebel emblem ? 
—No, I think not. 

5829. Did you see the letters were of a golden tinge, 
very much resembling a colour you know a good deal 
about here — orange? — Yes, I know a good deal about 
it. 

583G. You said that information was sent to you ? 
—Yes. 

5831. Was that officially communicated? — No. 

5832. You hold no office among them? — I am a 
deputy grand master of the Orangemen of Ireland. 

5833. You must be a desperate fellow? — And I am 
not ashamed of my position. 

5834. It was not in that capacity it was communi- 
cated to you? — No, it was not. 

5835. You say that the absence of the crown from 
the harp created a strong feeling of public indigna- 
tion? — I do. 

5836. And that some people were restrained with 
difficulty from adopting violent measures, because the 
crown was not there ? — Yes. 

5837. Their respect was for the crown of course ? — 
Certainly. 

5838. The reason I take the liberty of asking you 
— you know you said you were proud of it — is that I 
wish to know did you ever hear of an Orange gentle- 
man in holy oi'ders, called the Rev. John Flanagan, 
who told the Protestants that the only homage due 
to the crown was to kick the crown into the Boyne ? 
— I never heard it. 

5839. Would you be surprised to hear that that 
fiery Northern’s language had been strongly commented 
on? — I know him very well, and I do not believe it. 

5840. You would not agree in that? — No, certainly 
not. 

5841. You say that all local disturbances are the 
results of the election ? — I said nothing of the sort. I 
said it occurred since the election. 

5842. That the opposition to the Apprentice Boys 
was begun about the election ? — Yes. 

5843. I think you also said that opposition was the 
life of the processions ?— Yes. 

5844. By the way, might I ask you in what capa- 



city did you go into the Hall after the attack ? — Which 
Hall? 

5845. The Corporation Hall, the night after the 
attack, to inspect its architectural condition ? — It was 
two or three days after that. 

5846. Did you go there in your official capacity as 
an architect? — Certainly not. I do not know what 
brought me there. 

5847. Did they show you part of the roof where 
men were trying to put out the gas ? — No. I may 
tell you that I was no party to the transaction of that 
night, either directly or indirectly, nor did I approve 
of it in any way, when I heard it in Portrush. 

5848. Now, I am not in the habit of taking a wit- 
ness at a disadvantage, and I would ask you to con- 
sider what you said — that the opposition to these cele- 
brations was begun about the time of the election ? — I 
believe it, and I think the feeling to have the proces- 
sions in defiance of all this opposition is getting stronger 
and stronger every day, and particularly since the Com- 
mission began. 

5849. Do you take a very prominent pax-t in the 
affairs of the Apprentice Boys ? — Not vex-y prominent. 
I hold no office among the Appx-enticeBoys whatevex - , 
and act merely and simply as a member. 

5850. Would I be justified in assuming that when 
the Apprentice Boys and Orangemen meet sometimes 
on the 12th of Axxgust, they begin to fight there and 
then — are thex'e not frequent fights among them ? — 
Yes, there are. 

5851. You know a gentleman, I suppose, whose 
name it is no harm to mention — Mx\ Johnston, of 
Ballykilbeg ? — I know him. 

5852. And I believe you took part in the presenta- 
tion of an address to him ? — I did, simply as he was 
President and member of the Orange lodge. 

5853. You have the advantage of being pretty popix- 
lar by being an Apprentice Boy and an Orange- 
man %— I am, but I do not look on it that because I 
belong to the Apprentice Boy Association I am a 
party man. I do not look on the Apprentice Boys as 
being pai-ty men at all. 

5854. Certainly not ; but the reason I ask you about 
that is, not that I am curious about Mx - . Johnson at 
all, but I think you said that all the Apprentice Boys 
wanted was to respect the law and be protected by it ? 
— Yes. 

5855. Now, having regard to Mx\ Johnson, the 
gx-eat act of whose pxxblic life was to dx-ive a coach and 
four to an Act of Parliament, and do all in his power 
to encourage othex's to do the same — do you persist in 
that statement ? 

5856. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Sux'ely what Mr. 
Johnson may do is no part of your inqxxiry. 

5857. Mr. McLaughlin (to -witness). — Having regax'd 
to that fact, do you still say that the Appx-entice Boys 
want to respect the law ? — I do not approve of Mr. 
Johnson’s conduct at all. On the contrary, I have 
done everything in my power always to try and prevent 
any display of Orange bannex's. 

5858. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you still 
adhex-e to the opinion that the Apprentice Boys ax'e 
anxious to respect the law of the land? — Decidedly, 
and no other. 

5859. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Then in the address they 
presented to him didn’t they specially eulogise him 
for the act he did in destroying the Party Processions 
Act? — Not for destroying it, but for his exertions in 
trying to have it blotted off the statute. 

5860. Now, I want to ask you a further question. 
You have been in Derxy between twelve and foux-teen 
years ? — Yes. 

5861. Do you remember an occasion on which a 
number of persons, some of whom were examined to- 
day, appeax'ed in Coux-t to testify how Offensive these 
displays were to the Roman Catholics — Do you re- 
member being in Court at the time of the prosecutions 
in ’58 or '59 ? — "What was that about. 

5862. I will tell you where you were at the time. 
You wex-e leaning over the bench behind me, with Mx-. 
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Cambell, the emigration agent, on the other side ? — 
What time was that — I want to bring it to my recol- 
lection. . 

5863. It was about ’61, when Mr. Major was clown 
here prosecuting the Apprentice Boys. Don’t you 
remember the running commentary you were giving 
on the evidence as it was going on? — I do not. I 
would say so at once if I did. 

Mr. Crawford. — This is a matter ten years old. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — It was some case in 
which Mr. Major came down here. 

5864. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Have you any 
recollection of a prosecution in court by the lloman 
Catholics against the Apprentice Boys ? — I have not. 

5865. Mr. M‘Laugldin. — But no doubt the thing 
might occur, without you recollecting it ? — If I heard 
it I might think of it. Mr. Ferguson might be able 
to tell me what was it for (Mr. Ferguson in an under 
tone of voice spoke to the witness). I was not in the 
Apprentice Boys’ party at the time. 

5866. No, but you were in court. If it had been 
the case that the Catholics of position in the city had 
appeared and swore solemnly on their oaths, and still 
persist in swearing, that they are offensive and insulting, 
would you still be inclined to believe there was no op- 
position to these processions ? — Certainly, if that oc- 
curred there must have been some slight opposition to 
them. 

5867. If, incidentally to that occurrence, a declara- 
tion ten years older still had been produced, saying they 
were offensive and insulting, would you alter your 
opinion ? — Of course I would. 

5868. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. —You heard the 
evidence of Dr. White? — I was not in court when he 
was examined, but I saw it in the papers. 

5869. And if Mr. O’Neill, Mr. Tillie, and the other 
gentlemen examined — would you have any doubt 
after that evidence that a strong feeling of opposition 
existed among the Roman Catholics for a long time to 
these displays, whether that feeling was right or wrong, 
or properly produced or not ? — I am sure those gentle- 
men would not come in here and state they were, 
unless they believed it. 

5S70. And don’t you think they ought to have 
been well able to ascertain the existence of such a feel- 
ing among their co-religionists ? — I do. 

5871. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I understand that, 
although you were not aware of it before this inquiry 
was opened, yet, having heard the evidence, you now 
believe that feeling does exist ? — Yes. I have no doubt 
on my mind now that there is a strong feeling against 
them — whether that feeling should be pandered to 
though is another question entirely. 

5872. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — That is what I was going 
to ask you. You say you have a strong feeling about 
this yourself? — I have. 

5873. You said a very strong feeling, that there 
should be no exceptional law for Derry or any other 
part of the kingdom? — Not any part of the kingdom 
— any part of Ireland. I do not care what they do 
for other parts of the kingdom so as they legislate for 
Ireland properly. 

5874. Is it your opinion that, if a law applying to 
the whole of Ireland were passed, and if the ordinary 
processions of the Apprentice Boys came within the 
scope of that law, it would be submitted to in Derry ? 
— If a law were passed that had application in the 
whole of Ireland, from Cape Clear or Galway to the 
Giants’ Causeway, it would then be submitted to here. 
I think the Apprentice Boys of Deny are always ready 
to submit to the law. 

5875. As a man I ask you to consider the question, 
and give it a straightforward answer. 

Mr. Crawford. — I object to the question. I think 
this Commission is to inquire into the fact whether it 
is right to have celebrations of a particular k in d or not, 
and not to be investigating probabilities. 

5876. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Let us see 
whether the gentleman declines to answer the question 
or not. 



5877. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I understood kstk day. 

that he gave me the answer awhile ago. Av rust 27 

5878. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — What Mr. £_ 
M‘Laughlin says is, supposing that there was a law Mr. Eitz- 
passed, extending to all Ireland, from north to south, gibbon Loueh, 
and that that law did, beyond all question, embrace C,E ' 

the processions of the 12th of August in Derry, do you 
think that the Apprentice Boys would submit to that 
law ? — I am perfectly sux-e they would submit to it. 

5879. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — He told me that 
if there was a general law passed, giving a victory to 
no party, but placing each on a perfect equality, that 
then it would be submitted to. 

Witness. — Exactly ; but as long as other pi-ocessions 
are kept up in the South these will be kept up in the 
North, whether legal or illegal. We look on the 
Deny celebrations as legal, and we look on the Orange 
demonstrations as illegal ; but whether they are or not 
they will be continued if the law does not put down 
processions in the South. 

5880. Mr. M'LaughMn. — Your theory is that the 
infraction of the law by law-breakers in Limerick, 

Cork, and other places, justifies you in also breaking 
it ? — N ot answered. 

5881. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — You think that 
the infraction of the law, or the violation of the law, 
in the South, by certain processions having a declared 
object, that it provokes processions in the North, and • 
will continue to provoke them ? — No doubt of it, and I 
can tell you more, there are more than two-thirds of the 
Grand Lodge in Ireland that are opposed to these 
processions. 

5882. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Mr. Crawford objects to 
my question now, when it was expressly understood 
that Mr. Commissioner Exham had extended, on the 
first day, the inquiry as to cause and effect to the 
whole of Ireland. 

5883. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — I am not going 
to inquii'e into what happened in other parts of Ireland 
at all, except in so far as regards the putting down of 
all processions for the future. What I Svant to get from 
the witness is, whether the Apprentice Boys or others 
are of opinion that there shoxdd be equal law for every 
part of Ireland, and that that should not be allowed 
in the South which was denied in the Noifh. 

Witness. — Cei-tainly. 

5884. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — (To witness)— That being 
so, you tli ink that as long as the processions in Lime- 
rick and Cork continue, they justify a breach of the 
law in the North ? — I did not say anything of the sort. 

If you put down the displays of one party why not do 
the same with the other. 

5885. Well, what did you say? — That as long as 
they were kept up in the South they would be also 
continued in the North. 

5886. But, supposing now that on the 1st of April 
thex-e was a violation of the law in Limerick and on 
the 2nd in Cork, would you think that absolved the 
Apprentice Boys from all blame in violating it on the 
12th August? — I do not know whether it would or 
not. 

5887. Would you advise them not to do it?—I 
would not. 

5888. That is you would be guided by the abstract 
theory of fair play? — I would. 

5889. And do you think it very wonderful that the 
Catholics, seeing you indulging in processions here, 
consider it is fail-?— They should be allowed the same 
privilege. I do not wonder at it at all. I think they 
sliould'be allowed the same privilege as myself, and 
I tell you what is more, they are great cowards not 
to come out on the 17 th of March, and make the law 
protect them. 

5890. And the night they did come out did not your 
pai-ty mass in Society-street for the purpose of firing 
on them ? 

Mr . Commissioner Exham. — There is not the 
slightest particle of evidence that any such thing was 
done. The evidence is, that information had been 
received that the Apprentice Boys were to be attacked 
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and that they applied to the magistrates for assistance 
against that attack, and the magistrates, having been 
informed that the attack was threatened, took pre- 
cautions to prevent it. 

5891. Mr. M‘Laughlin (to witness). — And I believe 
that, although the magistrates adopted precautions, 
there were some pistol shots fired at them in Society- 
street, the minute they were seen ? — I believe no such 
thing was done. 

5892. You believe that the liberty of the subject 
should be protected ? — Yes. I think that every man, 
no matter what his religion may be, should be equally 
protected. I always thought that. 

5893. And don’t you think so still ? — I do, cer- 
tainly. 

5894. Were you in Court when Mr. Commissioner 
Murphy, at the close of Mr. Ferguson’s examination, 
put some questions to him that created a sensation 
in court, as to sanguinary intentions ? — I was not in 

5895. You are a man of family ? — I am. 

5896. With a wife and children ? — Yes. 

5897. And you believe that any opposition of an 
official character would almost lead to a revolution 
here, and you have been advised that that is not an 
empty threat. Now, having regard to the frightful 
result that would follow from a collision between the 
parties, do you think, as a man and a Christian, that 
to encounter that risk with almost certainty of loss of 
human life, would be fully compensated for by having 
the processions ? — It is a curious way of putting it, but 
my opinion is, as regards the coming celebration 
on the 18th of December next, that the Government 
having all the evidence here now before them, it is 
their bounden duty to prevent any such thing 
occurring. 

5898. You mean to protect the Apprentice Boys ? 
— Certainly. 

5899. Then you think there will be a procession 
in December? — I am very certain there will; quite 
regardless of what the feelings of the Catholics are. 

5900. Regardless of what the feelings of the Catho- 
lics are? — Yes. 

5901. And of the extent to which they are armed? 
—Yes. 

5902. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Beyond the 
fact that these celebrations are in commemoration of 
the deeds of a party with which a large number of the 
people belonging to this city are identified, there is 
no question of principle connected with these displays? 
— Oh, there is a question of principle, and a very great 
one too. 

5903. But you don’t think it a necessary part of 
your existence — I mean that you would not consider 
it the same as if you had a particular mode of belief as 
to the necessity of going to celebrate Divine worship 
on particular days, that you would then say you would 
lose your life rather than give up that privilege ? — 
That is the feeling amongst the Apprentice Boys, 
they would all lose their lives before they would give 
up the celebration of their anniversaries. 

5904. You do not share that feeling yourself — I do. 
I did not for a time, though. 

5905. And do you say you would, for the continu- 
ance of these displays, see hiunan life forfeited? — I 
would not like to see any life forfeited, but I think it 
is the duty of Government to see that no lives are for- 
feited, and to see the majesty of the law upheld at any 
cost, and that if it was necessai-y to bring 20,000 men 
here to protect one man’s life in the town, he has a 
perfect right to demand that protection. 

5906. The majesty of the law should be upheld ir- 
respective of all considerations — we all know that ; but 
am I light in assuming that you gave an answer to 
my brother Commissioner that, in consequence of the 



feeling of opposition to these displays, you thought it 
best they should not be continued 1— I did not say 
that. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I was greatly surprised to hear 
him say so, and that he did the shorthand notes will 
be able to show. 

5907. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you hear 
the evidence of Mr. Hamilton given? — No, I was not 
in Court. 

5908. If he said these displays were not looked 
upon as being connected with principle, and that it 
was best to give them up, what would you think ? — 
What Mr. Hamilton? 

5909. Mr. Hamilton the magistrate? — Oh, he was 
not an Apprentice Boy. The Apprentice Boys have 
very strong feelings on the subject, or of course they 
would not keep them up. They are a very respectable 
body of men in the town. They are all respectable 
tradesmen in the town, and there is a large number 
of honorary members — the first noblemen in the land. 

5910. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And as I under- 
stand what you say is, that the Apprentice Boys 
you know are ready to respect the law of the land, 
whatever it is at the time? — No doubt of that, so long 
as the law is equally administered. 

5911. And then what you say is that, as long as 
they chose to celebrate and have processions accord- 
ing to such a programme as was submitted to the 
stipendiary magistrate, and approved of by him, and 
pronounced by him to be the law of the land as it 
exists, so long as that continues the Apprentice Boys 
will have them ? — They will. 

5912. And then they expect the protection of the 
Government of the day to shield them agains ( t being 
attacked when they are acting legally and constitution- 
ally ? — Exactly. 

5913. And you think if the law is changed it will 
be equally observed? — Yes. 

5914. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — The Apprentice Boys, I 
believe, always reserve the right to themselves to see 
whether the law is equally administered? — Well, I 
think they are pretty good judges. 

5915. Mr. Crawford. — Supposing that the Govern- 
ment did pass a law prohibiting all processions, don’t 
you think that the Apprentice Boys look back to those 
celebrations with so much feeling that they would 
adopt some other mode of keeping up the anniversaries ? 
— Oh, yes; certainly. 

5916. No matter though the celebration was put 
down, the anniversary of closing the gates would be 
celebrated in another way ? — Oh, yes ; certainly. 

5917. I must ask you as to whether now, supposing 
the law to be as at present, would you distinguish 
between a loyal and a disloyal display, and would you 
consider the Apprentice Boys and Orange processions 
loyal, and the procession that carried a flag with a harp 
.without a crown disloyal? — I would consider that 
Orange processions under the present law would be 
decidedly disloyal. 

5918. As to the loyalty of such proceedings I ask 
you would you make any distinction between a loyal 
and a disloyal procession — such for instance as the 
M'Manus funeral ? — Oh, that is a very different thing 
altogether. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Those processions 
that are in open violation of the law he counts dis- 
loyal. 

Mr. Crawford. — Would you think that under any 
circumstances such a procession as the M‘Mamis 
funeral should have been allowed ? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — We are not going into 
that, Mr. Crawford. That extends beyond what we 
decided upon as being within the heads of our warrant, 
and we will not go into it. 
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I want to say a word by way of explanation, to 
remove any false impression that might be made by 
a portion of my examination — namely, that I did 
not intend to express, any opinion as to the legality or 
illegality of the procession that took place here on the 
12th August. I only meant, when I spoke of its being 
legal, that the programme submitted to me did not 
contain anything that I deemed to be a violation of 
the law, but I did not nor do not express any opinion 
about the procession itself. 

Mx\ Commissioner Exham. — A nd I think I used 
the words, when putting the question to' Mr. Louch, 
“ according to the programme submitted to the resi- 
dent magistrate.” 

Mr. O'Donnell . — To a certain extent that was ad- 
hered to, but it was transgressed during the day by 
the filing of the cannon from the walls, and the play- 



ing of party tunes. At the same time, having regard August 27 . 

to the main object in view, the preservation of the 

peace, we considered it best to pass over that at the Mr - O’Don- 
time. nel1, RM ‘ 

Mr. Ferguson . — Did I not tell you that I would 
give every assistance in my power to have the pro- 
gramme strictly carried out, and not departed from ? — 

Yes, you did; and I believe, so far as lay in your 
power, you acted -with perfect good faith as you said you 
would. [Addressing the Commissioners]. Mr. Ferguson 
appeals to me now. He told me that he would use 
his influence among the Apprentice Boys, to prevent 
the law being violated. As far as I know of Mr. 

Ferguson that day he kept his word, as far as his in- 
fluence went ; but then there ai'e other influences. 

There were wine and spirits, and for the acts of indivi- 
duals that way I do not think he should be responsible. 



Mr. Thomas Mooney examined 

5919. Do you live in this city? — I do. 

5920. How long have you been living here? — For 
the last twelve years. 

5921. Are you in any business ? — I am. 

5922. What business do you carry on ? — I am assist- 
ant to a merchant tailor in town. 

5923. I think I need hardly ask the question — I 
suppose you are in the habit from time to time of 
coming into contact with the working people of both 
denominations here? — lam. I have from twenty to 
thirty men working in our own establishment. 

5924. And are they of opposite persuasions? — 
Yes. 

5925. And do they work harmoniously together 
until the approach of these anniversaries ? — They do, 
unless sometimes when they join together and have a 
glass or two in the day, and then they might have a 
little dispute. 

5926. Has it ever come to your knowledge that a 
portion of the people complain against the magistrates 
for partiality ? — There are parties who may say they 
are, but I never knew it. I know though that the 
police complained to me, occasionally, that the magis- 
trates did not punish severely enough the parties 
brought before them, and that there was not that amount 
of punishment inflicted on prisoners that would cause 
them to interfere, and go to the trouble of making 
•arrests. 

5927. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — That is, in the 
case of the Bog-side party, that they complained of the 
leniency of the magistrates, I suppose ? — I would not 
like to say that they thought they were too lenient 
when a big case was brought into Court, but under 
ordinary circumstances they did. 

5928. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Were those com- 
plaints confined to political cases altogether? — They 
thought the magistrates took too light a view of the 
cases of bad conduct brought before them. The fact is 
that the city of Derry within the borough boundary is 
now about seven miles in circumference, and as there 
are not enough of constables to discharge all the duties, 
some of them of course must be neglected. I myself 
saw disturbances at the borough boundary which 
could not have taken place if there was a sufficient 
force of police in the town. 

5929. With regard to these processions — we will go 
back since the election last year to the night of the 
attack on the Corporation Hall — is it your opinion 
that they are looked upon in a hostile manner by a 
lai-ge portion of the people ? — I never knew of a single 
Roman Catholic having taken objection to them. 

5930. Have you ever taken part in them yourself ? 
— I am secretary to one of the clubs. 

5931. And, as far as you are concerned, no objection 
was ever made to you? — None, I may say, except 
that one of the fastest friends I have — Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s father — -would say to me sometimes, when the an- 
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by Mr. Commissioner Exham. 

niversaries would be approaching, “Now, Mooney, 
don’t look at me till to-morrow but if I met him in ' 
the evening I would look at him. 

5932. Though they would not say anything to 
yourself about them, don’t you think now that, since- 
last year, they are looked on as being offensive ?- -The 
first time we had anything in connexion with them it 
was an extraneous matter entirely. It was the pass- 
ing of the Party Processions Act. An unfortunate 
thing had taken place at Derrymacasli. 

5933. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — But, so far as 
you know, there was no feeling that they were offen- 
sive among the Catholic people of the city ? — There 
was among a few, but the reasons of the whole of it 
were inflammatory articles in some newspapers. 

5934. You heard the evidence of some gentlemen 
here ? — Yes, I read it. 

5935. They, of course, had a better opportunity than 
you have of- knowing the feelings of their own co-reli- 
gionists ? — I don’t know. What Dr. White would say 
is entitled to respect, for he is a gentleman very much 
respected. 

5936. But a Roman Catholic would have better 
opportunities of knowing the feeling of his co-reli- 
gionists than you? — I dare say he would. 

5937. That remark that you say was sometimes 
made to you about “ Don’t look at me till to-morrow,” 
was that in jest or was it in seriousness, as much as 
to say that that is the feeling of Derry, that a kind 
look cannot be expected till these anniversaries are 
over ? — I was not aware of any such meaning in it. 
So far as he and I were concerned it was a jest. 

5938. Yes, but was there anything under it? — No, 
there was no feeling in it at all. This spirit that has 
appeared of late was not then commenced. 

5939. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But on the 12th 
of August, was there not then a strong feeling against 
the processions ? — I did not know of it. I read the 
evidence of the gentleman who said he had used his 
influence with parties to stop the processions, and that 
he paid a number of men himself to insure protec- 
tion. 

5940. And did you know anything of that your- 
self ? — I did not. I read in the Londonderry Journal, 
some days previously, that an organised force would 
be got up to stop them, but I only looked on the 
statement as on all romances of the kind. 

5941. But were you not aware that a programme 
was drawn up and submitted to the magistrates for 
that procession ? — I was not aware that it was submit- 
ted to the magistrates, but I was aware it was drawn 

up- 

5942. You have been some time connected with 
that body ? — For about twelve years. 

5943. Previously to the election, were the Appren- 
tice Boys generally armed ? — I never saw any arms 
among them. I knew there might be one or two re- 
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yolvers among them, but three or four would cover 
them ; and as to the habit of carrying them, I don’t 
think they ever did. 

5944. But as to the last year, were they most exten- 
sively armed ? — I do not think they were ; I am not 
aware of any revolvers being bought by them. 

5945. Or of any distribution among the body? — I 
am hot. 

5946. And such a thing could not take place with- 
out your knowledge ? — It could not take place without 
my knowledge, I believe. 

5947. Mr. Crawford. — Did you read the evidence 
of Dr. White before the Commissioners? — I did. 

5948. You concur with it? — I do not. 

5949. In what particulars do you dissent from it ? 
— -I don’t concur in the observation with reference to 
the magistrates, and the decision they made in ’66. 

5950. Did you ever tell Dr. White the duties of a 
magistrate since he got the commission of the police ? 
— I never did ; he is a magistrate, I believe, for the 
county. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — He is a magistrate for 
the county and not for the city. 

Mr. Crawford. — The County Record Court is in the 
city and does not necessitate the citizens to go out 
to it. 

Witness . — What he said about the magistrates (adju- 
dicating in a partial manner, and his refusing the 
commission of the peace, I will explain to you. After 
the passing of the Act a large force was sent down 
here under command of Mr. Coulson,and, as we thought 
we did not come within the scope of that Act, to test 
the matter it was decided that we would come out as 
usual, but a great many of the guns were left behind, 
and we had not got them with us. Mr. Hempton, 
however, had several large guns, and fired shots in 
-presence of the resident magistrate, and said that he 
was not breaking the law, and that he would give the 
names of himself and those around him ; but there was 
no prosecution on that occasion. On the following 
August the procession went on as usual, and a number 
of shots were fired. Mr. Fitzmaurice and Sub-Inspector 
Kelly were there, and cautioned us in the usual man- 
ner. Mr. Fitzmaurice said to me “ don’t you know you 
are breaking the law ?” I said we were not, and came 
there to test the matter, and that if it was proved on 
trial that we were, we would submit. There were 
thirteen or fourteen prosecuted, and the case was 
decided on . a point of law, and it was found that the 
Act was inoperative. The Legislature, I suppose, was 
in too great a hurry at the end of the sessions. 

5951. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And the bills 
that were sent up were ignored ? — No ; the magistrates 
dimissed the case at the time, on a point of law that 
was raised. 

5952. Mr. Crawford. — Did you hear Dr. M'Knight’s 
evidence ? — I read his evidence. 

5953. The Doctor was not always of the present 
opinions, I believe, in reference to party processions ? 
— No, he was not; I recollect myself in ’48, when he 
addressed 15,000 or 20,000 people, and I saw fifteen 
or twenty orange flags there then. 

5954. It was a body of Orangemen he addressed at 
that time ? — It was solely and entirely Orangemen. I 
may say I did not hear the Doctor though I was look- 
ing at him ; and 1 do not know, except, a word or two, 
what the Doctor said on that occasion. 

5955. Are you in the habit of attending the city 
magistrates court ? — Yes, sometimes I have attended it. 

5956. Do you know what is the usual course adopted 
when a party is brought up before them and convicted 
for saying “ to hell with the Pope,” what is the result ? 
— They are fined. 

5957. What is the result when another party of the 
same rank and position is brought up and convicted of 
saying “ to hell with King William ”? — They are fined 
also. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — T hey are fined also ; 
that, is the evidence before us. 

Mr. Crawford. — I am instructed to state that if the 



magistrates are partial ’ at all, they are partial to the 
Roman Catholics, as against their co-religionists. 

5958. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — And what is 
the fine usually inflicted in these cases, because the 
standard at Belfast is 40s. ?— It is not that here. 

5959. And what then? — I never knew it to go 
above 10s. 

5960. And do they fine both classes the same ? — I 
never knew any difference between them. 

Mr. Crawford. — There are some charges of partiality 
against the magistrates which have been made by Mr. 
Hempton. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We think those 
charges have been disposed of. 

Mr. Crawford. — It is a matter of opinion, I think, 
and we ought to have it on the notes of the case, from 
others beside those who bring such a charge against 
the magistrates of Derry. 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — Yes, but don’t you 
think it’s sufficient when we tell you we have a great 
deal of evidence on that point, and it is only right to 
say it disposes of it, and therefore there is no use in 
lengthening this inquiry more than is necessary. 

5961. Mr. Crawford (to witness). — We hoard a 
great deal about the breaking of windows in the Cor- 
poration Hall, on the night of Sergeant Dowse’s lec- 
ture. Did you ever before that hear a charge of 
breaking windows brought against the Conservative 
party in Derry ? — I did not. 

5962. Do you know of a single 12th of August or 
18th of December that windows, after dark, were not 
broken by what is known as the Bog-side party in 
Derry? — Yes; Mr. Blair’s windows were broken, but 
I did not know of its being done to any great extent 



au an. 

5963. But was it the usual effect after those celebra- 
tions were over, that the windows of the Protestants 
in Derry were broken in the night, and after all was 
over ? — Well, I do not know. I never saw such an 
exhibition of bad feeling at all after the celebra- 
tions. 

5964. You saw the attack on the Town Hall ? — I 
did. 

5965. Did you see the city police there ? — I did ; 
they were ranged in front of the hall door. I was 
close to one of them, looking for a ticket of admis- 
sion. We considered that Sei-geant Dowse’s friends 
made a great mistake in this way : they called a 
meeting of the electors of Derry to hear the views of 
Sergeant Dowse on almost every subject, but, instead 
of allowing them in, it was arranged that no person 
who was not absolutely known to be going to vote for 
him was admitted. The feeling got abroad that that 
meeting was called for the purpose of giving all due 
publicity to Sergeant Dowse’s opinions, and that, no 
matter what he said, they would go abroad and be put 
before the public in the shape of a vote of confidence 
in him. I went to the . rooms of the Liberal Association 
to look for tickets, but was told they would not be 
given out till four, and afterwards, on looking for 
them, and finding they were not there, I spoke to Mr. 
Hempton to get in. 

5966. Was it the general impression that the Hall 
was to be packed with quay porters so as to constitute 
a house, and that whatever was done there was to go 
abroad as the action of the electors of Derry ? — That 
was the impression. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. —We have nothing to 
do with impressions. 

Mr. Crawford . — The citizens who had votes were 
anxious to get in to hear Sergeant Dowse’s views. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — It is as clear as day 
that was a one-sided meeting, and was intended to 



Witness . — I would like to state, before going from 
that part of the case, that I was standing close to the 
borough police, and one of them told me I was ob- 
structing the passage. Mr. Tillie was there, and imme- 
diately afterwards the eyes of'- all parties turned on 
the party coming down the street, and the borough 
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police did all that was possible for men to do to pi-e- 
vent the rush on the Hall. There is no question about 
that. 

5907. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Did you know 
anything about that attack being arranged ? — I did not, 
but I was spoken to as to how parties would get in. 

5968. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Had you known 
anything about the preparation of bludgeons or weapons 
of the description produced in Court ? — I did not know 
of anything of a description like that, and I would not 
like to be introduced to them either. 

5969. Mr. Crawford. — Ten or twelve years ago, I 
believe, there was no such thing as a band accompany- 
ing the Apprentice Boys at all 1 — There was not. 

5970. Have bands been introduced within the past 
few years 1 — Yes ; the first band that was formed Mr. 
Hempton purchased “ uniform,” and the Apprentice 
Boys thought that both band and uniform were their 
own, but they were coolly informed when he was 
leaving thatithey. were not. Other bands were subse- 
quently formed^- which now and again played through 
the streets. 

5971. Do you know of any interference with any of 
those bands up to a particular time, and what was the 
cause of that interference ? — I never knew them to be 
interfered with until large crowds of bad characters 
following them interfered with the street traffic ; but I 
do not blame the bands for that at all. 

5972. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Crowds used to 
gather round them in the street? — Yes, and annoyed 
the people in the street. 

5973. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Are those men 
who are now members of the body of Apprentice Boys 
almost all inhabitants of Derry ? — I scarcely know one 
that does not; live either within the city or in the 
suburbs. 

5974. The acting members ? — The acting members. 

5975. And they are men in respectable conditions 
of life ? — They are mostly all tradesmen. 

5976. Mr. Crawford. — What is the number of 
acting members ? — Between 200 and 300. 

5977. Mr. John Guy Ferguson. — What is the reli- 
lious denomination of the Apprentice Boys — What is 
the proportion connected with the Protestant religion ? 
— About three-fourths of them are connected with the 
Presbyterians. 

Mi-. Ferguson. — It was stated that the Presbyterians 
were in favour of discontinuing these processions* but 
my impression is that they are not — that the great 
majority of them are in favour of them. 

5978. Mr. Crawford. — The feeling of opposition to 
the Apprentice Boys, I presume, has intensified since 
the election? — Since the election. 

5979. They are accused of being partisans of the 
Tory party, and I believe I am correct in saying they 
are not %— They are the most democratic body I know 
of. They are opposed to every government, Whig, 
Radical, or anything of that nature. I may mention 
that Mr. Hempton and others were once members of the 
body. 

5980. Mr. Ferguson said, with regard to the poli- 
tical bearings of that body, that the members have 
always paid honour to whatever viceroy came here ? — 
Yes. 

5981. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — At the time 
Lord Carlisle came here did they pay honour to him? 
— They did, as the representative of the Queen. 

5982. Mi - . Crawford. — Did they fire cannon in his 
honour? — As the representative of the Queen they 
did, but for the fact of his being Lord Carlisle they 
did. not care a fig. 

5983. Mr. FFLaugldin. — You condoned Ms liberal 
opinions on account of his being the representative of 
the Queen ? There is a nobleman called Earl Spencer. 
If he should make an entry here when the Commission 
is over,, would you respect him in the same way ? — 
I do not say that, for I think it was a most unwar- 
rantable act of the Earl Spencer under the circum- 
stances. I think it an act of persecution. Some men 
would not call it so, but I do not wish to call it any- 
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thing harsh, for I respect the office of viceroy too Ninth Day. 
much. — - 

5984. Now, as Mr. Crawford asked you a number u 9 usl 

of things, I would like to ask you one tMng. Now, Mi-. Thomas 
tell me, on the occasion of the visit of Lord Carlisle Mooney, 
they condoned his liberalism on account of his vice- 
royalty, and brought out their cannon; to do him 
honour ? — Yes. 

5985. Are you aware of the fact that, at the dinner 
that was then given, to Lord Carlisle, they scarcely 
listened to his speech with common respect ?— I am not 
aware of anything of the kind, for I had not the honour 
of being invited ; but I am aware that there was; a 
great deal of noise when Alderman Cox spoke. 

5986. Did you see any Orange insignia or banners 
the day Lord Carlisle was here ? — I did not. 

5987. You have been asked by Mr. Ferguson as to 
the proportion of Presbyterians as contra-distinguished 
from the ranks; of the Protestants who were members 
of this body, and I think yon said, three-fourths or 
seven-eighths ? — Yes. 

5988. Then one out of every eight are not. Presby- 
terians ? — No ; I said three-fourths. One out of every 
six, I suppose, are Protestants. 

5989. You heard Mr. Ferguson say the great bulk . 
of the Presbyterians were with the party you espoused ? 

— Yes. 

5990. Is that so ? — Yes. 

5991. To the party that you espoused politically ? — : 

I might say that we are not attached to any party. 

We were attached as individuals to one member at the 
election, and the Apprentice Boys went for him. 

5992. Did you ever hear that Mr. Ferguson had 
said that in the election they would have all the thick- 
headed Presbyterians, and that all the enlightened 
Presbyterians would vote for Dowse ? — I never heard 
anything of the kind. 

5993. In criticising the evidence given by Dr. White, 
you rather undervalued Ms opportunities for knowing 
the feeling of the people? — I said I did not know 
whether he had or not. 

5994. And you think that the dislike he spoke 
about did not prevail ? — It is my opinion it did not, 
but it may now. 

5995. And that it originated with , the election:? — 

Yes. 

5996. Ibelieve you were one of those brought before 
the magistrates on one occasion? — Yes. 

5997. When a number of Catholics came forward 
and swore that these processions were offensive ? — Yes. 

You were one of them, and you swore that the Union 
Jack was a party emblem on the 12th of August. 

5998. I recollect the circumstance ? — But the Guar- 
dian cut at you the next day. I wish though to be 
understood ; he said that he did not look on it as 
being a party emblem ,por sc, but on that day it was. 

5999. Exactly. That if it was used by a party, quoad 
hoc I would consider it a party emblem. Were you 
in court yesterday when one of your witnesses, when 
shown the flag that so much has been said about, said 
it was not the flag, but its colour, and the nature 
of the procession which exhibited it, that he complained 
of? — I was not. 

6000. But don’t you think it would be the intent 
of the tMng that should give offence and not its 
colour, because you can’t judge of a man’s intentions 
unless he tells something to judge them by. You 
can of a man, if he likes you or not, if he came up 
and knocked you down. Supposing a man exhibited 
somet hin g that was offensive, would not you know 
that he insulted you ? — I would not. 

6001. Having regard to the fact that you were one 
of the persons accused, when Dr. White referred to 
the magistrates, you would hardly be a proper judge 
of their conduct?— I can only judge from the facts of 
the case. 

6002. But that would prevent you being impartial ? 

— Tt would not. I have not the slightest feeling 
against any of those that were examined. 

6003. Now, Gallagher was examined, and Brierly 

2 B 2 
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Ninth Day. and others were examined ? — Yes ; and Francis was 

called and said he did not know that day from any 

A ugust 27. other day. 

Mr. Thomas 6004. Did you see Mr. Louch there that day! — 
Mooney. What day ? 

6005. That day of the prosecution? — No; I do not 
recollect him. 

6006. Well, now, this matter of the attack on the 
Town Hall — did you approve of it? — Well, I did not. 
I did not like it at all. I thought if they wanted to 
do anything they should have taken more peaceable 
measures. However, the parties who did it were 
made amenable in the usual way. 

6007. Didn’t you know it was advertised that the 
admission to that Hall, on that evening, was by ticket ? 
— By ticket. 

6008. And that it would be confined to Sergeant 
Dowse’s supporters? — No, I did not. 

6009. And no one would be admitted unless those 
that had got a ticket, and didn’t you go and try to get 
a ticket?— Yes. 

6010. And was there not a ticket that your friends 
got on that occasion? — Yes ; but they were not ad- 
mitted. 

6011. Have you always lived on good terms with 
your Catholic fellow-citizens since? — Well, I have 
never had any serious dispute with them — none of a 
serious nature. 

6012. You are a clerk to Mr. M'Mechin, the mer- 
chant tailor ? — And salesman ; yes. 

6013. You would abstain from saying or doing any- 
thing that would be intentionally offensive to your 
Catholic citizens ? — I never did say anything that was 
offensive to anyone. 

6014. Are you the Thomas Mooney whose name 
appears in the papers as a speaker at some meeting? — 
Yes ; on one occasion I spoke to a resolution proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. J. Hempton for having pre- 
sided at a meeting in the Corporation Hall, and for 
his exertions in reference to the Party Emblems Act. 

6015. You did that very well. Now, did you ever 
make any other speech ? — I did. 

6016. Listen to this — “Mr. Thomas Mooney pro- 
posed the next resolution,” and then you speak about 
being highly honoured at being called upon and all 
that stirabout that people talk ? — That was at Cole- 
raine. 

6017. And, at a meeting in the Corporation Hall, 



you referred to the incarceration of Mr. Johnston; 
and expressed your sympathy with him, and your admi- 
ration of his courage and resolution, and you talked 
about a great many things it would not be pleasant to 
talk about under other circumstances ? — I don’t know. 

6018. You said “The first men of Derry should 
remember that when they were threatened with pro- 
secutions Mr. Johnston was the first to come to the 
rescue,” and then you end with cheers? — Surely I 
did not give the cheers at all. 

6019. Mr. McLaughlin. — “ And that those leading, 
representatives of the united Protestants of Derry 
sympathise with William Johnston, esq., of Ballykii- 
beg, and those imprisoned with him, for the violation 
of an arbitrary Act which rebels and the friends of 
rebels have been suffered to transgress with impu- 
nity.” — Yes, proceed ; that was immediately after the 
procession in Dublin. 

6020. And then you finish by asking them were 
they in favour of removing the law, or were they 
going to allow their rights to be trampled upon ? — 
Yes. 

6021. Mr. Crawford. — Are you aware whether the 
police ever called on the Apprentice Boys to assist 
them, and whether they did or not ? — I recollect the 
night of the attack on the Hall. There was a Belfast 
man here, and he made an attempt to interfere with 
Mr. Stafford in arresting a prisoner ; and although it 
was known who he was by the authorities, he was 
made go with Mr. Stafford, who took him and the 
other man away. 

6022. There was a statement made before the Com- 
missioners that the cannon were charged on the night 
of the election ; is that the case ? — They were not to 
my knowledge. I did not know anything of it at all. 
That was the only thing I was annoyed about, Mr. 
Stafford making such an assertion. 

6023. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Were you there 
that night ? — I was. 

6024. And did you see any appearance of such a 
thing ? — I did not. Some drunken persons got in, and 
were mistaken for Apprentice Boys. When Lun- 
dey’s effigy is to be burned on the 18th of December, 
we have as many Catholics coming in as Protes- 
tants. 

6025. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — I thought it was Mr. 
Hempton’s you would bum ? — He is not worth wast- 
ing a match upon. 



Mr. David Irvine examined by Mr. Crawford. 



6026. I believe you are a printer on one of the 
Londonderry papers ? — Yes. 

6027. You served your time in the Sentinel office? 
— The Guardian, and 1 was afterwards employed on 
the Journal nine and a half years. 

6028. Tell the Commissioners what your opinion is 
with reference to the party feeling connected with the 
celebrations ? — I have been in connexion with them 
about twenty years, and I have as strong friends 
among the Roman Catholics as Protestants. I have 
mixed largely among them ; and at the celebration 
time I always find that the Roman Catholics helped 
me to get up anything that would be backwards in 
the office, and at other times I helped them. 

6029. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — From your ex- 
perience and knowledge, are you able to say whether 
there was any feeling of displeasure on the part of the 
Roman Catholic population exhibited against these 
processions ? — T believe not, until the last two years. 
I have been a member of the building society, in 
which two-thirds of the members were Roman 
Catholics ; and when the celebration days came on I 
saw no ill feeling produced. There was no ill feeling 
until within the last two years. 

6030. But do you believe the feeling has increased 
within the last two years, and is considerable now ? — 
I believe it has — not to myself personally. I don’t 
know it was personal to myself. 



6031. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — But it is from 
the celebration of the anniversaries ? — From the cele- 
bration of the anniversaries, but I believe it arose 
simply on account of the organization. 

6032. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you mean 
on account of the organization got up against it ? — Oh, 
I do not know that. 

6033. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Do you not 
believe that, if they be continued, that bad feeling will 
be increased ? — I think if the election did not create a 
bad feeling it would die out. 

6034. But with respect to this arming and organiza- 
tion of some four or five thousand men to stop the 
celebration, do you not think that that will be likely 
to increase the feeling and that it will go on from bad 
to worse if something is not done ? — I do not think it 
would ; I think it would die away of itself. 

6035. Mr. Crawford. — On the days of the celebra- 
tions, do you know did the parties taking refreshment 
make any distinction between the houses they went to, 
did they make any distinction between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic hotel-keepers ? — I do not believe they 
did. 

6036. Although it has been deposed to there has 
been angry feelings, that would not prevent them 
going to houses of entertainment kept by Roman 
Catholics ? — They would go to the house that is most 
convenient. 
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6037. But there is no exclusive dealing on those 
days! — No. 

6038. There is no such thing as exclusive dealing 
in the city of Londonderry ? — No ; each party I be- 
lieve goes to the house he likes to go to, but it is not 
in the way of exclusive dealing. 

6039. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — From mixing 
amongst the Roman Catholic population as much as 
you do, were you aware of this arming amongst them 
lately 1 — Uncpiestionably not. I must state I have not 
mixed so much amongst them latterly. 

6040. Not latterly ? — No, not so much. 

Mr. John Guy Ferguson. — I wish him to be asked 
about the arming of the Apprentice Boys, and the 
loading of the cannon. 

6041 Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — (To witness). 
Are you aware that there has been any systematic 
arming of the Apprentice Boys ? — I never knew of it. 

6042. Or of their procuring, as a body, any quantity 
of revolvers, for any purpose whatever ? — I am almost 
positive such a thing never occurred. 

6043. Mr. Crawford. — Could they, without your 
knowledge ? — I could not say about that. 

6044. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Individually 
they might, and you not acquire the knowledge ? — - 
Well, I know a large number — not by name, and as 
far as I know I think they certainly did not. 

6045. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — They are not 
armed ? — Not armed. 

6046. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — With respect 
to the loading of the cannon, on this day that has been 
deposed to, you never knew of that ? — Indeed I did 
not, I never heard of such a thing. 

6047. Were you there on the night that Mr. 
Stafford and Captain Slack were in the gun-room ? — 
I was in my bed on that occasion. 

6048. So far as you know, there are no arms, pos- 
sessed in secret by the Apprentice Boys ? — Not at all ; 
I do not know of any. 

6049. Do you know the fact that they have regis- 
tered arms — those that had them ? — I know there 
were a number of parties there, when I was getting 
my own license, making application for licenses. 

6050. Mr. McLaughlin. — All Apprentice Boys? 

— I do not know of my own knowledge they were all, 
but I know a number of them 



6051. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — Do you know Ninth Day. 

of them having arms in secret ?— I do not. ■ 

6052. Mr. McLaughlin . — Suppose the society was ■ Aa 9 ust 27 ■ 
composed of the letters of the alphabet from A to Z, that Mr. David 
there was no movement by the society to get arms, but Irvine, 
every letter from A to Z had arms, do you not think, 

when they would meet, they would be just as well aimed 
as if there had been a society movement? — I am quite 
positive there is no such thing as a quantity of arms, 
revolvers or anything of the kind, amongst the Ap- 
prentice Boys. 

Mr. Thomas Mooney. — I wish to correct one 
answer I gave — I forgot a circumstance. When I 
was asked did I know of any arms amongst the Ap- 
prentice Boys, I said “No.” I was right in one way, 
but wrong in another. I recollect now, in connexion 
with the Mitchelbourae Club, Mr. Hempton started 
the project of arming the club with rifles, and I was 
treasurer, and a number got rifles, but it fell through 
shortly after the election. 

6053. Mr. McLaughlin . — Do you know that of 
your own knowledge ? — I do. I was treasurer to it. 

6054. But I believe the Apprentice Boys, at one 
time, had a good number of rifles ? — They had. 

6055. Were they not armed in ’48 by the Exeeu-. 
tive? — Yes; the Liberal Government then were kind 
enough to send down guns, to shoot down the Roman 
Catholics. 

6056. Mr. Crawford.— The Appprentice Boys being 
aware that the Roman Catholic party are armed, to 
the extent that has been deposed to, what do you think 
will be the result ? — Very likely they will arm to pro- 
tect themselves, and I think heretofore they went out 
wholly unarmed, without a single protection for them- 
selves. 

6057. And it is more than likely they will arm 
now ? — I think they will be very great fools if they 
do not. 

6058. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Did you ever see the 
Apprentice Boys, on coming in from their celebrations 
changing their holiday clothes for. their ordinary 
walking clothes, and taking out arms and putting them 
aside? — No, never. 

6059. You did not? — Never. I have changed 

myself as often as any person. 



Mr. George M'Cartney examined by Mr. Crawford. 



6060. Are you connected in any way with the 
association of Apprentice Boys ? — I am treasurer of 
the Murray Club. 

6061. As far as your knowledge goes were any arms 
procured by them prior to the last election? — No; 
certainly not. 

6062. Nor since then ? — Nor since then. 

6063. Nor, as far as your knowledge goes, are they 
possessed of any arms in secret ? — They are not. 

6064. Any of those that had arms got a license for 
them, as far as your knowledge goes ? — They did. Our 
club is composed generally of householders in the 
town. They were entitled I believe to licenses, and 
got them. 

6065. Have you arms yourself? — I have not. 

6066. Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — Did you happen 
to be in the gun-room the night that Mr. Stafford and 
Captain Slack were there ? — No, I was not. I never 
saw the cannon loaded. 

6067. You never saw them loaded? — No; nor do 
I believe they ever were. 

6068. Mr. Crawford. — Any of the parties of the 
Murray club who had arms, did they apply to Captain 
Coote for licenses ? — Yes, of course. 

Mr. O'Donnell, R.M. — Excuse me for putting in a 
word here as to licenses. Captain Coote issued licenses 
for aims some days before I came here, and I am 
aware, from Captain Coote, that when application was 



made to him for a license he issued it, or refused it, 
generally on the opinion of some magistrate or other 
responsible person in the town. I am quite sure he 
did not issue licenses for arms to the Apprentice Boys 
as such. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — What the witness said 
was that his club was principally composed of house- 
holders, who were entitled to licenses. 

Witness . — They were all well known to tie magis- 
trates of the town. 

6069. Mr. Crawford. — Can you say whether those 
celebrations, prior to the last two years, were offensive 
to the Roman Catholics at all — from anything you 
learned from them ? — I do not believe they were. Any 
Roman Catholics I know were as friendly as ever — 
even at the present time. 

6070. I believe there is some feelingsince theelection? 
— Yes ; that is got up by newspapers and parties. 

6071. Mr. McLaughlin. — What age are you? — I 
believe I am between twenty-one and twenty-two. 

6072. Do you think the Apprentice Boys are un- 
armed ? — At present I believe they are. 

6073. Entirely? — Two or three have pistols. 

6074. Would you say four? — There may be four. 
I cannot say. 

6075. But not five? — Not to my knowledge. 

6076. You do not know there are five? — Nor four 
either. 



Mr. George 
M'Cartney. 
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August 27. 

Mr. George 
M'Cartoey. 



6077. Do you think there are five — the number 
being 300? — I do not know. Maybe there are. 

6078. How many licenses have been granted to the 
five ?. — Oh, I could not tell. 

6079. Was it not stated in one of the newspapers, 
about the time of the election, that the Dowse mob 
had got arms, or something of that kind ? — I do not 
recollect. 

6080. Do you think that would not have a tendency 
(as one of the witnesses said) to lead the other side to 



get arms if they had none before? — I do not know. I 
do not recollect. 

6081. Don’t you know there was a good deal of 
pistolling going on in the Diamond, on this unfortunate 
night? — I believe none at the time the men were shot. 

6082. But there was a good deal some time that 
night? — Well, I heard so. 

6083. They did not fire out of straff-boxes ? — No, I 
do not think they did. 



John Miller. 



John Miller examined by Mr. Crawford. 



6084. What business do you follow? — I keep an 
eating-house for seamen. 

6085. Were you in Her Majesty’s service? — I was, 
for eleven years. 

6086. How long have you been a householder in 
the city of Derry ? — I am going on, to the best of my 
knowledge, fourteen years in November. 

6087. Has your house been on more than one occa- 
sion attacked, and by whom? — It has been attacked 
five times. 

6088. By whom ? — By the Dowseite mob. 

6089. Is that since the election? — It is. 

6090. Was there, on any occasion, a parcel of gun- 
powder introduced into your house for the purpose of 
blowing it away ? — My wife found it the next morn- 
ing after the occurrence. 

6091. Was that produced before the magistrates 
and Mr. O’Donnell ? — It was ; I don’t know whether 
Mr. O’Donnell was there or not, I beg to be excused. 

6092. Was there any stipendiary magistrate there at 
all, either Mr. O’Donnell or Captain Coote? — No, I do 
not think there was; 1 am not sure, I cannot posi- 
tively say. 

6093. Did you get any order from the bench on 
that occasion ? — I did. 

6094. What was it? — They brought up, to the best 
of my knowledge, seven or eight parties they saw 
throwing stones that night; summonses were issued 
against them, and when they were brought before the 
justices they were sentenced to ten shillings fine, or I 
am not sure whether it was a week or a fortnight in 
gaol — eight shillings of the fine to be applied to- 
wards the repairing of the windows. That was the 
first occasion. 

6095. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — You did not get 
the eight shillings ? — No, I did not, I got a part. 

6096. You got part of the fine ?— I got part of the 
fine. 

6097. Mr. Commissioner Morphy. — When was 
this? — Well, the first summons I got was for the 
night of the election. It happened to be Saturday 
night, of all nights in the week, as far as I can guess, 
about eight or nine o’clock. 

6098. When next ? — The next night was the. peti- 
tion affair. 

6099. The night of the closing of the petition ? — 
Yes ; that was the night they threw the gunpowder 
into the window. 

6100. Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Did you know 
any of them ? — I did. 

6101. Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — I suppose you 
would be very glad to have the constabulary force in 
Derry to prevent a recurrence of such events ? — There 
would be no recurrence if there was only a way of 
putting down the political agitators in Derry. 

6102. TnDerry?— Yes; it is full up of them. Itisfull 
of political agitators — it is they who raise the whole dis- 
turbance. Mr. Hempton says he heard the noise I 
made, crying out on that Saturday night, the first 
occasion, at twelve o’clock. Was I not at liberty to 
go up, when I saw there was no protection in the 
street, to get a force of constabulary down ? I did not 
know I was the means of bringing Mr. Hempton out 
of his house. 

’6103. That was the night he and Molseed came 
into collision? — Yes. 

6104. Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Were you the Miller that 



was fined ? did he say anything against you in the 
matter ? — He did not. He said nothing against me. 

6105. Maybe he mistook you for somebody else of 
the name of Miller ? — He knew me well. 

6106. For that man that keeps the shebeen-house 
in Bridge-street? — -No ; he did not. 

6107. Do you know the John Miller that was fined 
for keeping the shebeen-house ? — I know him per- 
fectly well. 

6108. What is his Christian name? — John Miller. 
And as you have asked me about that I will give you 
an answer. The time of the fine about that shebeen- 
house they served Mr. Hempton in the same way, on 
two similar occasions. 

6109. Did he sell without a license too ? — No, but 
he sent out and got it in a licensed house. That was 
after Lord Claude was elected, and when Mr. Hemp- 
ton came the first time it was to try to squeeze some- 
thing out of me. 

6110. That was immediately after the first election ? 
— It was. He thought he would get something out 
of me. He was on the other side then. 

6111. On what side — noton Lord Claude’s? — Oh, 
you know that as well as I do. 

6112. Tell me now of this unfortunate business — 
has Mr. Hempton himself a license? — I do not know, 
but I have drunk very often in his house. 

6113. Were you not trying to get in ? — I was sent 
down on a particular occasion, and I was sent out in a 
very bad state. 

6114. I am very sorry to hear it % — If it was not 
for Mr. Hempton we would have none of these affairs 
in Derry. 

6115. Mr. Crawford. — Do you know another 
Miller? — I do, several. 

6116. Do you know anyone connected principally 
with Mr. Hempton ? — I do. 

Mr. M'Laucjhlin. — I object to this. He refers to a 
man who was tried in Green-street, Dublin, and who 
was defended by Sergeant Dowse and myself. What 
has this to do with the matter? 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — Is there any other 
witness, Mr. Crawford, you propose to call ? 

Mr. Crawford . — There is Mr. Alexander Lindsay, 
a magistrate. I would ask the Commissioners not to 
close till eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. I will 
certainly produce him, but not any other witness. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We will take any 
statement, in writing, he wishes to send in. 

Mr. M l Lauglilin. — We could not make use of such 
a statement. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — We can let you look 
at it if necessary. 

Mr. Commissioner Exham. — It is in evidence that 
Mr. Lindsay has not sat on the bench of magistrates 
for a long time, and after what has turned out during 
the investigation into the conduct of the magistrates, 
is there any necessity to ask Mr. Lindsay’s opinion on 
the matter? — We will take his statement in writing, 
addressed to our Secretary, if he wishes to send it in. 

Is there any other person in court who wishes to be 
examined ? 

Mr. Crawford . — There is no other person, I am in- 
structed, at present. 

Mr. M‘Laughlin. — Then it is understood that the 
evidence on both sides has closed? 

Mx\ Commissioner Murphy. — Y es. 
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Mr. M‘Laughlin . — At the close then of this important 
and 'protracted investigation — an investigation in many 
respects trying to me, both physically and mentally — I 
do not. think it would be proper if I did not express 
my deep sense of the courtesy and attention which the 
Commissioners have shown to me, as one of the profes- 
sional men engaged in the case. I feel it is only right 
I should also say this, that apart altogether from the 
consideration of how the evidence adduced might affect 
one side- or, the other, both the Commissioners — I don’t 
apply the remark to one more than .another — both , the 
Commissioners spared no effort to get out everything 
that could bear on the particular matters the subject 
of inquiry. I take the opportunity of .acknowledging 
the good temper, urbanity, and kindliness with which 
nearly all the witnesses — all in fact, I do not except 
one — have borne what I may call the cross-examination 
to which, in the discharge of my duty, I had to subject 
them : I feel, indeed, I have been treated as , a Derry- 
man by old friends, and that is a matter as to which I 
naturally felt a particular anxiety. As regards one 
incident that occurred, I mean the retirement of the 
gentleman who originally conducted the case on the 
side on which Mr. Crawford was also retained, I think 
it ought to be a matter of congratulation to the latter 
gentleman, as he himself, in fact, expressed it to-day 
in, the presence of the court, that one of the Commis- 
sioners has fairly and fully, as I believe, and with a 
leaning, if anything, to the side (and I don’t complain 
of it, J rather rejoice at it) which is opposed to the 
one I represent, has brought out everything that could 
be said in favour of the case that Mr. Rea was origi- 
nally here to support. . If I have done anything out of 
course in making these observations, I trust the Com- 
missioners and the public will do me the justice of 
thinking that I believed it right these statements 
should be made, and that I am perfectly sincere in 
making them. 

Mr. Crawford. — Personally, I concur in all Mr. 
M'Laughlin has said ; but as to Mr. Rea, I wish 
to say that I was acting with him, not for a party at 
all, but for the three persons whom he represented ; 
and I regret we have been deprived of that assistance, 
which, if he had been permitted to go further, we would 
have had, in showing that many things alleged here 
were fallacious. I am very sorry, indeed; that any 
unhappy occurrence took place, and that Mr. Rea 
retired, for although I cannot help repeating that I 
believe Mr. Exham, as the senior Commissioner, the 
moment he found one party in Deny entirely unrepre- 
sented, did ask all the questions that could suggest 
themselves, still, Mr. Exham, being a stranger to Derry, 
could not have known, as a professional man must 
have known, the different points which were proper to 
depend upon to destroy one-sided evidence given before 
them. Of course it was the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to do this, and that duty has been fully and 
fairly discharged by them, at the investigation, so far as 
they could, but uninstructed. The cross-examination 
by the Commissioners was far from being as searching 
as it would have been had Mr. Rea remained, and con- 
ducted the proceedings, and I was in great hopes he 
would have done so. For myself, I have personally 
received from the Commissioners everything I could 
expect from them as a professional man, and, as I said 
before, I concur in all the observations that Mr. 
M'Laughlin has made. 

Mr. Commissioner Exiiam. — As this Commission has 
now closed, I will make a few observations. We have 
been sitting here regularly since yesterday week, and 
during that time we have examined, I find, forty-six 
"witnesses, comprising gentlemen of the highest repecta- 
bility in this city — some produced by Mr. M'Laughlin 
— I won’t say produced by any one — but coming up to 
give their evidence and their opinion. Many, indeed I 
may say almost every one of these, coming up at our 
request, in consequence of a communication from our 
secretary that we invited their attendance to give us 
information. From each and every person who so 
came up we have received most valuable information, 



and it will be the duty of my friend and myself — a 
duty "which I for him and for myself, undertake we shall 
perform with a most serious sense of the responsibility 
that rests upon us — it will be our duty to go carefully 
through every single line of the evidence that has been 
given at, this inquiry before we make in answer to the 
warrant of His Excellency the report, and offer the 
advice, that we will think necessary upon the different 
matters which we have been empowered to investigate. 
It was no fault of ours the occurrence that took place 
at an early part of the .inquiry,. I do not mean to refer 
to that occurrence further, than to say it was through 
no fault of ours that any person here was deprived of 
the advocacy of any one. With regard to the period 
at which it took place, and the manner in which it took 
place, relating as it did to the investigation about the 
conduct of the magistrates, I repeat what I have said 
before, that so far from there being any fault to be 
found with that matter being investigated, I think 
when once the charge was made against them in the 
city in which they are magistrates it would be unfor- 
tunate, indeed, if the warrant under which we are 
acting did not enable us to inquire into their conduct. 
So far from it being desirable that that investigation 
should not take place, in my opinion — -and I believe - 
in this I have the concurrence of my friend — 
it was most desirable for the magistrates them- 
selves that it did take place, and that the matters 
alleged have been sifted most thoroughly. From the 
moment Mr. Rea withdrew from the inquiry my 
friend and I thought it but fair - — and it fell to my lot 
simply as happening to be senior Commissioner — to put 
certain questions to the individuals that came up to be 
examined — not with the view of benefiting one party 
or the other, but with a view of coming at the truth — 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth — in respect 
of the several matters that .are the subject of our in- 
quiry. We wished that every peison, of every shade 
of politics and religion, who "wished to give information 
with respect to the unhappy past, or the future that is 
before this city, should come forward .and give us that 
information upon any and every point that we thought 
material. And, in the same way, when charges were 
made against bodies and against individuals, we invited 
them to come forward, that they might have a full op- 
portunity of explaining matters which, if unexplained, 
would at all events, have borne an aspect different from 
that which they would have when all evidence was 
upon our minutes. I venture to express the hope 
that this investigation will not be without useful re- 
sults for this important city. Since my friend and I 
have come here it has been the subject of conversation 
with us — the amount of prosperity we see around us ; 
the people seem to be well living, comfortable, and 
thriving ; and I must add, that I have never in any 
other city seen such perfect quietness and good order 
as reign in the streets of Londonderry. On yester- 
day evening I remarked that I did not think I saw a 
peison in the streets under the influence of drink, or 
hardly a beggar either. These are certainly most 
gratifying facts. I need not say that it will be a 
matter of sincere gratification to my friend and my- 
self if, by the report which we shall feel it our duty 
to make to His Excellency, we are enabled to reconcile 
all parties for the future. We all have our opinions, 
and I hope we shall always have them ; but still no 
one can say that it would not be most desirable, if' 
anything can be done in the future, by which the 
lamentable scenes of the past may be avoided, and all 
need arise of investigations such as this, into transac- 
tions involving the loss of human life. I can only 
repeat if we, by our report, can do anything which 
will lead to this desirable result — if by our advice or 
suggestions there is accomplished a reconciliation of par- 
ties in this city, and that no unfortunate events disturb 
its peace in future, we shall always look back to this 
Commission with pleasurable feelings. From the pro- 
fessional gentlemen whom I see now in court, we have 
received every possible courtesy, and the fullest atten- 
tion has been given to our suggestions. We have re- 
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ceived that from Mr. M'Lauglilin on the one hand,, 
and on the other from Mr. Crawford, who, coming in 
as he did late in the inquiry* evinced courtesy and 
kindness, and a ready yielding to the rulings which 
we felt bound to make on questions as they arose. I 
must add our acknowledgements to the gentlemen 
who came forward to give evidence for -.their attention 
to our request that they would do so, and for the 
valuable information which they have afforded us. 
We shall think over the subjects of our inquiry with 
the utmost attention ; and having regard to the time 
within which the evidence must be printed, and to the 
necessarily close attention we shall have to give to that 
evidence, we shall make our report to His Excellency 
as soon as we possibly can. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy. — After the observa- 
tions that have been made by the senior Commissioner 
I do not think it necessary to detain the portion of 
the public I see present in court much longer than to 
state that in what he has said I fully concur. We 
have both admired — and sincerely admired — the mode 
in svhich Mr. M'Laughlin conducted this inquiry 
under the most difficult circumstances that any advo- 
cate could be placed in, namely — that of having for 
four or five days no advocate opposed to him, a state 
of things that rendered Ms position much more onerous 
and difficult — independent of the physical toil — than 
it would otherwise have been. I concur in the obser- 
vation he has made, and made in a very good spirit, 
with respect to the kindness of manner which the 
witnesses produced on one side or the other have ex- 
hibited towards him, and, I may add, toward the 
population of this great city. If anything that we 
can do will tend to preserve the public peace — to 
establish a better feeling between parties who 
perhaps hate each other because they do not know 
each other well — if such results follow our labours 



here, we shall indeed have reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon them ; if these results do not follow, 
we shall have ample cause to deplore it. I am very 
happy indeed that several gentlemen came forward 
yesterday and to-day whose conduct had been affected 
during the earlier part of the inquiry. I own I was 
greatly struck by the evidence given by Captain 
Stafford, as to the part Mr. Ferguson had taken in 
some proceedings in which it was supposed the Ap- 
prentice Boys had occupied a very leading and pro- 
minent position, and had done so with the sanction of 
those who were at the head of them ; and, unques- 
tionably, a good deal of the evidence given -with 
respect to these proceedings would tend to fix on Mr. 
Ferguson that he was the leader of a good many 
riotous transactions on the part of the body over 
which he presides. Captain Stafford’s evidence 
displaced that impression, so far as the occasions to 
which he referred, and then Mi - . Ferguson himself 
came forward, openly and boldly, to state his part 
in all these transactions, and I must say that the 
evidence he gave, and the evidence of the other 
officers of the society, convinces me that, whatever 
riots or disturbances occurred on these occasions were 
not with his sanction or at his suggestion. I therefore 
express my great delight that he and the other officers 
of the society have come forward to give the evidence 
they have given; and no matter what impression 
may be abroad against them, no matter what opinions 
may be entertained as to these processions, or as to 
the desirability of putting them down, their private 
character, with respect to a great many things that 
were put forward in the course of the inquiry, is not, 
I would say, tainted or affected by the evidence 
that has been brought before us. 

The Commissioners then rose, and the proceedings 
were brought to a close. 
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Appendix, No. 1. 

Letter from T. H. Burke, Esq., with Warrant to Commissioners, August 12th, 1869. 

Dublin Castle, August 1.2 th, 1869. 

. Gentlemen, — I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
acquaint you that Ilis Excellency has been pleased to ap- 
point you to hold an inquiry with reference to the recent 
riots and disturbances at Londonderry, and the necessary 
warrant for that purpose, under His Excellency’s signature, 
is herewith enclosed. ' 



His Excellency requests that your report may be fur- 
nished without any unnecessary delay. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Burke. 

William Allan Exham, esq., q.c., and 
James Murphy, esq., q.c. 



Appendix, No. 2. 

Letter from T. H. Burke, Esq., to Secretary, intimating his Appointment, August 16th, 1869. 



Dublin Castle, August 16th, 1869. 
Sir, — I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to state that 
His Excellency has been pleased to appoint you to be 
Secretary to the Commissioners appointed to hold an in- 



quiry with reference to the recent riots and disturbances at 
Londonderry. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

M. J. Barry, esq., &c. T. H. Burke. 



Appendix, No. 3. 

Copy Letter of Secretary to Mayor of Londonderry, as to Proceedings of Commission, August 
17th, 1869. 



Londonderry Inquiry Commission, 
August 17th, 1869. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners to apprize you 
that they will formally open their Inquiry in the Record 
Court, at twelve o’clock noon, this day, when intimation will 
be given by them of the object and scope of their investiga- 

The Commissioners desire me to express their regret that 
they were unable to give you earlier notice of their proceed- 



ings, but they will take care that no evidence which may 
throw light on the subject of their inquiry shall, through any 
act of theirs, be unheard. 

The Commissioners have no doubt that you will give 
them all the assistance in your power towards promoting 
the object of their investigation. 

I am, sir, &c., 

M. J. Barry, Secretary. 

His Worship the Mayor. 



Appendix, No. 



Copy Letter of Secretary to T. H. Burke, Esq., enclosing List of Official Witnesses required to 
attend Inquiry, August 17th, 1869. 



Londonderry Inquiry Commission, 
Londonderry, August 17th, 1869. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners to inform you 
that they have been called on to procure the attendance of 
the witnesses named herein for examination, and they will 
thank you to cause them to attend at the earliest possible 
time to give evidence before them. 



The Commissioners, at the urgent request of the gentle- 
men professionally engaged, have adjourned the inquiry to 
Thursday next, at eleven o’clock, a.m. 

I have the honour, &c., 

M. J. Barry, Secretary. 

To T. II. Burke, esq., Under 
Secretary, Dublin Castle. 



Appendix, No. 5. 

Copy Reply of T. H. Burke, Esq., to foregoing, August 18th, 1869. 

Dublin Castle, August 18tli, 1869. 

Sir, — Referring to your letter of the 17th instant, I am 
directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Londonderry Inquiry Commissioners, 
that the necessary orders have been issued for the attend- 
D 



ance at Londonderry of the witnesses therein referred to, 
on to-morrow, the 19th instant. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Burke. 

M. J. Barry, esq., &c., &c., Londonderry. 
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Appendix, No. 6. 

Copt Letter of Secretary to Town Clerk of Londonderry, asking Return respecting Local 
Borough Police, October 14th, 1869. 



Londonderry Inquiry Commission, 1869. 

3, Mount-street Crescent, 
Dublin, October 14th, 1869. 

Sir, In your evidence before the Commissioners you 

intimated that you would furnish them with such particulars 
as they might require in reference to the local borough 
police. I am directed by the Commissioners to transmit to 



you the enclosed tabular form, and to request that (so far 
as you can do so) you will send me the information indi- 
cated under the several heads, in a similar table. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

M. J. Barry, Secretary. 

J. W. Gregg, esq., Town Clerk, Londonderry. 



Appendix, No. 7. 



Copt Letter to T. H. Burke, Esq., asking for Returns of Military and Constabulary, at different 
dates, October 26th, 1869. 



Londonderry Riots Inquiry Commission. 

3, Mount-street Crescent, October 26th, 1869. 

Sir,— I am directed by the Commissioners to request 
that you will cause returns to be sent to me of the 
number of military and constabulary on duty in the city 
of Londonderry on the following days — viz., July 20th, 



August 12th, November 20th to 26th, December 1st and 
18th, 1868; January 1st, February 9th, April 28th, and 
August 12 th, 1869. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

M. J. Barry, Secretary. 
Thomas H. Burke, esq., Under Secretary. 



Appendix, No.’S. 



Copy Reply to above, with Returns, November 6th, 1869. 



Dublin Castle, November 6th, 1869. 

Sir, I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to transmit 

herewith, for the information of the Londonderry Riots 
Inquiry Commissioners, as requested in your letter of the 
26th ultimo, copies of returns showing the number of mili- 



tary and constabulary on duty in the city of Londonderry 
on the several dates mentioned in your communication. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

T. II. Burke. 



Michael J. Barry, esq., Secretary, Londonderry 
Riots Inquiry Commission. 



Appendix, No. 9. 

Copy Correspondence in reference to Application for Constabulary Force for the City of 
Londonderry furnished by Mr. J. W. Gregg, Town Clerk. 



Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
February 1st, 1851. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Gregg’s 
letter of the 24th ult., inquiring, for your information and 
that of the Corporation of the Borough of Londonderry, 
whether, in the event of an application being made for an 
augmentation of the constabulary force of the borough, the 
night duty would be performed by the additional constables 

so appointed whether these additional constables could be 

laced under the control of the Mayor, and whether the 
orough would be liable for more than a moiety of their 
expense. 

In reply I beg to state, in addition to the information con- 
veyed in the accompanying minute, dated 31st May last, 
which I beg may be returned at your convenience, that 
provided an adequate increase shall be made to the consta- 
bulary force in the city of Londonderry, the police would be 
required to patrol, or otherwise watch, over the borough dur- 
ing the whole night ; but that, according to the Act under 
which the services of the constabulary could be required at 
all, they must remain under the sole direction of the con- 
stabulary authorities. Under any circumstances, however, 
a moiety only of the expense would be charged on the 
borough, agreeably to the provisions of the Acts quoted in 
the minute referred to, and the Act 1 1 and 12 Vic., cap. 72. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

D. M'Gregor. 

The Mayor of Londonderry. 



Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
February 14th, 1851.' 

Sir, — I am directed by the Mayor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the lstinst. relative to the augmen- 
tation of the constabulary force in this city, and to return 
the minute you were so kind as to forward to him. 

As he does not clearly understand to what extent he may 
interpret the words, “ otherwise watch over the borough 
during the entire night,” contained in your letter, he directs 



me to state to you the particulars of the night duty as per- 
formed by the borough police, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the constabulary would undertake similar duties. 

To each constable a portion of the city, consisting of one, 
two, or three streets, as the case may be, is given in charge, 
and he is constantly required to patrol the streets contained 
in his beat from nine o’clock at night until six the next 
morning, and, to use the words of the printed directions, 
« he is held accountable for the life and property within his 
beat, and for the preservation of the peace and general good 
order during the time he is on duty.” To secure regularity, 
a sergeant is constantly visiting the several constables on 
the respective beats during the night. 

The constables are required to appear each morning before 
the presiding magistrates to prove any charges they may 
have to prefer against parties taken into custody by them. 

May I beg to be informed whether these duties would be 
performed by the constabulary in case of additional con- 
stables being appointed, and what officer would be held 
responsible for the proper discharge of them. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

James W. Gregg, Town Clerk. 

Sir Duncan M‘ Gregor, 

Inspector-General Constabulary, 

The Castle, Dublin. 



Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
February 15th, 1851. 

Sir, I have to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 

munication of the 14th instant, and to inform you that 
provided the proposed augmentation be sufficient to enable 
the men to perform elfectively the duty referred to, the 
constabulary will, of course, undertake it ; but before the 
Inspector- General can give a definite answer on this point 
he would be glad to be informed what number of men will 
be required each night for such duty, also whether it is 
expected that they will perform a similar duty by day, and 
if so, what number of men will be required by day. 
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The head constable, or constable in charge of the night- 
watch, will, under the general superintendence of the sub- 
inspector of the district, be responsible for the discharge of 
the duty in question. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

E. J. PBiESTi.Er, Deputy Inspector-General. 

James Wm. Gregg, Esq., Town Clerk, Londonderry. 

(Town Clerk replied to the above.) 



forward you by this post a copy of the Acts referred to, 
which I shall feel obliged by your returning. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
James W. Gregg, Town Clerk, 

Borough of Londonderry. 

H. I. Brownrigg, Esq., 

Deputy Inspector- General of Constabulary, 

Dublin Castle. 



Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
21st February, 1851. 

. Sir,— In reply to your letter of the 17th inst., I have to 
inform you that, provided twenty men be applied for, the 
duties referred to will be undertaken by the constabulary. 
At the same time it is to be understood that in the event of 
casualties those duties can be performed only by the effec- 
tive men of such increase. 

In order, however, that the number of men required for 
the performance of the duties in question shall, as far as 
possible, be at all times available, the Inspector-General 
suggests that the proposed augmentation shall not be less 
than twenty-five men. 



I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

II. I. Brownrigg, Deputy Inspector-General. 
James W. Gregg, Esq., Town Clerk, Londonderry, 
j Matter was let drop by the Corporation.— 



Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
22nd January, 1856. 

Sir, — Referring to a correspondence numbered as above 
which I had the honour of holding with you in February, 
*851 , relative to the augmentation of the constabulary force 
in this borough for the performance of local duty in carry- 
ing int0 effect the provisions of “ The Londonderry Im- 
provement Act, 1848,” and defined in my letter of the 14th 
February, 1851, I am directed by the Corporation of this 
city to inquire whether the arrangements then proposed, 
and to which you were pleased to accede in your communi- 
cation numbered 2,173, can now be earned into effect, viz. 
—the discharge of those duties, both by day and night, by 
the constabulary, the number of the force being augmented 
by twenty- five men, only one moiety of the expense to be 
payable by the Corporation. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
James W. Gregg, Town Clerk. 

Sir Duncan M‘Gregor, Bart., 

Inspector- General of Constabulary, 

Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle. 



Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
25th January, 1856. 

Sir,— I am to acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication of the 22nd in-t., addressed to Sir Duncan 
M'Gregor, and to inform you that the former application 
had reference to an increase of constabulary for municipal 
purposes— under the provisions of the 3rd and 4th Vic. 
c. 108, sec. 21, and not under the Londonderry Improve- 
ment Act of 1848, with the provisions of which Act the 
Inspector- General is not conversant. If you will, however 
be good enough to favour him with a perusal of it, he will 
thereafter communicate to you his view of the matter. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Tour most obedient, humble servant, 

II. I. Brownrigg, Deputy Inspector-General. 

James W. Gregg, Esq., &c., &c., Londonderry. 



Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
28th January, 1856. 

Sir,— I have had the honour to receive your communi- 
cation of the 25th instant, and in reply beg to inform you 
that the application from the Corporation of this borou«h 
for the increase of the constabulary is proposed to be made 
under the provisions of the 3rd and 4th Vic. cap 108 sec 
’ 2 ’> fo . r —P* 1 P l,r P° ses ' and I merely mentioned 
The Londonderry Improvement Act,” inasmuch as the 
regulation of the streets, markets, &c., is provided for by 
that statute and the Acts incorporated therewith. I shall 



Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
6th February, 1856. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 28th ult., together with a copy of the 
Acts referred to, which I beg to return herewith ; and I am 
to inform you, that if the proposed increase be applied for 
under the provisions of the 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 108, sec. 121, 
a moiety of the expense will be chargeable to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but the men so to be appointed cannot be em- 
ployed in carrying out any of the provisions of the London- 
derry Improvement Act. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

H. I. Brownrigg, Deputy Inspector- General. 

James W. Gregg, Esq., 

Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry. 

(Here the matter was again permitted to drop. — J. W. G.) 

Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
16th August, 1867. 

Sir, — Referring to a correspondence in February, 1856, 
numbered as above, I am directed by the Corporation of 
this city to inquire whether the arrangements, as then pro- 
posed can still be carried into effect, for having the police 
duties discharged in this city by the constabulary upon 
making application for an increased force, one moiety of the 
expense to be chargeable to the city. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
James W. Gregg, Town Clerk. 

John F. Brownrigg, Esq , Chief Clerk, 

Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle. 



Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
5th October, 1867- 

Sir, — On my return to Dublin, after a temporary absence, 
I found your letter of the 15th August last, referring on 
the part of the Corporation of the city of Londonderry to 
former correspondence respecting a proposed increase of the 
constabulary stationed in that city, with a view to the dis- 
charge of police duties there. 

In reply, I beg to state, for the information of the Cor- 
poration, that if application be made pursuant to the 
provisions of the 3rd and 4th Vic., ch. 108, sec. 121, for 
an increase of the county of Londonderry force stationed in 
the city, it is probable the Government would concede the 
request, in which case the Consolidated Fund would sustain 
one-half the additional expense. But it is to be remembered 
that the constabulary so augmented could not be employed in 
enforcing the provisions of the Londonderry Local Act. 

And I may add that I trust I may not be called upon to 
augment the county force until the existing vacancies in 
the force generally have been filled, which I hope to be able 
to accomplish by next spring. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Stewart Wood, Inspector- General. 

James W. Gregg, Esq., Town Clerk, Londonderry. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
19th April, 1869. 

Sir, — Referring to a former correspondence on the subject 
of a proposed increase to the constabulary stationed in this 
city lor the discharge of police duties instead of our local 
force, and to your communication of the 5th October, 
1867, in which you state 11 1 trust I may not be called upon 
to augment the force until the existing vacancies in the force 
generally have been filled, which I hope to be able to accom- 
plish next spring,” I am directed by the Corporation of this 
city to inquire whether you are now in a position to supply 
the additional men necessary for the discharge of the duties 
in this city, in case the Government be pleased to comply 
with a memorial praying for such addition to the force. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
James W. Gregg, Town Clerk. 

Colonel Wood,c.B., 

Inspector-General, Royal Irish Constabulary. 

2 C 2 
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Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
21st April, 1869. 

Sir,— In reply to your letter of the 19tli inst., I beg to 
say that the vacancies in the constabulary force having been 
nearly filled up I can offer no further objection to the Cor- 
poration of the city of Londonderry talcing such steps as 
they may be advised with a view to an increase of the con- 
stabulary in the city of Londonderry. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. S. Wood, 

Inspector-General, Royal Irish Constabulary. 

James W. Gregg, Esq., Town Clerk, Londonderry. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
23rd April, 1869. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 21st instant, stating that you could offer 
no further objection to the Corporation of this city taking 
such steps as they maybe advised with a view to an increase 
of the constabulary in the city. . 

Previous to making an application to the Lord Lieutenant 
for the additional force, in pursuance of the Act 3rd and 
4tli Vic., cap. 108, I am directed to inquire what extra 
number you would consider necessary for the duties to be 
disclaimed (the entire care, supervision, and preservation of 
order, &c., within the city by night and day). You are 
already aware, no doubt, from the former correspondence, 



that it is proposed to abolish the present local force, and to 
place the city entirely in the hands of the constabulary-- 
a change which would be attended with great public benefit 
to the citizens generally, and which, we hope, may now e 
carried out without any unavoidable delay. 

Before, however, taking the necessary prescribed proceed- 
ings in the matter, wc consider it desirable aud right that 
we should request from you the information sought. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
James W. Gregg, Town Clerk, Londonderry. 



Royal Irish Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
24th April, 1869. 

Sir,— I n reply to your letter of the 23rd instant, I have 
to say that, with every disposition to afford all the informa- 
tion desired to the extent of my power, I do not feel at 
liberty to enter upon the subject without the sanction of 
the Government, as it would seem to be the proper course 
to ascertain in the first instance whether the Government 
will be prepared to accede to the proposal of placing the 
whole of the police duty of the city of Londonderry in the 
hands of the constabulary on the abolition of the present 
local force. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. S Wood, Inspector- General. 

James W. Gregg, Esq., Town Clerk, Londonderry. 



Appendix, No. 10. 

Copy Queries to Town Clerk, Belfast, on behalf of Londonderry Coepoeation, and Replies 
thereto. 

How many head and sub-constables are at present on duty 
under the pay of corporation ’—The quota of constables 
for Belfast is 450, 130 of whom are the county proportion, 
and free to the borough, the remaining 320 are paid one- 
half by Government and one-half by corporation. 

How many men were employed on the former local 
force? — Fifteen Inspectors and 140 constables. 

How much is paid by the corporation for the present 
force per man, for head-constables and sub-constables ? — 



How much is paid to the discharged constables of the 
former force, and upon what scale and at what rate such 
payment has been allowed taking into account length ot 
service &c &c. ’—The fifteen Inspectors had the option ot 
a pension of one-tliird pay, or a gratuity on the fol- 
lowing scale. The constables were paid a gratuity j 
follows: — 12s. (id. t< 






l whose service ' 



e year ; one week’s pay per annum to all n 



s under 
a who have 



.force per man, tor neaa-consiaoies auu miu-vuusummvs • 

Nothing is paid for head-constables. A commuted allow- 
ance of £49 Is. 3d. per man for sub-constables. Barracks, 

&c., is charged to corporation with an additional (id. per 
night per man for night duty, which is from 1 1 p.m. to 6 a.m.,* 
but only one man is charged, although there may be relays. 

Are there any other charges for station, office, or other 
expenses, and if so, please mention them ’—None. The 
corporation provide a lock-up and watch-house for prisoners, 
which the constabulary have charge of. 

Do the constabulary discharge all the ordinary police 
duties as performed by the former force, and are such duties 
discharged to the satisfaction of the corporation, and as 
efficiently as by the former force ?— Yes ; they are dis- 
charged very efficiently, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
corporation. . . . 

Does the corporation employ any constables m addition 
to the constabulary for market or other duties ? — No. 

Do the constabulary receive directions from the corpora- 
tion or the magistrates, or are they entirely under the direc- 
tion and control of their officers? — Under the directions and 
control of the town inspector and his sub-inspectors. 

* So in original.: — J. W. G. 



served 1 'year and under 5* years ; 2 weeks' pay per annum 
for 5 years and under 10 years; 3 weeks pay per annum 
for 10 years and under 15 years; 4 weeks’ pay per annum 
over 15 years. A special allowance extra to the men re- 
ported by the medical officer as having received injuries. 
The two head-constables allowed a pension of two -thirds 
pay, but full pay if employed by the council in any other 
capacity, and they are so employed, one at .£150 and the 
other at £120 per annum. 

£3,840 



7,360 

8,930 



The grant in money was, 

Less by pensions in lieu of cash, 

Special allowances, . 

The pay of our local force per annum was, say, 

That to the constabulary is, including £400 
per annum to the Town Inspector, 

If I have omitted anything, or that further information is 
wanted, I shall be happy to supply and supplement. 

James Guthrie, Town Clerk. 
Belfast, 4th January, 1868. 



Appendix, No. 11. 

Copy of Resolution of Corporation of Londonderry on 23rd of August 1869, in referenco to 
Police Force of the City. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of the City of London- 
derry, held on the 23rd day of August, 1869, 
vs resolved, - 



endeavouring to have this arrangement earned into effect, 
and that it is entirely owing to the difficulties raised by the 
constabulary authorities that it has not been adopted. 

That the Mayor, Alderman Skipton, Councillor bir 
i Town Clerk, and the solicitor, be now 



“ ’ . , , , r, i That the mayor, Aiuermau a. ...... ......... 

That this corporation consider it desirable that the Royal Edward Reid, the Town Clerk, and the solicitor, be 
Irish Constabulary should be substituted for the local police .; ze( l t0 ’ W ait upon the Commissioners at present 

f nnnn tin. linrlovstandinp that all the duties as dis- of affordincr them such inform-' 



uonstaouiary snouiu oe sudshiulcu iw mo j™ 
force, upon the understanding that all the duties ... 
charged by the present force are performed by the 
stabulary, and that the expenditure be limited to a su... ... 

£1,500 per annum, being the maximum sum which the pre- 
sent taxation of the city would permit, 

That for several years past this corporation have been 



authorized to wait upon me “ 

this city for the purpose of affording them such information 
may be necessary for carrying into effect the proposed 
the police force, and making arrangements in 



connexion therewith. 



James W. Gregg, Town Clerk. 
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Appendix, No. 12. 

Copy of Bye-laws of the Apprentice Boys of Derry. 

Rules and Bye-laws of the Apprentice Boys of Derry Club, founded 1835, also Form for Admitting Members, 
and Rules of the General Committee. 

“Yea, I will sing aloud of Thy mercy ; for Thou hast been my defence and refuge in the day of my trouble.” 
Londonderry : Printed by David Irvine, 13, Castle-street. — 1868. 



Order of Business. 

1st — Opening of Meeting. 

2nd — Calling the Roll. 

3rd — Reading Minutes by the Secretary. 

4th — Reading Communications (if any.) 

5th —Proposition of Members. 

6th — Balloting or Voting for Members. 

7th — Admission of Members. 

8th — Collection of Dues and other moneys. 

9th — General Routine of Business. 

1 0th — Adjournment. 

General Rules of the Apprentice Boys of Derry 
Club. 

Agreed upon 8th October, 1835. Affirmed and' Adopted as 

the Rules of the Associated Cubs, at a Meeting of the 

General Committee, held 7th December, 1867. 

“ Thou hast given a Banner to them that fear Thee, that it may 
be displayed because of Thy truth.” 

Rule I. That our Club be established for the purpose of 
Celebrating the Anniversaries of the Shutting of the 
Gates and the Relief of Derry, and thus handing down to 
posterity the memorable events of the years 1688 and 1689 
connected with this City. 

II. That in the formation of this Club we are not actuated 
by factious or sectarian feeling, which we consider would be 
at variance with the cause of Civil and Religious Liberty, 
the celebration of its establishment being the special purpose 
for which our Society was instituted. 

III. That the business of the Club be conducted by a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Five 
Members ; the whole constituting a Committee, the major- 
ity of whom, being present, may transact the business of 
the Club. 

IV. That the General Meetings of the Club be held on the 
Second Wednesday in each Month, to receive Subscriptions, 
to Elect and Admit Members, and transact the General 
Business. 

V. That the Foreman of the Committee shall have power 
to call a Meeting of the Committee, and the Committee a 
General Meeting, at any time it may be deemed proper; 
and the Secretary may call a General Meeting on the requi- 
sition of Seven Members. 

VI. That any person desirous of becoming a Member must 
be regularly proposed, seconded, and ballotted for, and, 
having been accepted by the Club, may be admitted a 
Member. 

VII. That swearing, or any manner of profaneness, be not 
permitted, and that it be in the power of the President or 
other Chairman, to fine any Member so transgressing in such 
a sura as he may think fit ; likewise, said power to extend 
to any Member not keeping order when called on. 

VII I. That any Member absenting himself from the Meet- 
ings of the Club for three successive times, without a satis- 
factory cause, may be expelled the Club. 

IX. That any Member being more than three Months’ 
Dues in Arrear may be expelled, at the pleasure of the Club, 
and no Member shall be eligible for any Office who shall be 
more than Three Months’ Dues in Arrear. 

X. That all the property of the Club shall be under the 
charge of the Committee, and cannot in any way be disposed 
of without then - sanction. 

XI. That any Member absenting himself from the Cele- 
brations shall be fined in a sum not exceeding Five Shillings, 
unless prevented by absence from the city, domestic calamity, 
or illness. 

XII. That, incase of contentions or disputes arising among 
Members of the Club, it shall be in the power of the Presi- 
dent to interfere, and submit the matter to the Committee 
or the Club at a General Meeting. Any Member resisting 
the authority of the President shall be dealt with as the Club 
shall direct. 

XIII. That the Officers of the Club be elected for a period 
of Twelve Months, their election to take place at the October 
Meeting — to enter Office in November. No Vacancy to be 
filled up at other than a Monthly Meeting. 

XIV. That, to effect a due observance of good order and 
regularity, no Member is at liberty to communicate the affairs 



of the Club to any one but a Member, and thereby prevent 
such idle curiosity into its regulations and finances as may 
be injurious to its efficiency and well-being. 

Form for Admission of Members. 

“ Love the Brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the King.’’ 

President. — You have been balloted for and accepted by 
this Club. Is it now your wish to be admitted a Member? 

Candidate. — It is. 

President. Will you promise faithfully to observe, obey, 
and act in accordance with the Rules and Regulations you 
hold in your hand ; will you subscribe to them in their true 
letter, spirit, and general acceptation, and enforce a steady 
obedience to them in others by a diligent observance of them 
yourself ? 

Candidate. — I do promise. 

President. — Will you bear and conduct yourself with a 

roper degree of respect to all persons who now are, or 

ereafter may be, appointed to any Office ; will you endea- 
vour, as far as in you lies, to have and promote a friendly 
feeling, and exert all your influence to prevent any quarrels 
or contentions among the Members of the Club ? 

Candidate. — I will endeavour to do so. 

President Will you exert all your influence to promote 

its prosperity and welfare ; and will you faithfully, honestly, 
and honourably execute any duties, offices, or charges where- 
with you now are or hereafter may become invested ? 

Candidate. — I promise so to do. 

President I now cordially receive you into the ranks of 

our honourable and famous brotherhood, investing you, in 
token thereof, with this Crimson Badge, the emblem of our 
unconquered City. May its proud memories stimulate you 
to fervency and zeal in the maintenance of those great prin- 
ciples of truth and loyalty which are the special inheritance 
of Derry. 

(The new Member then signs the Club Roll.) 
Bye-laws of the Apprentice Boys of Derry Club. 

“ Thou shalt therefore keep this Ordinance in his season from year 

Celebrations. 

I. The word Celebration, in Rule Eleven, shall be consi- 
dered to signify and mean all and every such procedure as a 
Resolution of the Club shall determine to be done upon a 
Commemoration of the Anniversary of the Shutting of the 
Gates, or of the Relief of Derry, provided such resolution 
be not in opposition to any law of the land. 

Offices and Posts. 

II. That any Member who shall refuse to act in any Post 
or Office in the Club, after having been elected thereto, 
shall be fined in a sum not exceeding One S hi ll in g. Any 
Member absenting himself, without the sanction of the 
President for the time being, from any part of the Outdoor 
Celebrations, shall be fined in a sum not exceeding One 
Shilling for each time of absence. 

Monthly Meetings. 

III. The Members of this Club shall Meet together on 
the second W ednesday of each Month at Eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

Emergent Meetings. 

TV. The Presidant shall have power to call Emergent 
Meetings at his discretion, by giving notice to all Members 
in the City as early as possible previous to the hour of meet- 
ing, arid no business to be brought forward except that 
stated in the summons. 

New Candidates. 

V. Any Person desirous of being admitted a Member 
must be duly proposed and seconded, and on the next regu- 
lar night of Meeting Balloted for ; three black beans to 
exclude, and the person so rejected cannot again be put in 
nomination until the expiration of Three Months — When a 
Celebration intervenes, the President may issue his License 
to a proposed Candidate, enabling him to take part in it. 
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Entrance Fees. 

VI. Each Candidate shall, on the occasion of his Admis- 
sion, pay to the Treasurer the Sum of Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. 

Members op other Clubs. 

VII. Any Person belonging to or coming from another 
Club, and wishing to be admitted a Member of this Club, 
must produce his Certificate, be duly proposed, seconded, 
and balloted for on next regular night of Meeting, the 
majority of votes to decide, and on his admission shall pay 
the sum of One Shilling. 

Notice or Election. 

VIII. At the monthly meeting in October, being the term 
for the Election of Officers, every Member resident in and 
about the City shall be notified to attend. Any Member 
absenting himself from such meeting without assigning a 
satisfactory cause, shall be fined in the sum of One Shilling. 

Election op Officers. 

IX. The Club shall elect its officers annually by Ballot, or 
otherwise, agreeably to the Rules of the General Committee, 
at the regular meeting in October. The newly-elected Offi- 
cers to be installed at the November meeting following. 

New Officers. 

X. No Member shall be eligible to be elected to any Office 
unless he be clear of all Dues; nor shall any Member be 
eligible to be elected to any Office who has within the pre- 
vious six months absented himself from three regular Meetings 
without good and sufficient reason. 

Member in Arrears. 

XI. Any member of this Club being more than three 
months in arrear of dues shall not be eligible to vote at the 
election of any Officer, or on any subject connected with 
the Club ; nor shall he be allowed to speak on any subject, 
unless by permission of the President. 

Annual Subscriptions. 

XII. The Annual •Subscription of active Members shall 
be Six Shillings per Annum, payable half-yearly in advance, 
or 6 d. per month, payable at each regular Meeting. Honorary 
Members (Clergymen excepted) shall pay a subscription of 
Twenty Shillings annually in advance. 

Secretary’s Duties. 

' XIII. The duty of the Secretary shall be to fill up Circu- 
lars for and attend each meeting of the Club, to read the 
Minutes and Bye Laws, to enter the transactions of every 
meeting, to carry on the correspondence of the Club, and 
to make out the returns for the General Committee, for the 
performance of which duties he shall be free from all Dues. 

Duties op Committee. 

XIV. It shall be the duty of the Foreman and his Com- 
mittee to have in charge and keep in proper order, and fit 
for service, the cannon and other property belonging to the 
Club, to make all necessary arrangements sanctioned by 
the Club for the becoming observance of the Celebra- 
tions ; to analyse and report on the Club List at convenient 
intervals, and to audit the Treasurer’s Accounts after each 
Anniversary. 

Treasurer's Duties. 

XV. The Treasurer shall keep a Pass Book in his own 
and the President’s name, at the Savings’ Bank ; and no 
moneys to be advanced except on an order passed at a 
Meeting and signed by the President. 

Members Speaking. 

XVI. Members when speaking shall address the Presi- 
dent standing. No Member shall be allowed to speak more 
than once on the same subject unless by way of explanation. 

Resignation of Members. 

XVII. Any member wishing to retire from the Club must 
intimate the same in writing to the Secretary, and no resig- 



nation can be received from any member unless he be clear 
of all Dues, &c. Certificates to be granted to Members in 
good standing on their retirement. 

Fines. 

XVni. Any Officer who absents himself from a monthly 
meeting without giving due notice to the Club, or Secre- 
tary, of his intention, shall be fined in the sum of 6d . ; and 
any Officer of the Club not in attendance at a meeting 
within half an hour of the time specified in Secretary’s cir- 
culars shall be fined in the sum of 3d. Any member absent- 
ing himself from three successive monthly meetings shall be 
fined in the sum of 6 d. All Fines indicted by the Club 
under any of the foregoing rules shall be charged as Dues, 
and no member shall be at liberty to vote until such fines 
are paid. 

Unbecoming Conduct. 

XIX. Any Member guilty of unbecoming conduct will 
incur admonition, fine, or suspension. This rule will also 
apply to Members six months in arrear of Dues. 

Altering Bye Laws. 

XX. No part of these Bye Laws shall be repealed or 
amended unless at a Monthly Meeting, and by a two-third 
vote of the Members present, a month’s specific notice 
having been previously given in Writing. 

Rules of the General Committee of the Associated 
Clubs of Apprentice Boys of Derry. 

Adopted at a General Meeting of the Clubs, held 22d No- 
vember, 1859 : amended 7th December, 1867. 

“ Surely I will remember Thy wonders of old. Which we have 
heard and known, and our fathers have told us." 

Rule I. That this General Committee of the Clubs shall 
be composed of the President, Secretary, and Treasurer of 
each Club, and the Vice-President of the Senior Club. In 
absence of any President the Vice-President to Act as his 
representative. Seven to form a Quorum. 

II. That the Committee shall meet Quarterly, on each 1st 
February, 14th May, 1st August, and 14th November, and 
at such other times as the Chairman, on the requisition of 
Three Members, shall appoint, by noticing the Secretary of 
each Club, such Notice to be given in Writing by the 
General Secretary. 

III. That the Officers of the Committee shall consist of 
the President of the Senior Club, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and Governor of the Associated Clubs ; a Deputy- 
Governor, elected from among the Presidents of the remain- 
ing Clubs ; and a Secretary and Treasurer, their election to 
take place at the November meeting in each year, when the 
several Clubs shall be required to make, through their 
Secretaries, full Returns of Officers and Members, and of 
persons suspended, rejected, resigned, or expelled. 

IV. That the Committee shall have power to transact the 
general business of the Association, to arrange the Pro- 
gramme for the observance of each Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, to decide all Appeals from decisions of the Clubs, and 
to ratify or annul all Expulsions or Suspensions ; the Secre- 
tary to report in writing all such proceedings, together with 
Names of Persons rejected or Resigned, to the Secretaries 
of the several Clubs. 

V. That the Committee shall issue Charters to the 
several Clubs, and none shall be recognised as such, unless 
they have been regularly Licensed by the Committee. 

VI. That no Club shall be permitted to receive a Member 
resigning in another Club, unless he produce a satisfac- 
tory Certificate from the Chib he lias left. 

VII. That the Committee shall have power to convene a 
General Meeting of the Associated Clubs, at such times as 
circumstances may render necessary. 

The foregoing Rules, Bye Laws, and Form of Admission, 
were approved at a Special Meeting of the Apprentice Boys 
of Derry Club, held on Saturday evening, 29thFebruary, 1868. 

John G. Ferguson, President. 
Andrew Ramsay, Secretary. 
God Save the Queen. 
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Appendix, No. 13. 

Copy of Memorandum of Constabulary Arrangements, agreed on for Prevention of Disturbance 
February 9th, 1869. 



Londonderry, 9th February, 1869. 

I send you a copy of the arrangements which Captain 
Peel, b.m., wishes to be carried out for the preservation of 

Ship-quay-gate, .... 
Northern Hotel-gate, 

Butchers-gate, . . 

Post-office-gate, .... 
Bishop’s-gate, .... 
New-gate, at Ross’s Meeting-house, 

Ferry. quay-gate, 

Foyle street Steps, 

Orchard-street, at Barracks, 

Reserve, ..... 



the peace of this town this day, and which you will plea 
carry out to the letter. 

B. Brennan, 1st County Inspector. 
A. W. Stafford, S. I., esq., Londonderry. 



20 men, 
20 men, 




20 men 
15 men 
15 men 
10 men 
15 men 
45 men 



} 



1 Officer. 

1 Officer. 

1 Head-Constable. 
1 Officer. 

1 Head-Constable. 
1 Head-Constable. 
1 Head-Constable. 

1 Officer. 

2 Officers. 

1 Head-Constable. 



200 men, . 6 Officers. 

5 Head-Constables. 



APPENDIX B. 




Table B. Return of the Number of Troops in the Town of Londonderry on the following Dates : — 




Quarter-Master General’s Office, Dublin Castle, 
2nd November, 1869. 



(Signed), G. Wynnell Mayow, Colonel, D.Q.M.G. 
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of the Royal Irish Constabulary on duty in the Town of Londonderry 
given Dates : — 



Table C.— Return of the Number 



20th July, - 
12tli August, 

20th to 22nd November, 
22nd to 23rd „ 

23rd- to 24th „ 

24th to 26th „ 

1st December, 



Dated at Londonderry, 2nd November, 1869. 



(Signed), B. Plummer, 1st County Inspector. 



certain 



The Inspector-General, 

Royal Irish Constabulary. 



Dublin : Printed by Alexander Thom, 87 & 88, Abbey-street. 
For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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